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PREFACE. 


SoMB  author  says,  tHat  a  good  book  needs  no  apo- 
logy-,  and,  as  a  preface  is  usually  an  apology,  a  book 
enters  into  the  world  witli  a  better  grace  without  one. 
I,  however,  appeal  to  those  readers  who  are  not  glüt- 
tons,  but  epicures,  in  literature,  whether  they  do  not 
-wish  to  see  the  bill  of  fare?  I  appeal  to  monthly 
critics,  whether  a  preface  that  gives  a  view  of  the  pre- 
tensions  of  the  writer  is  not  a  good  thing?  The  author 
may  overvalue  his  subject,  and  very  natiirally  may 
o  verrate  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated;  but  still  he 
will  explain  his  views,  and  facilitate  the  useful  and 
necessary  art  which  the  French  call  reading  with  the 
thumh.  We  call  this  hunting  a  hook,  a  term  certainly 
invented  by  a  sportsman.  I  leave  the  reader  to  choose 
which  he  pleases,  whilst  I  lay  before  him  the  Contents 
and  design  of  these  volumes. 

Borke  supposes  that  there  are  eighty  thousand 
readers  in  Great  Britain,  nearly  one  hundredth  part  of 
its  inhabitants!  Out  of  these  we  may  calculate  that 
ten  thousand  are  nobility,  clergy,  or  gentlemen  of  the 
leamed  professions.  Of  seventy  thousand  readers 
which  remain,  there  are  many  who  might  be  amused 
and   instructed  bj  hooks  wbicb  were  not  piofeaa^äi^ 
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adapted  to  the  classes  that  liave  been  enumerated.  With 
this  view  the  following  volumes  have  been  composed. 
The  title  of  Populär  Tales  has  been  chosen,  not  as  a 
presumptuous  and  premature  claim  to  popularfty,  but 
from  the  wish  that  they  may  be  current  beyond  circles 
which  are  sometimes  exclusively  considered  as  polite. 

The  art  of  printing  has  opened  to  all  classes  of 
people  various  new  Channels  of  entertainment  and  in- 
fonnation. — Amongst  the  ancients,  wisdom  required 
austere  manners  and  a  length  of  beard  to  command  at- 
tention; but  in  OUT  days,  instruction,  in  the  dress  of 
innocent  amusement,  is  not  denied  admittance  amongst 
the  wise  and  good  of  all  ranks.  It  is  therefore  hoped 
that  a  succession  of  stories,  adapted  to  different  ages, 
sexes,  and  sitnations  in  life,  will  not  be  rejected  by 
the  public,  unless  they  oflFend  against  morality,  tire  by 
their  sameness,  or  disgust  by  their  imitation  of  other 
writers. 

Bichard  Lovell  Edgeworth. 
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LAME  JERVAS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SoME  years  ago,  a  lad  of  the  name  of  William 
Jervas,  or,  as  lie  was  called  from  his  lameness,  Lame 
Jervas,  whose  business  it  was  to  tend  the  horses  in 
one  of  the  Comwall  tin-mines,  was  missing.  He  was 
left  one  night  in  a  little  hut,  at  one  end  of  the  mine, 
where  he  always  slept;  but  in  the  moming,  he  could 
no  where  be  found;  and  this  his  sudden  disappearance 
gave  rise  to  a  nnmber  of  stränge  and  ridiculous  stories 
among  the  miners.  The  most  rational,  however,  con- 
clnded  that  the  lad,  tired  of  his  Situation,  had  made 
his  escape  during  the  night.  It  was  certainly  rather 
surprising  that  he  could  no  where  be  traced;  but  after 
the  neighbours  had  wondered  and  talked  for  some  time 
about  it,  the  circumstance  was  by  degrees  forgotten. 
The  name  of  William  Jervas  was  scarcely  remembered 
by  any,  except  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  miners,  when, 
twenty  years  afterward,  there  came  a  party  of  gentle- 
men  and  ladies  to  see  the  mines!  and,  as  the  guide 
was  showing  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  one  among 
the  Company,  a  gentleman  of  about  six-and-thirty  years 
of  age,  pointed  to  some  letters  that  were  carved  on  the 
rock,  and  asked,  "Whose  name  was  written  there?" 
"Only  the  name  of  one  William  Jervas,"  answered 
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the  guide;  "a  poor  lad,  who  ran  away  from  the  mines 
a  great  long  while  ago."  "Are  you  sure  that  he  ran 
away?"  said  the  gentleman.  "Yes,"  answered  the 
guide,  "sure  and  certain  I  am  of  that."  "Not  at  all 
sure  and  certain  of  any  such  thing,"  cried  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  miners,  who  intemipted  the  guide,  and 
then  related  all  that  he  knew,  aU  that  he  had  heard, 
and  all  that  he  imagined  and  believed  conceming  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  Jervas;  concluding  by  posi- 
tively  assuring  the  stranger  that  the  gh©st  of  the  said 
Jervas  was  often  seen  to  walk,  slowly,  in  the  long 
west  gallery  of  the  mine,  with  a  blue  taper  in  his 
hand. — "I  will  take  my  Bible  oath,"  added  the  man, 
"that  about  a  month  after  he  was  missing,  I  saw  the 
ghost  just  as  the  clock  Struck  twelve,  Walking  slowly, 
with  the  light  in  one  hand,  and  a  chain  dragging  after 
him  in  t'other;  and  he  was  Coming  straight  towards 
me,  and  I  ran  away  into  the  Stahles  to  the  horses*,  and 
from  that  time  forth  IVe  taken  special  good  care  never 
to  go  late  in  the  evening  to  that  there  gallery,  or  near 
it:  for  I  never  was  so  frightened,  above  or  under 
ground,  in  all  my  bom  days." 

The  stranger,  upon  hearing  this  story,  hurst  into  a 
loud  fit  pf  laughter;  and,  on  recovering  -himself,  he 
desired  the  ghost-seer  to  look  stedfastly  in  his  face, 
and  to  teil  whether  he  bore  any  resemblance  to  the 
ghost  that  walked  with  the  blue  taper  in  the  west 
gallery.  The  miner  stared  for  some  minutes,  and  an- 
swered, "No;  he  that  walks  in  the  gallery  is  clear  an- 
other  guess  sort  of  a  person-,  in  a  white  jacket,  a 
leather  apron,  and  ragged  cap,  like  what  Jervas  used 
to  wear  in  his  lifetime;  aüd,  moreover,  he  limps  in  his 
galt,  as  Lame  Jervas  always  did,  I  remember  welL" 
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The  gentleman  walked  on,  and  the  miners  observed, 
what  had  before  escaped  their  notice,  that  he  limped  a 
little;  and,  when  Le  came  again  to  the  light,  the  guide, 
after  considering  him  very  attentively,  Said,  "If  I  was 
not  afraid  of  affronting  the  like  of  a  gentleman  such  as 
your  honour,  I  should  make  hold  for  to  say  that  you 
be  very  much — only  a  deal  darker  complexioned — you 
be  very  mnch  of  the  same  sort  of  person  as  oiir  Lame 
Jervas  used  for  to  be."  "Not  at  all  like  our  Lame 
Jervas,"  cried  the  old  miner,  who  professed  to  have 
seen  the  ghost*,  "no  more  like  to  him  than  Black  Jack 
to  Bhie  John^  The  by-standers  langhed  at  this  com- 
parison*,  and  the  guide,  provoked  at  being  laughed  at, 
sturdily  maintained  that  not  a  man  that  wore  a  head  in 
Comwall  should  laugh  him  out  of  his  senses.  Each 
party  now  growing  violent  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
from  words  they  were  just  coming  to  blows,  when  the 
stranger  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  by  declar- 
ing  that  he  was  the  very  man.  "Jervas!"  exclaimed 
they  all  at  once,  "Jervas  alive! — our  Lame  Jervas 
tomed  gentleman!" 

The  miners  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes,  or 
tlieir  ears,  especially  when,  upon  foUowing  him  out  of 
tlie  mine,  they  saw  him  get  into  a  handsome  coach, 
and  drive  toward  the  mansion  of  one  of  the  principal 
^ntlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  a  proprietor 
of  the  mine. 

The  next  day,  all  the  head  miners  were  invited  to 
dine  in  tents,  pitched  in  a  field  near  this  gentleman's 
house.'  It  was  fine  weather,  and  harvest  time;  the 
^oests  assembled,  and  in  the  tents  found  abundance  of 
good  cheer  provided  for  them. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  R ,  the  master  of  the  house, 
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appeared,  accompanied  by  Lame  Jervas,  dressed  in  his 
miner's  old  jacket  and  cap.  Even  the  ghost-seer 
acknowledged  that  he  now  looked  wonderful  like  him- 

self.     Mr.  R ,  the  master  of  the  house,  filled  a 

glass,  and  drank — "Welcome  home  to  our  friend,  Mr. 
Jervas;  and  may  good  faith  always  meet  with  good 
fortune."  The  toast  went  ronnd,  each  drank,  and  re- 
peated,  "Welcome  home  to  our  friend  Mr.  Jervas;  and 
may  good  faith  always  meet  good  fortune."  Indeed, 
what  was  meant  by  the  good  faith,  or  the  good  fortune, 
none  could  guess;  and  many  in  whispers,  and  some 
aloud,  made  bold  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the 
toast. 

Mr.  Jervas,  on  whom  all  eyes  were  fixed,  after 
thanking  the  Company  for  their  welcome  home^  took  his 

seat  at  the  table;  and  in  compliance  with  Mr.  R 's 

request,  and  the  wishes  of  all  prescnt,  related  to  them 
his  Story  nearly  in  the  following  manner: 

"Where  I  was  bom,  or  who  were  my  parents,  I  do 
not  well  know  myself ;  nor  can  I  recoUect  who  was  my 
nurse,  or  whether  I  was  ever  nursed  at  all:  but, 
luckily,  these  circumstances  are  not  of  much  import- 
ance  to  the  world.  The  first  thing  which  I  can  dis- 
tinctly  remember  is  the  being  set,  aloDg  with  a  number 
of  children  of  my  own  age,  to  pick  and  wash  loose 
ore  of  tin  mixed  with  the  earth,  which  in  those  days 
we  used  to  call  ahoad^  or  squad — I  don't  know  what 
you  call  it  now." 

"We  call  it  squad  to  this  day,  master,"  interrupted 
one  of  the  miners. 

"I  might  be  at  this  time,  I  suppose,"  continued  the 
gentleraan,  "about  five  or  six  years  old;  and  from  that 
time  tili  I  was  thirteen  I  worked  in  the  mine  where  we 
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^BTQ  yesterday.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  re- 
joice  that  the  times  are  bettered  for  youngsters  since 
tien;  for  I  know  I  had  a  hard  life  of  it. 

"My  good  master,  here,  never  knew  any  thing  of  the 
matter:  bnt  I  was  cruelly  nsed  by  those  under  him. 
Krst,  the  old  woman — Betty  Morgan,  I  think,  was  her 
name — who  set  us  our  tasks  of  picking  and  washing 
the  squad^  was  as  cross  as  the  rhenmatism  could  make 
her.  She  never  picked  an  onnce  herseif,  bnt  made 
US  do  her  heap  for  her  among  us;  and  I  being  the 
youngest,  it  was  shoved  down  to  me.  Often  and  often 
my  day's  wages  were  kept  back,  not  having  done 
thls  woman^s  task;  and  I  did  not  dare  to  teil  my  master 
the  truth,  lest  she  should  beat  me.  But,  God  rest  her 
soul!  she  was  an  angel  of  light  in  comparison  with  the 
trap-door  keeper^  who  was  my  next  tyrant. 

*^It  was  our  business  to  open  and  shut  certain  doors, 
that  were  placed  in  the  mine  for  letting  in  air  to  the 
dififerent  galleries:  but  my  young  tyrant  left  them 
every  one  to  me  totake  care  of;  and  I  was  made  to 
run  to  and  fro,  tili  I  had  scarcely  breath  in  my  body, 
while  every  miner  in  tum  was  swearing  at  me  for  the 
idlest  little  fellow  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
though  the  surface  of  the  earth,  alas!  was  a  place  on 
which  I  had  never  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  set  my  foot. 

"In  my  own  defence,  I  made  all  the  excuses  I 
could  think  of;  and,  from  excuses,  I  went  on  to  all 
kinds  of  deceit:  for  tyranny  and  injustice  always  pro- 
duce  cunning  and  falsehood. 

"One  day,  having  shut  all  the  doors  on  my  side  of 
the  mine,  I  left  three  open  on  my  companion's  side. 
The  men,  I  thought,  would  not  go  to  work  on  that  side 
of  the  mine  for  a  day  or  two:   but  in  this  I  was  mis- 
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taken;  and  abont  noon  I  was  alarmed  by  the  report  of 
a  man  having  been  killed  in  one  of  tbe  galleries  for 
want  of  fresh  air. 

"The  door-keepers  were  summoned  before  the  over- 
seer;  er,  as  you  call  him,  the  viewer.  I  was  the  youngest, 
and  the  blame  was  all  laid  upon  me.  The  man,  who 
had  only  swooned,  recovered;  but  I  was  thrashed  and 
thrashed  for  the  neglect  of  another  person,  tili  the 
viewer  was  tired. 

"A  weary  life  I  led  afterwards  with  my  friend  the 
door-keeper,  who  was  enraged  against  me  for  having 
told  the  truth. 

"In  process  of  time,  as  I  grew  strenger  and  bigger, 
I  was  set  to  other  work.  First,  I  was  employed  at  the 
barrow;  and  then  a  pick-axe  and  a  gad*  were  pnt  into 
my  hands-,  and  I  thought  myself  a  great  man. — It  was 
my  fate  to  fall  among  the  idlest  set  in  the  mine.  I 
observed  that  those  men  who  worked  by  task,  and 
who  had  the  hick  to  hit  npon  easy  beds  of  the  rock, 
were  not  obliged  to  work  more  than  three  or  four 
honrs  a  day:  they  got  high  wages  with  little  labour; 
and  they  spent  their  money  jollily  above-ground  in  the 
ale-houses,  as  I  heard.  I  did  not  know  that  these 
joUy  fellows  often  left  their  wives  and  families  starving 
while  they  were  getting  drunk. 

"I  longed  for  the  time  when  I  shonld  be  a  man, 
and  do  as  I  saw  others  do.  I  longed  for  the  days 
when  I  should  be  able  to  drink  and  be  idle;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  I  set  all  my  wits  to  work  to  baffle  and 
overreach  the  viewer. 

"I  was  now  about  fourteen,  and,  had  I  grown  up 
with  these  notions  and  habits,  I  must  have  spent  my 

*  A  gad  is  a  tool  used  in  mines ;  it  resembles  a  smith^s  punch. 
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in  wretchedness,  and  I  shonld  probably  have  ended 
nij  days  in  a  workhotise;  but  fortunately  for  me,  an 
accident  happened,  which  made  as  great  a  change  in 
my  mind  as  in  my  body. 

"One  of  my  companions  bribed  me,  with  a  streng 
dram,  to  go  down  into  a  hole  in  the  mine  to  search 
for  bis  gad;  wbicb  be,  being  half  intoxicated,  had 
dropped.  My  head  conld  not  stand  the  strength  of  the 
dram  which  he  made  me  swallow  to  give  me  conrage: 
and  being  quite  insensible  to  the  danger,  I  took  a  leap 
down  a  precipice  which  I  should  have  shuddered  to 
lock  at,  if  I  had  not  lost  my  recoUection. 

"I  soon  came  to  my  senses,  for  I  broke  my  leg; 
and  it  is  wonderfal  I  did  not  break  my  neck  by  my 
fall.  I  was  drawn  np  by  cords,  and  was  carried  to  a 
hut  in  the  mine,  near  the  stables,  where  I  lay  in  great 
pain. 

"My  master  was  in  the  mine  at  the  time  the  accident 
happened;  and,  hearing  where  I  was,  he  had  the  good- 
ness  to  come  directly  to  me  himself ,  to  let  me  know 
that  he  had  sent  for  a  surgeon. 

"The  surgeon,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
not  at  home;  but  there  was  then  upon  a  visit  at  my 

master's  a  Mr.  Y ,  an  old  gentleman  who  had  been 

a  surgeon;  and,  though  he  had  for  many  years  left  off 
practice,  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the  accident  that  had 
happened  to  me  than  he  had  the  goodness  to  come 
down  into  the  mine,  to  set  my  leg. 

"After  the  Operation  was  over,  my  master  retumed 
to  teil  me  that  I  should  want  for  nothing.  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  humanity  with  which  he  treated  me.  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  had  ever  heard  him  speak  to  me 
before  this  time;  but  now  bis  voice  and  manner  were 
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SO  füll  of  compassion  and  kindness,  that  I  looked  up  to 
him  as  to  a  new  sort  of  being. 

"His  goodness  wakened  and  warmed  me  to  a  sense 
of  gratitude — the  first  virtnous  emotion  I  was  consci^us 
of  having  ever  feit. 

"I  was  attended  with  the  greatest  care,  during  my 

illness,  by  the  benevolent  surgeon,  Mr.  Y .     The 

circumstance  of  my  having  been  intoxicated,  when  I 
took  the  leap,  had  been  concealed  by  the  man  who 
gave  me  the  dram;  who  declared  that  I  had  fallen  by 
accident,  as  I  was  looking  down  the  hole  for  a  gad  that 
I  had  dropped.  I  did  not  join  in  this  falsehood :  for, 
the  moment  my  master  spoke  to  me  with  so  mach  good- 
ness about  my  mishap,  my  heart  opened  to  him,  and  I 
told  him  just  how  the  thing  happened. 

"Mr.  Y also  heard  the  truth  from  me,  and  I 

had  no  reason  to  repent  having  told  it,  for  this  gave 
him,  as  he  said,  hopes  that  I  might  tum  out  well,  and 
was  the  cause  of  his  taking  some  pains  to  instruct  me. 
He  observed  to  me,  that  it  was  a  pity  a  lad  like  me 
should  so  early  in  my  days  take  to  dram-drinking; 
and  he  explained  the  consequences  of  intemperance,  of 
which  I  had  never  before  heard  or  thought. 

"While  I  was  confined  to  my  bed,  I  had  leisure 
for  many  reflections.  The  drunken  and  brutal  among 
the  miners,  with  whom  I  formerly  associated,  never 
came  near  me  in  my  illness;  but  the  better  sort  used 
to  come  and  see  me  often,  and  I  began  to  take  a  lik- 
ing  to  their  ways,  and  to  wish  to  Imitate  them. 

"As  they  stood  talking  over  their  own  affairs  in  my 
hut,  I  learned  how  they  laid  out  their  time  and  their 
raoney;  and  I  now  began  to  desire  to  have,  as  they 
had,  a  little  garden,  and  property  of  my  own,  for  which 
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I  knew  I  must  work  hard.  So  I  rose  from  ray  bed 
with  very  different  views  from  those  which  I  had  when 
I  was  laid  down  npon  it;  and  from  this  time  forward  I 
kept  Company  with  the  sober  and  industrions  as  much 
as  I  could.  I  saw  things  with  difPerent  eyes:  formerly 
I  used,  like  my  companions,  to  be  ready  enongh  to 
take  any  advantage  that  lay  in  my  way  of  my  employer ; 
bnt  my  gratitnde  to  him  who  had  befriended  me  in  my 
helpless  State  wrought  such  a  change  in  me,  that  I  now 
took  part  with  my  master  on  all  occasions,  and  conld 
not  bear  to  see  him  wronged — so  gratitnde  first  made 
me  honest 

"My  master  wonld  not  let  the  viewer  tum  me  out 
of  the  work,  as  he  wanted  to  do,  because  I  was  lame 
and  weak,  and  not  able  to  do  much. — *Let  him  have 
the  care  of  my  horses  in  the  stähle,'  said  my  master: 
*he  can  do  something.  I  don't  want  to  make  money 
of  poor  Lame  Jervas.  So,  as  long  as  he  is  willing  to 
-work,  he  shall  not  be  tumed  out  to  starve.' — These 
TFere  bis  very  words;  and  when  I  heard  them  I  said  in 
my  heart,  'God  bless  him!'  And,  from  that  time  forth, 
I  could,  as  I  thought,  have  fought  with  the  stoutest 
man  in  the  mine  that  said  a  word  to  bis  disparage- 
ment 

"Perhaps  my  feeling  of  attachment  to  him  was  the 
stronger,  because  he  was,  I  may  say,  the  first  person 
then  in  the  world  who  had  ever  shown  me  any  tender- 
ness,  and  the  only  one  from  whom  I  feit  sure  of  meet- 
ing  with  justice. 

"About  this  time,  as  I  was  busied  in  the  stable, 
unperceived  by  them,  I  saw  through  a  window  a  party 
of  the  miners,  amongst  whom  were  several  of  my  old 
associates,  at  work  opposite  to  me.     Suddenly,  one  of 
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them  gavo  a  shout — then  all  was  iiushed — they  threw 
down  their  tools,  liuddled  together,  and  I  judged  by 
the  keenness  of  their  looks  that  they  knew  they  had 
made  some  valuable  discovery.  I  farther  observed, 
that,  instead  of  beginning  to  work  the  vein,  they  covored 
it  np  immediately  with  rnbbish,  and  defaced  the  country 
with  their  pick-axes;  so  that,  to  look  at,  no  öne  could 
have  suspected  there  was  any  locd  to  be  found  near. 
I  also  saw  them  secrete  a  lump  of  spar,  in  which  they 
had  reason  to  guess  there  were  Cornish  diamonds,  aa 
they  c^l  them,  and  they  carefully  hid  the  bits  of  kelltts*^ 
which  they  had  picked  out,  lest  the  viewer  should 
notice  them  and  suspect  the  truth. 

"From  all  this,  the  whispering  that  went  on,  and 
the  pains  they  took  to  chase  or  entice  the  overseei 
away  from  this  Spot,  I  conjectured  they  meant  to  keep 
their  discovery  a  secret,  that  they  might  turn  it  to  theii 
own  advantage. 

"There  was  a  passage  out  of  the  mine,  known  only 
to  themselves,  as  they  thought,  through  which  they  in- 
tended  to  convey  all  the  newly-found  ore.  This  pas- 
sage, I  should  observe,  led  through  an  old  gallery  ii 
the  mine,  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  immediatel]/ 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  earth;  so  that  you  could  by 
this  way  come  in  and  out  of  the  mine  without  the  as- 
sistance  of  the  gm,  by  which  people  and  ore  are  usuallj 
let  down  or  drawn  up. 

"I  made  myself  sure  of  my  facts  by  searching  thij 
passage,  in  which  I  found  plenty  of  their  purloinec 
treasure.  I  then  went  up  to  one  of  the  party,  whos< 
name  was  Clarke,  and,  drawing  him  aside,  ventured  U 

*  KeUus  is  the  miner's  nome  for  a  substance  like  a  white  soft  stone 
which  lies  above  the  floor  ox  spar,  near  to  a  vein. 
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cxpostnlate  with  him.     Clarke  cursed  me  for  a  spy, 

and  then  knocked  me  down,  and  retnmed  to  teil  Mb 

Associates  what  I  had  been  saying,   and  how  he  had 

«er?ed  me.     They  one  and  all  swore  that  they  would 

be  revenged  upon  me,  if  I  gare  the  least  hint  of  what 

I  had  Seen  to  our  master. 

"From  this  time  they  watched  me,  whenever  he 
came  down  amongst  ns,  lest  I  should  have  an  op- 
jportnnity  of  speaking  to  him;  and  they  never,  on  any 
accoimt,  wonld  suffer  me  to  go  ont  of  the  mine.  Under 
pretence  that  the  horses  must  be  looked  after,  pnd  that 
no  one  tended  them  so  well  as  I  did,  they  contrived  to 
keep  me  prisoner  night  and  day;  hinting  to  me  pretty 
plainly,  that  if  I  ever  again  complained  of  being  thus 
ghut  wp^  I  should  not  long  be  buried  aUoe. 

"Whether  they  would  have  gone  the  lengths  they 
threatened  I  know  not:  perhaps  they  threw  out  these 
hints  .only  with  a  design  to  intimidate  me,  and  so  to 
preserve  their  secret.  I  confess  I  was  alarmed;  but 
there  was  something  in  the  thought  of  showing  my 
good  master  how  much  I  was  attached  to  his  interests, 
that  continually  prevailed  over  my  fears;  and  my  spirits 
rose  with  the  reflection  that  I,  a  poor  insignificant  lad; 
I,  that  was  often  the  scoff  and  laughing-stock  of  the 
miners;  I,  that  went  by  the  name  of  Lame  Jervas;  I, 
who  they  thought  could  be  bullied  to  any  thing  by 
their  threats,  might  do  a  nobler  action  than  any  man 
amongst  them  would  have  the  courage  to  do  in  my 
place.  Then  the  kindness  of  my  master,  and  the  words 
he  Said  about  me  to  the  viewer,  came  into  my  memory; 
and  I  was  so  worked  up,  that  I  resolved,  let  the  con- 
seqnence  be  what  it  might,  I  would,  living  or  dying, 
be  faithfol  to  my  benefactor. 

2* 
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"I  now  waited  anxiously  for  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  him;  and  if  I  did  but  hear  the  sound  of  bis 
voice  at  a  distance,  my  heart  beat  violently.  *You 
little  know,'  thought  I,  'that  tbere  is  one  here  whom 
perhaps  you  quite  forget,  wbo  is  ready  to  bazard  bis 
lifo  to  do  you  a  service.' 

"One  day,  as  be  was  coming  uear  tbe  place  wbere 
I  was  at  work,  rubbing  down  a  borse,  be  took  notice 
tbat  I  fixed  my  eyes  very  earnestly  upon  bim;  and  be 
came  closer  to  me,  saying,  ^I  am  glad  to  see  you  bet- 
ter, Jervas: — do  you  want  any  tbing?'  'I  want  for 
notbing,  tbank  you,  sir, — but/ — and  as  I  said  hutj  I 
looked  round,  to  see  wbo  was  near.  Instantly  Clarke, 
one  of  tbe  gang,  wbo  bad  bis  eyes  upon  us,  called  me, 
and  despatcbed  me,  on  some  errand,  to  a  distant  part 
of  tbe  mine.  As  I  was  Coming  back,  bowever,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  meet  my  master  by  bimself  in  one 
of  tbe  galleries.  I  told  bim  my  secret  and  my  fears. 
He  answered  me  only  witb  a  nod,  and  tbese  words, 
*  Tbank  you — ^trust  to  me — make  baste  back  to  tbose 
tbat  sent  you.' 

"I  did  so;  but  I  fancy  tbere  was  sometbing  unusnal 
in  my  manner  or  countenance  wbicb  gave  alarm;  for, 
at  tbe  close  of  tbe  day,  I  saw  Clarke  and  tbe  gang 
wbispering  togetber;  and  I  observed  tbat  tJiey  refrained 
from  going  to  tbeir  secret  treasure  tbe  wbole  of  the 
day.  I  was  in  great  fear  tbat  tbey  suspected  me,  and 
tbat  tbey  would  take  immediate  and  perbaps  bloody 
revenge. 

"These  fears  increased  wben  I  found  myself  left 
alone  in  my  but  at  night;  and,  as  I  lay  quite  still,  but 
broad  awake  in  my  bed,  I  listened  to  every  sound, 
and  once  or  twice  started  up  on  bearing  some  noi^e 
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near  me;  biit  it  was  only  the  horses  moving  in  the 
stsble,  which  was  close  to  my  hui  I  lay  down  again, 
iaughing  at  my  own  fears,  and  endeavoured  to  com- 
pose  myself  to  sleep,  reflecting  that  I  had  never,  in  my 
life,  more  reason  to  sleep  with  a  safe  conscience. 

"I  then  tumed  round,  and  feil  into  a  sweet  sonnd 
sleep;  but  from  this  I  was  snddenly  roused  by  a  noise 
at  the  door  of  my  but.  'It  is  only  tbe  borses  again/ 
thongbt  I;  but,  opening  my  eyes,  I  saw  a  ligbt  under 
the  door.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  boping  I  bad  been  in  a 
dream:  tbe  ligbt  disappeared,  and  I  tbougbt  it  was  my 
fancy.  As  I  kept  my  eyes,  bowever,  tumed  towards 
the  door,  I  saw  tbe  ligbt  again  tbrougb  tbe  key-bole, 
and  tbe  latcb  was  pulled  up;  tbe  door  was  tben  softly 
pusbed  inwards,  and  I  saw  on  tbe  wall  tbe  large  sbadow 
of  a  man  witb  a  pistol  in  bis  band.  My  beart  sunk 
witbin  me,  and  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost.  Tbe  man 
came  in:  be  was  muffled  up  in  a  tbick  coat,  bis  bat 
was  sloucbed,  and  a  lantern  in  bis  band.  Wbicb  of 
tbe  gang  it  was  I  did  not  know,  but  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  one  of  them  come  witb  intent  to 
murder  me.  Terror  at  this  instant  left  me;  and  start- 
ing  upright  in  my  bed,  I  exclaimed — 'I'm  ready  to  die! 
I  die  in  a  good  cause!  Give  me  five  minutes  to  say 
my  prayers!'  and  I  feil  upon  my  knees.  The  man 
Standing  silent  beside  the  bed,  witb  one  band  upon  me, 
as  if  afraid  I  should  escape  from  bim. 

"Wben  I  had  finished  my  short  prayer,  I  looked 
up  towards  my  murderer,  expecting  the  stroke:  but, 
what  was  my  surprise  and  joy,  wben,  as  he  held  the 
lantern  up  to  bis  face,  I  beheld — tbe  countenance  of 
my  master,  smiling  upon  me  with  the  most  encouraging 
benevolence.    *Awake,  Jervas,'  said  he,  'and  try  if  you 
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can  find  out  the  difference  between  a  Mend  and  an 
enemy.  Put  on  your  clothes  as  fast  as  you  can,  and 
show  me  the  way  to  this  new  vein.' 

"No  one  ever  was  sooner  dressed  than  I  was.  I 
led  the  way  to  the  spot,  which  was  covered  up  with 
rubbish,  so  that  I  was  some  time  Clearing  out  an  open- 
ing,  my  master  assisting  me  all  the  while:  for,  as  he 
Said,  he  was  impatient  to  get  me  out  of  the  mine  safe, 
as  he  did  not  think  my  apprehensions  wholly  without 
foundation.  The  light  of  our  lantem  was  scarcely 
sufficient  for  our  purpose;  but,  when  we  came  to  the 
vein,  my  master  saw  enough  to  be  certain  that  I  was 
in  the  right.  We  covered  up  the  place  as  before,  and 
he  noted  the  Situation,  so  that  he  could  be  sure  to  find 
it  again.  Then  I  showed  him  the  way  to  the  secret 
passage;  but  this  passage  he  knew  abeady,  for  by  it 
he  had  descended  into  the  mine  this  night. 

"As  we  passed  along,  I  pointed  out  the  heaps  of 
ore  which  lay  ready  to  be  carried  off.  'It  is  enough, 
Jervas,'  said  he,  clapping  bis  band  upon  my  Shoulder; 
'you  have  given  me  proof  sufficient  of  your  fidelity. 
Since  you  were  so  ready  to  die  in  a  good  cause,  and 
that  cause  mine,  it  is  my  business  to  take  care  you 
shall  live  by  it:  so  foUow  me  out  of  this  place  direct- 
ly: and  I  will  take  good  care  of  you,  my  honest 
lad.' 

"I  followed  him  with  quick  steps,  and  a  joyful 
heart:  he  took  me  home  with  him  to  bis  own  house, 
where  he  said  I  might  sleep  for  the  rest  of  the  night 
secure  from  all  fear  of  murderers:  and  so,  showing  me 
into  a  small  closet  within  bis  own  bed-chamber,  he 
wished  me  a  good  night;  desiring  me,  if  I  waked  early, 
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not  to  open  the  window-shutters  of  my  room,  nor  go 
to  the  Window,  lest  some  of  his  people  sLoiüd  see  me. 
"I  lay  down,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  upon  a 
feather-bed;  biit,  wliether  it  was  from  the  unusual  feel- 
ing  of  the  soft  bed,  or  from  the  hurry  of  mind  in  which 
r  had  been  kept,  and  the  sudden  change  of  my  circum- 
stances,  I  conld  not  sleep  a  wink  all  the  remainder  of 
tfae  night. 

"Before  daybreak,  my  master  came  into  my  room, 
and  bid  me  rise,  put  on  the  clothes  whicli  he  brought 
me,  and  foUow  him  without  making  any  noise.  I  fol* 
lowed  him  out  of  the  house  before  any  body  eise  was 
awake;  and  he  took  me  across  the  fields  towards  the 
high  road.  At  this  place  we  waited  tili  we  heard  the 
tinkling  of  the  bells  of  a  team  of  horses.  'Here  comes 
the  Waggon,'  said  he,  'in  which  you  are  to  go.  I  havo 
taken  every  possible  precantion  to  prevent  any  of  the 
miners  or  people  in  the  neighbourhood  from  traciug 
you;   and  you  will  be  in   safety  at  Exeter,   with  my 

friend  Mr.  Y ,  to  whom  I  am  going  to  send  you. 

Take  this,'  continued  he,   putting  a  letter  directed  to 

Mr.  Y into  my  band;   'and  here  are  five  guineas 

for  you.     I  shall  desire  Mr.  Y to  pay  you  an  an- 

nuity  of  ten  guineas  out  of  the  profits  of  the  new  vein, 
provided  it  tums  out  well,  amd  you  do  not  tum  out 
ill.  So  fare  you  well,  Jervas.  I  shall  hear  how  you 
^0  on;  and  I  only  hope  you  will  serve  your  next  mas- 
ter, whoever  he  may  be,  as  faithfully  as  you  have 
served  me.' 

"  'I  shall  never  find  so  good  a  master,'  was  all  I 
could  say  for  the  soul  of  me;  for  I  was  quite  overcome 
by  his  goodness  and  by  sorrow  at  parting  with  him,  as 
I  then  thought,  for  ever." 
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CHAPTER  IL 

**The  moming  clouds  began  to  clear  away;  I  could 
Bee  my  master  at  some  distance,  and  I  kept  looking 
afiter  him,  as  the  waggon  went  on  slowly,  and  as  he 
walked  fast  away  over  the  fields;  but,  when  I  had  lost 
sight  of  him,  my  thonghts  were  forcibly  tumed  to 
other  things.  I  seemed  to  awake  to  quite  a  new  scene, 
and  new  feelings.  Bnried  Underground  in  a  mine,  as 
I  had  been  from  my  infancy,  the  face  of  nature  was 
totally  unknown  to  me. 

"  'We  shall  have  a  brave  fine  day  of  it,  I  hope  and 
trust/  Said  the  waggoner,  pointing  with  his  long  whip 
to  the  rising  sun. 

"He  went  on  whistling,  whilst  I,  to  whom  the 
rising  sun  was  a  spectacle  wholly  surprising,  started 
up  in  astonishment!  I  know  not  what  exclamations  I 
uttered,  as  I  gazed  upon  it;  but  I  remember  the  wag- 
goner burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh.  ^Lvd  a  mwrcy^  said 
he,  holding  his  sides,  Ho  hear  «m,  and  look  at  t<n,  a 
body  would  think  the  oaf  had  never  seen  the  sun  rise 
afore  in  all  his  bom  days!' 

"Upon  this  hint,  which  was  nearer  the  triith  than 
he  imagined,  recoUectiqg  that  we  were  still  in  Com- 
wall,  and  not  out  of  the  reach  of  my  enemies,  I  drew 
myself  back  into  the  waggon,  lest  any  of  the  miners, 
passing  the  road  to  their  moming^ s  work,  might  chance 
to  spy  me  out. 

"It  was  well  for  me  that  I  took  this  precaution;  for 
we  had  not  gone  much  farther  when  we  met  a  party 
of  the  miners;  and,  as  I  sat  wedged  up  in  a  comer 
behind  a  heap  of  parcels,  I  heard  the  voice  of  Clarke, 
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who  aslqtd  the  wa^oner  as  he  passed  us,  '  What  o^clock 
it  might  be?^  I  kept  myself  qtiite  snug  tili  he  was 
ont  of  sight;  nay,  long  afterwards,  I  was  content  to  sit 
within  the  waggon,  rather  than  venture  out;  and  I 
anrased  myself  with  listening  to  the  bells  of  the  team, 
vhich  jingled  continually. 

"On  OUT  second  day^s  joumey,  however,  I  ventnred 
ont  of  my  hiding-place;  I  walked  with  the  waggoner 
up  and  down  the  hüls,  enjojing  the  fresh  air,  the  sing- 
ing  of  the  birds,  and  the  delightful  smell  of  the  honey- 
suckles  and  the  dog-roses  in  the  hedges.  All  these 
wild  flowers,  and  even  the  weeds  on  the  banks  by  the 
way-side,  were  to  me  matters  of  wonder  and  adinira- 
tion.  At  every  step,  almost,  I  paused  to  observe  some- 
thing  that  was  new  to  me;  and  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing  snrprised  at  the  insensibility  of  my  fellow-trayeller, 
who  plodded  on,  seldom  intermpting  his  whistling,  ex- 
eept  to  cry,  *Gee,  Blackbird,  aw,  woa;'  or,  'How  now, 
Smiler;'  and  certain  other  words  or  sounds  of  menace 
and  encouragement,  addressed  to  his  horses  in  a  language 
which  seemed  intelligible  to  them  and  to  him,  though 
ntterly  incomprehensible  to  me. 

"Once,  as  I  was  in  admiration  of  a  plant,  whose 
stem  was  about  two  feet  high,  and  which  had  a  round, 
shining,  pale  purple,  beautiful  flower,  the  waggoner, 
with  a  look  of  extreme  scom,  exclaimed,  'Help  thee, 
lad,  does  not  thee  know  'tis  a  common  thistle?  Didst 
thee  not  know  that  a  thistle  would  prick  thee?'  con- 
tinued  he,  laughing  at  the  face  I  made  when  I  touched 
the  prickly  leaves;  *why  my  horse  Dobbin  has  more 
sense  by  half!  he  is  not  like  an  ass  hunting  for 
thistles.' 

"After  this,  the  waggoner  seemed  to  look  upon  me 
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as  very  nearly  an  idiot  Just  as  we  were  g#ing  into 
the  town  of  Plymouth,  he  eyed  me  from  head  to  foot, 
and  muttered,  *The  lad's  beside  himself,  sure  enough/ 
In  truth,  I  believe  I  was  a  droll  figure;  for  my  hat 
was  stuck  füll  of  weeds,  and  of  all  sorts  of  wild 
flowers;  and  both  my  coat  and  waistcoat  pockets  were 
stuflPed  out  with  pebbles  and  funguses. 

"Such  an  effect,  however,  had  the  waggoner's  con- 
temptuous  look  upon  me,  that  I  pulled  the  weeds  out 
of  my  hat,  and  tlurew  down  all  my  treasure  of  pebbles 
before  we  entered  the  town.  Nay,  so  much  was  I 
overawed,  and  in  such  dread  was  I  of  passing  for  an 
idiot,  that  when  we  came  within  view  of  the  sea,  in 
the  fine  harbour  of  Plymouth,  I  did  not  utter  a  singlo 
exclamation;  although  I  was  Struck  prodigiously  at 
this,  my  first  sight  of  the  ocean,  as  much  almost  as  I 
had  been  at  the  spectacle  of  the  rising  sun.  I  just 
ventured,  however,  to  ask  my  companion  some  ques- 
tions  about  the  vessels  which  I  beheld  sailing  on  the 
sea,  and  the  shipping  with  which  the  bay  was  fiUed. 
But  he  answered  coldly,  'They  be  nothing  in  life  but 
the  boats  and  ships,  man:  them  that  see  them  for  the 
first  time  are  often  Struck  all  on  a  heap,  as  IVe 
noticed,  in  passing  by  here:  but  IVe  seen  it  all  a 
many  and  a  many  times/  So  he  tumed  away,  went  on 
chewing  a  straw,  and  seemed  not  a  whit  more  moved 
with  admiration  than  he  had  been  at  the  sight  of  my 
thistle. 

"I  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  a  man  who  had 
seen  so  much  that  he  could  admire  nothing;  and  he 
preserved  and  increased  my  respect  for  him  by  the 
profound  silence  which  he  maintained,  during  the  five 
succeeding  days  of  our  joumey:  he  seldom  or  never 
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opened  hia  Ups  except  to  infonn  me  of  tlie  names  of 
the  towns  through  which  we  passed.  I  have  since 
reflected  that  it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  I  had  such 
a  supercilious  fellow-traveller  on  my  first  joumey,  for 
He  made  me  at  once  thoroughly  sensible  of  my  own 
i^orance,  and  extremely  anxious  to  supply  my  de- 
ficiencies,  and  to  find  one  who  would  give  some  other 
answer  to  my  questions  than  a  smile  of  contempt,  or, 
'/  <Ä)  na  hnaw^  I  smj,^ 

"We  arrived  at  Exeter  at  last;   and,   witli  mucb 

ado,  I  found  my  way  to  Mr.  Y 's  house.     It  was 

evening  when  I  got  there,   and  tlie  servant  to  whom  I 

gave  the  letter  said  he  supposed  Mr.  Y would  not 

See  me  that  night,  as  he  liked  to  have  his  evenings  to 
himself*,  but  he  took  the  letter,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
retumed,  desiring  me  to  follow  him  up  stairs. 

"I  found  the  good  old  gentleman  and  some  of  his 
friends  in  his  study,  with  his  grand-children  about 
Him;  one  little  chap  on  his  knee,  another  climbing  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair;  and  two  bigger  lads  were  busy 
looking  at  a  glass  tube  which  he  was  showing  them 
^hen  I  came  in.  It  does  not  become  me  to  repeat  the 
Handsome  things  he  said  to  me,  upon  reading  over  my 
good  master's  letter;  but  he  was  very  gracious  to  me, 
and  told  me  that  he  would  look  out  for  some  place  or 
employment  that  would  suit  me;  and  in  the  mean 
tune,  that  I  should  be  welcome  to  stay  in  his  house, 
viere  I  should  meet  with  the  good  treatment  (which 
He  was  pleased  to  say)  I  deserved.  Then,  observing 
tHat  I  was  overcome  with  bashfiilness,  at  being  looked 
at  by  so  many  strangers,  he  kindly  dismissed  me. 

"The  next  day  he  sent  for  me  again  to  his  study, 
when  he  "vras  alone;  and  asked  me  several  questions, 
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seeming  pleased  with  the  openness  and  simplicity  of  my 
answers.  He  saw  that  I  gazed  with  vast  curiosity  at 
several  objects  in  the  room,  which  were  new  to  me: 
and  pointing  to  the  glass  tube,  which  he  had  been 
showing  the  boys  when  I  first  came  in,  he  asked  me 
if  they  had  such  things  as  that  in  our  mines;  and  if  I 
knew  the  use  of  it?  I  told  him  I  had  seen  something 
like  it  in  our  overseer^s  hands;  but  that  I  had  never 

known  its  use.     It  was  a  thermometer.     Mr.  Y 

took  great  pains  to  show  me  how,  and  on  what  occa- 
sions,  this  instrument  might  be  usefiil. 

"I  saw  I  had  now  to  do  with  a  person  who  was 
somewhat  different  from  my  friend  the  waggoner;  and 
I  cannot  express  the  surprise  and  gratitude  I  feit, 
when  I  found  that  he  did  not  think  me  quite  a  fooL 
Instead  of  looking  at  me  with  scom,  as  one  very  nearly 
an  tdtotj  he  answered  my  questions  with  condescen- 
sion;  and  sometimes  was  so  good  as  to  add,  'That's  a 
sensible  question,  my  lad.' 

"While  we  were  looking  at  the  thermometer,  he 
found  out  that  I  could  not  read  the  words  temperatsy 
free%ing  paint^  hoiUng  water  heat^  Sfc,  which  were  written 
upon  the  ivory  scale,  in  small  characters.  He  took 
that  occasion  to  point  out  to  me  the  use  and  ad- 
vantages  of  knowing  how  to  read  and  write;  and  he 
told  me  that,  as  I  wished  to  Warn,  he  would  desire 
the  writing-master,  who  came  to  attend  his  young 
grandson,  to  teach  me. 

"I  shall  not  detain  you  with  a  Journal  of  my  pro- 
gress  through  my  spelling-book  and  copy-books:  ^t  is 
enough  to  say  that  I  applied  with  diligence,  and  soon 
Qould  write  my  name  in  rather  more  intelligible  char- 
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acters  than  those  in  which  the  uame  of  Jervas  is  cut 
on  the  rock  that  we  were  looking  at  yesterday. 

"My  eagemess  to  read  the  books  which  he  put 

into  my  hands,  and  the  attention  which  I  paid  to  his 

lessons,  pleased  my  writing-master  so  mach,  that  he 

took  a  pride,  as  he  said,   ^tn  bringing  me  forward  as 

fast  aa  poastbU,^ 

"And  here,  I  must  confess,  he  was  rather  im- 
pradent  in  the  warmth  of  his  commendations;  my  head 
coold  not  stand  them;  as  much  as  I  was  hnmbled  and 
mortified  by  the  waggoner^s  calling  me  an  idtof,  so 
mnch  was  I  elated  by  my  writing-master's  calling  me 
a  gefdtM.  I  wrote  some  very  bad  lines  in  praise  of  a 
thistle,  which  I  thoaght  prodigiously  fine,  becanse  my 
writing-master  looked  surprised,  when  I  showed  them 
to  him;  and  becanse  he  told  me  that,  having  given  a 
copy  of  them  to  some  gentlemen  in  Exeter,  they 
agreed  that  the  rhymes  were  wonderful  for  me, 

"I  was  at  this  period  very  nearly  spoiled  for  life: 

but  fortnnately  my  friend  Mr.  Y saw  my  danger, 

and  cured  me  of  my  conceit,  without  damping  my 
ardour  to  acqnire  knowledge.  He  took  me  to  the 
books  in  his  study,  and  showed  me  many  volumes  of 
fine  poems;  pointing  out  some  passages  to  me  that 
greatly  diminished  my  admiration  of  my  own  lines  on 
the  thistle.  The  vast  distance  which  I  perceived  be- 
tween  myself  and  these  writers  threw  me  into  despair. 

Mr.  Y seeing  me  thoroughly  abashed,   observed 

that  he  was  glad  to  find  I  saw  the  difference  between 
bad  and  good  poetry;  and  pointed  out  to  me,  it  was 
not  likely,  if  I  tumed  my  industry  to  writing  verses, 
that  I  should  ever  either  eam  my  bread,  or  equal 
those  who  had  enjoyed  greater  advantages  of  leisure 
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and  education.  'Bnt,  Jervas,'  continued  he,  'I  com 
mend  you  for  jonv  application  and  quickness  in  leam 
ing  to  "write  and  read,  in  so  Short  a  time:  yon  wil 
find  both  these  qnalifications  of  great  advantage  t< 
you.  Now,  I  advise  you,  tum  your  thoughts  to  some 
thing  that  may  make  you  useful  to  other  people.  Yoi 
have  your  bread  to  eam,  and  this  you  can  only  do  b] 
making  yourself  useful  in  some  way  or  other.  Loci 
about  you,  and  you  will  see  that  I  teil  you  truth.  Yoi 
may  perceive  that  the  servants  in  my  house  are  al 
useful  to  me,  and  that  I  pay  them  for  their  servicee 
The  Cook  who  can  dress  my  dinner,  the  baker  wh< 
bakes  bread  for  me,  the  smith  who  knows  how  to  sho( 
my  horses,  the  writing-master  who  undertakes  to  teacl 
my  children  to  write,  can  all  eam  money  for  them 
selves,  and  make  themselves  independent.  —  And  yoi 
may  remark  that,  of  all  those  I  have  mentioned,  th< 
writing-master  is  the  most  respected,  and  the  best  paid 
There  are  some  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  some  kind 
of  labour,  that  are  more  highly  paid  for  than  others 
But  I  have  said  enough  to  you,  Jervas,  for  the  present 
I  do  not  want  to  lecture  you,  but  to  serve  you. — Yoi 
are  a  young  lad,  and  have  had  no  experience;  I  an 
an  old  man,  and  have  had  a  great  deal:  so  perhap 
mj  advice  may  be  of  some  use  to  you.' 

"His  advice  was  indeed  of  the  greatest  use  to  me 
every  word  he  said  sunk  into  my  mind.  I  wish  thosi 
who  give  advice  to  young  people,  especiaUy  to  thos« 
in  a  lower  Station  than  themselves,  would  follow  thi 
gentleman's  example;  and,  instead  of  haranguing  witl 
the  haughtiness  of  superior  knowledge,  would  speai 
with  such  kindness  as  to  persuade  at  the  same  tim( 
that  thcy  convince. 
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"The  very  day  that  Mr.  Y spoke  to  me  in 

this  manner,  he  called  me  in,  that  I  might  teil  his 

eldest  grandson  the  names  which  we  miners  give  to 

certain  fossils  that  had  been  sent  him  from  Comwall; 

and,  after  observing  to   the  boy  that  this  knowledge 

wottld  be  useful  to  him,  he  begged  me  to  teil  him 

exactly  how  the  mine,  in  which  I  had  been  employed, 

was  worked.     This  I  did,  as  well  as  I  was  able;  and 

imperfect  as  my  description  was,  it  entertained  the  boys 

so  mnch  that  I  determined  to  try  to  make  a  sort  of 

model  of  the  tin-mine  for  their  amusement. 

"But  this  I  found  no  easy  task;  my  remembrance, 
even  of  the  place  in  which  I  had  lived  all  my  life,  was 
not  sufficiently  exact  to  serve  me,  as  to  the  length, 
height,  breadth,  &c.  of  the  different  parts;  and  though 

Mr.  Y had  a  good  collection  of  fossils,  I  was  at  a 

loss,  for  want  of  materials,  to  represent  properly  the 
diflferent  strata  and  veins;  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  country. 

"  My  temper,  naturally  enthusiastic,  was  not  on  this 
occasion  to  be  daunted  by  any  difficulties.  I  was 
roused  by  the  notion  that  I  should  be  able  to  com- 
plete  something  that  would  be  really  useful  to  my  kind 
benefactor's  family;  and  I  anticipated  with  rapture,  the 
moment  when  I  should  produce  my  model  complete, 

and  justify  Mr.  Y 's  opinion  of  my  diligence  and 

capacity.  I  thonght  of  nothing  eise  from  the  moment 
these  ideas  came  into  my  head.  The  measures,  plans, 
and  specimens  of  earths  and  ore  which  were  wanting, 
I  knew  could  only  be  obtained  from  the  mine;  and 
such  was  my  ardour  to  accomplish  my  little  project, 
that  I  determined  at  all  hazards  to  return  into  Com- 
wall,  and  to  ask  my  good  master's  permission  to  rc- 
visit  the  mine  in  the  night  time. 


«( 
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"Accordingly,  without  a  moment's  dclay,  I  set  out 
npon  this  expedition.  Part  of  the  joumej  I  performed 
on  foot;  but  wherever  I  could,  I  got  a  set  down,  be- 
canse  I  was  impatient  to  get  near  tbe  Lan$%  End,  I 
concluded  that  the  wonder  excited  by  my  sadden  dis- 
appearance  had  subsided  by  this  time;  that  I  was  too 
insignificant  to  make  it  worth  while  to  Continus  a 
search  after  me  for  more  than  a  few  days;  and  that,  in 
all  likeHhood,  my  master  had  dismissed  from  bis  work 
the  gang  who  had  been  concemed  in  tbe  plot,  and 
who  were  the  only  persons  whose  revenge  I  had  rea- 
son  to  fear. 

"However,  as  I  drew  near  the  mine,  I  had  the 
prudence  not  to  expose  myself  unnecessarily;  and  I 
watched  my  opportunity  so  well,  that  I  contrived  to 
meet  my  master,  in  bis  walk  homeward,  when  no  one 
was  with  bim.     I  hastily  gave  bim  a  letter  from  Mr. 

Y ,  as  a  certificate  of  my  good  conduct  since  my 

leaving  bim;  then  explained  tbe  reason  of  my  retum, 
and  asked  permission  to  examine  the  mines  that  night 

"He  expressed  a  good  deal  of  surprise,  but  no  dis- 
pleasure,  at  my  boldness  in  retuming:  he  willingly 
granted  my  request;  but,  at  the  same  time,  wamed  me 
that  some  of  my  enemies  were  still  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood;  and  that,  though  he  had  dismissed  them  from 
bis  works,  and  though  several  had  left  the  country  in 
search  of  eriiployment  elsewbere,  yet  he  was  informed  that 
two  or  three  of  the  gang,  and  Clarke  among  the  number, 
were  seen  lurking  about  the  country:  that  they  had 
swom  vengeance  against  me  for  hetraying  them,  as  tbey 
called  it;  and  had  been  indefatigably  active  in  tbeir 
search  after  me. 

"My  master  consequently  advised  me  to  stay  only 
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theensuing  night,  and  to  depart  befgre  daybreak:  be 
also  cautioned  me  not  to  wake  tbe  man  wbo  now  slept 
in  my  hat  in  tbe  mine. 

"I  did  not  like  to  spoil  tbe  only  good  suit  of 
clothes  of  wbicb  I  was  possessed;  so,  before  I  went  down 
into  tbe  mine,  I  got  from  my  master  my  old  jacket, 
apron,  and  cap,  in  wbicb  being  equipped,  and  fur- 
nished  witb  a  lantem,  and  rod  for  measuring,  I  de- 
scended  into  tbe  mine.  , 

"I  went  to  work  as  quietly  as  possible,  surveyed 
the  place  exactly,  and  remembered  wbat  I  bad  beard 

Mr.  Y observe,  *tbat  people  can  never  make  tbeir 

knowledge  usefül,  if  tbey  bave  not  been  at  tbe  pains 
to  make  it  exact.'  I  was  determined  to  give  bim  a 
proof  of  my  exactness:  accordingly  I  measiired  and 
Bttinuted  down  every  tbing  witb  tbe  most  cautious  ac- 
curacy;  and,  so  intent  was  my  mind  upon  my  work, 
the  tbougbts  of  Clarke  and  bis  associates  never  came 
across  me  for  a  moment.  Nay,  I  absolutely  forgot  tbe 
man  in  tbe  bat,  and  am  astonisbed  be  was  not  sooner 


"Wbat  roused  bim  at  last  was,  I  believe,  tbe  noise 
I  made  in  loosening  some  eartb  and  stones  for  speci- 
niens.  A  great  stone  came  tumbling  down,  and  imme- 
äiately  afterwards  I  beard  one  of  tbe  borses  neigb, 
^Mcb  sbowed  me  I  bad  waked  tbem  at  least;  and  I 
kötook  myself  to  a  biding-place,  in  tbe  western  gallery, 
where  I  kept  qniet,  for  I  believe  a  quarter  of  an  bour, 
in  Order  to  give  tbe  borses  and  tbe  man,  if  be  were 
AWake,  time  to  go  to  sleep  again. 

"I  ventured  out  of  my  bidmg-place  too  soon;  for, 
just  as  I  left  my  nook,  I  saw  tbe  man  at  tbe  end  of 
the  gallery.     Instantly,  upon  tbe  sigbt  of  me,  be  put 
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both  bis  bands  before  hia  face,  gavc  a  lood  sbriek 
tnmed  bis  back,  and  took  to  bis  beels  witb  tbe  greates 
precipitation.  I  guessed  tbat,  as  be  said  yesterday,  la.4 
took  me  for  tbe  gbost  of  mjself;  and  tbat  bis  terro 
made  bim  mistake  my  lantem  for  a  blue  taper.  I  bff.< 
no  cbain;  bat  tbat  I  bad  a  rod  in  my  band  is  mofi 
certain:  and  it  is  also  true  tbat  I  took  advantage  <^ 
bis  fears,  to  drive  bim  out  of  my  way;  for  tbe  momex3 
be  began  to  run,  I  sbook  my  rod  as  fast  and  as  loix< 
as  I  could  against  tbe  tin  top  of  my  lantem;  and 
trampled  witb  tiiy  feet  as  if  I  was  pursuing  bim. 

'^As  soon  as  tbe  coast  was  clear,  I  bastened  bao- 
for  my  specimens-,  wbicb  I  packed  up  in  my  bask^' 
and  then  decamped  as  fast  as  I  could.  Tbis  is  tbe  onl- 
time  I  ever  walked  in  tbe  westem  gallery  witb  a  Äto 
taper  in  my  band,  dragging  a  cham  after  me,  wbatev^ 
tbe  gbost-seer  may  report  to  tbe  contrary. 

"I  was  beartily  glad  to  get  away,   and  to  baW 
tbus  bappily  accomplisbed  tbe  object  of  my  joumey. 
carried  my  basket  on  my  back  for  some  miles,  tili 
got  to  tbe  place  wbere  a  waggon  put  up;  and  in  tbis 
travelled  safely  back  to  Exeter. 

"I  determined  not  to  sbow  my  model  to  Mr.  Y 

or  tbe  boys,  tili  it  sbould  be  as  complete  as  I  couL- 
make  it.  I  got  a  good  ingenious  carpenter,  wbo  ba- 
been  in  tbe  babit  of  working  for  tbe  toy-sbops,  to  bel^ 
me;  and  laid  out  tbe  best  part  of  my  worldly  treasur* 
upon  tbis  my  grand  first  project.  I  bad  new  model 
made  of  tbe  sieves  for  lueing^  tbe  hox  and  trough^  tb^ 
htLddhy  wrech^  and  tool*^  beside  some  dozen  of  wooder 
workmen,  wbeelbarroiÄ,  &c.;  witb  wbicb  tbe  carpenter 

*  The  namcs  of  vcssels  and  machines  used  in  tho  Comi^  tin-m!nos. 
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iy  mj  directions,  famished  my  mine.     I  paid  a  smith 

^d  tinman,  moreover,  for  modeis  of  our  stamps^  and 

^imnff'housey  and  an  iron  grate  for  my  box:  besides,  I 

^ud  a  lion  rampant*^  and  other  small  matters,  from  the 

pewterer;  also  a  pair  of  bellows,  finisbed  by  tbe  glover-, 

for  all  wbich  articles,  as  they  were  out  of  tbe  common 

Way,  I  was  cbarged  bigb. 

"It  was  some  time,  even  wben  all  tbis  was  ready, 

before  we  could  contrive  to  make  our  puppets  do  tbeir 

bnsiness   properly:    but   patience    accomplisbes    every 

thing.     At  last  we  got  our  wooden  miners  to  obey  us, 

and  to  perform  tbeir  several  tasks  at  tbe  word  of  com- 

xnand;  tbat  is  to  say,  at  tbe  pulling  of  certain  strings 

and  wireS)  wbicb  we  fastened  to  tbeir  legs,  arms,  beads, 

and  sboulders:  wbicb  wires,  being  slender  and  black, 

were  at  a  little   distance  invisible   to  tbe  spectators. 

^Then  tbe  skeletons  were  perfect,  we  feil  to  work  to 

dress  and  paint  tbem;  and  I  never  sball  forget  tbe  de- 

Hght  witb  wbicb  I  contemplated  our  wbole  Company  of 

puppets:  men,  women,  and  cbildren,  fresb  painted  and 

dizened   out,    all  in  tbeir  proper  colours.      Tbe  car- 

penter  could  scarcely  prevent  me  from  spoiling  tbem: 

I  was  so  impatient  to  set  tbem  at  work  tbat  I  could 

iiot  wait  tili  tbeir  clotbes  were  dry;  and  I  was  every 

half  bour  rubbing  my  fingers  upon  tbeir  cbeeks,  to  try 

"Ä^hether  tbe  red  paint  was  yet  bard  enougb. 

"Witb  some  pride,  I  announced  my  intended  ex- 

kibition  to  Mr.  Y ;   and  be  appointed  tbat  even- 

ing  for  seeing  it,  saying  tbat  none  but  bis  own  boys 
Aould  be  present  at  tbe  iirst  representation.  It  was 
for  tbem  alone  it  was  originaUy  designed;  but  I  was 
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>.o  clianijed  vhh  mv  nevlv-fiiiisbeii  ^rork«  that  I  would 
^rh/ÜY  hnY^  Lad  all  £xe:er  pr&i«n;  at  the  exhibition« 
Ilow<>\'*fr.  1/efore  ni^ht.  I  was  convinecd  of  my  friend 

Mr.  Y 'b  EUperior  pradence:  ihe  whole  tÜng,  as 

ibe  <:arj/*fiit*r  said.  tr^»/  «j/T  pretty  well:  but  several  di&- 
sLHi^rr.  ]iapp4»ned  whlch  I  had  not  tbreseen.    There  was 
'jüH  fctiflr  old   fellow,   whos«  arms.   t^-itch  them  whicb 
w^y  l  would.  I  could  never  get  to  bend:  and  an  ob- 
ctixiate    old  w/man,    who   would  never  do  any  thing 
*;lwr  but  curtfey.  when  1  wanted  her  lo  kneel  down  and 
to  do  her  work.     My  children  sorted  their  lieaps  of 
rubbiKh  aud  ore  very  dexterously;   excepting  one  un- 
Jucky  litt  Je  chap,   who,   firom  the  beginniug,  had  his 
bead,  Komehow  or  other,  tnmed  the  wrong  way  upon 
bib  Kbouldf^rs;  and  1  could  never  manage,  all  the  night, 
Uß  H(it  h  right  again:  it  was  in  vain  I  flattered  myself 
tbat  ]iiH  wry  neck  would  escape  obser\'ation;  for,  as  he 
wsiH  one  of  the  wbeelbarrow  boys,  he  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  tbe  piece;  and,  whenever  he  appeared,  wheel- 
ing  or  ernptyirig  bis  barrow,  I  to  my  mortiiieation  heard 
repcatcd  jjcals  of  laugbter  from  the  spectat ors,  in  which 
evcn    my    patron,    notwithstanding    bis    good-natured 
jitriigglcH  against  it  for  some  time,   was  at  last  com- 
j>ülled  to  join. 

"I,  all  tbe  wliile,  was  wiping  my  forehead  behind 
my  Hbow-box;  for  I  never  was  in  such  a  bath  of  heat 
in  my  lifo;  not  tbe  bardest  day's  work  I  ever  wrought 
in  tlio  miiio  made  mc  one  half  so  bot  as  setting  these 
|)U|)potH  to  work. 

"When  my  exhibitiou  was  over,  good  Mr.  Y 

came  to  me,  and  consoled  me  for  all  disasters,  by  the 
praiHOH  bn  bcstowed  upon  my  patience  and  ingenuity: 
lio  Hhowed  nio  tbat  he  knew  the  difficulties  with  which 
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l  had  to  contend:  and  he  mentioned  the  defects  to  me 

lö  the  kindest  manner,  and  Low  they  miglit  be  remedied. 

X  see,'  Said  he,  smiling,  *that  you  have  endeavoured 

to  make  something  useful  for  the  entertainment  of  my 

bojs;  and  I  will  take  pains  to  make  it  tnrn  out  ad- 

Vantageously  to  you.'  • 

"The  next  morning  I  went  to  look  at  my  show- 
box, which  Mr.  Y had  desired  me  to  leave  in  his 

study;  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  front  of  the  box, 
'^V'hich  I  had  left  open  for  the  speetators,  fiUed  up  with 
Boards,  and  having  a  circular  glass  in  the  middle.  The 
Bldest  boy,  who  stood  by  enjoying  my  surprise,  bid  me 
look  in,  and  teil  him  what  I  saw.  What  was  my 
ctstonishment,  when  I  first  looked  through  this  glass — 
*-Ä8  large  as  the  life! — As  large  as  the  lifel'  cried  I,  in 
SLcbniration — 'I  see  the  puppets,  the  wheelbarrowsy  every 
t^liing  as  large  as  life!' 

"Mr.   Y then  told  me,    that   it   was   by  his 

^landson's  directions  that  this  glass,  which  he  said  was 

called  a  magnifying-glass,  or  convex-lens,  was  added 

to  my  show-box.     *He  makes  you  a  present  of  it;  and 

How,'  added  he,  smiling,  'get  all  your  little  performers 

^to  Order,  and  prepare  for  a  second  representation:  I 

'Will  send  for  a  clock-maker  in  this  town,  who  is  an 

iigenious  man,  and  will  show  you  how  to  manage  pro- 

perly  the  motions  of  your  puppets;  and  then  we  will 

get  a  good  painter  to  paint  them  for  you.' 

"There  was  at  this  time,  in  Exeter,  a  society  of 
fiterary  gentlemen,  who  met  once  a  week  at  each  other's 

iouses.     Mr.  Y was  one  of  these;  and  several  of 

the  principal  families  in  Exeter,  especially  those  who 
iad  children,  came  on  the  appointed  evening  to  see  the 
model  of  the  Comwall  tin-mine,  which,  with  the  as- 
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sistance  of  the  clock-maker  and  painter,  was  now  l: 
come  really  a  show  worth  looking  at.  I  made  but  ft 
blunders  this  time,  and  the  Company  were  indtdge 
enough  to  pardon  these,  and  to  express  themselves  v< 
pleased  with  my  little  exhibition.  They  gave  me,  i 
deed,  solid  marks  of  tlieir  satisfaction,  which  were  qui 

unexpected:  after  the  exhibition,  Mr.  Y 's  youngc 

grandchild,  in  the  name  of  the  rest  of  the  compan 
presented  me  with  a  purse,  containing  the  contributio: 
which  had  been  made  for  me. 

"After  repaying  all  my  expenses  for  my  jounw 
and  machinery,  I  found  I  had  six  guineas  and  a  crov 
to  spare.  So  I  thought  myself»a  rieh  man;  and,  havii 
never  seen  so  much  money  together  in  my  life  befoi 
as  six  golden  guineas  and  a  crown,  I  should,  mc 
probably,  like  the  generality  of  people  who  come  in 
the  possession  of  unexpected  wealth,  have  becou 
extravagant,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  advice 

my  kind  monitor,  Mr.  Y .     When  I  showed  him 

pair  of  Chinese  tumblers,  which  I  had  bought  from. 
pedlar  for  twice  as  much  as  they  were  worth,  mere 
because  they  pleased  my  fancy,  he  shook  his  head,  ai 
observed  that  I  might,  before  my  death,  want  this  v© 
money  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread.  'If  you  spend  jo 
money  as  fast  as  you  get  it,  Jervas,'  said  he,  'no  matt 
how  ingenious  or  industrious  you  are,  you  will  alwa; 
be  poor.  Remember  the  good  proverb  that  says,  2 
dustry  ü  Fortune^ 8  right  hand^  and  Frugality  her  lefi 
a  proverb  which  has  been  worth  ten  times  more  to  fl 
than  all  my  little  purse  contained:  so  true  it  is,  ih^ 
those  do  not  always  give  most  who  give  money." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"I  HAD  soon  reason  to  rejoice  at  having  thrown 
away  no  more  monej  on  baubles,  as  I  had  occasion 
for  my  whole  stock  to  fit  myself  out  for  a  new  way  of 

üfe.    'Jervas,'  said  Mr.  Y to  me,  *I  have  at  last 

found  an  occupation,  which  I  hope  will  suit  you.' — 
Unknown  to  me,  he  had  been,  ever  since  he  first  saw 
my  little  model,  intent  apon  tuming  it  to  my  lasting 
advantage.  Among  the  gentlemen  of  the  society  which 
I  have  before  mentioned,  there  was  one  who  had  formed 
a  design  of  sending  some  well-informed  lecturer  through 
England,  to  exhibit  modeis  of  the  machines  used  in 

maimfactories :  Mr.  Y purposely  invited  this  gentle- 

man  the  evening  that  I  exhibited  my  tin-mine,  and 
proposed  to  him  that  I  should  be   permitted  to  ac- 

company  bis  lecturer.    To  this  he  agreed.    Mr.  Y 

told  me  that  although  the  person  who  was  fixed  upon 
as  lecturer  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of  man  he  should 
have  chosen,  yet  as  he  was  a  relation  of  the  gentleman 
who  set  the  business  on  foot,  no  objection  could  well 
ke  made  to  him. 

"I  was  rather  daunted  by  the  cold  and  haughty 
kok  with  which  my  new  master,  the  lecturer,  received 

jne  when  I  was  presented  to  him.    Mr.  Y ,  obs'erv- 

ing  this,  whispered  to  me  at  parting,  ^Make  yourself 
^weM,  and  you  will  soon  be  agreeable  to  him.  We 
mnst  not'expect  to  find  friends  ready  made  wherever 
We  go  in  the  world:  we  often  have  to  make  friends  for 
ODTselves  with  great  pains  and  care.'  It  cost  me  both 
pains  and  care,  I  know,  to  make  this  lecturer  my 
fiiend.     He  was  what  is  called  born  a  gentleman;  and 
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he  begaii  by  treating  me  as  a  low-born  upstart,  who, 
being  perfectly  Ignorant,   wanted  to  pass  for  a  sclf- 
taught  genius.    That  I  was  low-bom,  I  did  not  attemp* 
to  conceal;  nor  did  I  perceive  that  I  had  any  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  my  birth,  or  of  having  raised  mysetf 
by  honest  means  to  a  Station  above  that  in  which  I 
was  born.    I  was  proud  of  this  circumstance,  and  there- 
fore  it  was  no  torment  to  me  to  hear  the   continnal 
hints  which  my  well-bom  master  threw  out  upon  this 
subject.    I  moreover  never  pretended  to  any  knowledge 
which  I  had  not;  so  that,  by  degrees,  notwithstanding 
his  prejudices,  he  began  to  feel  that  I  had  neither  the 
presumption  of  an  upstart,  nor  of  a  self-taught  genius. 

I  kept  in  mind  the  counsel  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Y , 

to  endeavour  to  make  myself  useful  to  my  employer; 
but  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  do  this  at  first,  because 
he  had  such  a  dread  of  my  awkwardness  that  he  would 
never  let  me  touch  any  of  his  apparatus.  I  was  always 
left  to  stand  like  a  cipher  beside  him  whilst  he  lectured; 
and  I  had  regularly  the  mortification  of  hearing  him 
conclude  his  lecture  with,  'iVb«^,  gentlemen  arid  ladies^  I 
will  not  detain  you  any  longer  from  what^  I  am  sensible^ 
ü  much  heiter  wortk  yov/r  attention  than  any  tJdng  I  can 
offer — Mr.  Jerva^s  ptippet-show,^ 

"It  happened  one  day  that  he  sent  me  with  a 
Shilling,  as  he  thought,  to  pay  a  hostler  for  the  feeding 
of  his  horse;  as  I  rubbed  the  money  between  my  finger 
and  thumb,  I  perceived  that  the  white  surface  came 
oflP,  and  the  piece  looked  yellow:  I  recoUected  that  my 
master  had  the  day  before  been  showing  some  ex- 
periments  with  quicksilver  and  gold,  and  that  he  had 
covered  a  guinea  with  quicksilver:  so  I  immediately 
took  the  money  back,  and  my  master,  for  the  first  timQ 
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^  bis  life,  thanked  me  very  cordially;  for  this  was  in 
^eaGtjr  a  goinea,  and  not  a  Shilling.  He  was  also 
SQrprised  at  my  directly  mentioning  the  experiment  he 
^  sliown. 

"The  next  day  that  he  lectured,  he  omitted  the 
offensive  co&clnsion  about  Mr.  Jeiras's  puppet-show.  I 
observed,  farther,  to  my  infinite  satisfaction,  that  after 
tluB  aSair  of  the  guinea,  he  was  not  so  suspicious  of 
my  honesty  as  he  nsed  to  appear  to  be :  he  now  yielded 
more  to  his  natural  indolence,  and  sufPered  me  to  pack 
Qp  bis  things  for  him,  and  to  do  a  hundred  little  Ser- 
vices which  formerly  he  used  roughly  to  refuse  at  my 
bands;  saying,  'I  had  rather  do  it  myself,  «r,'  or,  'I 
don't  like  to  have  any  body  meddle  with  my  things, 
Hr.  Jervas.'  But  his  tone  changed,  and  it  was  now, 
'Jervas,  TU  leave  you  to  put  up  these  things,  whilst  I 
go  and  read;' — or,  '  Jervas,  will  you  see  that  I  leave 
none  of  my  goods  behind  me,  there's  a  good  lad?' — 
In  truth ,  he  was  rather  apt  to  leave  his  goods  behind 
bim:  he  was  the  most  absent  and  forgetful  man  alive. 
During  the  first  half  year  we  travelled  together,  whilst 
be  attempted  to  take  care  of  his  own  things,  I  counted 
tbat  he  lost  two  pair  and  a  half  of  slippers,  one  boot, 
tbree  night-caps,  one  shirt,  and  fifteen  pocket-handker- 
cbiefs.  Many  of  these  losses,  I  make  no  doubt,  were 
86t  down  in  his  Imagination  to  my  account  whilst  he 
bad  no  opinion  of  my  honesty;  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
be  was  afterwards  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  injustice 
of  bis  suspicions,  as,  from  the  time  that  I  had  the 
cbarge  of  his  goods  y  as  he  called  them,  to  the  day  we 
parted,  including  a  space  of  above  four  years  and  a 
balf,  he  never  lost  any  thing  but  one  red  night-cap, 
which,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  he  sent  in  his  wig  one 
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Sunday  morning  to  the  barber's,  but  whicli  ncver  ca: 
back  again,  and  an  old  ragged  blue  pocket-handk 
chief,  which  he  said  be  put  under  bis  pillow,  or  ii 
bis  boot,  wben  be  went  to  bed  at  night.  He  bad 
odd  way  of  sticking  bis  pocket-handkerchief  into 
boot,  *that  he  migbt  be  sure  to  find  it  in  the  momir 
I  suspect  the  handkerchief  was  carried  down  in  1 
boot  wben  it  was  taken  to  be  cleaned.  He  was,  hc 
ever,  perfectly  certain  that  these  two  losses  were  i 
to  be  imputed  to  any  carelessness  of  mine.  He  ofl 
said  he  was  obliged  to  me  for  the  attention  I  paid 
bis  interests ;  he  treated  me  now  very  civilly,  and  woi 
sometimes  condescend  to  explain  to  me  in  private  wl 
I  did  not  understand  in  bis  public  lectures. 

"I  was  presently  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  '. 
secretary.  He  wrote  a  miserably  bad  band:  and  '. 
manuscripts  were  so  scratched  and  interlined,  that 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  decipher  '. 
own  writing,  wben  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
bis  notes  in  lecturing.  He  was,  moreover,  extrem< 
near-sighted;  and  he  had  a  stränge  trick  of  wrinkli 
up  the  skin  on  the  bridge  of  bis  nose  when  he  ti 
perplexed:  altogether,  bis  look  was  so  comical  wh 
he  began  to  pore  over  these  papers  of  bis,  that  few 
the  younger  part  of  our  audiences  could  resist  their 
clination  to  laugh.  This  disconcerted  bim  beyo 
measure;  and  he  was  truly  glad  to  accept  my  offer 
copying  out  bis  scrawls  fairly  in  a  good  bold  rou 
band.  I  could  now  write,  if  I  may  say  it  with< 
vanity,  an  excellent  band,  and  could  go  over  bis  c 
culations  as  far  as  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmc 
were  concerned;  so  that  I  became  quite  bis  factotu 
and  I  thought  myself  rewarded  for  all  my  pains, 
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l^iÄVing  opportunities  of  gaining  cvery  day  some  fresh 
piece  of  knowledge  from  the  perusal  of  the  notes  which 
I  transcribed. 

"It  was  now  that  I  feit  most  thoroughly  the  ad- 
vantage  of  having  leamed  to  read  and  write:  stores.  of 
^sefiil  Information  were  opened  to  me,  and  my  curiosity 
and  desire  to  inform  myself  were  insatiable.  I  often 
sat  up  half  the  night  reading  and  writing :  I  had  free 
access  now  to  all  my  fellow-traveller's  books,  and  I 
thought  I  conld  never  study  them  enough. 

"At  the  commencement  of  my  studies,  my  master 
often  praised  my  diligence,  and  would  show  me  where 
to  look  for  what  I  wanted  in  his  books,  or  explain 
difficulties:  I  looked  up  to  him  as  a  miracle  of  science 
andleaming;  nay,  I  was  actually  growing  fond  of  him, 
tut  this  did  not  last  long.  In  process  of  time,  he 
grew  shy  of  explaining  things  to  me;  he  scolded  me 
for  thumbing  his  books,  though,  God  knows,  my 
thumbs  were  always  cleaner  than  his  own,  and  he 
thwarted  me  continually  upon  some  pretence  or  other. 
1  could  not  for  some  time  conceive  the  cause  of  this 
change  in  my  master' s  behaviour:  indeed  it  was  hard 
for  me  to  guess  or  believe  that  he  was  become  jealous 
of  the  talents  and  knowledge  of  a  poor  lad,  whose 
Jgnorance  he,  but  a  few  years  before,  had  so  mueh 
iespised  and  derided.  I  was  the  more  surprised  at 
ftis  new  tum  of  his  mind,  because  I  was  conscious 
tluit,  instead  of  becoming  more  conceited,  I  had  of  late 
kecome  more  humble;  but  this  humility  was,  by  my 
Bnspicious  master,  attributed  to  artifice,  and  tended 
more  than  any  thing  to  confirm  him  in  his  notion 
that  I  had  formed  a  plan  to  supplant  him  in  his  Of- 
fice of  lecturer,  a  scheme  which  had  never  entered 
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into  my  head.  I  was  thunderstruck  when  he  one  da 
Said  to  me,  *You  need  not  study  so  hard,  Mr.  Jerva 

for  I  promise  you  that,   even  with  Mr.  Y 's  a 

sistance,  and  all  your  art^  you  will  not  be  able  i 
supplant  me,  clever  as,  with  all  afPected  humility,  yc 
think  yourself.' 

"The  truth  lightened  upon  me  at  once.  Had  1: 
been  a  judge  of  the  human  countenance,  he  must  ha\ 
Seen  my  innocence  in  my  looks:  but  he  was  so  fixe 
in  his  opinion,  that  I  knew  any  protestations  I  coul 
make  of  my  never  having  thought  of  the  scheme  t 
imputed  to  me,  would  serve  only  to  confirm  him  i 
his  idea  of  my  dissimulation.  I  contented  myself  wil 
retuming  to  him  his  books  and  his  manuscripts,  ar 
thenceforward  withdrew  my  attention  from  his  lecture 
to  which  I  had  always  tili  now  been  one  of  the  mo 
eager  auditors;  by  these  proceedings  I  hoped  to  qui 
his  suspicions.  I  no  longer  applied  myself  to  an 
studies  in  which  he  was  engaged,  to  show  him  that  m 
competition  with  him  was  far  from  my  thoughts;  an 
I  have  since  reflected  that  this  fit  of  jealousy  of  hi 
which  I  at  the  time  looked  upon  as  a  misfortune,  b 
cause  it  stopped  me  short  in  pursuits  which  we3 
highly  agreeable  to  my  taste,  was  in  fact  of  essentii 
Service  to  me.  My  reading  had  been  too  general;  aa 
I  had  endeavoured  to  master  so  many  things,  that 
was  not  likely  to  make  myself  thoroughly  skilled  i 
any.  As  a  blacksmith  said  once  to  me,  when  he  wa 
asked  why  he  was  not  both  blacksmith  and  whitesmitl 
*The  smith  that  will  meddle  with  all  things  may  g 
shoe  the  goslings;'  an  old  proverb,  which,  from  it 
mixture  of  droUery  and  good  sense,  became  ever  afte 
a  favourite  of  mine, 
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"Having  retumed  mj  master^s  books,  I  had  only 
^ch  to  read  as  I  could  purchase  or  borrow  for  myself, 
*ixd  I  became  very  careful  in  my  choice:  I  also  took 
^very  opportunity  of  learning  all  I  could  from  the  con- 
^ersation  of  sensible  people,  wherever  we  went;  and  I 
*otmd  that  one  piece  of  knowledge  helped  me  to  an- 
otJier  often  when  I  least  expected  it.  And  this  I  may 
3^d,  for  the  encouragement  of  others,  that  every  thing 
"^hich  I  leamed  accurately  was,  at  some  time  or  other 
of  my  life,  of  use  to  me. 

"After  having  made  a  progress  through  England, 
iDy  fellow-traveller  determined  to   try  his   fortune  in 
tle  metropolis,  and  to  give  lectures  there  to  young 
people  during  the  winter   season.      Accordingly,    we 
pToceeded  towards  London,  taking  Woolwich  in   ouu 
"^ay,  where  we  exhibited  before  the  young  gentlemen 
of  the  military  academy.     My  master,   who,   since  he 
*iad  withdrawn  his  notes  from  my  hands,   had  no  one 
^  copy  them  fairly,  found  himself,  during  his  lecture, 
^n  some  perplexity;  and,  as  he  exhibited  his  usual  odd 
^^ntortions  upon  this  occasion,   the  young  gentlemen 
Could  not  restrain  their  laughter:  he  also  prolonged  his 
*«ctiire   more   than    his    audience   liked,    and   several 
yawned  terribly,  and  made  signs  of  an  impatient  desire 
^  See  what  was  in  my  box,   as  a  relief  from  their 
^tigue.    This  my  master  quickly  perceived,  and,  being 
^xtremely  provoked,  he  spoke  to  me  with  a  degree  of 
iarshness    and   insolence   which,    as  I    bore    it    with 
temper,  prepossessed  the  young  Company  in  my  favour. 
fle  concluded  his  lecture  with  the  old  sentence:  *  Gen- 
tlemen, I  shall  no  longer  detain  you  from  what  I  am 
OTre  is  much  better  worthy  of  your  attention  than  any 
flung  I  can  oflfer,  viz.  Mr.  Jervas's  puppet-show.'    This 
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was  an  nnlucky  speech  on  the  present  occasion,  fc 
happened  that  every  body,   after  having  seen  wha 
called  my  puppet-show,   was  precisely  of  this  opin 
Uj  maater  grew  more  and  more  impatient,  and  wa, 
to  hurry  me  away,   but  one  spirited  young  man  i 
warmly  took  me  and  my  tin-mine  under  bis  protect 
I  stood  my  ground,   insisting  npon  my  right  to  fii 
my  exbibition,   as  my  master  bad  been  allowed 
time  to  finish  bis.     Tbe  young  gentleman  wbo 
ported  me  was  as  well  pleased  by  my  present  firm: 
as  be  bad  been  by  my  former  patience.    At  partin^ 
made  a  bandsome  collection  for  me,  wbicb  I  refuse« 
accept,  taking  only  tbe  regulär  price.     'Well/  said 
*you  sball  be  no  loser  by  tbis.    You  are  going  to  to 
my  fatber  is  in  London;   bere  is  bis   direction. 
mention  you  to  bim  tbe  next  time  I  write  bome, 
you'U  not  be  tbe  worse  for  tbat.' 

"As  soon  as  we  got  to  London,  I  went  accorc 
to  my  direction.  Tbe  young  gentleman  bad  l 
more  punctual  in  writing  bome  tban  young  gentlei 
sometimes  are.  I  was  appointed  to  come  with 
modeis  tbe  next  evening,  wben  a  number  of  yo 
people  were  coUected,  beside  tbe  cbildren  of  tbe  fan 
Tbe  young  spectators  gatbered  round  me  at  one 
of  a  large  saloon,  asking  me  innumerable  questi 
after  tbe  exbibition  was  over;  wbilst  the  master  of 
bouse,  wbo  was  an  East  India  director,  was  walt 
up  and  down  tbe  room,  con versing  witb  a  gentlei 
in  an  officer's  uniform.  Tbey  were,  as  I  aftcrw« 
understood,  talking  about  tbe  casting  of  some  gun 
Woolwicb  for  tbe  East  India  Company.  'Cbar 
said  tbe  director,  coming  to  tbe  place  wbere  we  "v 
Standing,  afid  tapping  one  of  bis  sons  on  tbe  sboul 
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*do  you  recollect  what  your  brother  told  us  about  the 
Proportion  of  tin  which  is  used  in  casting  brass  cannon 
at  Woolwich?'  The  yonng  gentleman  answered  that 
he  eould  not  recollect,  but  referred  bis  father  to  mo; 
addiug,  that  bis  brother  told  bim  I  was  the  person 
fifom  whom  he  had  the  information.  My  memory 
«erved  me  exactly,  and  I  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  I 
hä.  not  neglected  the  opportunity  of  gaining  this 
knowledge,  dnring  our  short  stay  at  Woolwicb.  The 
East  India  director,  pleased  with  my  answering  bis 
&8t  question  accurately,  condescended,  in  compliance 
with  his  children's  entreaties,  to  examine  my  modeis, 
aad  questioned  me  npon  a  variety  of  subjects :  at  lengtli 
he  observed  to  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  been 
eonversing,  that  I  explained  my  seif  well,  that  I  knew  all  I 
did  know  accurately,  and  that  I  had  the  art  of  captivat- 
ing  the  attention  of  young  people.  'I  do  think,'  con- 
duded  he,  'that  he  would  answer  Dr.  Bell's  descrip- 
tion  better  than  any  person  I  have  seen.'  He  then 
inquired  particularly  into  my  bistory  and  connexions, 
all  of  which  I  told  bim  exactly.     He  took  down  the 

direction  to  Mr.  Y ,   and  my  good  master  (as  I 

ßhall  always  call  Mr.  R ),   and  to  several  other 

gentlemen,  at  whose  bouses  I  had  been  during  tbe 
last  three  or  four  years,  telling  me  that  he  would  write 
to  them  about  me;  and  that  if  he  found  my  accounts 
of  myself  were  as  exact  as  my  knowledge  upon  othe» 
subjects,  he  thougbt  he  could  place  me  in  a  very 
eligible  Situation.  The  answers  to  these  letters  were  all 
perfectly  satisfactory:  he  gave  me  the  letter  from  Mr. 

R ,   saying  *you  had  better  keep  tbis  letter,  and 

take  care  of  it;  for  it  will  be  a  recommendation  to  you 
in  any  part  of  the  world  where  courage  and  fidelity 
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are  held  in  esteem/     Upon  looking  into  this  letter, 
found  that  my  good  master  had  related,  in  the  hau. 
somest  manner,  tlie  whole  of  my  conduct  about  tl 
discovery  of  the  vein  in  his  mine. 

"The  director  now  informed  me  that,  if  I  had  no  obje 
tion  to  gö  to  India,  I  should  be  appointed  to  go  out 
Madras  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Bell,  one  of  the  directo 
of  the  asylum  for  the  instruction  of  orphans;  an  establis 
ment  which  is  immediately  nnder  the  anspices  of  the  E<i 
India  Company,  and  which  does  them  honour.  * 

"The  salary  which  was  ofPered  me  was  munifice 
beyond  my  utmost  expectations;  and  the  account  oft! 
Institution,  which  was  put  into  my  hands,  charmed  jx 
I  speedily  settled  all  my  concems  with  the  lecturt 
who  was  in  great  astonishment  that  this  appointme 
had  not  fallen  upon  him.  To  console  him  for  the  Is 
time,  I  showed  him  a  passage  in  Dr.  BelFs  pamphl^ 
in  which  it  is  said  that  the  doctor  prefers  to  all  othei 
for  teaching  at  his  school,  youths  who  have  no  fix« 
habits  as  tutors,  and  who  will  implicitly  follow  l 
directions.  I  was  at  this  time  but  nineteen:  my  mast 
was  somewhat  appeased  by  this  view  of  the  afPair,  and  f 
parted,  as  I  wished,  upon  civil  terms;  though  I  cou) 
not  feel  much  regret  at  leaving  him.  I  had  no  plei 
sure  in  living  with  one  who  would  not  let  me  becoin 
attached  to  him;  for,  having  early  met  with  two  ei 
eellent  friends  and  masters,  the  agreeable  feelings  ( 
gratitude  and  affection  were  in  a  manner  necessary  i 
my  happiness. 

"Before  I  left  England,  I  received  new  proofs  « 

*  Vid€  a  small  pamphlet,  printed  for  Cadell  and  Davies,  entiUed,  *'i 
Experiment  in  Education,  uiade  at  the  Male  ÄRylum  of  Madras,  by  t 
Rer.  Dr.  A.  Bell." 
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Mr.  R 's  goodness:  he  wrote  to  me  to  say  that,  as 

I  iras  going  to  a  distant  countiy,  to  wbich  a  small  an- 
niuty  of  ten  gnineas  a  year  conld  not  easily  be  re- 
nitted,  he  had  determined  to  laj  out  a  sum  equal  to 
tte  value  of  the  annnity  he  had  promised  me,  in  a 
maoner  which  he  hoped  wonld  be  advantageous :  he 
finrther  said,  that  as  the  vein  of  the  mine  with  which 
I  had  made  him  acqnainted  tumed  out  better  than  he 
t^ected,  he  had  added  the  value  of  fifty  guineas  more 
than  mj  annnity;  and  that  if  I  would  go  to  Mr.  Rams- 
im\  mathematical  instrument  maker,  in  Piccadüly, 
I  should  receive  all  he  had  ordered  to  be  ready  for  me. 
At  Mr.  Ramsden's  I  found  ready  to  be  packed  up  for 
metwo  small  globes,  siphons,  prisms,  an  air-gun  and 
a  air-pump,  a  speaking  trumpet,  a  small  apparatus  for 
flhowing  the  gases,  and  an  apparatus  for  freezing  water. 
Kr.  Samsden  informed  me  that  these  were  not  all  the 

tiimgs  Mr.  R had  bespoken;   that  he  had  ordered 

Ä  small  balloon,  and  a  portable  telegraph,  in  form  of 
«n  umbrella,  which  would  be  sent  home,  as  he  expected, 
b  the  course  of  the  next  week.  Mr.  Ramsden  also  had 
directions  to  fumish  me  with  a  set  of  mathematical  in- 
stmments  of  his  own  making.  *But,'  added  he  with  a 
Bmile,  *you  will  be  lucky  if  you  get  them  soon  enough 
out  of  my  hands.'  In  fact,  I  believo  I  called  a  hun- 
dwd  times  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  upon  Ramsden, 
wd  it  was  only  the  day  before  the  fleet  sailed  that 
they  were  finished  and  delivered  to  me. 

"I  cannot  here  omit  to  mention  an  incident  that 
happened  in  one  of  my  walks  to  Ramsden's:  I  was 
»ther  late,  and  was  pushing  my  way  hastily  through 
a  crowd  that  was  gathered  at  the  turning  of  a  street, 

Populär  Tales.  I,  4 
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wben  a  hawker  by  accident  flapped  a  bündle  of  wdl 
band-bills  in  my  ejes,  and  at  tbe  same  instant  screamed 
in  my  ears,  ^The  last  dying  speech  and  confeamn  of  J^ 
nathan  Clmlze^  who  was  executed  on  Monday^  the  \W 
instant. '^ — Jonathan  Clarke!  Tbe  name  strack  my  ean 
snddenly,  and  tbe  words  sbocked  me  so  mncb  that  1 
stood  fixed  to  tbe  spot;  and  it  was  not  tili  tbe  bawkei 
bad  passed  by  me  some  yards,  and  was  beginning  witt 
'  The  last  dying  speech  and  confession  of  Jonathan  Clarh 
the  Cornwall  miner ^^  tbat  I  recollected  myself  enougl 
to  speak:  I  called  after  tbe  bawker  in  vain:  be  wai 
bawling  too  loud  to  bear  me,  and  I  was  forced  to  rm 
tbe  wbole  lengtb  of  tbe  street  before  I  could  overtaki 
bim,  and  get  one  of  tbe  band-bills.  On  reading  it,  J 
could  bave  no  doubt  tbat  it  was  really  tbe  last  dyiBi 
speecb  of  my  old  enemy  Clarke.  His  birtb,  parentago 
and  every  circumstance,  convinced  me  of  tbe  truth 
Amongst  otber  tbings  in  bis  confession,  I  came  to  t 
plan  be  bad  laid  to  murder  a  poor  lad  in  tbe  tin-mine 
wbere  be  formerly  worked;  and  be  tbanked  God  tha' 
tbis  plan  was  never  executed,  as  tbe  boy  providentiall] 
disappeared  tbe  very  nigbt  on  wbicb  tbe  murder  wai 
to  bave  been  perpetrated.  He  furtber  set  fortb  tbat 
after  being  turned  away  by  bis  master,  and  obliged  t< 
flj^  from  Cornwall,  be  came  up  to  London,  and  workec 
as  a  coal-beaver  for  a  little  wbile,  but  soon  becam< 
wbat  is  called  a  mvdlark;  tbat  is,  a  plunderer  of  thi 
sbips'  cargoes  tbat  unload  in  tbe  Tbames.  He  plie< 
tbis  abominable  trade  for  some  time,  drinking  ever 
day  to  tbe  value  of  wbat  be  stole,  tili,  in  a  quarrel  fl 
an  ale-bouse  about  tbe  division  of  some  articles  to  li 
sold  to  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  be  strack  tbe  w( 
man  of  tbe  bouse  a  blow,  of  wbicb  sbe  diedj  and,  a 
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itwas  proved  that  he  had.long  bome  her  malice  for 
fiome  old  dispute,  Clarke  was  on  bis  trial  brought  in 
guilty  of  wilful  murder,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

"I  shnddered  whilst  I  read  all  tbis. — To  such  an 
end,  after  the  utmost  bis  cunning  could  do,  was  tbis 
villain  brougbt  at  last!  How  tbankful  I  was  that  I 
did  not  continue  bis  associate  in  my  boyish  days !  My 
gratitude  to  my  good  master  increased  upon  the  reflec- 
tion  that  it  was  bis  bumanity  which  bad  raised  me 
from  vice  and  misery,  to  virtue  and  bappiness. 

"We  sailed  from  the  Downs  the  20th  of  Marcb, 
one  thousand  seven  bundred  and — .  But  wby  I  teil 
you  this  I  do  not  know;  except  it  be  in  compliance 
vith  the  custom  of  all  voyagers,  who  think  that  it  is 
important  to  the  World  to  know  on  what  day  they 
sailed  jßpom  tbis  or  that  port.  I  shall  not,  however, 
imitate  them  in  giving  you  a  joumal  of  the  wind,  or  a 
copy  of  the  ship's  log-book.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we 
wrived  safely  at  Madras,  after  a  voyage  of  about  the 
iKual  number  of  months  and  days,  during  all  which  I 
am  sorry  that  I  have  not  for  your  entertainment  any 
Escape  or  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck  to  relate;  nor 
even  any  description  of  a  storm  or  a  water-spout. 

"You  will,  I  am  afiraid,  be  much  disappointed  to 
find  that,  upon  my  arrival  in  India,  where  doubtless  you 
expected  that  I  sbould  like  others  have  wonderful  ad- 
▼entures,   I  began  to  live  at  Dr.  BelFs  asylum  in  Ma- 
dras a  quiet  regulär  life;   in  which  for  years  I  may 
»fely  say,  that  every  day  in  the  week  was  extremely 
Bke  that  which  preceded  it.     This  regularity  was  no- 
Visa  irksome  to  me,   notwithstanding  that  I  had  for 
0ome  years,  in  England,  been  so  much  used  to  a  roving 

4* 
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way  of  life.  I  had  never  any  taste  for  rambling;  a 
under  Dr.  Bell,  who  treated  me  with  strict  justice, 
far  as  the  business  of  the  asylum  was  concerned,  i 
with  distinguished  kindness  in  all  othcr  circumstaiK 
I  enjoyed  as  mach  freedom  as  I  desired.  I  never  1 
those  absurd  vague  notions  of  liberty,  whicb  ren 
men  uneasy  under  the  necessary  restraints  of  all  ci 
lized  Society,  and  wbich  do  not  make  them  the  morc 
to  live  with  savages.  The  young  people  who  w 
under  my  care  gradually  became  attached  to  me,  i 
I  to  them.  I  obeyed  Dr.  Bell's  directions  exactly 
all  things;  and  he  was  pleased  to  say,  after  I  had  b( 
with  him  for  some  time,  that  he  never  had  any  assist 
who  was  so  entirely  agreeable  to  him.  When 
business  of  the  day  was  over,  I  often  amused  mys 
and  the  eider  boys,  with  my  apparatus  for  prepar: 
the  gases,  my  speaking-trumpet,  air-gun,  &c. 

*^One  day,  I  think  it  was  in  the  fourth  year  of 
residence  at  Madras,    Dr.  Bell  sent  for  me  into 
closet,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  heard  of  a  sehe 
of  his,  of  the  name  of  William  Smith,  a  youth  of  sev 
teen  years  of  age;  who,  in  the  year  1794,  attended 
embassy  to  Tippoo  Sultan,   when  the  hostage  prin 
were  restored-,   and  who  went  through  a  course  of 
periments  in  natural  philosophy,  in  the  presence  of 
sultan.     I  answered  Dr.  Bell  that,  before  I  left  E 
land,  I  had  read,  in  his  account  of  the  asylum,  extrs 
from  this  William  Smith' s  letters,  whilst  he  was  at 
sultan's  court;   and  that  I  remembered  all  the  expi 
ments  he  had  exhibited  perfectly  well;   and  also  t 
he  was  detained,  by  the  sultan's  order,   nineteen  d 
after  the  embassy  had  taken  leave,  for  the  purposc 
instructing  two  aruzbegs,  or  lords,  in  the  use  of  an 
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tendve  and  elegant  mathematical  apparatus,  presented 
to  Tippoo  by  the  govemment  at  Madras.  * 

*  Sxtractafrom  WüUam  Smith's  Leiters  to  Dr.  Bell, 
(vide  the  Pamphlet  before  mentioned.) 

*DevaneUiFort,  April  8,  1792. 

'RBVEBEND  SIR, 

'Itake  the  liber^  of  infonning  you  that  we  arrived  here  the  28th  ult. 
withoat  any  particnlar  occurrence  in  the  way.  The  day  after  cur  arrival 
wesude  our  flrst  visit  to  the  soltan ;  and  he  entertained  us  at  his  ooart  for 
npwards  of  three  hoors.j 

'On  the  Ist  instant  Captain  Dovetoun  sent  me  an  order  to  open  the 
Wxes,  and  lay  ont  the  machines,  to  show  them  to  the  sultan.  Accordingly, 
OH  the  third,  I  was  sent  for,  and  I  exhibited  the  following  experiments ; 
vis.  head  and  wig;  dancing  images;  electric  stool;  cotton  fired;  small 
v^iyer  and  stand ;  hemispheres ;  Archimedes^  screw ;  siphon ;  Tantalus's 
<^;  water-pump ;  condensing  engine,  &c.  Captain  Dovetoun  was  present, 
*ad  ezpliüned ,  as  I  went  on ,  to  the  sultan ,  who  has  given  us  an  instance 
<rfhi8being  acquainted  with  some  of  these  experiments.  He  has  shown  us 
t  condensing  eng^e  made  by  himself ,  which  spouted  water  higher  than 
onn.  He  desired  me  to  teach  two  men ,  his  aruzbegs. 

*  *  *  *        '      «  « 

<I  ean  assure  you  that  Tippoo  Sultan  was  mightily  pleased  with  the 
d«etrie  machine.  He  was  prepared  for  eyery  experiment  I  exhibited| 
^ttept  the  flring  of  the  inflammable  air. 

****** 

'It  did  cost  me  several  minutes  before  the  firing  of  the  inflammable  air 
fnred  gaccessful;***during  which  time  he  was]  in  a  very  impatient 
VBUtion;  aad,  when  that  was  done,  it  did  indeed  surprise  him.  He 
^^rired  me  to  go  over  it  three  times. 

'Itake  the  liberty  to  write  for  your  Information  the  familiär  discourse 
Tippoo  Sultan  was  pleased  to  enter  into  with  me ,  that  took  place  at  the 
<loie  of  the  experiments. 

'There  were  some  silyer  trumpets ,  newly  made,  brought  in  to  him  for 

kis  iaipection ,  and  which  he  desired  tha  trumpeters  to  sound  hauw  and 

jmu;  L  e.  come  and  go;  after  which,  he  asked  me  if  they  were  like  those 

I  anr  «t  Madras.    I  answered ,  Yes ;  but  those  at  Madras  are  made  of 

•opper.   He  asked  me  again  whether  the  tune  was  any  thing  like  what  I 

kfd  «ver  heard.     I  answered,  No.     How  then?  says  he;  and  presently 

jrdering  the  Instrument  to  be  put  into  my  hands,  desired  me  to  blow. 

iMd  him,  very  civilly,  that  I  could  not  blow.    No!  says  he :  you  could  ; 

rtat  are  you  a&aid  of?    I  told  him  again  that  I  spoke  truth;  and  that  I 

u  brought  up  in  a  school  where  my  master  informed  me  what  lying  was, 

nd  ahrmys  panished  those  boys  that  spoke  untruths. 

****** 

'Jone  Uth.    After  thls  the  sultan  arose  (five  hours  being  elapsed)  to 
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"*Well,'  Said  Dr.  Bell,  *since  that  time  Tipj 
Sultan  has  been  at  war,  and  has  had  no  leisure,  I  si 
pose,  for  the  study  of  philosophy,  or  mathematics;  1 
now  tbat  he  has  just  made  peace,  and  wants  somethi 
to  amuse  him,  he  has  sent  to  the  government  at  Madr 
to  request  that  I  will  permit  some  of  my  scholars 
pay  a  second  visit  at  his  court  to  refresh  the  memo 
of  the  aruzbegs,  and,  I  presume,  to  exhibit  some  m 
wonders  for  Tippoo's  entertainment' 

"Dr.  B.  proposed  to  me  to  go  on  this  embass 
accordingly,  I  prepared  all  my  apparatus,  and,  havu 
carefully  remarked  what  experiments  Tippoo  had  alrea( 
Seen,  I  selected  such  as  would  be  new  to  him. 
packed  up  my  speaking-trumpet,  my  apparatus  i 
freezing  water,  and  that  for  exhibiting  the  gases,  n 
balloon  and  telegraph,  and  with  these  and  my  moi 
of  the  tin-riiine,  wldch  I  took  by  Dr.  Bell's  advice, 
set  out  with  two  of  his  eldest  scholars  upon  our  e 
pedition.  We  were  met  on  the  entranee  of  Tippo( 
dominions  by  four  hircarrahs  or  soldiers,  whom  i 
Sultan  sent  as  a  guard  to  conduct  us  safely  throuj 
his  dominions.  He  received  us  at  court  the  day  afl 
our  arrivaL  Unaccustomed  as  I  was  to  Asiatic  magni 
cence,  I  confess  that  my  eyes  were  at  first  so  dazzl 


quit  the  court ,  and  desired  the  present  (of  a  hundred  rupees)  to  be 
livered  into  my  hands ,  with  these  words :  "  This  is  given  you  as  a  pres 
for  the  trouble  you  took  in  perfonning  those  experiments,  which  vei 
pleased  me;"  and  a  command  that  I  am  to  stay  in  the  fort  ten  days;  *'a 
which,"  he  continued ,  "I  will  send  you  to  Kistnagherry,  with  two  hin 
rahs,  in  order  to  conduct  you  safely  through  my  country."  I  retumed 
compliment  with  a  salam ,  in  the  manner  I  was  instmcted ;  saying  tha 
thankfuUy  accepted  his  present,  and  am  vtrilling  to  obey  his  commao 
The  language  whicli  the  sultan  used  was  the  Carnatic  Malabar.  Mine  y 
little  dififered  from  his.  Poornhia  was  the  Interpreter  of  such  terms  as 
sultan  did  not  understand.* 
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by  the  display  of '  oriental  pomp  that,  as  I  prostrated 
myself  at  the  foot  of  the  sultan's  throne,  I  considered 
him  as  a  personage  high  as  human  veneration  could 
look  upon.  After  having  made  my  salam,  or  salutation, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  court,  as  I  was  in- 
structed  to  do,  the  sultan  commanded  me,  by  his  inter- 
preter,  to  display  my  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
ßciences,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  his 
court. 

"My  boxes  and  machines  had  all  been  previously 
opened,  and  laid  out:  I  was  prepared  to  show  my 
apparatus  for  freezing,  but  Tippoo's  eye  was  fixed 
upon  the  painted  silk  balloon;  and  with  prodigious 
eagemess  he  interrupted  me  several  times  with  ques- 
tions  about  that  great  empty  bag.  I  endeavoured  to 
make  him  understand  as  well  as  I  could,  by  my  Inter- 
preter and  his  own,  that  this  great  empty  bag  was  to 
be  fiUed  with  a  species  of  air  lighter  than  the  common 
aip;  and  that,  when  fiUed,  the  bag  which  I  informed 
Mm  was  in  our  country  called  a  balloon,  would  mount 
fo  ahove  his  palace.  No  sooner  was  this  repeated  to 
Mm,  by  the  Interpreter,  than  the  sultan  commanded  me 
iMtantly  to  fiU  the  balloon;  and  when  I  replied  that  it 
could  not  be  done  instantly,  and  that  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  exhibit  it  on  this  day,  Tippoo  gave  signs  of 
the  most  childish  impatience.  He  signified  to  me,  that 
«mce  I  could  not  show  him  what  he  wanted  to  see, 
the  sultan  would  not  see  what  I  wanted  to  show.  I 
replied,  through  his  Interpreter,  in  the  most  respectful 
but  firm  manner,  that  no  one  would  be  so  presumptu- 
0U8  as  to  show  to  Tippoo  Sultan,  in  his  own  court,  any 
thing  which  he  did  not  desire  to  see:  that  it  was  in 
compliance  with  his  wishes  that  I  came  to  his  court, 
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from  which,  in  obedience  to  bis  commands,  I  sbonld  at 
any  time  be  ready  to  witbdraw.  A  jouth,  who  stood 
at  tbe  right  band  of  Tippoo^s  tbrone,  seemed  much  to 
approve  of  tbis  answer,  and  tbe  sultan,  assoming  a 
more  composed  and  dignified  aspect,  signified  to  me 
tbat  be  was  satisfied  to  await  for  tbe  sigbt  of  tbe  Alling 
of  tbe  great  bag  tili  tbe  next  day;  and  tbat  be  sbonld, 
in  tbe  mean  time,  be  well  pleased  to  see  wbat  I  was 
now  prepared  to  sbow. 

"Tbe  apparatus  for  freezing,  wbicb  we  tben  ex- 
bibited,  seemed  to  please  bim;  bnt  I  observed  tbat  be 
was,  during  a  great  part  of  tbe  time  wbilst  I  was  ex- 
plaining  it,  intent  upon  sometbing  eise;  and  no  sooner 
bad  I  done  speaking  tban  be  cansed  to  be  prodnced 
tbe  condensing  engines,  made  by  bimself,  wbicb  be 
formerly  sbowed  to  William  Smitb,  and  wbiob  be  said 
spouted  water  bigber  tban  any  of  ours.  Tbe  sultan, 
I  perceived,  was  mncb  more  intent  npon  displaying  bis 
small  stock  of  mecbanical  knowledge  tban  npon  in- 
creasing  it;  and  tbe  mixture  of  vanity  and  ignorance, 
wbicb  be  displayed  npon  tbis  and  many  snbseqnent 
occasions,  considerably  lessened  tbe  awe  wbicb  bis 
external  magnificence  at  first  excited  in  my  mind. 
Sometimes  be  wonld  pnt  bimself  in  competition  witb 
me,  to  sbow  bis  conrtiers  bis  superiority;  bnt  failing 
in  tbese  attempts,  be  wonld  tben  treat  me  as  a  species 
of  mecbanic  juggler,  wbo  was  fit  only  to  exbibit  for 
tbe  amusement  of  bis  conrt.  Wben  be  saw  my  speak- 
ing-trumpet,  wbicb  was  made  of  copper,  be  at  first 
looked  at  it  witb  great  scom,  and  ordered  bis  trum- 
peters  to  sbow  me  tbeirs,  wbicb  were  made  of  silver. 
As  be  bad  formerly  done  wben  my  predecessor  was  at 
bis  conrt,  be  desired  bis  trumpeters  to  sound  tbrougb 
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these  trumpets  tlie  words  hämo  and  jauw^  i.  e.  come 
and  go:  but,  upon  trial,  mine  was  found  to  be  far 
superior  to  the  sultan's:  and  I  received  intimation, 
througb  one  of  bis  courtiers,  tbat  it  would  be  prudent 
to  offer  it  immediately  to  Tippoo.  Tbis  I  accordingly 
did,  and  be  accepted  it  witb  tbe  eagerness  of  a  cbild 
wb  has  begged  and  obtained  a  new  playtbing/^ 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

"The  next  day,  Tippoo  and  bis  wbole  court  as- 
i  sembled  to  see  my  balloon.  Tippoo  was  seated  in  a 
splendid  pavilion,  and  bis  principal  courtiers  stood  in 
asemicircle  on  eacb  side  of  bim:  tbe  yontb,  wbom  I 
fennerly  observed,  was  again  on  bis  rigbt  band,  and 
iis  eyes  were  immoveably  fixed  upon  my  balloon, 
wkicb  bad  been  previously  filled  and  fastened  down  by 
Cords.  I  bad  tbe  curiosity  to  ask  wbo  tbis  youtb  was: 
Iwas  informed  be  was  tbe  sultan's  eldest  son,  Prince 
Abdul  Galie.  I  bad  not  time  to  make  any  fartber  in- 
qiuries,  for  Tippoo  now  ordered  a  signal  to  be  given, 
fts  had  been  previously  agreed  upon.  I  instantly  cut 
tbe  Cords  wbicb  beld  tbe  balloon,  and  it  ascended  witb 
&  rapid  bnt  gracefal  motion,  to  tbe  unspeakable 
^nisbment  and  deligbt  of  all  tbe  spectators.  Some 
clapped  tbeir  bands  and  sbouted,  otbers  looked  up  in 
speechless  ecstasy,  and  in  tbe  general  emotion  all 
nmks  for  an  instant  were  confounded:  even  Tippoo 
Sultan  seemed  at  tbis  interval  to  be  forgotten,  and  to 
fcfget  bimself,  in  tbe  admiration  of  tbis  new  wonder. 

**A8  soon  as  tbe  balloon  was  out  of  sigbt,  tbe  court 
i^ßtomed  to  tbeir  usual  places,  tbe  noise  subsided,  and 
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the  Sultan,  as  if  desirous  to  fix  the  public  attention 
upon  himself,  and  to  show  liis  own  superior  magnificence, 
issued  Orders  immediately  to  his  treasurer  to  present 
me,  as  a  token  of  his  royal  approbation,  with  two 
hundred  star  pagodas.  When  I  approached  to  make 
my  salam  and  compliment  of  thanks,  as  I  was  instructed, 
the  Sultan,  who  observed  that  some  of  the  courtiers 
already  began  to  regard  me  with  envy,  as  if  my  reward 
had  been  too  great,  determined  to  divert  himself  with 
their  spieen,  and  to  astonish  me  with  his  generosity: 
he  took  from  his  finger  a  diamond  ring,  which  he 
presented  to  me  by  one  of  his  officers.  The  young 
prince,  Abdul  Calie,  whispered  to  his  father  whilst  I 
was  withdrawing,  and  I  soon  afterwards  received  a 
message  from  the  sultan,  requesting,  or,  in  other  words, 
ordering  me  to  remain  some  time  at  his  court,  to  in- 
struct  the  young  prince,  his  son,  in  the  use  of  my 
European  machines,  for  which  they  had  in  their 
language  no  names. 

"This  command  proved  a  source  of  real  pleasure  to 
me;  for  I  found  Prince  Abdul  Calie  not  only  a  youth 
of  quick  apprehension,  but  of  a  most  amiable  disposi- 
tion,  unlike  the  imperious  and  capricious  temper  which 
I  had  remarked  in  his  father.  Prince  Abdul  Calie  had 
been,  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old,  one  of  the 
hostage  princes  left  with  Lord  Com  Wallis  at  Seringa- 
patam.  With  that  politeness  which  is  seldom  to  be 
found  in  the  sons  of  eastem  despots,  this  prince,  aftei 
my  first  introduction,  ordered  the  magnificent  palanquin, 
given  to  him  by  Lord  Comwallis,  to  be  shown  to  me; 
then  pointing  to  the  enamelled  snakes  which  support 
the  panels,  and  on  which  the  sun  at  that  instant  hap- 
pened  to  shine,  Prince  Abdul  Calie  was  pleased  to  say, 
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The  remembrance  of  your  noble  countryman's  kind- 
ness  to  me  is  as  fresh  and  lively  in  my  soul  as  tbose 
colours  now  appear  to  my  eye.' 

"Another  thing  gave  me  a  good  opinion  of  tbis 
young  prince;  be  did  not  seem  to  value  presents  merely 
by  their  costliness;  wbether  be  gave  or  received,  be 
considered  tbe  feelings  of  otbers;  and  I  know  tbat  be 
often  excited  in  my  mind  more  gratitude  by  tbe  gift 
of  a  mere  trifle,  by  a  word  or  a  look,  tban  bis  ostenta- 
tious  fatber  could  by  tbe  most  valuable  donations. 
Tippoo,  tbougb  be  ordered  bis  treasurer  to  pay  me  fifty 
nipees  per  day,  wbilst  I  was  in  bis  service,  yet  treated 
me  witb  a  species  of  insolence;  wbicb,  baving  some  of 
the  feelings  of  a  free-born  Briton  about  me,  I  found  it 
diffieult  to  endure  witb  patience.  Bjs  son,  on  tbe 
contrary,  sbowed  tbat  be  feit  obliged  to  me  for  tbe 
fittle  Instruction  I  was  able  to  give  bim;  and  never 
appeared  to  tbink  tbat,  as  a  prince,  be  could  pay  for 
all  the  kindness,  as  well  as  tbe  service  of  bis  inferiors, 
by  pagodas  or  rupees:  so  true  it  is  tbat  attacbment 
cannot  be  bougbt;  and  tbose  wbo  wisb  to  bave  friends, 
aswell  as  servants,  sbould  keep  tbis  trutb  constantly 
lö  mind.  My  Englisb  spirit  of  independence  induced 
me  to  make  tbese  and  many  more  sucb  reflections 
wkilst  I  was  at  Tippoo's  court. 

"Every  day  afforded  me  fresb  occasion  to  form 
comparisons  between  tbe  sultan  and  bis  son;  and  my 
attachment  to  my  pupil  every  day  increased.  My  pupil! 
It  was  witb  astonisbment  I  sometimes  reflected  tbat  a 
young  prince  was  actually  my  pupil.  Tbus  an  obscure 
mdividual,  in  a  country  like  England,  wbere  arts, 
8ciences,  and  literature  are  open  to  all  ranks,  may 
obtain  a  degree  of  knowledge  wbicb  an  eastem  despot, 
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in  all  bis  pride,  would  gladly  purcliase  with  ingoü 
his  purest  gold. 

"One  evening,  after  the  business  of  tbe  day  "^ 
over,  Tippoo  Sultan  came  into  bis  son^s  apartm« 
wbilst  I  was  explaining  to  tbe  young  prince  tbe  nsc 
some  of  tbe  matbematical  instruments  in  my  pocl 
case.  'We  are  well  acquainted  witb  tbese  tbhigs,'  & 
tbe  sultan  in  a  baugbty  tone:  ,'tbe  govemment 
Madras  sent  us  sucb  tbings  as  tbose,  witb  otbers,  wl 
are  now  in  tbe  possession  of  some  of  my  arozbegs,  ^ 
bave  doubtless  explained  tbem  suf£ciently  to  tbe  pri 
my  son.'  Prince  Abdul  Calie  modestly  replied,  '< 
be  bad  never  before  been  made  to  understand  tb< 
for  tbat  tbe  aruzbeg,  wbo  bad  formerly  attempted 
explain  tbem,  bad  not  tbe  art  of  making  tbings 
clear  to  bim  as  I  bad  done.' 

"I  feit  a  glow  of  pleasure  at  tbis  compliment,  i 
at  tbe  consciousness  tbat  I  desenred  it.    How  little 
I  imagine,  wben  I  used  to  sit  up  at  nigbts  study 
my  old  master^s  books,  tbat  one  of  tbem  would  be 
means  of  procuring  me  sucb  bonour.* 

"*Wbat  is  contained  in  tbat  box?'  said  tbe  sull 
pointing  to  tbe  box  wbicb  beld  tbe  model  of  tbe 
mine.     ^I  do  not  remember  to  bave  seen  it  opened 
my  presence.' 

"I  replied  tbat  it  bad  not  been  opened,  becaus 
feared  tbat  it  was  not  wortby  to  be  sbown  to  bim.  ] 
be  commanded  tbat  it  should  instantly  be  exbibit 
and,  to  my  great  surprise,  it  seemed  to  deligbt  1 
excessively:  be  examined  every  part,  moved  tbe  w: 

*  Jervas  here  allades  to  a  book  entitled,  *'A  Description  of  Pocket 
Magazine  Gases  of  Drawing  Instruments :  in  which  is  explained  the  u. 
each  instnunent  j  and  particularly  of  the  sector  and  piain  scale,  Gun 
Scale,  &c.    By  J.  Barrow,  private  teacher  of  mathematics," 
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of  the  puppets,  and  asked  innumerable  questions  con- 
ceming  our  tin-mines.  I  was  the  more  astonished  at 
tliis,  because  I  had  imagined  lie  woiüd  have  considered 
every  object  of  commerce  as  beneath  the  notice  of  a 
snltjui.  Nor  could  I  guess  why  he  should  be  peculiarly 
interested  in  this  subject:  but  he  soon  explained  this  to 
me,  by  saying  that  he  had,  in  his  dominions,  certain 
mines  of  tin,  which  he  had  a  notion  would,  if  properly 
managed,  bring  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  royal 
treasury ;  but  that  at  present,  through  negligence  or  fraud, 
ttiese  mines  were  rather  burdensome  than  profitable. 

"He  inquired  from  me  how  my  model  came  into 
my  possession;  and,  when  his  interpreter  told  him  that 
I  made  it  myself ,  he  caused  the  question  and  answer 
to  be  repeated  twice,  before  he  would  believe  that  he 
^derstood  me  rightly.  He  next  inquired  whether  I 
vas  acquainted  with  the  art  of  mining;  and  how  I 
came  by  my  Information:  in  short,  he  commanded  me 
to  relate  my  history.  I  replied  that  it  was  a  long 
Story,  conceming  only  an  obscure  individual,  and  un- 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  great  monarch:  but  he  seemed 
tUs  evening  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  gratify  his 
curiosity,  which  my  apology  only  served  to  increase. 
He  again  commanded  me  to  relate  my  adventures,  and 
I  then  told  him  the  history  of  my  early  life.  I  was 
mnch  flattered  by  the  interest  which  the  young  prince 
took  m  my  escape  from  the  mine,  and  by  the  praises 
ie  bestowed  on  my  fidelity  to  my  master. 

"The  Sultan,   on  the  contrary,  heard  me  at  first 

with  curiosity,  but  afterwards  with  an  air  of  incredulity. 

Üpon  observing  this,  I  produced  the  letter  from  my 

gooi  master  to  the  East  India  director,  which  gave  a 

ioll  account  of  the  whole  afiPair.     I  put  this  letter  into 
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the  hands  of  the  Interpreter,  and  with  some  difficulty 
he  translated  it  into  the  Camatic  Malabar,  which  was 
the  language  the  sultan  used  in  speaking  to  me. 

"The  letter,  which  had  the  counter-signatures  of 
some  of  the  East  India  Company 's  servants  resident  at 
Madras,  whose  names  were  well  known  to  Tippoo, 
failed  not  to  make  a  great  impression  in  favour  of  my 
integrity:  of  my  knowledge  he  had  before  a  high 
opinion.  He  stood  mnsing  for  some  time,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  model  of  the  tin-mine;  and,  after  Con- 
sulting with  the  young  prince,  as  I  guessed  by  their 
tones  and  looks,  he  bade  his  interpreter  teil  me  that,  if 
I  would  undertake  to  visit  the  tin-mines  in  his  do- 
minions,  to  instruct  his  miners  how  to  work  them,  and 
to  manage  the  ore  according  to  the  English  fashion,  I 
should  receive  from  the  royal  treasury  a  reward  more 
than  proportioned  to  my  Services,  and  suitable  to  the 
generosity  of  a  sultan. 

"  Some  days  were  given  me  to  consider  of  this  pro- 
posal.  Though  tempted  by  the  idea  that  I  might  realize, 
in  a  short  time,  a  sum  that  would  make  me  independent 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  yet  my  suspicions  of  the  capricious 
and  tyrannical  temper  of  Tippoo  made  me  dread  to 
have  him  for  a  master;  and,  above  all,  I  resolved  to 
do  nothing  without  the  express  permission  of  Dr.  Bell, 
to  whom  I  immediately  wrote.  He  seemed,  by  his 
answer,  to  think  that  such  an  opportunity  of  making 
my  fortune  was  not  to  be  neglected:  my  hopes,  there- 
fore,  prevailed  over  my  fears,  and  I  accepted  the  proposal. 

"The  presents  which  he  had  made  me,  and  the 
salary  allowed  me  during  six  weeks  that  I  had  attended 
the  young  prince,  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum; 
500  Star  pagodas  and  500  rupees:   all  which  I  left, 
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together  vnth  my  ring,  in  the  care  of  a  great  Gentoo 
mercliant  of  the  name  of  Omycliund,  who  Lad  shown 
me  many  civilities.  With  proper  guides,  and  füll  powers 
from  the  sultan,  I  proceeded  on  my  journey,  and  de- 
voted  myself  with  the  greatest  ardour  to  my  under- 
taking.  A  very  laborious  and  difficult  undertaking  it 
proved:  for  in  no  country  are  prejudices  in  favour  of 
their  own  cnstoms  more  inveterate,  amongst  workmen 
of  every  description,  than  in  India;  and  although  I  was 
empowered  to  inflict  what  punishment  I  thought  proper 
on  those  who  disobeyed,  or  even  hesitated  to  falfil  my 
Orders,  yet,  thank  God!  I  could  never  bring  myself 
to  have  a  poor  slave  tortured,  or  put  to  death,  because 
he  roasted  ore  in  a  manner  whicli  I  did  not  think  so 
good  as  my  own  method;  nor  even  because  he  was  not 
so  well  convinced  as  I  was  of  the  advantages  of  our 
Cornwall  smelting-furnace. 

"My  moderation  was  of  more  service  to  me,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  than  the  utmost  violence  I  could 
have  employed  to  enforce  obedience.  As  I  got  by 
degrees  some  little  knowledge  of  their  language,  I  grew 
more  and  more  acceptable  to  them;  and  some  few,  who 
tried  methods  of  my  proposing,  and  found  that  they 
succeeded,  were,  by  my  directions,  rewarded  with  the 
entire  possession  of  the  difference  of  profit  between  the 
old  and  new  modes.  This  bounty  enticed  others;  and 
in  tiöie  that  change  was  accomplished  by  gentle  means, 
which  I  had  at  first  almost  despaired  of  ever  effecting. 

"When  the  works  were  in  proper  train,  I  des- 
patched  a  messenger  to  the  sultan's  court,  to  request 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  appoint  some  confidential 
person  to  visit  the  mines,  in  order  to  be  an  eye-witness 
of  what  had  been  done;  and  I  further  begged,   as  I 
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had  now  accomplisbed  the  object  of  the  sultan^s  wislies, 
that  I  might  be  recalled,  after  deputing  whom- 
soever  be  sbould  tbink  proper  to  superintend  and 
manage  tbe  mines  in  mj  stead.  I  moreover  offered, 
before  I  witbdrew,  to  instmct  tbe  person  wbo  sbould 
be  appointed.  My  messenger,  after  a  long  delay,  re- 
tumed  to  me,  witb  a  command  from  Tippoo  Sultan  to 
remain  where  I  was  tili  bis  furtber  Orders.  For  tbese 
I  waited  tbree  montbs,  and  tben,  concluding  tbat  I 
was  forgotten,  I  determined  to  set  out  to  refresb  Tip- 
poo's  memory. 

"I  found  bim  at  Devanelli  Fort,  tbinking  of  no- 
tbing  less  than  of  me  or  my  tin-mines:  be  was  busily 
engaged  in  making  preparations  for  a  war  witb  some 
Soubba  or  otber,  wbose  name  I  forget,  and  all  bis 
ideas  were  bent  on  conquests  and  vengeance.  He 
scarcely  deigned  to  see,  mucb  less  to  listen  to  me:  bis 
treasurer  gave  me  to  understand  tbat  too  mucb  bad  al- 
ready  been  lavisbed  upon  me,  a  stranger  as  I  was;  and 
tbat  Tippoo's  resources,  at  all  events,  would  be  now 
employed  in  carrying  on  scbemes  of  war,  not  petty 
projects  of  commerce.  Tbus  insulted,  and  denied  all 
my  promised  reward,  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  tbe 
bard  fate  of  tbose  wbo  attempt  to  serve  capricious 
despots. 

"I  prepared  as  fast  as  possible  to  depart  from  Tip- 
poo's  court.  Tbe  Hindoo  mercbant  witb  wbom  I  bad 
lodged  tbe  pagodas  and  rupees  promised  to  transmit 
tbem  to  me  at  Madras;  and  be  delivered  to  me  tbe 
diamond  ring  wbicb  Tippoo  bad  given  to  me  during 
bis  fit  of  generosity,  or  of  ostentation.  The  sultan, 
wbo  cared  no  more  wbat  became  of  me,  made  no  Op- 
position to  my  departure:  but  I  was  obliged  to  wait  a 
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day  or  two  for  a  guard,  as  the  liircarralis  who  fonnerly 
condacted  me  were  now  oüt  upon  some  expedition. 

"Whilst  I  waited  impatiently  for  their  return,  Prince 
Abdul  Calie,  wlio  Lad  not  been  during  all  tbis  time  at 
Devanelli  Fort,  arrived;  and  wben  I  went  to  take  leave 
of  bim,    be  inquired  into   tbe  reason  of  my  sudden 
departure.     In  language  as  respectful  as  I  could  usc, 
and  witb  as  mucb  delicacy  as  I  tbougbt  myself  bound 
to  observe,  in  speaking  to  a  son  of  bis  fatber,  I  re- 
lated tbe    trutb.      Tbe    prince's   countenance    sbowed 
what  be  feit.     He  paused,   and  seemed  to  be  lost  in 
thougbt,  for  a  few  minutes:  be  tben  said  to  me,  'Tbe 
Sultan,  my  fatber,  is  at  tbis  time  so  intent  upon  pre- 
parations  for  war,  tbat  even  I  sbould  despair  of  being 
Üstened  to  on  any  otber  subject.  But  you  liave  in  your 
possession,  as  I  recollect,  wbat  migbt  be  useful  to  bim 
either  in  war  or  peace;   and,   if  you  desire  it,  I  will 
speak  of  tbis  macbine  to  tbe  sultan/ 

"I  did  not  immediately  know  to  wbat  macbine  of 
mine  tbe  prince  alluded;  but  be  explained  to  me  tbat 
he  meant  my  portable  telegrapb,  wbicb  would  be  of 
infinite  use  to  Tippoo  in  conveying  Orders  of  intelli- 
gence  across  tbe  deserts.  I  left  tbe  matter  entirely  to 
tbe  prince,  after  returning  bim  my  very  sincere  tbanks 
for  being  tbus  interested  in  my  concems. 

"A  few  bours  after  tbis  conversation ,  I  was  sum- 
moned  into  tbe  sultan's  presence.  His  impatience  to 
make  trial  of  tbe  telegrapbs  was  excessive;  and  I,  wbo 
but  tbe  day  before  bad  been  almost  trampled  upon  by 
tbe  officers  and  lords  of  bis  court,  instantly  became  a 
person  of  tbe  greatest  iraportance.  Tbe  trial  of  tbe 
telegrapbs   succeeded    beyond    even  my  expectations-, 
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and  the  sultan  was  in  a  species  of  ecstasy  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

"I  cannot  omit  to  notice  an  instance  of  the  violence 
of  bis  temper,  and  its  sudden  changes  from  joy  to  rage. 
One  of  liis  blacks,  a  gentle  Hindoo  lad,  of  the  name 
of  Saheb,  was  set  to  manage  a  telegraph  at  one  of  the 
stations,  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  sultan.  I  had 
previously  instructed  Saheb  in  what  he  was  to  do-,  but, 
from  want  of  practice,  he  made  some  mistake,  which 
threw  Tippoo  into  such  a  transport  of  passion,  that  he 
instantly  ordered  the  slave's  head  to  be  cut  off!  a  sen- 
tence  which  would  infallibly  have  been  executed,  if  I 
had  not  represented  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  suffer 
bis  head  to  remain  on  bis  Shoulders  tili  the  message 
was  delivered  by  bis  telegraph-,  because  there  was  no 
one  present  who  could  immediately  supply  bis  place. 
Saheb  then  read  off  bis  message  without  making  any 
new  blunder;  and  the  moment  the  exhibition  was  over, 
I  threw  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  sultan,  and  implored 
bim  to  pardon  Saheb.  I  was  not  likely  at  this  mo- 
ment to  be  refused  such  a  trifle!  Saheb  was  pardoned. 

"An  Order  upon  the  treasurer  for  five  hundred  star 
pagodas,  to  reward  my  Services  at  the  royal  tin-mines, 
was  given  to  me;  and  upon  my  presenting  to  Tippoo 
Sultan  the  portable  telegraphs,  on  which  bis  ardent 
wishes  were  fixed,  he  exclaimed:  'Ask  any  favour  in 
the  wide-extended  power  of  Tippoo  Sultan  to  confer, 
and  it  shall  be  granted.' 

"I  concluded  that  this  was  merely  an  oriental 
figure  of  Speech;  but  I  resolved  to  run  the  hazard  of  a 
rcfusal.  I  did  not  ask  for  a  province,  though  this  was 
in  the  wide-extended  power  of  Tippoo  Sultan  to  confer; 
but  as  I  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  the  diamond  minca 
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of  Golconda,  of  wliich  both  in  Europe  and  in  India  I 
had  lieard  so  much,  I  requested  tbe  sultan^s  permission 
to  Visit  those  which  belonged  to  bim.  He  besitated; 
but  after  saying  some  words  to  an  officer  near  bim,  be 
bade  bis  interpreter  teil  me  tbat  be  granted  my  request. 

"Accordingly,  after  lodging  my  pagodas  and 
mpees  along  witb  tbe  rest  in  tbe  bands  of  Omycbund, 
tbe  Gentoo  mercbant,  wbo  was  a  man  of  great  wealtb 
and  credit,  I  set  out  in  Company  witb  some  diamond 
mercbants  wbo  were  going  to  Golconda.  My  curiosity 
was  amply  gratified  by  tbe  sigbt  of  tbese  celebrated 
mines;  and  I  determined  tbat,  wben  I  retumed  to 
Europe,  I  would  write  a  description  of  tbem.  Tbis 
description,  bowever,  I  sball  spare  you  for  tbe  present, 
and  proceed  witb  my  story. 

"Tbe  diamond  mercbants  witb  wbom  I  travelled 
had  a  great  deal  of  business  to  transact  at  various 
places;  and  tbis  was  tbe  cause  of  mucb  delay  to  me, 
whicb  I  could  scarcely  bear  witb  patience;  for  now 
tbat  I  bad  gratified  my  curiosity,  I  was  extremely  de- 
sirous  to  return  to  Madras  witb  my  little  treasure.  Tbe 
five  years'  salary  due  to  me  by  tbe  East  India  Com- 
pany, wbicb  I  bad  never  used,  I  bad  put  out  at  interest 
at  Madras,  wbere  sometimes  tbe  rate  was  as  bigb  as 
twelve  per  cent.;   and  if  you  knew  (said  Mr.  Jervas, 

addressing  bimself  to  tbe  miners  at  Mr.  E 's  table) 

any  tbing  of  tbe  nature  of  Compound  interest,  you 
would  perceive  tbat  I  was  in  a  fair  way  to  get  rieb: 
for,  in  tbe  course  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  any  sum 
tbat  is  put  out  at  Compound  interest,  even  in  England, 
wbere  tbe  rate  of  legal  interest  is  five  per  cent.,  be- 
comes  double;  tbat  is,  one  bundred  pounds  put  out  at 
Compound  interest,  in  fourteen  years,  becomes  two  bun- 
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dred.  But  few  people  have  the  patience,  or  the  pru- 
dence,  to  make  this  use  of  their  money.  I  was,  how- 
ever,  determined  to  employ  all  my  capital  in  this 
manner;  and  I  calculated  that,  in  seven  years,  I  should 
have  accumulated  a  sum  fuUy  sufficient  to  support  me 
all  the  rest  of  my  life  in  ease  and  afflnence. 

"Füll  of  these  hopes  and  calculations,  I  pursued 
my  jonmey  along  with  the  merchants.  Arrived  at  De- 
vanelli  Fort,  I  leamed  that  the  Soubha,  with  whom  the 
Sultan  had  been  going  to  war,  had  given  up  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute,  and  had  pacified  Tippoo  by  submis- 
sions  and  presents.  Whether  he  chose  peace  or  war 
was  indifferent  to  me:  I  was  intent  on  my  private  af- 
fairs,  and  I  went  immediately  to  Omychund,  my 
banker,  to  settle  them.  I  had  taken  my  diamond  ring 
with  me  to  the  mines,  that  I  might  compare  it  with 
others,  and  learn  its  value;  and  I  found  that  it  was 
worth  nearly  treble  what  I  had  been  offered  for  it. 
Omychund  congratulated  me  upon  this  discovery,  and 
we  were  just  going  to  settle  our  accounts,  when  an  of- 
ficer  came  in,  and,  after  asking  whether  I  was  not  the 
young  Englishman  who  had  lately  visited  the  mines  of 
Golconda,  summoned  me  immediately  to  appear  before 
the  Sultan.  I  was  terrified,  for  I  imagined  I  was  per- 
haps  suspected  of  having  purloined  some  of  the  dia- 
monds;  but  I  foUowed  the  officer  without  hesitation, 
conscious  of  my  innocence. 

"Tippoo  Sultan,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  re- 
ceived  me  with  a  smiling  countenance;  and,  pointing  to 
the  officer  who  accompanied  me,  asked  me  whether  I 
recoUected  to  have  ever  seen  his  face  before?  I  re- 
plied,  No:  but  the  sultan  then  informed  me  that  this 
officer,  who  was  one  of  his  own  guards,  had  attended 
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me  in  disguise  during  my  whole  visit  to  the  diamond 
mines;  and.tliat  Le  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  my 
hononrable  conduct.  Then,  after  making  a  signal  to 
the  officer  and  all  present  to  withdraw,  he  bade  me 
approach  nearer  to  him ;  paid  some*  compliments  to  my 
abilities,  and  proceeded  to  explain  to  me  that  he  stood 
in  farther  need  of  my  Services;  and  that,  if  I  scrved 
him  with  fidelity,  I  should  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain,  on  my  return  to  my  own  country,  of  bis  want  of 
generosity. 

"All  thoughts  of  war  being  now,  as  he  told  me, 
out  of  his  mind,  he  bad  leisure  for  other  projects  to 
enrich  himself ;  and  he  was  determined  to  begin  by  re- 
forming  certain  abuses,  which  had  long  tended  to  im- 
poverish  the  royal  treasury.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
whither  this  preamble  would  lead:  at  length,  having 
exhausted  his  oriental  pomp  of  words,  he  conchided  by 
informing  me  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  he  was 
terribly  cheated  in  the  management  of  his  mines  at 
Golconda;  that  they  were  rented  from  him  by  a 
Feulinga  Brahmin,  as  he  called  him,  whose  agreement 
with  the  adventurers  in  the  mines  was,  that  all  the 
stones  they  found  under  a  pago  in  weight  were  to  be 
their  own;  and  all  above  this  weight  were  to  be  his, 
for  the  sultan's  use.  Now  it  seems  that  this  agree- 
ment was  never  honestly  fulfiUed  by  any  of  the  parties : 
the  slaves  cheating  the  merchants,  the  merchants  cheat- 
ing  the  Feulinga  Brahmin,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  de- 
frauding  the  sultan;  so  that,  Tippoo  assured  me,  he 
had  often  purchased,  from  diamond  merchants,  stones 
of  a  larger  spread  and  finer  water  than  any  he  could 
get  directly  from  his  own  mines;  and  that  he  had  been 
frequently  obliged  to  reward  these  merchants  with  rieh 
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yests,  or  fine  horses,  in  order  to  encourage  otliers  to 
offer  their  diamonds*  for  sale. 

"I  could  not  but  observe,  whilst  Tippoo  related  all 
this,  the  great  agitation  of  bis  looks  and  voice,  wbicb 
sbowed  me  the  strong  hold  the  passion  for  diamonds 
bad  npon  bis  sonl;  on  wbicb  I  sbould  perbaps  bave 
made  some  wise  reflections,  but  tbat  people  bave 
seldom  leisure  or  inclination  to  make  wise  reflections 
wben  Standing  in  tbe  presence  of  a  prince  as  powerful 
and  as  despotic  as  Tippoo  Sultan. 

"The  Service  tbat  he  required  from  me  was  a  very 
dangerons  one;  no  less  tban  to  visit  tbe  mines  secretly 
by  night,  to  searcb  tbose  small  cistems  in  wbicb  the 
workmen  leave  tbe  diamonds  mixed  with  tbe  sand, 
gravelly  stuff,  and  red  eartb,  to  sink  and  drain  off 
doring  tbeir  absence.  I  by  no  means  relisbed  tbis 
undertaking:  besides  tbat  it  would  expose  me  to  im- 
minent  danger,  it  was  odious  to  my  feelings  to  become 
a  spy  and  an  informer.  Tbis  I  stated  to  the  snltan, 
but  he  gave  no  credit  to  tbis  motive-,  and,  attributing 
my  reluctance  wholly  to  fear,  he  promised  tbat  he 
would  take  effectual  measures  to  secure  my  safety; 
and  tbat,  after  I  bad  executed  tbis  commission,  he 
would  immediately  send  a  guard  with  me  to  Madras. 
I  saw  tbat  a  dark  frown  lowered  on  bis  brow,  wben  I 
persisted  in  declining  tbis  office;  but  I  fortunately  be- 
tbought  myself  at  tbis  moment  of  a  method  of  escap- 
ing  the  effects  of  bis  anger,  witbout  giving  up  my  own 
principles. 

"I  represented  to  bim  tbat  the  seizure  of  tbe 
diamonds  in  tbe  cistems,  wbicb  he  proposed,  even 
sbould  it  afford  bim  any  convincing  proofs  of  tbe  dis- 

*  Phllosophical  Transactions,  vol.  ii.  p.  472. 
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honesty  of  the  slaves  and  diamond  mercbants,  and 
even  if  he  could  in  f ature  take  effectual  precautions  to 
secnre  himself  from  their  frauds,  would  not  be  a  source 
of  wealtli  to  him  eqnal  to  one  which  I  could  propose. 
His  avarice  fixed  bis  attention,  and  lie  eagerly  com- 
manded  me  to  proceed.  I  then  explained  to  him  that 
one  of  his  riebest  diamond-mines  had  been  for  some 
time  abandoned ;  because  the  workmen,  having  dug  tili 
they  came  to  water,  were  then  foreed  to  stop  for  want 
of  engines  such  as  are  known  in  Europe.  Now,  hav- 
ing observed  that  there  was  a  rapid  current  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain ,  on  which  I  could  erect  a  water- 
mill,  I  offered  to  clear  this  valuable  mine." 


CHAPTER  V. 

"The  Sultan  was  pleased  with  the  proposal;  but, 
recollecting  how  apt  he  was  to  change  his  bumour,  and, 
how  ill  he  received  me  wben  I  retumed  from  his  tin- 
mines,  I  had  the  precaution  to  represent  that,  as  this 
undertaking  would  be  attended  with  considerable  ex- 
pcnse,  it  would  be  necessary  that  a  year's  salary  should 
be  advanced  to  me  before  my  departure  for  Golconda; 
and  that,  if  the  payments  were  not  in  future  regularly 
made,  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  resign  my  employment, 
and  retum  to  Madras.  Prince  Abdul  Calie  was  present 
when  the  sultan  pledged  his  word  to  this,  and  gave 
me  füll  powers  to  employ  certain  of  his  artificers  and 
workmen. 

"I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  history  of  all  my 
difficulties,  delays,  and  disappointments,  in  the  execu- 
tion  of  my  undertaking;  however  interesting  they  were 
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to  me,  the  relation  would  be  tiresome  to  those  who 
have  no  diamond-mines  to  drain.  It  is  enougli  for  you 
to  know  tliat  at  length  my  cngines  were  set  a-going 
properly,  and  did  their  business  so  effectually,  that  the 
place  was  by  degrees  cleared  of  water,  and  the  workmen 
were  able  to  open  fresh  and  valuable  veins.  During 
all  this  time,  including  a  period  of  tEree  years,  my 
salary  was  regularly  paid  to  the  Gentoo  merchant, 
Omyehund,  in  whose  hands  I  left  all  my  money,  upon 
his  promising  to  pay  me  as  high  interest  as  what  I 
could  obtain  at  Madras.  I  drew  upon  him  only  for 
such  small  sums  as  were  absolutely  necessary;  as  I 
was  resolved  to  live  with  the  utmost  economy,  that  I 
might  the  sooner  be  enabled  to  retum  in  affluence  to 
my  native  country. 

"And  here  I  must  pause  to  praise  myself,  or  rather 
to  rejoice  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  that  I  did  not, 
when  power  was  in  my  hands,  make  use  of  it  for  the 
purposes  of  extortion.  The  condition  of  the  poor  slaves, 
who  were  employed  by  me,  was  envied  by  all  the 
others:  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that,  even  in  the 
most  debased  and  miserable  State  of  existence,  the 
human  heart  can  be  wakened  by  kind  treatment  to 
feelings  of  affection  and  gratitudo.  These  slaves  be- 
came  so  much  attached  to  me  that,  although  the 
governor  of  the  mines,  and  certain  diamond  merchants, 
were  lying  in  wait  continually  to  get  rid  of  me  some 
way  or  other,  they  never  could  effect  their  purposes. 
I  was  always  apprised  of  my  danger  in  time  by  some 
of  these  trusty  slaves;  who,  with  astonishing  sagacity 
and  fidelity,  guarded  me  while  I  lived  amongst  them. 

"A  life  of  daily  suspicion  and  danger  was,  how- 
ever,  terrible;  and  my  influence  extended  but  a  little 
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way  in  making  others  happy.  I  might,  for  a  short 
season,  lessen  the  suffering  of  these  slaves;  but  still 
they  were  slaves,  and  most  of  them  were  treated 
scarcely  as  if  they  were  human  beings,  by  the  rapaeious 
adventurers  for  whom  they  laboured. 

"These  poor  wretches  generally  work  almost  naked; 
they  dare  not  wear  a  coat,  lest  the  governor  should 
say  they  have  thriven  mueh,  are  rieh,  and  so  increase 
hifl  demands  upon  them.  The  wisest,  when  they  find 
a  great  stone,  coneeal  it  tili  they  have  an  opportunity; 
and  then,  with  wife  and  children,  run  all  away  into 
the  Visiapore  country,  where  they  are  secure  and  well 
used.* 

"My  heart  sickened  at  the  daily  sight  of  so  much 
misery,  and  nothing  but  my  hopes  of  finally  prevail- 
ing  on  the  sultan  to  better  their  eondition,  by  showing 
bim  how  much  he  would  be  the  gainer  by  it,  could 
have  induced  me  to  remain  so  long  in  this  Situation. 
Repeatedly  Tippoo  promised  me  that  the  first  diamond 
of  twenty  pagos  weight  which  I  should  bring  to  him, 
he  would  grant  me  all  T  asked  in  favour  of  the  slaves 
under  my  care.  I  imparted  to  them  this  promise, 
wbich  excited  them  to  great  exertions.  At  last  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  diamond  above  the 
weight  required.  It  was  a  well-spread  stone,  of  a  beauti- 
ful  pale  rose-colour,  and  of  an  adamantine  hardness. 
I  am  sure  that  the  sight  of  that  famous  stone,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pitt  diamond,  never  gave 
its  possessor  such  heartfelt  joy  as  I  experienced  when 
I  beheld  this.  I  looked  upon  it  as  the  pledge  of  future 
happiness,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  hundreds  of  my 
f ello  w-  creatures . 

*  Philosophical  Transactiona. 
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"I  set  out  immediately  for  Tippoo  Sultan's  court. 
It  was  too  late  in  the  evening,  wlien  I  arrived,  to  see 
the  Sultan  that  night;  so  I  went  to  Omychund,  the 
Hindoo  merchant,  to  settle  my  a£Fairs  with  him.  He 
received  me  with  open  arms,  saying  that  he  had  thriven 
much  upon  my  pagodas  and  rupees,  gind  that  he  was 
ready  to  account  with  me  for  my  salary;  also  for  the 
interest  which  he  owed  me;  for  all  whieh  he  gave  me 
an  Order  upon  an  English  merchant  at  Madras,  with 
whom  I  was  well  acquainted. 

"This  heing  settled  to  my  satisfaction,  I  told  him 
the  husiness  which  now  brought  me  to  Tippoo's  court, 
and  showed  him  my  rose-coloured  diamond.  His  eyes 
opened  at  the  sight  with  a  prodigious  expression  of 
avaricious  eagemess.  *  Trust  me,'  said  he,  'keep  this 
diamond.  I  know  Tippoo  hetter  than  you  do;  he  will 
not  grant  those  privileges  to  the  slaves  that  you  talk 
about;  and,  after  all,  what  concern  are  they  of  yours? 
They  are  used  to  the  life  they  lead.  They  are  not 
Europeans.  What  concern  are  they  of  yours?  Once 
in  your  native  country,  you  will  dream  of  them  no 
more.  You  will  think  only  of  enjoying  the  wealth  you 
shall  have  brought  from  India.  Trust  me,  keep  the 
diamond.  Fly  this  night  towards  Madras.  I  have  a 
slave  who  pcrfectly  knows  the  road  across  the  country: 
you  will  be  in  no  danger  of  pursuit,  for  the  sultan  will 
suppose  you  to  be  still  at  Golconda.  No  one  could 
inform  him  of  the  truth  but  myself ;  and  you  must  see, 
by  the  advice  I  now  give  you,  that  I  am  your  firm 
friend.' 

"As  he  finished  these  words,  he  clapped  his  hands, 
to  summon  one  of  his  slaves,  as  he  said,  to  give  instant 
Orders  for  my  flight.     He  looked  upon   me  with  in- 
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credulous  surprise,  when  I  cooUy  told  Lim  that  the 
fiight  which  he  proposed  was  far  from  my  thoughts; 
and  that  it  was  my  determination  to  give  the  snltan 
the  diamond  that  helonged  to  him. 

"  Seeing  that  I  was  in  earnest,  Omychund  suddenly 
changed  his  countenance;  and  in  a  tone  of  raillery, 
asked  me  whether  I  could  helieve  that  his  proposal  was 
serious.  Indeed  I  was  left  in  doubt  whether  he  had 
been  in  earnest  er  not;  and,  at  all  events,  I  gave  him 
to  nnderstand  that  I  was  incapable  of  betraying  him 
to  the  snltan. 

"The  next  morning,  as  early  as  I  could,  I  presented 
myself  before  the  snltan,  who  singled  me  from  the 
crowd,  and  took  me  with  him  into  the  apartment  of 
Prince  Abdul  Calie. 

"I  proceeded  cautiously:  Tippoo  was  all  impatience 
to  hear  news  of  his  diamond  mine,  and  repeatedly  inter- 
rupted  me  in  my  account  of  what  had  been  done  there, 
by  asking  whether  we  had  yet  come  to  any  diamonds? 
I  produced  first  one  of  a  violet  colour,  which  I  had 
reserved  as  a  present  for  Prince  Abdul  Calie;  it  was 
a  fine  stone,  but  nothing  equal  to  our  rose-coloured 
diamond.  Tippoo  admired  this,  however,  so  much, 
that  I  was  certain  he  would  be  in  raptures  with  that 
which  I  had  in  störe  for  him.  Before  I  showed  it  to 
him,  in  speaking  of  the  weight  of  that  which  I  had 
designed  to  present  to  the  prince,  I  reminded  him  of 
his  royal  promise  with  respect  to  the  slaves.  'True,' 
eried  the  snltan:  'but  is  this  diamond  twenty  pagos 
weight?  when  you  bring  me  one  of  that  value,  you 
may  depend  upon  having  all  you  ask.'  I  instantly 
produced  the  rose-coloured  diamond,  weighed  it  in  his 
presence,   and,  as  the  scale  in  which  it  was  put  de- 
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scended,  Tippoo  borst  forth  into  an  exclamation  of  joy. 
I  seized  the  favourable  moment*,  he  nodded  as  I  knelt 
before  him,  and  bade  me  rise,  saying  my  reqnest  was 
granted;  though  wby  I  should  ask  favours  for  a  pareel 
of  mean  slaves,  he  observed,  was  incomprehensible. 

"  Prince  Abdul  Calie  did  not  appear  to  be  of  this 
opinion;  he  at  this  instant  cast  npon  me  a  look  fall  of 
benevolence;  and  whilst  his  father  was  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  rose-coloured  diamond,  which  he 
weighed,  I  believe,  a  hundred  times,  the  generous 
young  prince  presented  to  me  that  violet-coloured  dia- 
mond  which  I  brought  for  him.  A  princely  gift  made 
in  a  princely  manner. 

"Tippoo's  secretary  made  out  for  me  the  nccessary 
Order  to  the  govemor  of  the  mines,  by  which  a  certain 
share  of  the  profits  of  his  labour  was,  by  the  sultan's 
command,  to  belong  to  each  slave;  and  all  tliose  who 
had  been  employed  in  my  service  were,  as  a  reward 
for  their  good  conduct,  to  be  emancipated.  A  number 
of  petty  exactions  were  by  this  order  abolished;  and 
the  property  acquired  in  land,  dress,  &c.  by  the  slaves, 
was  secured  to  them.  Most  gladly  did  I  see  the  sultan's 
signet  affixed  to  this  paper;  and  when  it  was  delivered 
into  my  hands,  my  heart  bounded  with  joy.  I  resolved 
to  be  the  bearer  of  these  good  tidings  myself.  Although 
my  passport  was  made  out  for  Madras,  and  two  hir- 
carrahs,  by  the  sultan's  orders,  were  actually  ready  to 
attend  me  thither,  yet  I  could  not  refuse  myself  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  the  joy  of  the  slaves,  at  this 
change  in  their  condition;  and,  to  the  latest  hour  of 
my  life,  I  shall  rejoice  that  I  retumed  to  Golconda  the 
messenger  of  happiness.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  seene 
to  which  I  was  there  a  witnessj  never  will  the  expres- 
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sions  of  joy  and  gratitude  be  eflPaced  from  my  meinory, 
whicli  lighted  np  the  dark  faces  of  tliese  poor  creaturesi 
who,  say  what  we  will,  have  as  much  sensibility,  per- 
haps  more,  than  we  have  ourselves. 

"No  sooner  was  I  awake,  the  moming  aftor  my 
amval,  than  I  heard  them  einging  songs  under  my 
Window,  in  which  my  own  name  was  frequently  repeated. 
They  received  me  with  a  shout  of  joy  when  I  went  out 
amongst  them;  and,  crowding  round  me,  they  pressed 
me  to  accept  of  some  little  tokens  of  their  gratitude 
and  good-will,  which  I  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse. 
The  very  children,  by  their  caresses,  seemed  to  heg  me 
not  to  reject  these  little  offerings.  I  determined,  if 
ever  I  reached  Europe,  to  give  all  of  them  to  you,  sir, 
my  good  master,  as  the  best  present  I  could  make  to 
one  of  your  way  of  thinking. 

"The  day  after  my  arrival  was  spent  in  rejoicings. 
All  the  slaves,  who  had  worked  under  my  inspection, 
had  saved  some  little  matters,  with  which  they  had 
pnrchased  for  their  wives  and  for  themselves  coloured 
cottons,  and  handkerchiefs  for  their  heads.  Now  that 
they  were  not  in  dread  of  being  robbed  or  persecuted 
by  the  governor  of  the  mines,  they  ventured  to  produce 
them  in  open  day.  These  cottons  of  Malabar  are  dyed 
of  remarkably  bright  and  gaudy  colours;  and,  when 
the  slaves  appeared  decked  in  them,  it  was  to  me  one 
of  the  gayest  spectacles  I  ever  beheld.  They  were 
dancing  with  a  degree  of  animation  of  which,  tili  then, 
I  never  had  an  idea. 

"I  stood  under  the  shade  of  a  large  bannian  tree, 
enjoying  the  sight-,  when  suddenly  I  feit  from  behind 
a  blow  on  my  head  which  stunned  me.  I  feil  to  the 
ground;  and  when  I  came  to  my  senses,  found  myself 
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in  the  hands  of  fonr  armed  soldiers,  and  a  Hindoo, 
who  was  puUing  my  diamond  ring  from  my  finger. 
They  were  carrying  me  away  amid  the  cries  and 
lamentations  of  the  slaves,  who  followed  us.  'Stand 
off!  it  is  in  vain  you  shriek,'  said  one  of  the  soldiers 
to  the  surrounding  crowd:  *what  we  do  is  by  order  of 
the  Sultan.     Thus  he  punishes  traitors.' 

"Without  further  explanation,  I  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  belonging  to  the  governor  of  the  mines,  who 
stood  by  with  insulting  joy  to  see  me  chained  to  a 
large  stone  in  my  horrid  prison.  I  knew  him  to  be 
my  enemy:  but  what  was  my  astonishment  when  I  re- 
collected  in  the  countenanee  of  the  Hindoo,  who  was 
fastening  my  chains  and  loading  me  with  curses,  that 
very  Saheb,  whose  life  I  had  formerly  saved!  To  all 
my  questions  no  answer  was  given,  but,  'It  is  the  will 
of  the  sultan;'  or,  'Thus  the  sultan  avenges  himself 
upon  traitors.' 

"The  door  of  my  dungeon  was  then  locked  and 
barred,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  perfect  darkness.  Is 
this,  thought  I,  the  reward  of  all  my  faithful  Services? 
Bitt6rly  did  I  regret  that  I  was  not  in  my  native 
country,  where  no  man,  at  the  will  of  a  sultan,  can  be 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  without  knowing  his  crime  er 
his  accusers.  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  to  you  what 
I  feit,  during  this  most  miserable  day  of  my  existence. 
Feeble  at  last,  for  want  of  food,  I  stretched  myself  out, 
as  well  as  my  chains  would  allow  me,  and  tried  to 
compose  myself  to  sleep.  I  sunk  into  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility,  in  which  I  must  have  remained  for  several 
hours,  for  it  was  midnight  when  I  was  roused  by  the 
unbarring  of  my  prison  door.  It  was  Saheb  who  entered, 
carrying  in  oue  band  a  torch,  and  in  the  other  some 
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food,  which  he  set  before  me  in  silence.  I  cast  npon 
him  a  look  of  scorn,  and  was  about  to  reproach  him 
with  bis  ingratitude,  wben  he  tbrew  bimself  at  my  feet, 
and  burst  into  tears.  ^Is  it  possible,'  said  he  to  me, 
'that  you  are  not  sure  of  the  beart  of  Saheb?  You 
saved  my  life;  I  am  come  to  save  yours.  But  eat, 
master,'  continued  he;  *eat  whilst  I  speak,  for  we  have 
no  time  to  lose.  To-morrow's  sun  must  see  us  far  from 
hence.  You  cannot  support  the  fatigues  you  have  to 
undergo  without  taking  food.' 

"I  yielded  to  bis  entreaties,  and,  whilst  I  ate, 
Saheb  informed  me  that  my  imprisonment  was  owing 
to  the  treacherous  Hindoo  merehant,  Omycbund-,  who, 
in  hopes,  I  suppose,  of  possessing  bimself  in  quiet  of 
all  the  wealth  which  I  bad  intrusted  to  bis  care,  went 
to  the  sultan,  and  accused  me  of  baving  secreted  certain 
diamonds  of  great  value,  which  he  pretended  I  bad 
sbown  to  him  in  confidence.  Tippoo,  enraged  at  this, 
despatched  immediate  Orders  to  four  of  bis  soldiers  to 
go  in  search  of  me,  seize,  imprison,  and  torture  me,  tili 
I  sbould  confess  wbere  these  diamonds  were  concealed. 
Saheb  was  in  the  sultan's  apartment  wben  this  ordcr 
was  given,  and  immediately  bastened  to  Prince  Abdul 
Calie,  whom  he  knew  to  be  my  friend,  and  informed 
him  of  wbat  bad  bappened.  The  prince  sent  for  Omy- 
cbund, and,  after  carefuUy  questioning  bim,  was  con- 
vinced,  by  bis  contradictory  answers,  and  by  bis  con- 
fusion,  that  the  charge  against  me  was  wboUy  unfounded: 
he  dismissed  Omycbund,  however,  without  letting  him 
know  bis  opinion,  and  then  sent  Saheb  for  the  four 
soldiers  who  were  setting  out  in  search  of  me.  In 
their  presence  he  gave  Saheb  orders  aloud  to  take 
Charge  of  me  the  moment  I  sbould  be  found,    and 
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secretly  eoinmissioned  liim  to  favour  my  escape.  The 
soldiers  thouglit  tbat  in  obeying  tlie  prince  they  obeyed 
the  Sultan;  and,  consequently,  when  I  was  taken  and 
lodged  in  my  dungeon,  the  keys  of  it  were  delivered 
to  Saheb. 

"When  he  had  finished  telling  me  all  this,  he 
restored  to  me  my  ring,  which  he  said  he  snatchcd 
from  my  finger,  as  soon  as  I  was  seized,  that  I  might 
not  be  robbed  of  it  by  the  govemor,  or  some  of  the 
soldiers. 

"The  grateful  Saheb  now  Struck  off  my  chains; 
and  my  own  anxiety  for  my  escape  was  scarcely  equal 
to  bis.  He  had  swift  horses  belonging  to  the  soldiers 
in  readiness;  and  we  pursued  our  course  all  night 
without  interruption.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  having  accompanied  the  sultan  on  several 
expeditions.  When  we  thought  ourselves  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  pursuers,  Saheb  permitted  me  to  rest;  but 
I  never  rested  at  my  ease  tili  I  was  out  of  Tippoo 
Sultan's  dominions,  and  once  more  in  safety  at  Madras. 
Dr.  Bell  rcceived  me  with  great  kindness,  heard  my 
story,  and  congratulated  me  on  my  escape  from  Tippoo's 
power. 

"I  was  now  rieh  beyond  my  hopes;  for  I  had  Omy- 
chund's  Order  upon  the  Madras  merchant  safe  in  my 
pocket,  and  the  whole  sum  was  punctually  paid  to  me. 
My  ring  I  sold  to  the  govemor  of  Madras  for  more 
even  than  I  expected. 

"I  had  the  satisfaction  to  leam,  before  I  left  Ma- 
dras, that  Omychund's  treachery  was  made  known  to 
the  sultan,  by  means  of  Prince  Abdul  Calie,  whose 
memory  will  ovor  be  dear  to  me.  Tippoo,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  in  speaking  of  me,  was  heard  to  regret 
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that  he  could  not  recall  to  bis  service  such  an  honest 
Englishman. 

"I  was  eager  to  reward  the  faithful  Saheb,  but  he 
absolutely  refused  the  money  whieh  I  offered  bim,  say- 
ing,  *that  he  would  not  be  paid  for  saving  the  life  of 
one  who  had  saved  bis.'  He  expressed  a  great  desire 
to  accompany  me  to  my  native  country,  from  the 
moment  that  I  told  him  we  had  no  slaves  there;  and 
that  as  soon  as  any  slave  tonched  the  English  shore, 
by  onr  laws,  he  obtaiued  bis  freedom.  He  pressed  me 
so  eamestly  to  take  him  along  with  me  as  my  servant, 
that  I  could  not  refase;  so  he  sailed  with  me  for  Eu- 
rope.  As  the  wind  fiUed  the  sails  of  our  vessel,  much 
did  I  rejoice  that  the  gales  which  blew  me  from  the 
shores  of  India  were  not  tainted  with  the  curses  of  any 
of  my  fellowcreatures.  Here  I  am,  thank  Heaven! 
once  more  in  free  and  happy  England,  with  a  good 
fortune,  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  conscience,  not  un- 
worthy  to  present  myself  to  my  first  good  master,  to 
him  whose  hiimanity  and  generosity  were  the  cause 
of " 

Here  Mr.  R internipted  bis  own  praises,  by 

saying  to  those  of  the  miners  who  had  not  fallen  fast 
asleep,  "My  good  friends,  you  now  know  the  meaning 
of  the  toast  which  you  all  drank  after  dinner;  let  us 
drink  it  again  before  we  part:  'Welcome  home  to  ouf 
friend,  Mr.  Jervas,  and  may  good  faith  always  meet 
with  good  fortune! '  " 

Octoher,  1799. 
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THE  WELL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Mr.  Pearson,  a  wealthy  Lincolnshire  farmer,  who 
had  always  been  esteemed  a  prudent  sensible  man, 
thougb  something  of  a  humormst^  made  the  following 
will: 

"I,  Jolin  Pearson,  of  The  Wold  in  Lincolnshire, 
farmer,  being  of  sonnd  mind  and  body,  do  make  this 
my  last  will  and  testament,  &c. 

"I  give  and  bequeatji  my  farm  of  West  Woldland 
to  my  eldest  nephew,  Grimes  Goodenough;  my  farm 
of  Holland  Fen  to  my  dear  nephew,  John  Wright,  and 
my  farm  of  Clover-hill  to  my  youngest  nephew,  Pierce 
Marvel. 

"I  farther  will  and  desire  that  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand  pounds,  whieh  is  now  in  the  hands  of  William 
Constantine,  gentleman,  my  executor,  may  by  him, 
immediately  after  my  decease,  be  put  out  to  interest 
for  ten  years:  and  I  will  and  desire  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  Said  ten  years,  the  said  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  interest  so  accumulated  thereon,  be  given  to 
whichsoever  of  my  aforesaid  nephews  shall  at  that  time 
be  the  riebest. 

"And  I  trust  that  the  said  William  Constantine, 
gentleman,  my  executor  and  very  good  friend,  being 
a  clear-headed  honest  man,  will  undcrstand  and  execute 
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tliis  my  last  will  and  testament,  according  to  the  piain 
meaning  of  my  words;  though  it  shonld  happen  that 
this  my  will  should  not  be  drawn  up  in  due  legal  form, 
of  wliich  I  know  little  or  nothing." 

Mr.  Constantine,  the  execntor,  being,  as  described, 
a  clear-headed  honest  man,  found  no  difficulty  either 
in  understanding  or  executing  this  trust:  the  ten  thou- 
sand  pounds  were,  immediately  upon  Pearson's  decease, 
placed  out  upon  interest;  and  the  three  nephews  were 
put  into  possession  of  their  farms. 

These  were  of  very  different  value.  Goodenough's 
wanted  improvement,  but  would  pay  riehly  for  any 
that  should  be  judieiously  made;  Wright's  farm  was 
by  far  the  worst  of  the  three;  and  MarveFs  the  best. 

The  Lincolnshire  world  was  much  divided  in 
opinion  eonceming  these  young  men;  and  many  bets 
were  laid  relating  to  the  legacy.  People  judged  ac- 
cording to  their  own  characters ;  the  enterprising  declared 
for  Marvel,  the  prudent  for  Wright,  the  timid  for  Good- 
enough. 

The  nephews  had  scarcely  been  in  possession  of 
their  farms  a  week  when,  one  evening,  as  they  were 
all  supping  together  at  Wright's  house,  Marvel  suddenly 
tumed  to  Goodenough,  and  exclaimed,  "When  do  you 
begin  your  improvements,  cousin  Goodenough?" 

"Never,  cousin  Marvel." 

"Then  you'U  never  touch  the  ten  thousand,  my  boy. 
What!  will  you  do  nothing  to  your  marsh?  Nothing 
to  your  common?  Nothing  to  your  plantations?  Do 
not  you  mean  ever  to  make  any  improvements?" 

"I  mean  not  to  make  any  improvements." 

"Well,  you'U  let  me  make  some  for  you." 

"Not  I." 
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"NoI  Won't  you  let  me  cut  down  some  of  those 
trees  for  you,  that  are  spoiling  one  another  in  your 
wood?" 

"Not  a  tree  shall  be  cut  down.  Not  a  stick  shall 
be  stirred.     Not  a  cbange  shall  be  made,  I  say." 

"Not  a  cbange  for  the  better,  cousin  Goodenougli?" 
Said  Wright. 

"Not  a  cbange  can  be  for  tlie  better,  to  my  mind; 
I  shall  plough,  and  sow,  and  reap,  as  our  forefathers 
did,  and  that's  enough  for  me." 

"What!  will  you  not  even  try  the  new  plough?" 
Said  Marvel. 

"Not  I;  no  new  ploughs  for  me.  No  plough  can 
be  so  good  as  the  old  one." 

"How  do  you  know,  as  you  never  tried  it,  or  would 
see  it  tried?"  said  Wright:  "I  find  it  better  than  the 
old  one." 

"No  matter;  the  old  one  will  do  well  jBnough  for 
me,  as  it  did  for  my  father  before  me." 

After  having  repeated  these  words  in  precisely  the 
same  tone  several  times,  he  went  on  slowly  eating  bis 
supper,  whilst  Marvel,  in  detestation  of  bis  obstinate 
stupidity,  turned  his  back  upon  bim,  and  began  to 
enumerate  to  Wright  sundry  of  his  own  ingenious 
projects. 

"My  dear  Wright,"  said  he,  "you  are  worth  talk- 
ing  to,  and  you  shall  hear  all  my  schemes." 

"Willingly,  but  I  do  not  promise  to  approve  of 
them  all." 

"Oh!  you  will,  you  will,  the  moment  you  hear 
them;  and  I  will  let  you  have  a  share  in  some  of 
them.  In  the  first  place,  there's  that  fine  rabbit-warren 
near  Clover-hill.     The  true  silver  grey  rabbits — Rtlver 
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sprigs^  they  call  them — do  you  know  that  the  skins  of 
those  iüüer  sprigs  are  worth  any  money?" 

"Any  money!  what  money?" 

"Pooli!  I  don't  know  exactly:  but  I  mean  to  buy 
that  warren." 

"Before  you  know  what  it  is  worth!  Let  us  con- 
sider;  eaeh  dozen  of  skins  is  worth,  say,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  Shillings.'^ 

"You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  calculate  now," 
interrupted  Marvel,  "for  I  have  determined  to  have 
the  warren.  With  the  money  that  I  sLall  get  for  my 
silver  sprigs,  I  will  next  year  make  a  decoy,  and 
supply  the  London  market  with  wild-fowl.  Don't  you 
remember  the  day  that  we  met  Simon  Stubbs,  the 
carrier,  loaded  with  game  and  wild-fowl,  he  said  that 
a  decoy  in  Lincolnshire  must  be  a  fortune  to  any  man. 
I'll  have  the  best  decoy  not  only  in  Lincolnshire  but 
in  all  England.  By-the-bye,  there's  another  thing  I 
must  do,  Wright",  I'll  exchange  any  part  of  Clover-hill 
you  please  with  you,  for  as  much  land  in  Holland 
Fen." 

"Take  him  at  bis  word,  cousin  Wright,"  said 
Goodenough. 

"No,  no,"  replied  Wright;  "I  know  the  value  of 
land,  and  the  difference  betvreen  Clover-hill  and  Hol- 
land Fen,  better  than  he  does:  I  would  not  take  him 
at  his  word,  for  that  would  be  taking  him  in." 

"I  would  not  take  anybody  in,"  said  Goodenough-, 
"but  if  another  man  is  a  fool,  that's  no  reason  I  should 
be  one.  Now,  if  a  man  offers  me  a  good  bargain,  why 
should  not  I  elose  with  him,  and  say — Done?" 

"Then  say  done,"  cried  Marvel,  "and  you  shall 
have  the  bargain,   Goodenough.     You  have  an  un- 
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drained  marsH  of  your  own:  I'll  exchange  with  you, 
and  welcome,  ten  acres  of  tlie  marsh  for  five  of 
Clover-hÜl." 

"Done,"  Said  Goodenongh. 

"Done.  I  shall  stock  it  with  geese,  and  you'll  see 
wbat  the  qnills  and  feathers  alone  will  bring  me  in. 
IVe  engaged  with  one  already  to  seil  them  for  me. 
But,  Wright,  liere's  another  scheme  I  have.  Wildmore 
common,  you  know,  is  covered  with  those  huge  thistles, 
which  prick  the  noses  of  the  sheep  so  as  to  hinder 
them  £rom  feeding  and  fattening:  I  will  take  that  com- 
mon into  my  own  hands." 

"Ay,"  Said  Goodenongh;  "exchange  the  rest  of 
Clover-hill  for  it: — that's  like  you!" 

"And  I  will  mow  the  thistles,"  pursued  Marvel, 
without  deigning  to  reply  to  Goodenongh.  "I  will 
mow  the  thistles;  their  down  I  can  contrive  to  werk 
up  into  cotton,  and  the  stalks  into  cordage:  and,  with 
the  profit  I  shall  make  of  these  thistles,  and  of  my 
decoy,  and  of  my  goose-quills  and  feathers,  and  of  my 
silver  sprig  rabbits,  I  will  bny  jackets  for  my  sheep, 
for  my  sheep  shall  all  have  jackets  after  shearing. 
Why  should  not  Lincolnshire  sheep,  if  they  have 
jackets,  become  as  valuable  as  the  Leicestershire  breed? 
You'll  see  my  sheep  will  be  the  finest  in  the  wholb 
county;  and,  with  the  profit  I  shall  make  of  them,  I 
will  set  up  a  fishery  in  Fen-lake;  and  with  the  profits 
of  the  fishery — now  comes  my  grand  scheme — I  shall 
be  the  riebest  of  you  all!  with  the  profits  of  the  fishery, 
and  the  decoy,  and  the  sheep,  and  the  silver  sprigs, 
and  the  quills  and  feathers,  geese  and  thistles,  I  will 
purchase  that  fine  heronry,  near  Spalding." 

At  these  words,   Goodenongh  laid  down  bis  knife 
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and  fork;  and,  sticking  liis  arms  a-kimbo,  laughed 
contemptuously,  if  not  heartily. 

"So,  then,  the  end  of  all  this  turmoil  is  to  purcHase 
a  heronry!  Much  good  may  it  do  you,  cousin  Marvel. 
You  understand  your  own  affair  best:  you  will  make 
great  tmprovemenis  ^  I  grant,  and  no  doubt  will  be  the 
riebest  of  ns  all.  The  ten  tbousand  pounds  will  be 
yonrs  for  certain:  for,  as  we  all  know,  cousin  Marvel, 
you  are  a  genius! — But  wby  a  genius  should  set  bis 
faney  upon  a  beronry,  of  all  things  in  this  mortal 
World,  is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to  teil,  being  no 
genius  myself." 

"Look  here,  Wright,"  continued  Marvel,  still  with- 
out  voucbsafing  any  direct  reply  to  Goodenough: 
"here's  a  description,  in  this  last  newspaper,  of  the 
fine  present  that  the  grand  seignior  has  made  to  bis 
majesty.  The  plunie  of  herons'  featbers  alone  is 
estimated  at  a  tbousand  guineas!  Think  of  what  I 
sball  make  by  my  heronry!  At  the  end  of  ten  years, 
I  sball  be  so  rieh  that  it  will  hardly  be  worth  my 
while,"  Said  Marvel,  laughing,  "to  aeeept  of  my  unele's 
legacy.  I  will  give  it  to  you,  Wright;  for  you  are  a 
generous  fellow,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  deserve  it." 

In  return  for  this  liberal  promise,  Wright  en- 
deavoured  to  eonvinee  Marvel,  that  if  he  attempted 
sueh  a  variety  of  sehemes  at  onee,  they  would  probably 
all  fail;  and  that  to  ensure  sueeess,  it  would  be  neees- 
sary  to  ealeulate,  and  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
Business,  before  he  should  undertake  to  eonduet  it. 
Marvel,  however,  was  of  too  sanguine  and  pre- 
sumptuous  a  temper  to  listen  to  this  sage  adviee:  he 
was  piqued  by  the  sneers  of  bis  eousin  Goodenough, 
and  determined  to  prove  the  superiority  of  bis   own 
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spirit  and  intellect.  He  plunged  at  once  into  the  midst 
of  a  business  which  he  did  not  understand.  He  took 
a  rabbit-warren  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  into  bis 
hands;  stocked  ten  acres  of  marsh  land  with  geese; 
and  exchanged  some  of  the  best  part  of  Clover-hill  for 
a  share  in  a  common  covered  with  thistles.  He  planted 
a  considerable  tract  of  land,  with  a  degree  of  expedi- 
tion  that  astonished  all  the  neighbourhood :  but  it  was 
remarked  that  the  fences  were  not  quite  sufficient; 
especially  as  the  young  trees  were  in  a  dangerous 
Situation,  being  surrounded  by  land  stocked  with  sheep 
and  homed  cattle.  Wright  warned  him  of  the  danger; 
but  he  had  no  time  this  year,  he  said,  to  complete  the 
fences:  the  men  who  tended  bis  sheep  might  easily 
keep  them  from  the  plantation  for  this  season,  and  the 
next  spring  he  purposed  to  dig  such  a  ditch  round  the 
whole  as  should  secure  it  for  ever.  He  was  now  ex- 
tremely  busy,  making  jackets  for  bis  sheep,  providing 
willows  for  bis  decoy,  and  gorse  and  com  for  bis 
geese:  the  geese,  of  which  he  had  a  prodigious  flock, 
were  not  yet  tumed  into  their  fen,  because  a  new 
scheme  had  occurred  to  Marvel,  relative  to  some  reeds 
with  which  a  part  of  this  fen  was  covered;  on  these 
reeds  myriads  of  starlings  werß  accustomed  to  roost, 
who  broke  them  down  with  their  weight.  Now  Marvel 
knew  that  such  reeds  would  be  valuable  for  thatching, 
and  with  this  view  he  determined  to  drive  away  the 
starlings;  but  the  measures  necessary  for  this  purpose 
would  frighten  bis  friends,  the  geese,  and  therefore  he 
was  obliged  to  protect  and  feed  them  in  bis  farm-yard, 
at  a  considerable  expense,  whilst  he  was  carrying  on 
the  war  with  the  starlings.  He  fired  guns  at  them 
moming  and  evening,  he  sent  up  rockets  and  kites 
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with  fiery  tails,  and  at  last  he  banished  them;  bnt  half 
his  geese,  in  the  mean  time,  died  for  want  of  food; 
and  the  women  and  children,  who  plucked  them,  stole 
one  quarter  of  the  feathers,  and  one  half  of  the  quills, 
whilst  Marvel  was  absent  letting  up  rockets  in  the  fen. 
The  rabbit-warren  was,  however,  to  make  up  for 
all  other  losses :  a  furrier  had  engaged  to  take  as  many 
silver  sprigs  from  him  as  he  pleased,  at  sixteen 
Shillings  a  dozen,  provided  he  shonld  send  them  pro- 
perly  dressed,  and  in  time  to  be  shipped  for  China, 
where  these  silver  grey  rabbit  skins  sold  to  the  best 
advantage.  As  winter  came  on,  it  was  necessary  to 
supply  the  warren  with  winter  food:  and  Marvel  was 
mach  astonished  at  the  multitude  of  unforeseen  ex- 
penses  into  which  his  rabbits  led  him.'  The  banks  of 
the  warren  wanted  repair,  and  the  warrener's  house 
was  not  habitable  in  bad  weather:  these  appeared  but 
slight  circumstancea  when  Marvel  made  the  pnrchase; 
bnt,  alas!  he  had  reason  to  change  his  opinion  in  the 
eourse  of  a  few  months.  The  first  week  in  November, 
there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow;  and  the  warren  walls 
shonld  have  been  immediately  cleared  of  snow,  to 
have  kept  the  rabbits  within  their  bounds:  but  Marvel 
happened  this  week  to  be  on  a  visit  in  Yorkshire,  and 
he  was  ohliged  to  leave  the  care  of  the  warren  entirely 
to  the  warrener,  who  was  ohliged  to  quit  his  house 
during  the  snow,  and  to  take  shelter  with  a  neighbour : 
he  neglected  to  clear  the  walls;  and  Marvel  upon  his 
retum  home,  found  that  his  silver  sprigs  had  strayed 
into  a  neighbouring  warren.  The  second  week  in 
November  is  the  time  when  the  rabbits  are  usually 
killed,  as  the  skins  are  then  in  fall  prime:  it  was  in 
vain  that  Marvel  raised  a  hue  and  cry  after  his  silver 
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sprigs;  a  fortnight  passed  away  before  one-third  of 
them  could  be  recovered.  The  season  was  lost,  and 
tlie  furrier  sued  him  for  breach  of  contract;  and  wbat 
was  worse,  Goodenougb  langhed  at  bis  misfortunes. 
The  next  year  he  expected  to  retrieve  bis  loss:  be 
repaired  tbe  warrener's  bouse,  new  faced  tbe  banks, 
and  capped  tbem  witb  furze;  but  tbe  common  grey 
rabbit  bad  been  introduced  into  tbe  warren,  by  tbe 
stragglers  of  tbe  preceding  year;  and  as  tbese  grey 
rabbits  are  of  a  mucb  more  bardy  race  tban  tbe  silver 
sprigs,  tbey  soon  obtained  and  kept  possession  of  tbe 
land.  Marvel  now  prononnced  rabbits  to  be  tbe  most 
useless  and  vexatious  animals  npon  eartb;  and,  in  one 
quarter  of  an  bour,  tborougbly  convinced  bimself  that 
tillage  was  far  more  profitable  tban  rabbits.  He 
plougbed  up  bis  warren,  and  sowed  it  witb  com;  but, 
unluckily,  bis  attention  bad  been  so  mucb  taken  up 
by  tbe  fisbery,  tbe  decoy,  tbe  geese,  tbe  tbistles,  and 
tbe  bopes  of  tbe  beronry,  tbat  be  totally  forgot  bis  In- 
tention of  making  tbe  best  of  all  possible  ditcbes  round 
bis  plantation.  Wben  be  went  to  visit  tbis  plantation, 
be  bebeld  a  miserable  spectacle:  tbe  rabbits  wbich  had 
strayed  beyond  tbeir  bounds  during  tbe  great  snow, 
and  tbose  wbicb  bad  been  bunted  from  tbeir  burrows, 
wben  tbe  warren  was  plougbed  up,  bad  all  taken 
sbelter  in  tbis  spot;  and  tbese  refugees  supported  tbem- 
selves,  for  some  montbs,  upon  tbe  bark  and  roots  of 
tbe  finest  young  trees. 

MarveFs  loss  was  great,  but  bis  mortification  still 
greater;  for  bis  cousin  Goodenougb  laugbed  at  bim 
witbout  mercy.  Sometbing  must  be  done,  be  saw,  to 
retrieve  bis  credit:  and  tbe  beronry  was  bis  resource. 

"Wbat  will   signify  a  few  trees,    more  or  less," 
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thought  he,  "or  the  loss  of  a  few  silver  sprigs,  or  the 
death  of  a  few  geese,  or  the  waste  of  a  few  quills  and 
feathers?  My  sheep  will  seil  well,  my  thistles  will 
bring  me  up  again;  and  as  soon  as  I  have  sold  my 
sheep  at  Partney  fair,  and  manufactnred  my  thistles,  I 
will  set  out  with  my  money  in  my  pocket  for  Spalding, 
and  make  my  bargain  for  the  heronry.  A  plume  of 
herons'  feathers  is  worth  a  thousand  guineas!  My 
fortune  will  be  made  when  I  get  possession  of  the 
Spalding  heronry." 

So  intent  was  Marvel  upon  the  thoughts  of  the 
Spalding  heronry,  that  he  neglected  every  thing  eise. 
About  a  week  before  the  fair  of  Partney,  he  bethought 
himself  of  his  sheep,  which  he  had  left  to  the  care  of 
a  shepherd  boy:  he  now  ordered  the  boy  to  drive  them 
home,  that  he  might  see  them.  Their  jackets  hung 
upon  them  like  bags:  the  poor  animals  had  fallen 
away  in  the  most  deplorable  manner.  Marvel  could 
scarcely  believe  that  these  were  his  sheep;  or  that 
these  were  the  sheep  which  he  had  expected  to  be  the 
pride  of  Lincolnshire,  and  which  he  had  hoped  would 
set  the  fashion  of  jackets.  Behold,  they  were  dying  of 
the  rot! 

"What  an  unfortunate  man  I  am!"  exclaimed 
Marvel,  tuming  to  his  consin  Wright,  whom  he  had 
snmmoned  along  with  Goodenough,  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  to  view,  value,  and  admire  his  sheep.  "All  your 
sheep,  Wright,  are  fat  and  sound:  mine  were  finer 
than  yours  when  I  bought  them:  how  comes  it  that  I 
am  so  unlucky?" 

"Jack  of  all  trades,  and  master  of  none!"  said 
Goodenough  with  a  sneer. 

"You  forgot,  I  am  afraid,  what  I  told  you,  when 
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first  you  bought  these  slieep,"  said  Wright,  "that  you 
should  always  keep  them  in  fold,  every  moming,  tili 
the  dew  was  off:  if  you  liad  done  so,  they  would  now 
be  as  well  and  tbriving  as  mine.  Do  not  you  re- 
member  my  telling  you  that?" 

"Yes;  and  I  charged  this  boy  always  to  keep  them 
in  fold  tili  the  dew  was  off,"  replied  Marvel,  tuming 
with  an  angry  countenance  to  the  shepherd  boy. 

"I  never  heard  nothing  of  it  tili  this  minute,  I  am 
sure,  master,"  said  the  boy. 

Marvel  now  recoUected  that,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  going  to  give  this  order  to  the  boy,  bis 
attention  had  been  drawn  away  by  the  sight  of  a  new 
decoy  in  the  fields  adjoining  to  his  sheep  pasture.  In 
bis  haste  to  examine  the  decoy,  he  forgot  to  give  that 
Order  to  his  shepherd,  on  which  the  safety  of  his  fine 
flock  of  sheep  depended.*  Such  are  the  negligences 
and  blunders  of  those  who  endeavour  to  do  half  a 
dozen  things  at  once. 

The  failure  of  one  undertaking  never  discouraged 
Marvel  from  beginning  another;  and  it  is  a  pity,  that, 
with  so  much  spirit  and  activity,  he  had  so  little 
steadiness  and  prudence.  His  sheep  died,  and  he  set 
out  for  Spalding  füll  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heronry. 
Now  this  heronry  belonged  to  Sir  Plantagenet  Mow- 
bray,  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  almost  distracted 
with  family  pride:  he  valued  himself  upon  never  having 

*  A  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Lincoln,  p.  330. 
^^It  well  deserves  noting  that  a  shepherd,  who,  when  young,  was  shepherd^s 
boy  to  an  old  man ,  who  lived  at  Netlam ,  near  Lincoln,  a  place  famous  for 
the  rot ,  told  Mr.  Neve  that  he  was  persuaded  sheep  took  the  rot  only  of  a 
moming,  before  the  dew  was  well  off.  At  that  time  they  folded,  being 
open  field ;  his  master's  shepherd  kept  his  flock  in  fold  always  tili  the  dew 
was  gone;  and,  with  no  other  attention,  his  sheep  were  kept  sound,  when 
all  the  neighbours  lost  their  flocka,*^ 
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parted  with  one  inch  of  the  landed  property  that  had 
descended  to  him,  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
from  the  Plantagenets.  He  looked  down  upon  the 
whole  race  of  farmers  and  traders  as  beings  of  a 
different  species  from  Limself ;  and  the  Indignation  with 
which  he  heard,  from  a  Lincolnshire  farmer,  a  proposal 
to  purchase  his  heronry,  may  perhaps  be  imagined,  but 
cannot  be  described.  It  was  in  vain  that  Marvel  rose 
in  his  offers;  it  was  in  vain  that  he  declared  he  was 
ready  to  give  any  price  that  Sir  Plantagenet  would  set 
apon  the  heronry.  Sir  Plantag6net  sent  word,  by  his 
Steward,  that  not  a  feather  of  his  birds  should  be 
toQched;  that  he  was  astonished  at  the  insolence  of 
such  a  proposal;  and  that  he  advised  Marvel  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  Hb  people^  lest  they  should  revenge 
the  insnlt  that  had  been  offered  to  their  master. 

This  haughty  answer,  and  the  disappointment  of 
all  his  hopes  and  schemes  respecting  the  heronry,  threw 
Marvel  into  a  degree  of  rage  scarcely  inferior  to  what 
was  feit  by  Sir  Plantagenet.  As  he  was  galloping 
down  the  avenue  from  Plantagenet-hall,  he  overtook 
a  young  man,  of  a  shabby  appearance,  who  was 
mounted  upon  a  very  fine  horse.  At  first  Marvel  took 
it  for  granted  that  he  was  one  of  Sir  Plantagenet's 
people^  and  he  was  riding  past  him,  when  he  heard  the 
stranger  say,  in  a  friendly  tone,  "Your  horse  gallops 
well,  sir:  but  have  a  care;  there's  a  Carrion  a  little 
way  farther  on  that  may  startle  him." 

Marvel  pulled  in  his  horse;  the  stranger  rode  up 
beside  him,  and  they  entered  into  conversation.  "That 
Carrion,  sir,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  dead  horse,  which 
had  just  been  shot  for  the  baronet's  son's  hounds, 
^*that  Carrion,   sir,   was  in  my  opinion  the  best  hot«^ 
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Sir  Plantagenet,  or  bis  son  either,  were  possessed  of. 
*Tis  a  shame  for  any  man,  who  pretends  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman,  and  who  talks  this  way  and  that  so  bigh  of 
bis  family,  sbould  be  so  stingy  in  tbe  article  of  horse- 
flesb." 

Marvel  was  not  unwilling  at  tbis  instant  to  hear 
tbe  baugbty  baronet  blamed  and  ridiculed;  and  bis 
companion  exactly  feil  in  witb  bis  bumour,  by  telling 
a  variety  of  anecdotes  to  prove  Sir  Plantagenet  to  be 
every  tbing  tbat  was  odious  and  contemptible.  Tbe 
bistory  of  bis  insolence  about  tbe  beronry  was  now 
related  by  Marvel;  and  tbe  stranger  seemed  to  sym- 
patbize  so  mucb  in  bis  feelings,  tbat,  from  a  stranger, 
be  began  to  consider  bim  as  a  friend.  Insensibly  tbe 
conversation  retumed  to  tbe  point  at  wbicb  it  com- 
menced-,  and  bis  new  friend  observed  tbat  it  was  in 
vain  to  expect  any  tbing  good  from  any  gentleman,  or 
indeed  from  any  man,  wbo  was  stingy  in  tbe  article 
of  borseflesb. 

A  new  sense  of  bononr  and  of  sbame  began  to  rise 
in  our  bero's  mind;  and  be  sat  uneasy  in  bis  saddle, 
wbilst  be  reflected  tbat  tbe  borse  upon  wbicb  be  was 
mounted,  was  perbaps  as  deservedly  an  object  of  con- 
tempt  as  any  of  Sir  Plantagenet's  stnd.  His  new 
friend,  witbout  seeming  to  notice  bis  embarrassment, 
continued  bis  conversation,  and  drew  a  tempting  pic- 
ture  of  tbe  pleasiires  and  glories  of  a  borse-race:  be 
said,  "be  was  just  training  a  borse  for  tbe  York  races, 
and  a  finer  animal  never  was  crossed.  Sir  Plantagenet's 
eldest  son  would  bave  been  tbe  proudest  and  bappiest 
of  men,  if  bis  fatber  would  but  bave  bougbt  tbe  borse 
for  bim:  but  be  bad  refused,  and  tbe  youtb  bimself 
bad  not  tbe  price,  or  balf  tbe  price,  at  bis  command." 
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Our  hero  was  no  judge  of  horses,  but  he  was  am- 
bitious  to  prove  that  bis  spirit  was  superior  to  that  of 
the  haugb^  baronet;  and  that  sometbing  good  migbt 
be  expected  from  bim,  as  be'was  not  stingy  in  borse- 
flesb.  Besides,  be  was  worked  up  to  a  bigb  degree  of 
coriosity  to  see  tbe  York  races;  and  bis  companion 
assured  bim  tbat  be  could  not  appear  tbere  witbout 
being  well  mounted.  In  sbort,  tbe  bour  was  not  at  an 
end  before  be  bad  oifered  a  bundred  guineas  for  tbe 
finest  borse  tbat  ever  was  crossed.  He  was  cbarraed 
witb  tbe  idea  tbat  be  sbould  meet  Sir  Plantagenet 
Mowbray's  son  and  beir  at  tbe  York  races,  and  sbould 
sbow  bim  tbat  be  was  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  tbe 
horse,  wbicb  bis  arrogant  fatber  could  not  afford  to 
purcbase. 

From  tbe  anecdote  of  tbe  beronry,  bis  companion 
perceived  tbat  Marvel  was  a  man  fond  of  projöcts;  and 
be  proposed  to  bim  a  scbeme,  wbicb  caugbt  bis  fancy 
so  mucb  tbat  it  consoled  bim  for  bis  disappointment. 
It  was  tbe  fault  of  our  enterprizing  bero's  cbaracter  al- 
ways  to  tbink  tbe  last  scbeme  for  making  a  fortune 
tbe  best.  As  soon  as  be  reacbed  bome  be  was  in  baste 
to  abandon  some  of  bis  old  projects,  wbicb  now  ap- 
peared  to  bim  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  About  a 
score  of  bis  flock,  tbougb  tainted  witb  tbe  rot,  were 
not  yet  dead;  be  was  eager  to  seil  tbem,  but  no  one 
would  buy  sbeep  of  sucb  a  wretcbed  appearance.  At 
last  Wrigbt  took  tbem  off  bis  bands.  "I  will  tbrow 
tbe  tbreescore  jackets  into  tbe  bargain,"  said  Marvel; 
"for  you  are  a  generous  fellow,  to  offer  so  bandsomely 
for  my  poor  sbeep,  and  you  deserve  to  be  treated  as 
you  treat  otbers.  If  I  come  in  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  ten 
years  for  tbe  legacy,  I  sball  remember  you,  as  I  told 
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you  before:  as  to  my  cousin  Goodenough  Lere,  he 
thinks  so  much  of  himself,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
others  to  think  of  him.  I  asked  him  to  join  me  in  a 
bond,  yesterday,  for  a  hundred  pounds,  just  to  try  him, 
and  he  refused  me.  When  I  come  in  for  the  legacy,  I 
will  cut  him  off  with  a  Shilling, — I  will  give  him  fair 
notice." 

"  Cut  me  off  with  what  you  will,"  said  Goodenough, 
suUenly,  "not  a  farthing  of  my  money  shall  ever  be 
lent  to  one  that  has  a  project  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
Get  into  what  difficulties  you  may,  I  will  never  join 
you  in  any  bond,  I  promise  you.  It  is  enough  for  me 
to  take  care  of  myself." 

"Don't  flatter  yourself  that  I  am  getting  into  any 
difficulties,"  replied  Marvel.  "I  wanted  the  hundred 
guineas  only  to  pay  for  a  horse;  and  the  friend  who 
sold  him  to  me  will  wait  my  convenience." 

"The  friend^''  said  Wriglit;  "do  you  mean  that  man 
who  rode  home  with  you  from  Spalding? — I  advise 
you  not  to  make  a  friend  of  him,  for  he  is'a  notorious 
Jockey." 

"He  'will  not  take  me  in,  though,"  said  Marvel; 
"I  am  as  sharp  as  he  is,  and  he  sees  that:  so  we  under- 
stand  one  another  very  well.  To  my  certain  know- 
ledge,  a  hundred  and  twenty  guiueas  could  be  had 
to-morrow  for  the  horse  I  bought  from  him;  yet  he  let 
me  have  him  for  a  hundred." 

"And  how  can  a  man  of  your  sense,  cousin  Marvel," 
Said  Wright,  "believe  that  a  person,  who  never  saw 
you  tili  within  these  three  days,  would  be  so  much 
your  friend  as  to  make  you  a  present  of  twenty 
guineas?" 

"A  present!" 
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"Yes;  if  he  lets  you  have  a  horse  for  a  hundred, 
which  you  can  seil  for  a  hundred  and  twenty,  does  not 
he  make  you  a  present  of  twenty  guineas?" 

"Well,  hut  I  can  teil  you  the  reason  for  all  that: 
he  wants  me  to  enter  into  a  scheme  with  him,  for 
breeding  horses  on  the  common  here :  and  so  he  would 
not,  at  first  setting  out,  stand  to  higgle  with  me  for 
the  price  of  a  horse." 

"And  would  you  for  twenty  guineas,  cousin  Marvel, 
run  the  hazard  of  joining  in  any  scheme  with  a  man 
of  bis  character?  Pray  inquire  in  the  country  and  in 
York,  where  you  are  going,  what  sort  of  a  character 
this  man  bears.  Take  my  advice,  pay  him  for  bis 
horse,  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him." 

"But  I  have  not  the  ready  cash  to  pay  him  for  bis 
horse,  that's  one  thing,"  said  Marvel. 

"Let  that  be  no  difficulty,"  replied  Wright;  "for  I 
have  a  hundred  guineas  here,  just  brought  home  from 
Partney  fair,  and  they  are  heartily  at  your  service." 

Goodenough  twitched  Wright's  elbow  three  times 
as  he  uttered  these  words:  but  Wright  finished  bis  sen- 
tence,  and  put  the  money  into  MarveFs  hands  imme- 
diately  upon  bis  promising  to  pay  for  the  horse,  break 
off  aÜ  connexion  with  bis  friend  the  jockey,  if  he 
should  find  upon  inquiry  that  he  was  not  a  person  of 
good  character,  and  at  all  events  to  suspend  any 
treaty  with  him  tili  after  bis  return  from  York. 

"Whilst  you  are  gone,"  said  Wright,  "I  will  make 
inquiries  about  the  profit  of  breeding  of  horses  on  the 
commons.  I  have  an  acquaintance,  a  sensible  old  man, 
who  has  kept  accounts  of  what  he  has  done  in  that 
way  himself;  and  he  will  show  us  bis  accounts,  from 
which  we  shall  be  ablo  to  judge." 

Populär  Tales.  J,  7 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Wright  lieard  nothing  more  of  him  for  about  a 
fortnight;  he  then  received  the  foUowing  letter: 

"Dear  COUSIN  Wright, 

"It  is  a  very  great  pity  that  you  could  not  be  per- 
suaded  to  come  along  witli  me  to  York  races,  where  1 
liave  seen  more  of  life,  and  of  tbe  world,  in  a  week, 
thau  ever  I  did  in  all  my  life  before. — York  is  a  sur- 
prising  iiue  town;  and  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  and 
assembly-room :  but  I  am  not  in  the  humour,  just  now, 
to  describe  them:  so  I  shall  proceed  to  what  is  mach 
better  worth  thinking  of. 

"You  must  know,  cousin  Wright,  that  I  am  in 
love,  and  never  was  I  so  happy  or  so  miserable  in  my 
days.  If  I  was  not  a  farmer  there  would  be  some 
hopes  for  me;  but,  to  be  sure,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  such  a  lady  as  she  is  should  think  of  a  mere 
country  booby;  iu  which  light,  indeed,  she  was  pleased 
to  say,  as  I  heard  from  good  authority,  she  did  not 
consider  me;  though  my  manners  wanted  polish. 
These  were  her  own  words.  I  shall  spare  nothing  to 
please  her,  if  possible,  and  am  not  wholly  without 
Iiope,  though  I  have  a  powerful  rival;  no  less  a  per- 
son  than  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Plantagenet 
Mowbray,  Bart.  But  her  virtue  will  never,  I  am  per- 
suaded,  suffer  her  to  listen  to  such  addresses  as  bis. 
Now  mine  are  honourable,  and  pure  as  her  soul;  the 
purity  of  which  no  one  could  doubt,  who  had  seen  her 
last  night,  as  I  did,  in  the  character  of  the  Fair  Peni- 
tent.     She  was  universally  admired:  and  another  nigh^ 
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8ung  and  danced  like  an  angel.  But  I  can  give  you 
no  idea  of  her  by  pen  and  ink;  so  I  beseech  you  to 
come  and  see  her,  and  give  your  advice  to  me  candid- 
ly,  for  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  your  judgment 
and  good-nature. 

"I  find  you  were  quite  right  about  that  scoundrel 
who  rode  with  me  from  Spalding!  He  has  arrested  me 
for  a  hundred  guineas;  and  is,  without  exception,  the 
shabbiest  dog  I  ever  met  with:  but  I  am  out  of  his 
clutches,  and  have  better  friends.  I  will  teil  you  the 
whole  story  when  we  meet,  and  pay  you  your  hundred 
with  many  thanks.  Pray  set  out  as  soon  as  you  receive 
this,  for  every  moment  is  an  age  to  me:  and  I  won't 
declare  myself,  more  than  I  have  done,  if  possible,  tili 
you  come;  for  I  have  a  great  opinion  of  your  judg- 
ment; yet  hope  you  won't  put  on  your  severe  face,  nor 
be  prejudiced  against  her,  because  of  her  being  on  the 
stage.  Leave  such  illiberality  to  cousin  Goodenough: 
it  would  be  quite  beneath  you!  Pray  bring  with  you 
that  volume  of  old  plays  that  is  at  the  top  of  my  bed, 
under  the  bag  of  thistles;  or  in  the  basket  of  reeds 
that  I  was  making;  or  in  the  out-house,  where  I  keep 
the  goose-quills  and  feathers.  I  don't  find  my  memory 
so  clear,  since  my  head  is  so  füll  of  this  charming 
Alicia  Barton.  Pray  make  no  delay,  as  you  value  the 
peace  of  mind  of  your 

"Affectionate  cousin  and  friend, 

"PiBRCE  Marvel. 

"P.S.  Mr.  Barton,  her  brother,  is  the  most  gen- 
erous  of  nien,  and  the  cleverest.  He  is  not  averse  to 
the  match.  Sir  Plantagenet  Mowbray's  son  and  heir, 
who  is  as  insolent  as  his  father,  raay  find  that  a  Lin* 
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coliisliire  farmer  is  not  a  person  to  be  despised.  I  have 
thoughts  of  selling  my  farm  of  Clover-hill,  and  of  going 
into  anotber  way  of  life;  for  wbicb,  as  Mr.  Barton 
Said,  and  Alicia  binted,  nay,  as  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve  too,  I  am  mucb  better  snited  tban  for  farming. 
Of  tbis  more  wben  we  meet.  Pray  set  ont  as  soon  as 
you  receive  tbis.  Alicia  bas  dark  eyes,  and  yet  a  fair 
complexion.     I  am  suro  you  will  like  ber." 


Far  from  feeling  sure  tbat  be  sbould  like  Miss 
Alicia  Barton,  Wrigbt  was  so  mucb  alarmed  for  bis 
cousin,  on  tbe  perusal  of  tbis  lettor,  tbat  be  resolved 
to  set  out  immediately  for  York,  lest  tbe  sale  of  Clover- 
bill  sbould  be  concluded  before  bis  arrival.  A  new 
project  and  a  new  love  were,  indeed,  powerful  tempta- 
tions  to  one  of  Marvel's  cbaracter. 

As  Goodenougb  was  plodding  at  bis  accustomed 
pace  in  bis  moming's  work,  be  met  Wrigbt  on  borse- 
back,  wbo  asked  bim  if  be  bad  any  commissions  tbat 
be  could  execute  in  York,  wbitber  be  was  going. 

"None,  tbank  Heaven!"  said  Goodenougb.  "So  I 
see  it  is  as  I  always  knew  it  would  be!  Marvel  is 
'ticing  you  into  bis  own  ways,  and  will  make  you  just 
sucb  anotber  as  Jiis  seif.  Ay,  you  must  go  to  Yoi4 
races !  Well,  so  mucb  tbe  better  for  me.  Mucb  pleasure 
to  you  at  tbe  races." 

"I  am  not  going  to  tbe  races;  I  am  going  to  do 
Marvel  a  service." 

"Cbarity  begins  at  bomo:  tbat's  my  maxim,"  replied 
Goodenougb. 

"It  is  quite  fitting  tbat  cbarity  sbould  hegin  at 
bomo,"   said  Wrigbt-,   "but  tben  it  sbould  not  end  at 
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home;   for  those  that  help   nobody  will  find  none  to 
help  them  in  time  of  need." 

"Those  that  help  nobody  will  not  be  so  apt  to 
come  to  need,"  replied  Goodenough.  "But  yonder's 
my  men  Standing  idle.  If  I  but  turn  my  head,  that's 
the  way  of  them.  Good  morrow  to  you,  cousin  Wright;  I 
can't  stand  argufying  here  about  charity,  which  won't 
plough  my  ground,  nor  bring  me  a  jot  nearer  to  the 
ten  thousand  pounds'  legacy:  so  good  morrow  to  you. 
My  Service  to  cousin  Marvel." 

Goodenough  proceeded  to  his  men,  who  were  in 
truth  Standing  idle,  as  it  was  their  custom  to  do  when 
their  master's  eye  was  not,  as  they  thought,  upon  them ; 
for  he  kept  them  so  hard  at  work,  when  he  was  present, 
that  not  a  labouring  man  in  the  country  would  hire 
himself  to  Goodenough,  when  he  could  gct  employment 
elsewhere.  Goodenough's  partizans,  however,  observed 
that  he  got  his  money's  worth  out  of  every  man  he 
employod;  and  that  this  was  the  way  to  grow  rieh. 
The  question,  said  they,  is  not  which  of  the  three 
nephews  will  be  the  best  beloved,  but  which  will  be 
the  riebest  at  the  end  of  ten  years;  and,  on  this  ground, 
who  can  dispute  that  Goodenough's  maxim  is  the  best, 
"Charity  begins  at  home?"  Wright's  friends  looked 
rather  alarmed  when  they  heard  of  this  journey  to 
York;  and  Marvel's  advocates,  though  they  put  a  good 
face  upon  the  matter,  heartily  wished  him  safe  home. 

Upon  Wright's  arrival  in  York,  he  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  discover  his  cousin  Marvel;  for  he  had 
foi^otten  to  date  his  letter,  and  no  direction  was  given 
to  inn  or  lodging:  at  last,  after  inquiring  at  all  the 
public-houses  without  success,  Wright  bethought  him- 
self of  asking  where  Miss  Alicia  Barton,  the  actress, 
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lodged;  for  there  he  would  probably  meet  her  lover. 
Mr.  Harrison,  an  eminent  dyer,  to  whom  he  applied 
for  information,  very  civilly  offered  to  show  him  to  the 
house.  Wright  had  gained  this  dyer's  good  opinion 
by  the  punctuality  with  which  he  had,  for  three  years 
past,  supplied  him,  at  the  day  and  hour  appointed, 
with  the  quantity  of  woad  for  which  he  had  agreed. 
Punctuality  never  falls  to  gain  the  good  opinion  öf  men 
of  business. 

As  the  dyer  walked  with  Wright  to  Miss  Barton^s 
lodgings,  they  entered  into  conversation  about  her;  and 
Wright  asked  what  character  she  bore.  "I  know  no- 
thing of  her  character  for  my  own  share,"  said  Har- 
rison, "not  being  in  that  line  of  business;  but  I  think 
I  could  put  you  into  a  way  of  seeing  her  in  her  true 
colours,  whatever  they  may  be;  for  she  is  very  intimate 
with  a  müHner,  whom  my  wife  (though  not  with  my 
good-will  entirely)  visits.  In  return  for  which,  I  shall 
be  glad  that  you  will  do  my  business  along  with  your 
own;  and  let  me  know  if  any  thing  is  going  wrong." 

The  dyer  introduced  Wright  to  the  milliner  as  a 
gentleman  farmer,  who  wanted  to  take  home  with  him 
a  fashionable  cap  and  bonnet,  or  two,  for  some  ladies 
in  Lincolnshire.  The  milliner  ordered  down  some 
dusty  bandboxes,  which  she  protested  and  vowed  were 
just  arrived  from  London  with  the  newest  fashions;  and, 
whilst  she  was  displaying  these,  Wright  talked  of  the 
races,  and  the  players,  and  Miss  Alicia  Barton.  ! 

"Is  she  as  handsome  as  they  say?  I  have  a  huge 
cur'osity  to  see  her,"  said  Wright,  feigning  more  rus- 
ticity  of  manner  and  more  simplicity  than  was  natural 
to  him.     "I  have,  truly,  a  woundy  cti/r'osity  to  see  her, 
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IVe  heard  so  much  of  her,    even  down  in  Lincoln- 
ßhire." 

"If  you  go  to  see  the  play,  sir,  you  can't  fail  to 
bave  your  curiosity  gratified,  for  Miss  Barton  plays  to- 
night — (Jenny!  reach  me  a  play-bill) — for  her  own 
benefit,  and  appears  in  her  very  best  character,  the 
Romp." 

"The  Romp! — Oddsl  Is  that  her  best  character? 
Why,  now,  to  my  notion,  bad's  the  best,  if  that  be  the 
best  of  her  characters.  The  Romp! — Odds  so!  What 
would  OUT  grandmothers  say  to  that?" 

"Oh,  sir,  times  are  changed,  as  well  as  fashions, 
since  onr  grandmothers'  days,"  said  the  milliner.  "Put 
up  this  bonnet  for  the  gentleman,  Jenny. — I  am  sure 
I  don't  pretend  to  say  any  thing  in  favour  of  the  times, 
whatever  I  may  of  the  fashions.  But,  as  to  fashion, 
to  be  sure  no  one  can  be  more  fashionable,  here  in  York, 
than  Miss  Barton.  All  our  gentlemen  are  dying  for 
her." 

"Odds  my  life,  I'U  keep  out  of  her  way!  And 
yet  IVe  a  huge  cur'osity  to  set  my  eyes  upon  her. 
Pray,  now,  could  I  any  way  get  to  the  sight  or  speech 
of  her  in  a  room,  or  so?  for  seeing  a  woman  on  the 
stage  is  one  thing,  and  seeing  her  off,  as  I  take  it,  is 
another." 

"I  take  it  so  too,  sir.  Jenny,  put  up  the  cap  for 
the  gentleman,  and  make  out  a  bill." 

"No,  no;  the  bonnet's  all  I  want,  which  I'll  pay 
for  on  the  nail." 

Wright  took  out  a  long  purse  füll  of  guineas :  then 
put  it  up  again,  and  opened  a  pocket-book  füll  of  bank- 
notes.  The  milliner's  respect  for  him  obviously  in- 
creased.    "Jenny!    Do  run  and  see  who's  within  there. 
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Miss  Barton  was  trying  on  her  dress,  I  tliink,  half  an 
hour  ago:  may  be  she'U  pass  through  this  way,  and 
the  gentleman  may  have  a  sight  of  her,  since  it  weighs 
so  much  upon  his  mind.  Let  me  put  up  the  cap  too, 
sir:  it's  quite  the  fashion,  you  may  assure  the  Lincoln- 
shire  ladies. — Oh!  here's  Miss  Barton." 

Miss  Barton  .made  her  appearance,  with  all  her 
most  bewitching  smiles  and  graces.  Without  seeming 
to  notice  Wright,  she  seated  herseif  in  a  charming  at- 
titude;  and,  leaning  pensively  on  the  counter,  addressed 
her  conversation  to  her  friend,  the  milliner:  but,  at 
every  convenient  pause,  she  cast  an  inquiring  glance 
at  Wright,  who  stood  with  his  long  purse  of  guineas 
in  his  hand ,  and  his  open  pocket-book  of  bank-notes 
before  him,  as  if  he  had  been  so  much  astonished  by 
the  lady's  appearance,  that  he  could  not  recover  his 
recoUection.  Now,  Wright  was  a  remarkably  well- 
shaped  handsome  man,  and  Miss  Barton  was  in  reality 
as  much  Struck  by  his  appearance  as  he  feigned  to  be 
by  hers.  No  forbidding  reserve  condemned  him  to 
silence;  and,  as  if  inspired  by  the  hope  of  pleasing,  he 
soon  grew  talkative. 

"This  is  the  most  rare  town,  this,  your  town  of 
York,"  Said  he:  "I  do  not  well  know  how  I  shall  ever 
be  able.to  get  myself  out  of  it:  so  many  fine  sights, 
Diy  eyes  be  quite  dazzled!" 

"And  pray,  sir,  which  of  all  the  fine  sights  do  you 
like  the  best?"  said  the  milliner. 

"Oh!  the  ladies  be  the  finest  of  all  the  .fine  sights: 
and  I  know  who  I  think  the  finest  lady  I  ever  beheld 
— but  will  never  teil — never." 

"Never,  sir?"  said  the  milliner,  whilst  Miss  Barton 
modestly  cast  down  her  eyes.     "Never's  a  hold  word, 
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sir.  I've  a  notion  you'll  live  to  break  that  rash  re- 
solution." 

Miss  Barton  sighed,  and  involuntarily  looked  at  tbe 
glass. 

"Why,  where's  the  use,"  pursued  Wrigbt,  "of 
being  laugbed  at?  Wbere's  tbe  sense  of  being  scoffed 
at,  as  a  man  migbt  be,  that  would  go  for  to  pay  a 
compliment,  not  well  knowing  bow,  to  a  lady  tbat  is 
osed  to  bave  court  made  to  ber  by  tbe  first  gentlemen 
in  all  York?" 

"Tbose  tbat  tbink  tbey  don't  know  bow  to  pay  a 
compliment  often  pay  tbe  best  to  my  fancy,"  said  tbe 
milliner.     "Wbat  says  Miss  Barton?" 

Miss  Barton  sigbed  and  blusbed,  or  looked  as  if 
sbe  meant  to  blusb;  and  tben,  raising  ber  well-prac- 
tised  eyes,  exclaimed,  witb  tbeatrical  tones  and  ges- 
tures: 

'*  Yo  sacred  pow'rs,  whose  gracious  providence 
Is  watchfal  for  our  good,  guard  mo  from  men, 
From  tbeir  deceitful  tongnea,  thoir  vows  and  fiatteries ; 
Still  let  me  pass  noglected  by  thoir  cyes : 
Let  my  bloom  withor  and  my  form  decay, 
That  none  may  think  it  worth  their  while  to  ruin  me, 
And  fatal  loye  may  nover  be  my  bano." 

Scarcely  bad  sbe  coneluded  ber  speecb,  wben  Pierce 
Marvel  came  breatbless  into  tbe  sbop.  Wrigbt  was 
Standing  so  as  to  be  completely  bidden  by  tbe  door: 
and  Marvel,  not  seeing  bis  friend,  addressed  bimself, 
as  soon  as  be  bad  breatb,  to  bis  mistress. — Tbe  lady's 
manner  cbanged,  and  Wrigbt  bad  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  admiring  ber  powers  of  acting.  To  Marvel, 
sbe  was  coy  and  disdainful. 

^*a  expect  my  friend  and  relation  in  town  every 
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hour,"  Said  he  to  her  in  a  low  voice;  "and  then  I  shall 
be  able  to  settle  witb  your  brother  about  tbe  sale  of 
Clover-hill.  You  half  promised  that  you  would  walk 
with  me  this  moming." 

"Not  without  my  brother:  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the 
coy  lady,  withdrawing  with  the  dignity  of  a  princess. 
"  When  your  friend  anives,  for  whose  advice  I  presume 
you  wait,  you  will  be  able  to  decide  yowr  heart.  Mine 
cannot  be  influenced  by  base  lucre,  or  mercenary  con- 
siderations — Unhand  me,  sir." 

"I  will  run  immediately  to  the  inn,  to  see  whether 
my  friend  is  come,"  cried  Marvel.  "Believe  me,  I  am 
as  much  above  mercenary  considerations  as  yourseK; 
but  I  have  promised  not  to  conclude  upon  the  sale  tili 
he  comes,  and  he  would  take  it  ill  to  be  sent  for,  and 
then  to  be  made  a  fool  of. — I'U  run  to  the  Green  Man 
again  immediately,  to  see  if  he  is  come." 

Marvel  darted  out  of  the  shop.  Wright,  during 
this  parley,  which  lasted  but  a  few  seconds,  had  kept 
himself  snug  in  bis  hiding-place,  and  appeared  to  the 
milliner  to  be  whoUy  absorbed  in  casting  up  his  bill, 
in  which  there  was  a  Shilling  wrong.  He  came  from 
behind  the  door  as  soon  as  Marvel  departed;  and,  say- 
ing  that  he  would  call  for  his  purchases  in  an  hour's 
time,  left  the  milliner's,  took  a  hackney  coach,  and 
drove  to  the  Green  Man,  where  he  was  now  sure  of 
meeting  his  cousin. 

"Thank  Heaven!  you  are  come  at  last,"  cried 
Marvel,  the  moment  he  saw  him.  "Thank  Heaven! 
you  are  come!  do  not  let  us  lose  a  moment.  If  yon  are 
not  tired,  if  you  are  not  hungry,  come  along  with  me, 
and  I'U  introduce  you  to  my  charming  Alicia  Barton." 

"I  am  both  tired  and  hungry,"  replied  Wright: 
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"so  let  US  have  a  hot  beef-steak,  and  let  me  sit  down 
and  rest  myself." 

It  was  the  utmost  Stretch  of  MarveVs  patience  to 
wait  for  the  beef-steak;  and  he  could  scarcely  conceive 
liow  any  one  could  prefer  eating  it  to  seeing  his  charm- 
ing  Alicia.  He  did  not  eat  a  morsel  himself,  but 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  quick  steps. 

"Oh!  my  dear  Wright,"  cried  he,  "it  is  a  sign 
youVe  never  seen  her,  or  you  would  cat  a  little 
faster." 

"Does  every  body  eat  fast,  who  has  seen  Miss 
Barton?"  said  Wright;  "then  to  be  sure  I  should;  for 
I  have  seen  her  within  this  half  hour." 

"Seen  her!  Seen  Alicia!  Seen  her  within  this 
half  hour!  That's  impossible. — How  could  you  see 
her?    Where  could  you  see  her?" 

"I  saw  her  in  your  Company,"  rejoined  Wright, 
coolly. 

"In  my  Company!  How  could  that  be,  without  my 
seeing  you? — You  are  making  a  jest  of  me." 

"Not  at  all;  only  take  care  that  you  do  not  make 
a  jest  of  yourself.  I  assure  you  that  I  say  nothing 
but  truth:  IVe  seen  you  and  your  Miss  Barton  this 
very  morning:  nay,  I'll  teil  you  what  you  said  to  her; 
you  told  her  that  you  could  not  seil  Clover-hill  tili  I 
came  to  town." 

Marvel  stared,  and  stood  in  silent  astonishment. 

"Ay,"  continued  Wright,  "you  see  by  this  how 
many  things  may  pass  before  a  man's  eyes  and  ears, 
when  he  is  in  love,  without  his  seeing  or  hearing  them. 
Why,  man,  I  was  in  the  milliner's  shop  just  now, 
Standing  in  the  comer  behind  the  door;  but  you  could 
see  notbing  but  your  charming  Miss  Barton," 
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"I  beg  your  pardon  for  being  so  blind,"  said 
Mjirvel,  laughing;  "but  you  are  too  good-natured  to 
take  offence;  tbough  you  don^t  know  wbat  it  is  to  be 
in  love." 

^^There  you  are  mistaken;  for  I  am  as  mach  in 
love  as  yourself  at  this  instant." 

"Then  I'm  undone,"  cried  Marvel,  turning  as  pale 
as  death. 

"Why  so?"  said  Wright;  "will  you  allow  nobody, 
man,  to  be  in  love  but  yourself?  I  don't  see  why  I 
have  not  as  good  a  right  to  fall  in  love  as  you  have." 

"To  be  sure  you  have,"  said  Marvel,  trying  to 
recover  himself;  "and  I  can't  say  but  what  you  .deal 
fairly  by  me,  to  teil  me  so  honestly  at  once.  More 
fool  I  to  send  for  you.  I  might  have  foreseen  this, 
blockhead  as  I  am!  but  you  deal  fairly  by  me,  Wright: 
so  I  cannot  complain,  and  will  not,  happen  what  may. 
Let  him  who  can  win  her,  wear  her.  We  start  fair; 
for  though  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  first  ac* 
quaintance,  you  are  much  the  handsomer  man  of  the 
two;  and  that  goes  for  a  great  deal  with  some  ladies, 
though  not  perhaps  with  Alicia  Barton." 

"There,  perhaps  you  may  find  yourself  mistaken," 
replied  Wright,  with  a  significant  look. 

"You  don't  say  so?  You  don't  think  so?"  cried 
Marvel,  with  great  emotion. 

"I  say  what  I  think;  and,  if  J  may  trust  a 
woman's  looks,  IVe  some  reason  for  my  thoughts." 

Marvel  took  up  the  tankard  which  stood  on  the 
table,  and  swallowed  down  a  hasty  draught;  and  then 
said,  though  with  an  altered  voice,  "Cousin  Wright, 
let  him  who  can  win  her,  wear  her,  as  I  said  before. 
I  sha'n't  quarrel  with  you  if  you  deal  fairly  by  me;  so 
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teil  me  honestly,  did  you  never  see  her  before  this 
morning?" 

"Never,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,"  said  Wright. 

"Then,  here*8  my  band  for  you,"  said  Marvel. 
**Air8  fair  and  bandsome  on  your  part.  Happen  wbat 
may,  as  I  said  before,  I  will  not  quarrel  witb  you. 
If  sbe  was  decreed  to  fall  in  love  witb  you  at  first 
sigbt,  wby  tbat's  no  fault  of  yours;  and  if  sbe  teils  me 
so  fairly,  wby  no  great  fault  of  bers.  Sbe  bas  en- 
couraged  me  a  little;  but  still  women  will  cbange  tbeir 
minds,  and  I  sball  not  call  ber  a  jilt  if  sbe  speaks 
bandsomely  to  me.  It  will  go  a  little  to  my  beart  at 
first,  no  doubt;  but  I  sball  bear  it  like  a  man,  I  bope; 
and  I  sball  not  quarrel  witb  you,  cousin  Wrigbt,  wbat- 
ever  eise  I  do." 

Marvel  sbook  Wright's  band  beartily;  but  turned 
away  directly  afterwatds,  to  bide  bis  agitation. 

"Wby  now,  cousin  Marvel,  you  are  a  good  fellow; 
that's  tbe  trutb  of  it,"  said  Wrigbt.  "Trust  to  me: 
and,  if  tbe  girl  is  wbat  you  tbink  ber,  you  sball  bave 
ber:  tbat  I  promise  you." 

"Tbat'«  more  tban  you  can  promise,  being  as  you 
say  as  mucb  in  love  as  I  am." 

"I  say  Tm  more  in  love  tban  you  are:  but  wbat 
tben,  I  ask  you?" 

"Wbat  tben!  wby,  we  cannot  botb  bave  Alicia 
Barton." 

"Very  true.  I  would  not  bave  ber  if  you  would 
give  ber  to  me." 

"Would  not  bave  ber!"  cried  Marvel,  witb  a  look 
of  joyous  astonisbment:  "but,  did  not  you  teil  me  you 
were  in  love  witb  ber?" 

"Not  I.     You  told  it  to  yourself.     I  said  I  was  in 
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love;  but  cannot  a  man  be  in  love  with  any  woman  in 
this  whole  world  but  Miss  Barton?" 

Marvel  capered  about  the  room  witb  the  most 
lively  expressions  of  deligbt,  sbook  bands  with  bis 
Cousin,  as  if  be  would  bave  puUed  bis  arm  off,  and 
tben  suddenly  stopping,  said,  "But  wbat  do  you  tbink 
of  my  Alicia?  Thougb  you  are  not  in  love  witb  ber, 
I  bope  you  tbink  well  of  her?" 

"I  must  see  more  of  her  before  I  am  qualified  to 
speak." 

"Nay,  nay,  no  drawbacks:  out  witb  it.  I  must 
know  wbat  you  tbink  of  her  at  this  time  being." 

"At  this  time  being,  tben,  I  tbink,  she  is  wbat 
they  call  a coquette." 

"Oh,  there  you  are  out,  indeed,  cousin  Wright! 
she's  more  of  wbat  they  call  a  prüde  than  a  coquette." 

"To  you,  perhaps;  but  not  to  me,  cousin.  Let 
every  one  speak  of  her  as  they  find,"  replied  Wright. 

Marvel  grew  warm  in  defence  of  Miss  Barton's 
prudery;  and  at  last  ended  by  saying,  "tliat  he'd  stake 
bis  life  upon  it,  she  was  no  jilt.  If  she  bhd  taken  a 
fancy  to  you,  Wright,  she  would  honestly  teil  me  so, 
I'm  convinced;  and,  when  she  finds  you  are  thinking 
of  another  woman,  her  pride  would  soon  make  her 
tbink  no  more  of  you.  'Tis  but  little  she  could  bave 
thought  in  the  few  minutes  you  were  in  her  Company; 
and  it  is  my  opinion  she  never  thought  of  you  at  all 
— no  offence." 

"No  offence,  I  promise  you,"  said  Wright;  "but  let 
US  put  her  to  the  trial :  do  you  keep  your  own  counsel 
go  on  courting  her  your  own  way,  and  let  me  go  mine. 
Don*t  you  say  one  word  of  my  being  bere  in  York 
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but  put  her  oflP  about  tbe  sale  of  Clover-bill,  tili  such 
time  as  you  are  sure  of  ber  beart." 

To  Ulis  proposal  Marvel  joyfuUy  agreed;  and,  as 
to  tbe  time  of  trial,  Wrigbt  asked  only  one  week.  His 
consin  tben  told  bim  tbe  new  scbeme,  from  wbicb  be 
expected  to  make  so  mucb:  it  bad  been  suggested  by 
Alicia^s  brotber.  "I  am  to  seil  Clover-bill;  and,  witb 
tbe  money  tbat  I  get  for  it,  Barton  and  I  are  to  build 
and  fit  up  a  tbeatre  in  Lincoln,  and  be  tbe  managers 
ourselves.  I  assure  you,  be  says,  and  tbey  all  say,  I 
sbould  make  a  fignre  on  tbe  stage:  and  Miss  Barton 
wbispered,  in  my  bearing,  tbat  I  sbould  make  a  capital 
Lotbario,"  added  Marvel,  tbrowing  bimself  into  a  stage 
attitude,  and  reciting,  in  a  voice  tbat  made  Wrigbt 
Start, 


U  l 


Earthy  Heav'n,  and  fair  Calista^  judge  the  combat/  " 


"Very  fine,  no  doubt,"  said  Wrigbt;  "but  I  am  no 
judge  of  tbese  matters;  only  tbis  I  am  sure  of,  tbat, 
witb  respect  to  selling  Clover-bill,  you  bad  best  go 
slowly  to  work,  and  see  Wbat  tbe  sister  is,  before  you 
trust  to  tbe  brotber.  It  is  not  for  my  interest,  I  very 
well  know,  to  advise  you  against  tbis  scbeme;  because, 
if  I  wanted  to  make  certain  of  your  not  Coming  in  for 
my  uncle's  legacy,  I  could  not  take  a  better  way  tban 
to  urge  you  to  foUow  your  fancy.  For,  say  tbat  you 
lay  out  all  you  bave  in  tbe  world  on  tbe  building  of 
tbis  playbouse,  and  say  tbat  Barton^s  as  bonest  a  man 
as  yourself :  observe,  your  playbouse  cannot  be  built  in 
less  tban  a  couple  of  years,  and  tbe  interest  of  your 
money  must  be  dead  all  tbat  time;  and  pray  bow  are 
you  to  bring  yourself  up,  by  tbe  end  of  tbe  ten  years? 
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Consider,  there  are  but  seven  years  of  the  time  to 


come." 


Marvel  gave  bis  cousin  hearty  thanks  for  bis  dis- 
interested  advice,  but  observed  that  actors  and  managers 
of  playbouses  were,  of  all  men,  tbey  wbo  were  most 
likely  to  grow  rieb  in  a  trice;  tbat  tbey  often  cleared 
many  bundreds  in  one  nigbt  for  tbeir  benefits;  that 
even,  if  be  sbould  fail  to  bit  tbe  public  taste  bimself, 
as  an  actor,  be  was  sure  at  least,  if  be  married  tbe 
cbarming  Alicia,  tbat  sbe  would  be  a  source  of  in- 
exbaustible  wealtb.  "Not,"  added  be,  "tbat  I  tbink  of 
ber  in  tbat  ligbt;  for  my  soul  is  as  mucb  superior  to 
mercenary  considerations  as  ber  own." 

"More,  perbaps,"  said  Wrigbt;  but  seeing  fire  flasb 
in  bis  cousin's  eyes  at  tbis  Insinuation,  be  contented 
bimself  for  tbe  present  witb  tbe  promise  be  bad  obtained, 
tbat  notbing  sbould  be  concluded  tili  tbe  end  of  one 
week-,  tbat  no  mention  sbould  be  made  to  Miss  Barton, 
or  ber  brotber,  of  bis  arrival  in  town;  and  tbat  be 
sbould  liave  free  liberty  to  make  trial  of  tbe  lady's 
trutb  and  constancy,  in  any  way  he  sbould  tbink  proper. 
Back  to  biß  friend  the  milliner's  he  posted  directly. 
Miss  Barton  was  gone  out  upon  the  race-ground  in 
Captain  Mowbray's  curricle:  in  her  absence,  Wrigbt 
was  rcceived  very  graciously  by  tbe  milliner,  wbo  bad 
lodgings  to  let,  and  wbo  readily  agreed  to  let  them  to 
bim  for  a  week,  as  he  offered  half  a  guinea  more  than 
sbe  could  get  from  any  body  eise.  ,Sbe  fancied  tbat 
he  was  deeply  smitten  witb  Miss  Barton's  charms,  and 
encouraged  bis  passion,  by  pretty  broad  bints  tbat  it 
was  reciprocal.  Miss  Barton  drank  tea  tbis  evening 
witb  the  milliner:  Wrigbt  was  of  the  party,  and  be 
was  made  to  uuderstand  that  others  bad  been  excluded: 
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"for  Miss  Barton,"  her  friend  observed,  "was  very  mee 
as  to  her  Company." 

Many  dexterous  efforts  were  made  to  induce  Wright 
to  lay  open  his  heart;  for  the  dyer*s  lady  had  been 
cross-questioned  as  to  his  property  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
she  being  a  lover  of  the  marvellous,  had  indulged  her- 
seif in  a  little  exaggeration;  so  that  he  was  considered 
as  a  prize,  and  Miss  Barton's  imagination  settled  the 
matter  so  rapidly,  that  she  had  actually  agreed  to 
make  the  miUiner  a  handsome  present  on  the  wedding- 
day.  Upon  this  hint,  the  milliner  became  anxious  to 
pnsh  forward  the  affair.  Marvel,  she  observed,  hung 
back  about  the  sale  of  his  estate;  and,  as  to  Sir  Plant- 
agenet  Mowbray's  son,  he  was  bound  band  and  foot  by 
his  father,  so  could  do  nothing  genteel:  besides,  honour- 
able  matrimony  was  out  of  the  question  there. 

All  these  things  considered,  the  milliner's  decision 
was,  on  perfectly  prudential  and  virtuous  motives,  in 
favour  of  Wright.  Miss  Barton' s  heart,  to  use  her  own 
misapplied  term,  spoke  warmly  in  his  favour;  for  he 
was,  without  any  comparison,  the  handsomest  of  her 
lovers;  and  his  simplicity  and  apparent  ignorance  of 
the  World  were  rather  recommendations  than  objec- 
tions. 

Upon  her  second  interview  with  him,  she  had,  how- 
ever,  some  reason  to^  suspect  that  his  simplicity  was  not 
so  great  as  she  had  imagined.  She  was  surprised  to 
observe,  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  artful  hints, 
Wright  came  to  nothing  like  a  positive  proposal,  nor 
even  to  any  declaration  of  his  passion.  The  next  day 
she  was  yet  more  astonished;  for  Wright,  though  he 
knew  she  was  a  füll  hour  in  the  milliner's  shop,  never 
made  the  slightest  attempt  to  see  her-,  nay,  in  the  even- 
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ing,  he  met  her  on  the  public  walk,  and  passed  without 
more  notice  than  a  formal  bow,  and  without  tuming 
his  head  back  to  look  after  her,  though  she  was  flirting 
with  a  party  of  gentlemen,  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  his  jealousy. 

Another  consultation  was  held  with  her  friend  the 
milliner:  "These  men  are  terrible  creatures  to  deal 
with,"  Said  her  confidant.  "Do  you  know,  my  dear 
creature,  this  man,  simple  as  he  looks,  has  been  very 
near  taking  us  in.  Would  you  believe  it?  he  is  abso- 
lutely  courting  a  Lincolnshire  lady  for  a  wife.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  her,  my  dear  Alicia,  this  moming, 
and  begged  me  to  let  my  boy  run  with  it  to  the  post- 
office.  I  winded  and  winded,  saying  he  was  mighty 
anxious  about  the  letter,  and  so  on,  tili,  at  the  last, 
out  comes  the  truth.  Then  I  touched  him  about  you; 
but  he  said,  *an  actress  was  not  fit  for  a  farmer's  wife, 
and  that  you  had  too  many  admirers  already.'  You 
see,  my  dear  creature,  that  he  has  none  of  the  thoughts 
we  built  upon.  Depend  upon  it  he  is  a  shrewd  man, 
and  knows  what  he  is  about;  so,  as  we  cannot  do  better 
than  Marvel,  my  ad  vice " 

"Your  advice!"  interrupted  Miss  Barton:  "I  shall 
follow  no  advice  but  my  own."  She  walked  up  and 
down  the  small  parlour  in  great  agitation. 

"Do  as  you  please,  my  dear;  but  remember  I  cannot 
afford  to  lay  out  of  my  money  to  all  etemity.  The 
account  between  us  lias  run  up  to  a  great  sum;  the 
dresses  were  such  as  never  were  made  up  before  in 
York,  and  must  be  paid  for  accordingly,  as  you  must 
be  sensible,  Miss  Barton.  And  when  you  have  an  op- 
portunity  of  establishing  yourself  so  handsomely,  and 
getting  all  your  debts  paid;   and   when  your  brother, 
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wlio  was  here  an  hour  ago,  presses  the  match  wjtli  Mr. 
Marvel  so  much^it  is  very  stränge  ßni  unaccountable 
of  you  to  say,  *you  will  take  nobody's  advice  but  your 
own;'  and  to  fall  in  love,  ma'am,  as  you  are  doing,  as 
fast  as  you  can,  with  a  person  wbo  bas  no  serious  in- 
tentions,  and  is  going  to  be  married  to  another  woman. 
For  sbame,  Miss  Barton;  is  tbis  beliaving  with  proper 
propriety?  Besides,  IVe  really  great  regard  for  that 
poor  young  man  that  you  have  been  making  a  fool  of ; 
Fm  sure  he  is  desperately  in  love  with  you." 

"Then  let  bim  show  it,  and  seil  Clover-hill,"  said 
Miss  Barton. 

Her  mind  balanced  between  avarice  and  what  she 
called  love.  She  bad  taken  a  fancy  to  Wright,  and 
bis  present  coldness  rather  increased  than  diminished 
her  passion:  he  played  bis  part  so  well,  that  she  conld 
not  teil  bow  to  decide.  In  the  mean  time,  the  milliner 
pressed  for  her  money;  and  Alicia's  brother  bullied 
loudly  in  favour  of  Marvel:  he  bad  engaged  the  mil- 
liner, whom  he  was  courting,  to  support  bis  opinion. 
Marvel,  though  with  much  difficulty,  stood  bis  ground, 
and  refused  to  seil  Clover-hill,  tili  he  should  be  per- 
fectly  sure  that  Miss  Barton  would  marry  bim,  and 
tili  bis  relation  should  arrive  in  town,  and  give  bis 
consent. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Mr.  Barton  and  the  milliner  now  agreed,  that  if 
fair  means  would  not  bring  the  charming  Alicia  to 
reason,  otliers  must  be  used;  and  it  was  settled  that  she 
should  be  arrested  for  her  debt  to  the  milliner,  which 
was  upwards  of  fifty  pounds.     "She  knows,"  said  tbis 
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considerate  brotlier,  "that  I  have  neither  the  power  nor 
the  will  to  pay  the  money.  Sir  PÄntagenet's  son  is 
as  poor  as  Job;  so  she  must  have  recourse  to  Marvel; 
and,  if  she  gives  him  proper  encouragement,  he'U  pay 
the  money  in  a  trice.  As  to  this  man,  who  lodges  witli 
you,  let  her  apply  to  him  if  she  likes  it;  she  will  soon 
see  how  he  will  answer  her.  By  your  account  he  is  a 
shrewd  fellow,  and  not  like  our  friend  Marvel." 

On  Friday  moming  the  charming  Alicia  was  ar- 
rested,  at  the  suit  of  her  dear  friend  and  confidant,  the 
milliner.  The  arrest  was  made  in  the  milliner's  shop. 
Alicia  would  doubtless  have  screamed  and  fainted,  with 
every  becoming  spirit  and  grace,  if  any  spectators  had 
been  present:  but  there  was  no  one  in  the  shop  to 
admire  or  pity.  She  rushed  with  dishevelled  hair,  and 
all  the  stage  show  of  distraction,  into  Wright's  apart- 
ment;  but,  alas!  he  was  not  to  be  fonnd.  She  then 
composed  herseif,  and  wrote  the  foUowing  note  to 
Marvel: 


"to       -  MARVEL,  ESQ.  &C. 

''At  the  Green  Man. 

"Much  as  it  hurts  the  delicacy  and  wounds  the 
pride  of  Alicia,  she  is  compelled,  by  the  perfidy  of  a 
bosom  friend  of  her  own  sex,  to  apply  for  assistance 
and  protection  to  one  who  will  feel  for  the  indignity 
that  has  been  shown  her.  How  will  his  generous 
nature  shudder,  when  he  hears  tliat  she  is  on  the  point 
of  being  dragged  to  a  loathsome  dungeon,  for  want  of 
the  paltry  sum  of  fifty  pounds!  Retrospection  may 
convince  the  man  of  her  heart,  that  her  soul  is  snperior 
to  mercenary  considerations;  eise,  she  would  not  now 
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be  reduced  so  low  in  the  power  of  her  enemies:  she 
scarcely  knows  what  she  writes — her  heart  bleeds — her 
brain  is  on  fire! 

"  'CeleRtial  sounds!    Peace  dawns  upon  my  soul, 
And  every  pain  grows  less.    Oh !  gentle  Altamont, 
Think  not  too  hardly  of  me  when  Fm  gone, 

'    But  pity  me.    Had  I  but  early  known 
Thy  wond'rous  worth,  thou  excellent  young  man, 
We  had  been  happier  both.    Now  His  too  late. 
And  yet  my  eyes  take  pleasure  to  behold  thee ! 
Thou  art  their  last  dear  object.— Mercy,  Heav^n! ' 

"YouT  affectionate, 

"And  (shall  I  confess  it?) 
"Too  affectionate, 
"Alicia." 

Marvel  was  settling  some  accounts  with  Wright 
when  this  note  was  put  into  his  hands :  scarcely  haji  he 
glanced  his  eye  over  it,  when  he  started  up,  seized  a 
parcel  of  bank  notes,  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  was 
rushing  out  of  the  room.  Wright  caught  hold  of  his 
arm,  and  stopped  him  by  force. 

"Where  now?     What  now,  Marvel?"  said  he. 

"Do  not  stop  me,  Wright!  I  will  not  be  stopped! 
She  has  been  barbarously  used.  They  are  dragging 
her  to  prison. — ^They  have  driven  her  almost  out  of 
her  senses.     I  must  go  to  her  this  instant." 

"Well,  well,  don't  go  without  your  hat,  man,  for 
the  people  in  the  street  wül  take  you  for  a  lunatic. 
May  a  friend  see  this  letter  that  has  driven  you  out  of 
your  senses?" 

Marvel  put  it  into  Wright's  hands,  who  read  it  with 
wonderfcil  composure;  and  when  he  came  to  the  eud 
of  it,  only  said — "Hum!" 

"Hum,"  repeated  Marvel,  provoked  beyond  mea- 
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sure;  "you  have  no  humanity.  You  are  most  straDgely 
prejudiced.  You  are  worse  than  Goodenough.  Why  do 
you  follow  me?"  continued  he,  observing  that  Wright 
was  Coming  after  him  across  the  inn-yard  into  the 
Street. 

"I  follow  you  to  take  care  of  you,"  said  Wright, 
calmly:  '*and  though  you  do  stride  on  at  such  a  rate, 
I'U  be  bound  to  keep  up  with  you." 

He  suffered  Marvel  to  walk  on  at  bis  own  pace  for 
tbe  length  of  two  streets,  witbout  saying  anotber  word; 
but  just  as  tbey  were  tuming  the  corner  into  the  Square 
where  the  milliner  lived,  he  again  caught  hold  of  bis 
cousin's  arm,  and  said  to  him:  "Hark  you,  Marvel; 
will  you  trust  me  with  those  bank  notes  that  you  have 
in  your  pocket?  and  will  you  let  me  step  on  to  the 
milliner's,  and  setüe  this  business  for  you?  I  see  it 
will  cost  you  fifty  pounds,  but  that  I  cannot  help.  You 
may  think  yourself  well  off." 

"Fifty  pounds!  What  are  fifty  pounds?"  cried 
Marvel,  hurrying  forwards.  "You  see  that  my  Alicia 
must  be  superior  to  mercenary  considerations;  for, 
though  she  knows  I  have  a  good  fortune,  that  could 
not  decide  her  in  my  favour." 

"No,  because  she  fancies  that  I  have  a  better  for- 
tune; and,  besides  (for  there  are  times  when  a  man 
must  speak  plainly),  IVe  a  notion  she  would  at  this 
minute  sooner  be  my  mistress  than  your  wife,  if  the 
thing  were  fairly  tried.  She'll  take  your  money  as 
fast  as  you  please;  and  I  may  take  her  as  fast  as  I 
please." 

Incensed  at  these  words,  Marvel  could  scarcely 
restrain  bis  passion  within  bounds:  but  Wright,  without 
being  moved,  continued  to  speak. 
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"Nay,  then,  cousiii,  if  jou  don't  believe  me,  put  it 
to  the  test! — I'll  wait  here,  at  this  woollen-draper's, 
where  I  am  to  dine:  do  yoü  go  on  to  your  milliner's, 
and  say  what  you  please,  only  let  me  have  my  tum 
for  half  an  hour  this  eyening;  and,  if  I  am  mistaken 
in  the  lady,  I'U  freely  own  it,  and  ma^e  all  due  apo- 
logy." 

In  the  aftemoon,  Marvel  came  to  Wright  with  a 
face  füll  of  joy  and  triumph.  "Go  to  my  Alicia  now, 
Cousin  Wright,"  said  he:  "I  defy  you.  She  is  at  her 
lodging. — She  has  promised  to  marry  me!  I  am  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world!" 

"Wright  said  not  a  word,  but  departed.  Now  he 
had  in  his  pocket  an  unanswered  billet-doux,  which 
had  been  laid  upon  his  table  the  preceding  night:  the 
billet-doux  had  no  name  to  it;  but,  from  all  he  had 
remarked  of  the  lady's  manners  towards  him,  he  could 
not  doubt  that  it  was  the  charming  Alicia's.  He  was 
determined  to  have  positive  proof,  however,  to  satisfy 
MarveFs  mind  completely.  The  note  which  he  had  re- 
ceived  was  as  follows: 


"What  can  be  the  cause. of  your  cruel  and  sudden 
change  towards  one  of  whom  you  lately  appeared  to 
think  so  partially?  A  certain  female  friend  may  de- 
ceive  you,  by  false  representations :  do  not  trust  to  her, 
but  leam  the  real  sentiments  of  a  foud  heart  from  one 
who  knows  not  how  to  feign.  Spare  the  delicacy  of 
your  victim,  and  guess  her  name." 

To  this  note,  from  one  "who  knew  not  how  to 
feign,"  Wright  sent  the  foUowing  reply: 
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"If  Miss  Barton  knows  any  thing  of  a  letter  that 
was  left  at  Mrs.  Stokes^s,  the  milliner's,  last  night,  she 
may  receive  an  answer  to  her  questions  from  the 
bearer;  who,  being  no  scholar,  hopes  she  will  not  take 
no  offence  at  the  shortness  of  these  lines,  bnt  satisfy 
him  in  the  honour  of  drinking  tea  with  her,  who  waits 
below  stairs  for  an  answer." 

The  charming  Alicia  allowed  him  the  honour  of 
drinking  tea  with  her,  and  was  delighted  with  the 
thought  that  she  had  at  last  caught  him  in  her  snares. 
The  moment  she  had  hopes  of  him,  she  resolved  to 
break  her  promise  to  Marvel;  and  by  making  a  merit 
of  sacrificing  to  Wright  all  his  rivals,  she  had  no 
doubt  that  she  should  work  so  sucessfuUy  upon  his 
vanity,  as  to  induce  him  to  break  off  his  treaty  with 
the  Lincolnshire  lady. 

Wright  quickly  let  her  go  on  with  the  notion  that 
she  had  the  game  in  her  own  hands;  at  length  he  as- 
sumed  a  very  serious  look,  like  one  upon  the  point  of 
forming  some  grand  resolution;  and  tnming  half  away 
from  her,  said: 

"But  now,  look  ye,  Miss  Barton,  I  am  not  a  sort 
of  man  who  would  like  to  be  made  a  fool  of  Here  I'm 
told  half  the  gentlemen  of  York  are  dying  for  yon; 
and,  as  your  friend  Mrs.  Stokes  informed " 

"Mrs.  Stokes  is  not  my  friend,  but  the  basest  and 
most  barbarous  of  enemies,"  cried  Alicia. 

"Why,  now,  this  is  stränge!  She  was  your  friend 
yesterday;  and  how  do  I  know  but  a  woman  may 
change  as  quick,  and  as  short,  about  her  lovers,  as 
about  her  friends?" 
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"I  never  can  change:  fear  nothing,"  said  Alicia, 
tenderly. 

"But  let  me  finish  what  I  was  saying  .abont  Mrs. 
Stokes;  she  told  me  something  about  one  Mr.  Marvel, 
I  think  they  call  him;  now  what  is  all  that?" 

"Nothing:  he  is  a  foolish  young  man,  who  was 
desperately  in  love  with  me,  that's  all,  and  offered  to 
marry  me;  but,  as  I  told  him,  I  am  snperior  to  mer- 
cenary  considerations." 

"And  is  the  afPair  broke  ofP,  then?"  said  Wright, 
looking  her  fall  in  the  face.  "That's  in  one  word 
what  I  must  be  sure  of:  for  I  am  not  a  man  that 
wonld  choose  to  be  jilted.  Sit  you  down  and  pen*me 
a  farewell  to  that  same  foolish  young  fellow.  I  am  a 
plain-spoken  man,  and  now  you  have  my  mind." 

Miss  Barton  was  now  persuaded  that  all  Wright's 
coldness  had  proceeded  from  jealousy:  blinded  by  her 
passions,  and  alarmed  by  the  idea  that  this  was  the 
moment  in  which  she  must  either  secure  or  for  ever 
abandon  Wright  and  bis  fortune,  she  consented  to  bis 
proposal,  and  wrote  the  following  tender  adieu  to 
Marvel: 

"to MARVEL,  ESQ.  &C. 


ii, 


SIR,  At  the  Green  Man. 

"CiRCUMSTANCES  havc  occurred,  since  I  had  last 
the  honour  of  seeing  you,  which  make  it  impossible 
that  I  should  ever  think  of  you  more. 

"Amcia  Barton." 

Wright  said  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  this 
note;  and  all  that  he  now  desired  was  to  be  himself 
the  bearer  of  it  to  Marvel. 
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"He  is  a  hot-headed  young  man,"  said  Alicia;  "he 
will  perhaps  quarrel  with  you:  let  me  send  the  letter 
by  a  messenger  of  my  own.  Yon  don't  know  him; 
yon  will  not  be  able  to  find  him  ont.  Besides,  why 
will  you  deprive  me  of  your  Company?  Cannot  an- 
other  carry  this  note  as  well  as  you?" 

"None  shall  carry  it  but  myself,"  said  Wrigbt, 
holding  fast  bis  prize.  She  was  apprebensive  of  losing 
bim  for  ever,  if  she  opposed  wbat  she  thought  his  jea- 
lous  bumour;  so  she  struggled  no  longer  to  hold  him, 
but  bade  him  make  haste  to  return  to  his  Alicia. 

He  retumed  no  more;  but  the  next  morning  she 
received  from  him  the  foUowing  note: 

"to  MISS  ALICIA  BARTON,  &C. 
"  MADAM, 

"  Circumstances  have  occurred,  since  I  had  last  the 
bonour  of  seeing  you,  which  make  it  impossible  that 
I  should  ever  think  of  you  more. 

"John  Wright. 

"P.S.  My  cousin,  Marvel,  thanks  you  for  your 
note.  Before  you  receive  this,  he  will  have  leffe  York 
wiser  than  be  came  into  it  by  fifty  guineas  and  more." 

"Wiser  by  more  than  fifty  guineas,  I  hope,"  said 
Marvel,  as  he  rode  out  of  town,  early  in  the  morning. 

"I  have  been  on  the  point  of  being  finely  taken  in! 
I'm  sure  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  me  as  long  as  I  live. 
I  shall  never  forget  your  good-nature,  and  steadiness 
to  me,  Wright.  Now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  I 
might  have  been  married  to  this  jade;  and  have  given 
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her  and  her  brother  every  thing  I'm  worth  in  the 
World.  Well,  well,  this  is  a  lesson  I  shall  remember. 
I've  feit  it  sharply  enough.  Now  I'U  turn  my  head 
to  my  business  again,  if  I  can.  How  Goodenough 
would  laugh  at  me  if  he  knew  this  story.  But  I'U 
make  up  for  all  the  foolish  things  I  have  done  yet 
be6)re  I  die;  and  I  hope,  before  I  die,  I  may  bo 
able  to  show  you,  cousin  Wright,  how  much  I  am 
obliged  to  you:  that  would  be  greater  joy  to  me  even 
than  getting  by  my  own  ingenuity  my  uncle  Pearson's 
ten  thousand  pound  legacy.  Do,  Wright,  find  out  some- 
thing  I  can  do  for  you,  to  make  amends  for  all  the 
trouble  IVe  given  you,  and  all  the  time  I  have  made 
you  waste:  do,  there's  a  good  fellow." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Wright,  "I  don't  want  to  saddle 
you  with  an  Obligation.  You  shall  pay  me  in  kind 
directly,  since  you  are  so  desirous  of  it.  I  told  you  I 
was  in  love:  you  shall  come  with  me  and  see  my  mis- 
tress,  to  give  me  your  opinion  of  her.  Eveiy  man  can 
be  prudent  for  his  neighbour:  even  you  no  doubt  can," 
added  Wright,  laughing. 

Wright's  mistress  was  a  Miss  Banks,  only  daughter 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  set  up  an  apparatus  for 
manufacturing  woad.  Mr.  BanSs's  house  was  in  their 
way  home,  and  they  called  there.  They  knocked 
several  times  at  the  door,  before  any  one  answered:  at 
last  a  boy  came  to  hold  their  horses,  who  told  them 
that  Mr.  Banks  was  dead,  and  that  nobody  could  be 
let  into  the  house.  The  boy  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  except  that  his  master  died,  he  believed,  of  a 
sort  of  a  fit;  and  that  his  young  mistress  was  in  great 
grief:   "which  Tm  mortal  sorry  for,"   added  he;   "for 
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she  be's  kind  liearted  and  civil  spoken,  and  moreover 
did  give  me  the  very  shoes  I  have  on  my  feet." 

"I  wish  I  could  see  her,"  said  Wright;  "I  might 
be  some  comfort  to  her." 

"Might  ye  so,  master?  If  that  the  thing  be  so," 
said  the  boy,  looking  eamestly  in  Wright's  face,  "I'U 
do  my  best  endeavours." 

He  ran  off  at  füll  speed  through  the  back  yard, 
but  returned  to  leam  the  gentleman's  name,  which  he 
had  forgotten  to  ask;  and  presently  afterwards  he 
brought  his  answer.  It  was  written  with  a  pencil,  and 
with  a  trembling  band: 

"My  dear  Mr.  Wright,  I  cannot  see  yon  now:  but 
you  shall  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  give 
an  answer  to  your  last. 

"S.  Banks." 

The  words,  "My  dear,"  were  half  rubbed  out:  but 
they  were  visible  enough  to  his  eyes.  Wright  tumed 
his  horse's  head  homewards,  and  Marvel  and  he  rode 
away.  His  heart  was  so  füll  that  he  could  not  speak, 
and  he  did  not  hear  what  Marvel  said  to  comfort  him. 
As  they  were  thus  riding  on  slowly,  they  heard  a 
great  noise  of  horsemen  behind  them;  and  looking 
back,  they  saw  a  number  of  farmers,  who  were  riding 
after  them.  As  they  drew  riear,  Wright's  attention 
was  roused  by  hearing  the  name  of  Banks  frequentiy 
repeated.     "What  news,  neighbour?"  said  Marvel. 

"The  news  is,  that  Mr.  Banks  is  dead;  he  died  of 
an  apoplectic  fit,  and  has  left  his  daughter  a  power  o' 
money,  they  say.  Happy  the  man  who  gets  her! 
Good  morrow  to  you,  gentlemenj  we're  in  haste  home." 
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After  receiving  this  intelligence,  Wright  read  Hs 
mistress^s  note  over  again,  and  observed  that  he  was 
not  quite  pleased  to  see  the  words  "My  dear"  half 
rubbed  out.  Marvel  exclaimed,  "Have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  her;  that's  my  ad  vice  to  you;  for  I  would 
not  marry  any  woman  for  her  fortune;  especially  if 
she  thonght  she  was  doing  me  a  favour.  If  she  loved 
you,  she  would  not  have  rubbed  out  those  words  at 
such  a  time  as  this." 

"Stay  a  bit,"  said  Wright;  "we  shall  be  better 
able  to  judge  by  and  by." 

A  week  passed  away,  and  Wright  heard  notliing 
from  Miss  Banks;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  see  her,  but 
waited  as  patiently  as  he  could  for  her  promised  letter. 
At  last  it  came.  The  first  word  was  "Sir."  That 
was  enough  for  Marvel,  who  threw  it  down  with  in- 
dignation  when  his  cousin  showed  it  to  him.  "Nay, 
but  read  it,  at  least,"  said  Wright. 

"siR, 
"My  poor  father's  affairs  have  been  left  in  great 
disorder;  and  instead  of  the  fortune  which  you  might 
have  expected  with  me,  I  shall  have  little  or  nothing. 
The  creditors  have  been  very  kind  to  me;  and  I  hope 
in  time  to  pay  all  just  debts.  I  have  been  much  hur- 
ried  with  business,  or  should  have  written  sooner.  In- 
deed  it  is  no  pleasant  task  to  me  to  write  at  all,  on 
this  occasion.  I  cannot  unsay  what  I  have  said  to 
you  in  former  times,  for  I  think  the  same  of  you  as 
ever  I  did:  but  I  know  that  I  am  not  now  a  fit  match 
for  you  as  to  fortune,  and  would  not  hold  any  man  to 
his  word,  nor  could  value  any  man  enough  to  marry 
him,   who  would  break  it.     Therefore  it  will  be  no 
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grief  for  me  to  break  off  with  you  if  such  should  be 
your  desire.  And  no  blame  shall  be  thrown  upon  yon 
by  my  friends,  for  I  will  take  the  refusal  upon  myself. 
I  know  the  terms  of  your  uncle's  will,  and  the  great 
reason  you  have  to  wish  for  a  good  fortune  with  your 
wife;  so  it  is  very  natural — I  mean  very  likely,  you 
may  not  choose  to  be  burdened  with  a  woman  who 
lias  none.     Pray  speak  your  mind  freely  to,  sir, 

"Your  humble  servant, 

"S.  Banks." 

Marvel  had  no  sooner  read  this  letter  than  he  ad- 
vised  his  friend  Wright  to  marry  Miss  Banks  directly. 

"That  is  what  I  have  determined  to  do,"  said 
Wright:  "for  I  don't  think  money  the  first  thing  in 
the  World;  and  I  would  sooner  give  up  my  uncle 
Pearson's  legacy  this  minute  than  break  my  word  to 
any  woman,  much  less  to  one  that  I  love,  as  I  do  Miss 
Banks,  better  now  than  ever.  I  have  just  heard  from 
the  Steward,  who  brought  this  letter,  liow  handsomely 
and  prudently  she  has  behaved  to  other  people,  as  well 
as  to  myself:  by  which  I  can  judge  most  safely.  She 
has  paid  all  the  debts  that  were  justly  due,  and  has 
sold  even  the  gig,  which  I  know  she  wished  to  keep; 
but,  seeing  that  it  was  not  suited  to  her  present  cir- 
cumstances,  her  good  sense  has  got  the  better.  Now, 
to  my  mind,  a  prudent  wife,  even  as  to  money  matters, 
may  turn  out  a  greater  treasure  to  a  man  than  what 
they  call  a  great  fortune." 

With  these  sentiments  Wright  married  Miss  Banks, 
who  was  indeed  a  very  prudent,  amiable  girl.  Good- 
enough  sneered  at  this  match;  and  observed  that  he 
had  always  foretold  Wright  would  be  taken  in,  sooner 
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or  later.  Goodenough  was  now  in  his  thirty-second 
year,  and  as  he  had  always  determined  to  many 
preciselj  at  this  age,  he  began  to  look  about  for  a 
wife.  He  chose  a  widow,  said  to  be  of  a  very  close 
saving  temper:  she  was  neither  young,  bandsome,  nor 
agreeable;  but  tben  sbe  was  rieh,  and  it  was  Good- 
enough's  notion  that  the  main  chance  should  be  first 
considered,  in  matrimony  as  in  every  thing  eise.  Now 
this  notable  dame  was  precisely  of  his  way  of  think- 
ing;  but  she  had  more  shrewdness  than  her  lover,  and 
she  overreached  him  in  the  bargain:  her  fortune  did 
not  tum  out  to  be  above  one  half  of  what  report  had 
represented  it;  her  temper  was  worse  than  even  her 
enemies  said  it  was;  and  the  time  that  was  daily 
wasted  in  trifling  disputes  between  this  well-matched 
pair  was  worth  more  than  all  the  petty  savings  made 
by  her  avarieious  habits. 

Goodenough  cursed  himself  ten  times  a  day,  during 
the  honey-moon;  but  as  he  did  not  like  to  let  the 
neighbours  know  how  far  he  had  been  outwitted,  he 
held  his  tongue  with  the  fortitude  of  a  martyr;  and 
his  partisans  all  commended  him  for  making  so  prudent 
a  match. 

"Ah,  ay,"  said  they,  "there's  Wright,  who  might 
have  had  this  very  woman,  has  gone  and  married  a 
girl  without  a  Shilling,  with  all  his  prudence;  and,  as 
to  Marvel,  he  will  surely  be  bit."  There  they  were 
mistaken.  Marvel  was  a  person  capable  of  learning 
from  experience,  and  he  never  forgot  the  lesson  that 
he  had  received  from  the  charming  Alicia.  It  seemed 
to  have  sobered  him  completely. 
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CHAPTEß  IV. 


About  this  time,  Mr.  James  Harrison,  an  eminent 
dyer,  uncle  to  Wright's  friend  of  that  name  at  York, 
came  to  settle  near  Clover-hill;  and  as  Marvel  was  al- 
ways  inclined  to  be  hospitable,  he  assisted  bis  new 
neighbour  with  many  of  tbose  little  conveniences, 
which  money  cannot  always  command  at  tbe  moment 
they  are  wanted.  Tbe  dyer  was  grateful;  and,  in  re- 
turn for  Marvel's  civilities,  let  bim  into  many  of  tbe 
mysteries  of  tbe  dyeing  business,  wbicb  be  was  anxious 
to  understand.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  witbout  bis 
calling  on  Mr.  James  Harrison.  Now,  Mr.  Harrison 
had  a  daugbter,  Lucy,  wbo  was  young  and  pretty,  and 
Marvel  tbougbt  ber  more  and  more  agreeable  every 
time  be  saw  ber;  but,  as  be  told  Wrigbt,  be  was 
determined  not  to  fall  in  love  witb  ber,  until  be  was 
quite  sure  tbat  sbe  was  good  for  sometbing.  A  few 
weeks  after  be  bad  been  acquainted  witb  ber,  be  bad 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  ber  tried.  Mrs.  Isaac  Har- 
rison, tbe  dyer  of  York's  lady,  came  to  spend  some 
time;  Miss  Millicent,  or,  as  sbe  was  commonly  called, 
Milly  Harrison,  accompanied  ber  motber:  sbe,  baving 
a  more  fasbionable  air  tlian  Lucy,  and  baving  leamed 
to  dance  from  a  London  dancing-master,  tbougbt  ber- 
self  so  mucb  ber  superior  tbat  sbe  ougbt  to  direct  ber 
in  all  things.  Miss  Milly,  tbe  Sunday  after  ber  ar- 
rival,  appeared  at  cburcb  in  a  bonnet  tbat  cbarmed 
balf  tbe  congregation;  and  a  crowd  of  farmers'  wives 
and  daugbters,  tbe  moment  cburcb  was  over,  begged 
tbe  favour  of  Miss  Milly  to  teil  tbem  wbere  and  bow 
sucb  a  bonnet  could  be  got,  and  bow  mucb  it  would 
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cost.  It  was  extravagantly  dear;  and  tliose  motliers 
who  had  any  pmdence  were  frightened  at  the  price: 
but  the  daughters  were  df  opinion  that  it  was  the 
cheapest,  as  well  as  prettiest  thing  that  ever  was  seen 
or  heard  of ;  and  Miss  Milly  was  commissioned  to  write 
immediately  to  York  to  bespeak  fifteen  bonnets  exactly 
like  her  own.  This  transaction  was  settled  before 
they  had  left  the  churchyard;  and  Miss  MiHy  was 
leaning  upon  a  tombstone  to  write  down  the  names  of 
those  who  were  most  eager  to  have  their  bonnets  be- 
fore the  next  Sunday,  when  Wright  and  Marvel  came 
up  to  the  place  where  the  crowd  was  gathered,  and 
they  saw  what  was  going  forward. 

Miss  Barber,  Miss  Cotton,  Miss  Lamb,  Miss  Dishley, 
Miss  Trotter,  Miss  Hüll,  Miss  Parker,  Miss  Bury,  Miss 
Oxley,  &c.  &c.  &c  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c., 
all,  in  their  tum,  peeped  anxiously  over  Miss  Milly's 
Shoulder,  to  make  themselves  sure  that  their  names 
were  in  the  happy  list.  Lucy  Harrison,  alone,  stood 
with  a  composed  countenance  in  the  midst  of  the 
agitated  group.  "Well,  cousin  Lucy,  what  say  you 
now?  Shall  I  bespeak  a  bonnet  for  you,  hey? — Do 
you  know,"  cried  Miss  Milly,  turning  to  the  admirers 
of  her  bonnet,  "  do  you  know  that  I  ofPered  to  bespeak 
one  yesterday  for  Lucy;  and  she  was  so  stingy  she 
would  not  let  me,  because  it  was  too  dearf^'*  ^^To  dear/ 
Could  ye  conceive  it?"  repeated  the  young  ladies, 
joining  in  a  scomful  titter.  All  eyes  were  now  fixed 
upon  Lucy,  who  blushed  deeply,  but  answered,  with 
gentle  steadiness,  that  she  really  could  not  afford  to 
lay  out  so  much  money  upon  a  bonnet,  and  that  she 
wonld  rather  not  have  her  name  put  down  in  the 
list 
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"She's  a  good  .prudent  girl,"  wbispered  Wriglit  to 
Marvel. 

"And  very  pretty,  I  am  sure;  I  never  saw  her  look 
so  pretty  as  at  this  instant,"  replied  Marvel  in  a  low 
voice. 

"Please  yourself,  child,"  said  Miss  Milly,  throwing 
back  her  head  with  much  disdain;  "but  I'm  sure 
you'll  please  nobody  eise  with  such  a  dowdy  thing  as 
that  you  have  on.  Lord!  I  should  like  to  see  her  walk 
the  streets  of  York  on  a  Sunday  that  figure.  Lord! 
how  Mrs.  Stokes  would  laugh!" 

Here  she  paused,  and  several  of  her  fair  audience 
were  Struck  with  the  terrible  idea  of  being  laughed  at 
by  a  person  whom  they  had  never  seen,  and  whom 
they  were  never  likely  to  see;  and  transporting  them- 
selves  in  imagination  into  the  streets  of  York,  feit  all 
the  horror  of  being  stared  at,  in  an  unfashionable 
bonnet,  by  Mrs.  Stokes.  "Gracious  me!  Miss  Milly, 
do  pray  be  sure  to  have  mine  sent  from  York  afore 
next  Sunday,"  cried  one  of  the  country  belies:  "and, 
gracious  me!  don't  forget  mine^,  Miss  Mill,"  was 
reiterated  by  every  voice  but  Lucy's,  as  the  crowd 
followed  Miss  Harrison  out  of  the  churchyard.  Great 
was  the  contempt  feit  for  her  by  the  Company;  but  she 
was  proof  against  their  ridicule,  and  calmly  ended,  as 
she  began,  with  saying,  "I  cannot  afford  it." 

"She  is  a  very  prudent  girl,"  repeated  Wright,  in  a 
low  voice,  to  Marvel. 

"But  I  hope  this  is  not  stinginess,"  whispered 
Marvel.  "I  would  not  marry  such  a  stingy  animal  as 
Goodenough  has  taken  to  wife  for  all  the  world.  Do 
you  know  she  has  half  starved  the  servant  boy  that 
lived  with  them?     There  he  is,  yonder,  getting  over 
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the  Stile:  did  yoii  ever  see  such  a  miserable-looking 
creature? — He  can  teil  you  fifty  stories  of  dame 
Goodenough's  stinginess.  I  would  not  marry  a  stingy 
woman  for  the  whole  world.  I  hope  Lucy  Hamson  is 
not  stingy." 

"Pray,  Mrs.  Wright,"  said  Marvers  friend,  turning 
to  his  wife,  who  had  been  standing  beside  him,  and 
who  had  not  yet  said  one  word,  "what  may  your 
opinion  be?" 

"My  opinion  is,  that  she  is  as  generous  a  girl  as 
any  upon  earth,"  said  Mrs.  Wright,  "and  I  have  good 
reason  to  say  so." 

"How?    What?"  said  Marvel,  eagerly. 

"Her  father  lent  my  poor  father  five  hundred 
pounds;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  creditors  after  his 
death,  Mr.  Hamson  was  very  eamest  to  have  the 
money  paid,  because  it  was  his  daughter's  fortune. 
When  he  found  that  it  could  not  be  had  immediately, 
he  grew  extremely  angry;  but  Lucy  pacified  him,  and 
told  him  that  she  was  sure  I  should  pay  the  money 
honesdy,  as  soon  as  I  could;  and  that  she  would  will- 
ingly  wait  to  have  it  paid  at  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  for  my  convenience.  I  am  more  obliged  to  her 
for  the  handsome  way  in  which  she  trusted  to  me,  than 
if  she  had  given  me  half  the  money.  I  shall  never 
forget  it." 

"I  hope  you  forgive  her  for  not  buying  the  bonnet," 
said  Wright  to  Marvel. 

"Forgive  her!  ay;  now  I  love  her  for  it,"  said 
Marvel;  "now  I  know  that  she  is  not  stingy." 

From  this  day  forward,  MarveFs  attachment  to 
Lucy  rapidly  increased.  One  evening  he  was  Walking 
in  the  fields  with  Lucy  and  Miss  Milly,  who  played 
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off  her  finest  York  airs  to  attract  his  admiration,  when 
the  following  dialogue  passed  between  tliem:  "La! 
Cousin  Lucy,"  said  Miss  Millicent,  "when  shall  we  get 
you  to  York?  I  long  to  show  you  a  little  of  the  world, 
and  to  introduce  you  to  my  friend,  Mrs.  Stokes,  the 
milliner." 

"My  father  says  that  he  does  not  wish  that  I  should 
be  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Stokes,"  said  Lucy. 

"Your  father!  Nonsense,  child.  Your  father  has 
lived  all  his  life  in  the  country,  the  Lord  knows  where; 
he  has  not  lived  in  York,  as  I  have;  so  how  can  he 
know  any  thing  upon  earth  of  the  world? — what  we 
call  the  World,  I  mean." 

"I  do  not  know,  cousin  MiUy,  what  you  call  the 
world;  but  I  think  that  he  knows  more  of  Mrs.  Stokes 
than  I  do;  and  I  shall  trust  to  his  opinion,  for  I  never 
knew  him  speak  ill  of  any  body  without  having  good 
reason  for  it.  Besides,  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  my 
father." 

"Duty!  La!  Gracious  me!  She  talks  as  if  she 
was  a  baby  in  leading-strings,"  cried  Miss  Milly, 
laughing-,  but  she  was  mortified  at  observing  that 
Marvel  did  not  join,  as  she  had  expected,  in  the  laugh : 
so  she  added,  in  a  scornful  tone,  "Perhaps  Pm  in  the 
wrong  box;  and  that  Mr.  Marvel  is  one  of  them  that 
admires  pretty  babes  in  leading-strings." 

"I  am  one  of  those  that  admire  a  good  daughter, 
I  confess,"  said  Marvel;  "and,"  said  he,  lowering  his 
voice,  "that  love  her  too." 

Miss  Milly  coloured  with  anger,  and  Lucy  with  an 
emotion  that  she  had  never  feit  before.  As  they  retumed 
home,  they  met  Mr.  Harrison,  and  the  moment  Marvel 
espied  him  he  quitted  the  ladies. 
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IVe  something  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Harrison.  I 
should  be  glad  to  speak  a  few  words  to  you  in  private, 
i£  you  please,^^  cried  he,  seizing  bis  arm,  and  leading 
him  down  a  by-lane. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  all  attention-,  but  Marvel  began 
to  gather  primroses,  instead  of  speaking. 

"Well,"  Said  Mr.  Harrison,  "did  you  bring  me  here 
to  see  you  gather  primroses?" 

After  smellins:  the  flowers  twenty  times,  and  plac- 
ing  them  ia  twenty  different  forms,  Marbel  at  last 
threw  them  on  the  bank,  and,  with  a  sudden  effort, 
exclaimed,   "You  have  a  daughter,   Mr.  James  Har- 


rison." 


"I  know  I  have;  and  I  thank  God  for  it." 

"So  you  have  reason  to  do;  for  a  more  lovely  girl 
and  a  better,  in  my  opinion,  never  existed." 

"One  must  not  praise  one's  own,  or  I  should  agree 
with  you,"  Said  the  proud  father. 

Again  there  was  silence.  And  again  Marvel  picked 
up  bis  primroses. 

"In  short,"  said  he,  "Mr.  Harrison,  would  you  like 
me  for  a  son-in-law?" 

"Would  Lucy  like  you  for  a  husband?  I  must 
know  that  first,"  said  the  good  father. 

"That  is  what  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Marvel; 
"but,  if  I  was  to  ask  her,  she  would  ask  you,  I  am 
sure,  whether  you  would  like  me  for  a  son-in-law." 

"At  this  rate,  we  shall  never  get  forwards,"  said 
Harrison.  "Go  you  back  to  Miss  Milly,  and  send  my 
Lucy  here  to  me." 

We  shall  not  teil  how  Lucy  picked  up  the  flowers, 
which  had  been  her  lover's  grand  resource;  nor  how 
often  she  blushed  upon  the  occasion:  she  acknowledged 
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that  she  thought  Mr.  Marvel  very  agreedble^  but  ttat 
she  was  afraid  to  marrj  a  person  who  had  so  little 
steadiness.  That  she  had  heard  of  a  great  number  of 
schemes,  undertaken  by  him,  which  had  failed;'  or 
which  he  had  given  up  as  hastily  as  he  had  begnn 
them.  "iBesides,"  said  she,  "may  be  he  might  change 
his  mind  about  me  as  well  as  about  other  things;  for 
I've  heard  from  my  cousin  Milly — IVe  heard — that — 
he  was  in  love,  not  very  long  since,  with  an  actress  in 
York.     Do  you  think  this  is  all  true?" 

"Yes,  I  know  it  is  all  true,"  said  Mr.  Harrison, 
"for  he  told  me  so  himself.  He  is  an  honest,  open- 
hearted  young  man;  but  I  think  as  you  do,  child,  that 
we  cannot  be  sure  of  his  steadiness." 

When  Marvel  heard  jfrom  Mr.  Harrison  the  result 
of  this  conversation,  he  was  inspired  with  the  strongest 
desire  to  convince  Lucy  that  he  was  capable  of  per- 
severance.  To  the  astonishment  of  all  who  knew  him, 
or  who  thought  that  they  knew  him,  he  settled  steadily 
to  business;  and,  for  a  whole  twelvemonth,  no  one 
heard  him  speak  of  any  new  scheme.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  he  renewed  his  proposal  to  Lucy;  saying  that 
he  hoped  she  would  now  have  some  dependence  upon 
his  constancy  to  her,  since  she  had  seen  the  power  she 
had  over  his  mind.  Lucy  was  artless  and  affectionate, 
as  well  as  prudent:  now  that  her  only  real  objection 
to  the  match  was  lessened,  she  did  not  torment  him,  to 
try  her  power;  but  acknowledged  her  attachment  to 
him,  and  they  were  married. 

Sir  Plantagenet  Mowbray's  agent  was  much  aston- 
ished  that  Lucy  did  not  prefer  him,  because  he  was  a 
much  richer  man  than  Pierce  Marvel;  and  Miss  Milly 
Harrison  was  also  astonished  that  Mr.  Marvel  did  not 
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prefer  ter  to  such  a  country  girl  as  Lucy,  especially 
when  she'had  a  thousand  pounds  more  to  her  fortune. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this  astonishment,  Marvel  and 
his  wife  were  perfectly  happy. 

It  was  now  the  fifth  year  after  old  Mr.  Pearson's 
death.  Wright  was  at  this  time  the  richest  of  the  three 
nephews;  for  the  money  that  he  had  laid  out  in  drain- 
ing  Holland  fen  began  to  bring  him  in  twenty  per 
cent.  As  to  Marvel,  he  had  exchanged  some  of  his 
finest  acres  for  the  warren  of  silver  sprigs,  the  com- 
mon füll  of  thistles,  and  the  marsh  füll  of  reeds:  he 
had  lost  many  guineas  by  his  sheep  and  their  jackets, 
and  many  more  by  his  ill-fenced  plantations:  so  that 
counting  all  the  losses  from  the  failure  of  his  schemes 
and  the  waste  of  his  time,  he  was  a  thousand  pounds 
poorer  than  when  he  first  came  into  possession  of 
Clover-hill. 

Goodenough  was  not,  according  to  the  most  ac- 
curate  calculations,  one  Shilling  richer  or  poorer  than 
when  he  first  began  the  world.  "Slow  and  sure,"  said 
his  friends:  "fair  and  softly  goes  far  in  a  day.  What 
he  has  he'U  hold  fast;  that's  more  than  Marvel  ever 
did,  and  may  be  more  than  Wright  will  do  in  the  end. 
He  dabbles  a  little  in  eaperiments^  as  he  calls  them: 
this  he  has  leamed  from  his  firiend  Marvel;  and  this 
will  come  to  no  good." 

About  this  time  there  was  some  appearance  of  a 
scarcity  in  England ;  and  many  farmers  set  an  unusual 
quantity  of  potatoes,  in  hopes  that  they  would  bear  a 
high  price  the  ensuing  season.  Goodenough,  who 
feared  and  hated  every  thing  that  was  called  a  specula- 
tion,  declared  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  not  set  a 
drill  more  than  he  used  to  do.  What  had  always  done 
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for  him  and  his  should  do  for  him  still.  With  this  re- 
solution,  he  began  to  set  his  potatoes:  Marvel  said  to 
him,  whilst  he  was  at  work,  "Cousin  Goodenough,  I 
would  advise  you  not  to  set  the  shoots  that  are  at  the 
bottom  of  these  potatoes;  for,  if  you  do,  they  won't  be 
good  for  any  thing.  This  is  a  secret  I  leamed  last 
harvest  home,  from  one  of  my  Irish  haymakers.  I 
made  the  experiment  last  year,  and  found  the  poor 
fellow  was  quite  right.  I  have  given  him  a  guinea  for 
his  information;  and  it  will  be  worth  a  great  deal 
more  to  me  and  my  neighbours." 

"May  be  so,"  said  Goodenough;  "but  I  shall  set 
my  own  potatoes  my  own  way,  I  thank  you,  cousin 
Marvel;  for  I  take  it  the  old  way 's  best,  and  I'U  never 
foUow  any  other." 

Marvel  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  con- 
vince  Goodenough:  therefore  he  left  him  to  his  old 
ways.  The  consequence  was,  that  Goodenough  and 
his  family  ate  the  worst  potatoes  in  the  whole  country 
this  year;  and  Marvel  cleared  dbove  two  hund/red  paunds 
by  twenty  acres  of  potatoes,  set  according  to  his  friend 
the  Irishman's  directions. 

This  was  the  first  speculation  of  Marvel's  which 
succeeded;  because  it  was  the  first  which  had  been  be- 
gun  with  pnidence,  and  pursued  with  steadiness.  His 
information,  in  the  first  instance,  was  good:  it  came 
from  a  person  who  had  actually  tried  the  experiment, 
and  who  had  seen  it  made  by  others;  and  when  he 
was  convinced  of  the  fact,  he  applied  his  knowledge  at 
the  proper  time,  boldly  extended  his  experiment,  and 
succeeded.  This  success  raised  him  in  the  opinion 
even  of  his  enemies.  His  friend,  Wright,  jheartily  re- 
joiced  at  it;    but  Goodenough  sneered,    and  said  to 
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Wright,  "What  Marvel  has  gained  this  year  lie'U  lose 
by  some  scheine  the  next.  I  dare  to  say,  now,  he  has 
8ome  new  scheine  or  another  brewing  in  his  brains  at 
this  very  moment.  Ay — look,  here  he  comes,  with  two 
bits  of  rags  in  his  band. — ^Now  for  it!" 

Marvel  came  up  to  them  with  great  eagemess  in 
his  looks;  and  showing  two  freshly-dyed  patterns  of 
cloth,  Said,  "  Which  of  these  two  blues  is  the  brightest?" 

"That  in  your  left  band,"  said  Wright;  "it  is  a 
beautiful  blue." 

"Marvel  rubbed  his  hands  with  an  air  of  triumph; 
but  restraining  his  joy,  he  addressed  himself  to  Wright 
in  a  composed  voice. 

"My  dear  Wright,  I  have  many  obligations  to  you; 
and,  if  I  have  any  good  fortune,  you  shall  be  the  first 
to  share  it  with  me.  As  fbr  you,  cousin  Goodenough, 
I  don't  bear  malice  against  you  for  laughing  at  me 
and  my  herons'  feathers,  and  my  silver  sprigs,  and  my 
sheep's  jackets,  and  my  thistles:  shake  hands,  man; 
you  shall  have  a  share  in  our  scheme,  if  you  please." 

"I  don't  please  to  have  no  share  at  all  in  none  of 
your  schemes,  cousin  Marvel:  I  thank  you  kindly," 
said  Goodenough. 

"Had  not  you  better  hear  what  it  is,  before  you 
decide  against  it?"  said  Wright. 

Marvel  explained  himself  fiirther:  "Some  time  ago," 
said  he,  "I  was  with  my  father-in-law,  who  was  dyeing 
some  cloth  with  woad.  I  observed  that  one  corner  of 
the  cloth  was  of  much  brighter  blue  than  any  of  the 
rest;  and  upon  examining  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
this,  I  found  that  the  corner  of  the  cloth  had  fallen 
upon  the  ground,  as  it  was  taken  out  of  the  dyeing 
vat,    and  had  trailed  through  a  mixture  of  colours, 
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which  I  had  accidentally  spilled  on  the  floor.  I  care- 
ftdly  recoUected  of  what  this  mixture  was  composed: 
I  found  that  woad  was  the  principal  ingredient;   the 

other is  a  secret.    I  have  repeated  my  experiments 

several  times,  and  I  find  that  they  have  always  suc- 
ceeded:  I  was  determined  not  to  speak  of  my  dis- 
covery  tili  I  was  sure  of  the  facts.  Now  I'm  sure  of 
them,  my  father-in-law  teils  me  that  he  and  his  brother 
at  York  could  ensure  to  me  an  advantageous  sale  for 
as  much  blue  cloth  as  I  can  prepare;  and  he  advised 
me  to  take  out  a  patent  for  the  dye." 

Goodenough  had  not  patience  to  listen  any  longer, 
bnt  exclaimed: 

"Join  in  a  patent!  thafs  more  than  I  would  do, 
I'm  sure,  cousin  Marvel;  so  don't  think  to  take  me  in: 
I'U  end  as  I  began,  without  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  any  of  your  new-fangled  schemes — Good  morn- 
ing  to  you." 

"I  hope,  Wright,"  said  Marvel,  proudly,  "that  you 
do  not  suspect  me  of  any  design  to  take  you  in;  and 
that  you  will  have  some  confidence  in  this  scheme, 
when  you  find  that  my  experiments  have  been  ac- 
curately  tried." 

Wright  assured  Marvel  that  he  had  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  integrity;  and  that  he  would  care- 
fuUy  go  over  with  him  any  experiments  he  chose  to 
show  him.  "I  do  not  want  to  worm  your  secret  from 
you,"  said  he;  "but  we  must  make  ourselves  sure  of 
success  before  we  go  to  take  out  a  patent,  which  will 
be  an  expensive  business." 

"You  are  exactly  the  sort  of  man  I  should  wish  to 
have  for  my  partner,"  cried  Marvel,  "for  you  have  all 
the  coolness  and  prudence  that  1  want." 
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"And  you  have  all  the  qnickness  and  ingenuity 
that  I  want,"  replied  Wright;  "so,  between  us,  we 
should  indeed,  as  you  say,  make  good  partners." 

A  partnership  was  soon  established  between  Wright 
and  Marvel.  The  woad  apparatus,  which  belonged  to 
Wright's  father-in-law,  was  given  up  to  the  creditors 
to  pay  the  debts;  but  none  of  these  creditors  under- 
stood  the  management  of  it,  or  were  willing  to  engage 
in  it,  lest  they  should  ruin  themselves.  Marvel  pre- 
vailed  upon  Wright  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands:  and 
the  creditors,  who  had  been  well  satisfied  by  his  wife's 
conduct  towards  them,  and  who  had  great  confidence 
in  his  character  for  pmdence,  relinquished  their  claims 
upon  the  property,  and  trusted  to  Wright's  promise, 
that  they  should  be  gradually  paid  by  instalments. 

"See  what  it  is  to  have  chosen  a  good  wife,"  said 
Wright.  "Good  character  is  often  better  than  good 
fortune." 

The  wife  retumed  the  husband's  compliment;  but 
we  must  pass  over  such  unfashionable  conversation, 
and  proceed  with  our  story. 

The  reader  may  recoUect  our  mentioning  a  little 
boy,  who  carried  a  message  fröm  Wright  to  Miss 
Banks  the  day  that  he  called  upon  her,  on  his  retum 
from  York.  She  had  been  very  good  to  this  boy,  and 
he  was  of  a  grateful  temper.  After  he  left  her  father's 
Service,  he  was  hired  by  a  gentleman,  who  lived  near 
Spalding,  and  for  some  time  she  had  heard  nothing  of 
him:  but,  about  a  year  after  she  was  married,  his 
master  paid  a  visit  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  lad  early 
one  moming  came  to  see  his  "oÄ/  young  mütrenB^  He 
came  so  very  early  that  none  of  the  family  were  stir- 
ring,   except  Marvel,  who  had  risen  by  daybreak  to 
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finish  some  repairs  that  he  was  making  in  the  woad 
apparatus.  He  recognized  the  boy  the  moment  he 
eaw  him,  and  welcomed  him  with  his  asual  good- 
nature. 

"Ah,  sir!"  said  the  lad,  "I  be's  glad  to  see  things 
going  on  here  again.  I  be's  main  glad  to  hear  how 
young  mistress  is  happy!  But  I  must  be  back  afore 
my  own  present  master  be's  up ;  so  will  you  be  pleased 
to  give  my  sarvice  and  duty,  and  here's  a  little  sort  of 
a  tea-chest  for  her,  that  I  made  with  the  help  of  a 
fellow-sarvant  of  mine.  If  so  be  she'll  think  well  of 
taking  it,  I  should  be  very  proud:  it  has  a  lock  and 
key  and  all." 

Marvel  was  astonished  at  the  workmanship  of  this 
tea-chest;  and  when  he  expressed  his  admiration,  the 
boy  said,  "Oh,  sir!  all  the  difficult^«^  parts  were  done 
by  my  fellow-sarvant,  who  is  more  handy  like  than  I 
am,  ten  to  one,  though  he  is  a  Frenchman.  He  was 
one  of  them  French  prisoners,  and  is  a  curious  man. 
He  would  have  liked  of  all  things  to  have  come  here 
along  with  me  this  moming,  to  get  a  sight  of  what's 
going  on  here;  because  that  they  have  woad  mills  and 
the  like  in  his  own  country,  he  says;  but  then  he 
would  not  come  spying  without  leave,  being  a  civil 
honest  man." 

Marvel  told  the  boy  that  his  fellow-servant  should 
be  heartily  welcome  to  satisfy  his  curiosity;  and  the 
next  moming  the  Frenchman  came.  He  was  a  native 
of  Languedoc,  where  woad  is  cultivated:  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  it,  and  Marvel  soon 
found,  by  his  conversation,  that  he  was  a  well-informed, 
intelligent  man.  He  told  Marvel  that  there  were  many 
natives  of  Languedoc,  at  this  time,  prisoners  in  Eng- 
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land,  who  ünderstood  the  business  as  well  as  he  did, 
and  would  be  glad  to  be  employed,  or  to  seil  their 
knowledge  at  a  reasonable  price.  Marvel  was  not  too 
proud  to  leam,  even  from  a  Frenchman.  With  Wright's 
consent,  he  employed  several  of  these  workmen;  and 
he  carried,  by  their  means,  the  mannfacture  of  woad 
to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection.  How  success  changes 
the  opinion  of  men!  The  Lincolnshire  farmers,  who 
had  formerly  sneered  at  Marvel  as  a  genins  and  a 
projector,  began  to  look  up  to  him  as  to  a  very  wise 
and  knowing  man,  when  they  saw  this  manufactory 
continue  to  thrive;  and  those  who  had  blamed  Wright, 
for  entering  into  partnership  with  him,  now  changed 
their  minds.  Neither  of  them  could  have  done  sepa- 
rately  what  they  both  effected  by  their  union. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  Goodenough  was 
precisely  where  he  was  when  he  began;  neither  richer 
nor  poorer;  neither  wiser  nor  happier;  all  that  he  had 
added  to  his  stock  was  a  cross  wife  and  two  cross 
children.  He,  to  the  very  last  moment,  persisted  in 
the  belief  that  he  should  be  the  riebest  of  the  three, 
and  that  Wright  and  Marvel  would  finish  by  being 
bankrupts.  He  was  in  unutterable  astonishment,  when, 
upon  the  appointed  day,  they  produced  their  account- 
books  to  Mr.  Constantine,  the  executor,  and  it  was 
fonnd  that  they  were  many  thousand  pounds  better  in 
the  World  than  himself. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Constantine,  "to  which 
of  you  am  I  to  give  your  uncle's  legacy?  I  must 
know  which  of  the  partners  has  the  greatest  share  in 
the  manufactory." 

"Wright  has  the  greatest  share,"  cried  Marvel; 
"for  withont  his  prudence  I  should  have  been  ruined." 
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"Marvel  lias  the  greatest  share,"  cried  Wright: 
"for  without  bis  ingenuity  I  should  never  have  suc- 
ceeded  in  the  business,  nor  iudeed  should  I  have  un- 
dertaken  it." 

"Then,  gentlemen,  you  must  divide  the  legacy 
between  you,"  said  Mr.  Gonstantine,  "and  I  give  you 
joy  of  your  happy  partnership.  What  can  be  more 
advantageous  than  a  partnership  between  prudence  and 
justice  on  the  one  side,  and  generosity  and  abüities  on 
the  other?" 

JwiBf  1800. 
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THE  LIMERICK  GLOVES. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

It  was  Sundaj  moming,  and  a  fine  day  in  autiimn; 
the  bells  of  Hereford  cathedral  rang,  and  all  the  world 
smartly  dressed  were  flocking  to  chnrcli. 

"Mrs.  Hill!  Mrs.  Hill!— Phcebe!  Phcebe!  There's 
the  cathedral  bell,  I  say,  and  neither  of  you  ready  for 
church,  and  I  a  verger;"  cried  Mr.  Hill,  the  tanner, 
as  he  stood  at  the  bottom  of  his  own  staircase.  "I'm 
ready,  papa,"  replied  Phcebe;  and  down  she  came, 
looking  so  clean,  so  fresh,  and  so  gäy,  that  her  stern 
father's  brows  unbent,  and  he  could  only  say  to  her, 
as  she  was  drawing  on  a  new  pair  of  gloves,  "Child, 
you  ought  to  have  had  those  gloves  on  before  this 
time  of  day." 

"Before  this  time  of  day!"  cried  Mrs.  Hill,  who 
was  now  Coming  down  stairs  completely  equipped, 
"before  this  time  of  day!  she  should  know  better,  I 
say,  than  to  put  on  those  gloves  at  all:  more  especially 
when  going  to  the  cathedral." 

"The  gloves  are  very  good  gloves,  as  far  as  I  see," 
replied  Mr.  Hill.  "But  no  matter  now.  It  is  more 
fitting  that  we  should  be  in  proper  time  in  our  pew, 
to  set  an  example,  as  becomes  us,  than  to  stand  here 
^aSSdx^  o£  gloves  and  nonsense." 

'  «9  wife  and  daughter  each  an  arm. 
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and  set  out  for  the  cathedral;  but  Phoebe  was  too  busy 
in  drawing  on  her  new  gloves,  and  her  mother  was 
too  angry  at  the  sight  of  them,  to  accept  of  Mr.  Hill^s 
courtesy:  "What  I  say  is  always  nonsense,  I  know, 
Mr.  HUI,"  resumed  the  matron:  "but  I  can  see  as  far 
into  a  millstone  as  other  folks.  Was  it  not  I  that  first 
gave  you  a  hint  of  what  became  of  the  great  dog,  that 
we  lost  out  of  our  tan-yard  last  winter?  And  was  it 
not  I  who  first  took  notice  to  you,  Mr.  Hill,  verger  as 
you  are,  of  the  hole  under  the  foundation  of  the  cathe- 
dral?    Was  it  not,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Hill?" 

"But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hill,  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  Phoebe's  gloves?" 

"Are  you  blind,  Mr.  Hill?  Don't  you  see  that 
they  are  Limerick  gloves?" 

"What  ofthat?"  said  Mr.  Hill;  still  preserving  his 
composure,  as  it  was  his  custom  to  do  as  long  as  he 
could,  when  he  saw  his  wife  was  ruffled. 

"What  of  that,  Mr.  Hill!  why  don't  you  know  that 
Limerick  is  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Hill?" 

"With  all  my  heart,  my  dear." 

"  Yes,  and  with  all  your  heart,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Hill, 
you  would  see  our  cathedral  blown  up,  some  fair  day 
or  other,  and  your  own  daughter  married  to  the  person 
that  did  it;  and  you  a  verger,  Mr.  Hill." 

"God  forbid!"  cried  Mr.  Hill;  and  he  stopped  short 
and  settled  his  wig.  Presently  recovering  himself,  he 
added,  "But,  Mrs.  Hill,  the  cathedral  is  not  yet  blown 
up;  and  our  Phoebe  is  not  yet  married." 

"No:  but  what  ofthat,  Mr.  Hill?  Forewamed  is 
forearmed,  as  T  told  you  before  your  dog  was  gone; 
but  you  would  not  believe  me,  and  you  see  how  it 
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tnmed  out  in  that  case;  and  so  it  will  in  this  case, 
you'U  see,  Mr.  Hill" 

"But  yon  puzzle  and  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits, 
Mrs.  Hill,"  Said  the  verger,  again  settling  his  wig. 
^^In  that  ease  and  in  this  case!  I  can^t  understand  a 
syllable  of  what  youVe  been  saying  to  me  this  half 
hour.  In  piain  English,  what  is  there  the  matter  about 
Phoebe's  gloves?" 

"In  piain  English,  then,  Mr.  Hill,  since  you  can 
understand  nothing  eise,  please  to  ask  your  daughter 
Phoebe  who  gave  her  those  gloves.  Phoebe,  who  gave 
you  those  gloves?" 

"I  wish  they  were  bumt,"  said  the  husband,  whose 
patience  could  endure  no  longer.  "Who  gave  you 
those  cursed  gloves,  Phoebe?" 

"Papa,"  answered  Phoebe,  in  a  low  voiee,  "they 
were  a  present  from  Mr.  Brian  O'Neill." 

"The  Irish  glover,"  cried  Mr.  Hill,  with  a  look  of 
terror. 

"Yes,"  resumed  the  mother;  "very  true,  Mr.  Hill, 
I  assure  you.     Now,  you  see,  I  had  my  reasons." 

"Take  off  the  gloves  directly:  I  order  you,  Phoebe," 
said  her  father,  in  his  most  peremptory  tone.  "I  took 
a  mortal  dislike  to  that  Äfr.  Brian  O'NeiU  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  him.  He's  an  Irishman,  and  that's 
enough,  and  too  much  for  me.  Off  with  the  gloves, 
Phoßbe!     When  I  order  a  thing,  it  must  be  done." 

Phoebe  seemed  to  find  some  difficulty  in  getting  off 
the  gloves,  and  gently  urged  that  she  could  not  well 
go  into  the  cathedra!  without  them.  This  objection 
was  immediately  removed,  by  her  mother's  pulling  from 
her  pocket  a  pair  of  mittens,  which  had  once  been  brown, 
and  once  been  whole,  but  which  were  now  rent  in  sundry 
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places;  and  which,  having  been  long  stretched  by  one 
who  was  twice  the  size  of  Phoebe,  now  hung  in  huge 
wrinkles  upon  her  w6ll-tumed  arms. 

"But,  papa,"  Said  Phoebe,  "why  should  we  take  a 
dislike  to  him  because  he  is  an  Irishman?  Cannot  an 
Irishman  be  a  good  man?" 

The  verger  made  no  answer  to  this  question,  but  a 
few  seconds  after  it  was  put  to  him,  observed  that  the 
cathedral  bell  had  just  done  ringing;  and,  as  they  were 
now  got  to  the  churcli  door,  Mrs.  Hill,  with  a  significant 
look  at  Phoebe,  remarked  that  it  was  no  proper  time 
to  talk  or  thiuk  of  good  men,  or  bad  men,  or  Irishmen, 
or  any  men,  especially  for  a  verger' s  daugliter. 

We  pass  over  in  silence  the  many  conjectures  that 
were  made  by  several  of  the  congregation,  conceming 
the  reason  why  Miss  Phoebe  Hill  should  appear  in  such 
a  shameful  shabby  pair  of  gloves  on  a  Sunday.  After 
Service  was  ended,  the  verger  went,  with  great  mys- 
tery,  to  examine  the  hole  under  the  foundation  of  the 
cathedral;  and  Mrs.  Hill  repaired,  with  the  grocer's 
and  the  stationer's  ladies,  to  take  a  walk  in  the  Close; 
where  she  boasted  to  all  her  female  acquaintance,  whom 
she  called  her  friends,  of  her  maternal  discretion  in 
prevailing  upon  Mr.  Hill  to  forbid  her  daughter  Phoebe 
to  wear  the  Limerick  gloves. 

In  the  mean  time,  Phoebe  walked  pensively  home- 
wards ;  endeavouring  to  discover  why  her  father  should 
take  a  mortal  dislike  to  a  man,  at  tirst  sight,  merely 
because  he  was  an  Irishman;  and  why  her  mother  had 
talked  so  much  of  the  great  dog,  which  had  been  lost 
last  year  out  of  the  tan-yard;  and  of  the  hole  under 
the  foundation  of  the  cathedral !  What  has  all  this  to 
do  with  my  Limerick  gloves?  thought  she.     The  more 
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she  thought,  the  less  connexion  slie  could  perceive  be- 
tween  these  things:  for  as  she  bad  not  taken  a  dislike 
to  Mr.  Brian  O'Neill  at  first  sight,  because  he  was  an 
Irishman,  she  could  not  think  it  quite  reasonable  to 
sospect  him  of  making  away  with  her  father^s  dog;  nor 
yet  of  a  design  to  blow  up  Hereford  cathedral.  As 
she  was  pondering  upon  these  matters,  she  came  within 
sight  of  the  rains  of  a  poor  woman's  house,  which  a 
few  months  before  this  time  had  been  bumt  down.  She 
recollected  that  her  first  acquaintance  with  her  lover 
began  at  the  time  of  this  fire;  and  she  thought  that  the 
courage  and  humanity  he  showed,  in  exerting  himself 
to  save  this  unfortunate  woman  and  her  children, 
justified  her  notion  of  the  possibility  that  an  Irishman 
might  be  a  good  man. 

The  name  of  the  poor  woman,  whose  house  had  been 
bumt  down,  was  Smith:  she  was  a  widow,  and  she  now 
lived  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  lane  in  a  wretched 
habitation.  Why  Phoebe  thought  of  her  with  more  con- 
cem  than  usual  at  this  instant  we  need  not  examine, 
but  she  did;  and,  reproaching  herseif  for  having 
neglected  it  for  some  weeks  past,  she  resolved  to  go 
directly  to  see  the  widow  Smith,  and  to  give  her  a  crown 
which  she  had  long  had  in  her  pocket,  with  which  she 
had  intended  to  have  bought  play  tickets. 

It  happened  that  the  first  person  she  saw  in  the 
poor  widow's  kitchen  was  the  identical  Mr.  O'Neill.  "I 
did  not  expect  to  see  any  body  here  but  you,  Mrs. 
Smith,"  Said  Phcebe,  blushing. 

"So  much  the  greater  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting; 
to  me,  I  mean,  Miss  Hill,"  said  O'Neill,  rising,  and 
putting  down  a  little  boy,  with  whom  he  had  been 
playing.     Phoebe  went  on  talking  to  the  poor  woman  5 
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and,  after  slipping  the  crown  into  her  band,  said  Bhe 
woidd  call  again.  O'Neill,  surprised  at  the  change  in 
her  manner,  foUowed  her  when  she  left  the  honse,  and 
said,  "It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  me  to  have 
done  any  thing  to  offend  Miss  Hill;  especially  if  I  could 
not  conceive  how  or  what  it  was,  which  is  my  case  at 
this  present  speaking."  And,  as  the  spruce  glover 
spoke,  he  fixed  bis  eyes  upon  Pboebe's  ragged  gloves. 
She  drew  them  up  in  vain;  and  then  said,  with  her 
natural  simplicity  and  gentleness,  "You  have  not  done 
any  thing  to  offend  me,  Mr.  O'Neill;  but  you  are  some 
way  or  other  displeasing  to  my  fatber  and  mother,  and 
they  have  forbid  me  to  wear  the  Limerick  gloves." 

"And  sure  Miss  Hill  would  not  be  after  changing 
her  opinion  of  her  humble  servant  for  no  reason  in  life, 
but  because  her  fatber  and  mother,  who  have  taken  a 
prejudice  against  bim,  are  a  little  contrary." 

"No,"  replied  Phoebe;  "I  should  not  change  my 
opinion  without  any  reason;  but  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  fix  my  opinion  of  you,  Mr.  O'Neill." 

"To  let  you  know  a  piece  of  my  mind,  then,  my 
dear  Miss  Hill,"  resumed  he,  "the  more  contrary  they 
are,  the  more  pride  and  joy  it  would  give  me  to  win 
and  wear  you,  in  spite  of  'em  all;  and^  if  without  a 
farthing  in  your  pocket,  so  much  the  more  I  should 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  proving  to  your  dear  seif, 
and  all  eise  whom  it  may  consam,  that  Brian  O'Neill 
is  no  fortune-hunter,  and  scorns  them  that  are  so  narrow- 
minded  as  to  think  that  no  other  kind  of  cattle  but 
them  there  fortune-hunters  can  come  out  of  all  Ireland. 
So,  my  dear  Phoebe,  now  we  understand  one  another, 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  paining  my  eyes  any  longer 
with  the  sight  of  these  odious  brown  bags,  which  are 
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not  fit  to  be  wom  by  any  Cbristian  anns,  to  say  nothing 
of  Miss  Smi's,  which  are  the  liandsomest,  without  any 
coInplime^t,  tbat  ever  I  saw;  and,  to  my  mind,  would 
become  a  pair  of  Limerick  gloves  beyond  any  thing: 
and  I  expect  she'll  show  her  generosity  and  proper 
spirit  by  putting  them  on  immediately." 

"You  expect,  sir!"  repeated  Miss  Hill,  with  a  look 
of  more  indignation  thau  her  gentle  countenance  had 
ever  before  been  seen  to  assume.  "  Expect  I"  If  he 
had  Said  hope,  thonght  she,  it  would  have  been  another 
thing:  but  expect!  what  right  has  he  to  expect? 

Now  Miss  Hill,  unfortunately,  was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  Irish  idiom,  to  know,  that  to  ex- 
pect, in  Ireland,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  hope  in  Eng- 
land; and,  when  her  Irish  admirer  said  I  expect,  he 
meant  only  in  piain  English,  I  hope.  But  thus  it  is 
that  a  poor  Irishman,  often,  for  want  of  understanding 
the  niceties  of  the  English  language,  says  the  rudest 
when  he  means  to  say  the  civillest  things  imaginable. 

Miss  Hiirs  feelings  were  so  much  hurt  by  this  un- 
lucky  "I  expect,"  that  the  whole  of  bis  speech,  which 
had  before  made  some  favourable  Impression  upon  her, 
now  lost  its  effect;  and  she  replied  with  proper  spirit, 
as  she  thought,  "You  expect  a  great  deal  too  much, 
Mr.  O'Neill;  and  more  than  ever  I  gave  you  reason  to 
do.  It  would  be  neither  pleasure  nor  pride  to  me  to 
be  won  and  wom,  as  you  were  pleased  to  say,  in  spite 
of  them  all;  and  to  be  thrown,  without  a  farthing  in 
my  pocket,  upon  the  protection  of  one  who  expects  so 
much  at  first  setting  out. — So  I  assure  you,  sir,  what- 
ever  you  may  expect,  I  shall  not  put  on  the  Limerick 
gloves." 

Mr.  O'Neill  was  not  without  bis  share  of  pride  and 
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proper  spirit;  nay,  he  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  in 
common  with  some  others  of  bis  countrymen,  an  im- 
proper share  of  pride  and  spirit.  Fired  by  the  lady's 
coldness,  he  poured  forth  a  volley  of  reproaches;  and 
ended  by  wishing,  as  he  said,  a  good  moming,  for  ever 
and  ever,  to  one  who  could  change  her  opinion,  point 
blank,  like  the  weathercock.  "I  am,  miss,  your  most 
obedient;  and  I  expect  you'll  never  think  no  more  of 
poor  Brian  O'Neill,  and  the  Limerick  gloves." 

If  he  had  not  been  in  too  great  a  passion  to  ob- 
serve  any  thing,  poor  Brian  O'Neill  would  have  found 
out  that  Phoebe  was  not  a  weathercock:  but  he  left  her 
abruptly,  and  hurried  away,  imagining  all  the  while 
that  it  was  Phoebe,  and  not  himself,  who  was  in  a  rage. 
Thus,  to  the  horseman,  who  is  galloping  at  fall  speed, 
the  hedges,  trees,  and  houses,  seem  rapidly  to  recede; 
whilst,  in  reality,  they  never  move  from  their  places. 
It  is  he  that  flies  from  them,  and  not  they  from  him. 

On  Monday  morning  Miss  Jenny  Brown,  the  per- 
fumer's  daughter,  came  to  pay  Phoebe  a  morning  visit, 
with  face  of  busy  joy. 

"So,  my  dear!"  said  she:  "fine  doings  in  Here- 
ford!  but  what  makes  you  look  so  downcast?  To  be 
sure  you  are  invited,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us." 

"Invited  where?"  cried  Mrs.  Hill,  who  was  present, 
and  who  could  never  endure  to  hear  of  an  invitation  in 
which  she  was  not  included.  "Invited  where,  pray, 
Miss  Jenny?" 

"La!  have  not  you  heard?  Why,  we  all  took  it 
for  granted  that  you  and  Miss  Phoebe  would  have  been 
the  first  and  foremost  to  have  been  asked  to  Mr.  O'Neill's 
ball." 

"Ball!"  cried  Mrs.  Hill;  and  luckily  saved  Phoebe, 
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who  was  in  some  agitation,  the  trouble  of  speaking. 
"Why,  this  is  a  mighty  sudden  thing:  I  never  heard 
a  tittle  of  it  before." 

"Well,  this  is  really  extraordinary !  And,  Phoebe, 
have  you  not  received  a  pair  of  Limerick  gloves?" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  Phoebe,  "but  what  then?  What 
have  my  Limerick  gloves  to  do  witli  the  ball?" 

"A  great  deal,"  replied  Jenny.  "Don't  you  know, 
that  a  pair  of  Limerick  gloves  is,  as  one  may  say,  a 
ticket  to  this  ball?  for  every  lady  that  has  been  asked 
has  had  a  pair  sent  to  her  along  with  the  card;  and  I 
believe  as  many  as  twenty,  besides  myself,  have  been 
asked  this  moming." 

Jenny  then  produced  her  new  pair  of  Limerick 
gloves;  and  as  she  tried  them  on,  and  showed  how 
well  they  fitted,  she  counted  up  the  names  of  the 
ladies  who,.to  her  knowledge,  were  to  be  at  this  ball. 
When  she  had  finished  the  catalogue,  she  expatiated 
upon  the  grand  preparations  which  it  was  said  the 
widow  O'Neill,  Mr.  O'NeiU's  mother,  was  making  for 
the  snpper;  and  concluded  by  condoling  with  Mrs.  Hill 
for  her  misfortune  in  not  having  been  invited.  Jenny 
took  her  leave,  to  get  her  dress  in  readiness:  "for," 
added  she,  "Mr.  O'Neill  has  engaged  me  to  open  the 
ball,  in  case  Phoebe  does  not  go:  but  I  suppose  she 
will  cheer  up  and  go,  as  she  has  a  pair  of  Limerick 
gloves  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us." 

There  was  a  silence  for  some  minutes  after  Jenny's 
departure,  which  was  broken  by  Phoebe,  who  told  her 
mother  that,  early  in  the  morning,  a  note  had  been 
brought  to  her,  which  she  had  retumed  unopened;  be- 
cause  she  knew,  from  the  hand-writing  of  the  direction, 
that  it  came  from  Mr.  O'Neill. 
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We  must  observe  that  Phoebe  had  already  told  ber 
motber  of  her  meeting  with  this  gentleman  at  the  poor 
widow's,  and  of  all  that  had  passed  between  them 
afterwards.  This  openness,  on  her  part,  had  softeued 
the  heart  of  Mrs.  Hill;  who  was  really  inclined  to  be 
good-natured,  provided  people  would  allow  that  she 
had  more  penetration  than  any  one  eise  in  Hereford. 
She  was  inoreover  a  good  deal  piqued  and  alarmed  by 
the  idea  that  the  perfumer's  daughter  might  rival  and 
outshine  her  own.  Whilst  she  had  thought  herseif 
sure  of  Mr.  O'Neill's  attachment  to  Phoebe,  she  had 
looked  higher;  especially  as  she  was  persuaded,  by  the 
perfumer's  lady,  to  think  that  an  Irishman  could  not 
be  a  bad  match:  but  now  she  began  to  suspect  that 
the  perfumer's  lady  had  changed  her  opinion  of  Irisb- 
men,  since  she  did  not  object  to  her  own  Jenny's  lead- 
ing  up  the  ball  at  Mr.  O'Neill's. 

All  these  thoughts  passed  rapidly  in  the  mother's 
mind;  and,  with  her  fear  of  losing  an  admirer  for  her 
Phoebe,  the  value  of  that  admirer  snddenly  rose  in  her 
estimation.  Thus,  at  an  auction,  if  a  lot  is  going  to 
be  knocked  down  to  a  lady,  who  is  the  only  person 
that  has  bid  for  it,  even  she  feels  discontented,  and 
despises  that  which  nobody  covets;  but  if,  as  the  ham- 
mer  is  falling,  many  voices  answer  to  the  question, 
Who  bids  more?  then  her  anxiety  to  secure  the  prize 
suddenly  rises;  and,  rather  than  be  outbid,  she  will 
give  far  beyond  its  value. 

"Why,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  "since  you  have  a 
pair  of  Limerick  gloves;  and  since  certainly  that  note 
was  an  invitation  to  us  to  this  ball;  and  sincie  it  is 
much  more  fitting  that  you  should  open  the  ball  than 
Jenny  Brown;  and  since,  after  all,  it  was  very  band- 
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some  and  genteel  of  the  young  man  to  say  he  would 
take  you  withont  a  farthing  in  your  pocket,  which 
shows  that  those  were  misinfomled  who  talked  of  him 
as  an  Irish  adventurer;  and  since  we  are  not  certain 
'twas  lie  made  away  with  the  dog,  although  he  said  its 
barking  was  a  great  nuisance;  ihere  is  no  great  reason 
to  snppose  he  was  the  person  who  made  the  hole 
nnder  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral,  or  that  he  could 
have  such  a  wicked  thought  as  to  blow  it  np;  and 
since  he  must  be  in  a  very  good  way  of  business  to 
be  able  to  afford  giving  away  four  or  five  guineas' 
worth  of  Limerick  gloves,  and  balls  and  suppers;  and 
since,  after  all,  it  is  no  fault  of  his  to  be  an  Irish- 
man;  I  give  it  as  my  vote  and  opinion,  my  dear,  that 
you  put  on  your  Limerick  gloves  and  go  to  this  ball; 
and  I'U  go  and  speak  to  your  father,  and  bring  him 
round  to  our  opinion;  and  then  I'll  pay  the  moming 
Visit  I  owe  to  the  widow  O'Neill,  and  make  up  your 
qnarrel  with  Brian.  Love  quarreis  are  easy  to  make 
up,  you  know;  and  then  we  shall  have  things  all  upon 
velvet  again;  and  Jenny  Brown  need  not  come  with 
her  hypocritical  condoling  face  to  us  any  more." 

AAer  running  this  speech  glibly  off,  Mrs.  Hill, 
wi^hout  waiting  to  hear  a  syllable  from  poor  Phoebe, 
trotted  off  ii^  search  of  her  consort.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever,  quite  so  easy  a  task  as  his  wife  expected  to 
bring  Mr.  Hill  round  to  her  opinion.  He  was  slow  in 
declaring  himself  of  any  opinion;  but,  when  once  he 
had  said  a  thing,  there  was  but  little  chance  of  alter- 
ing his  notions.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Hill  was  doubly 
bound  to  his  prejudice  against  our  unlucky  Irishman; 
for  he  had  mentioned  with  great  solemnity  at  the  club 
which  he  frequented,    the   grand   affair  of  the   hole 
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under  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral*,  and  his  suspi- 
cions  that  there  was  a  design  to  blow  it  up.  Several 
of  the  club  had  laughed  at  this  idea;  others,  who  sup- 
posed  that  Mr.  0*Neill  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
who  had  a  confosed  notion  that  a  Eoman  Catholic 
must  be  a  very  wicked,  dangerous  being,  thought  that 
there  might  be  a  great  deal  in  the  verger's  suggestions; 
and  observed  that  a  very  watchful  eye  ought  to  be 
kept  upon  this  Irish  glover,  who  had  come  to  settle  at 
Hereford  nobody  knew  why,  and  who  seemed  to  have 
money  at  command  nobody  knew  how. 

The  news  of  this  ball  sounded  to  Mr.  HilVs  pre- 
judiced  Imagination  like  the  news  of  a  conspiracy. 
Ay!  ay!  thought  he;  the  Irishman  is  cunning  enough! 
But  we  shall  be  too  many  for  him:  he  wants  to  throw 
all  the  good  sober  folks  of  Hereford  off  their  guard, 
by  feasting,  and  dancing,  and  carousing,  I  take  it; 
and  so  to  perpetrate  his  evil  designs  when  it  is  least 
suspected;  but  we  shall  be  prepared  for  him,  fools  as 
he  takes  us  piain  Englishmen  to  be,  I  Warrant. 

In  consequence  of  these  most  shrewd  cogitations, 
our  verger  silenced  his  wife  with  a  peremptory  nod, 
when  she  came  to  persuade  him  to  let  Phoebe  put  on 
the  Limerick  gloves,  and  go  to  the  ball.  "To  this 
ball  she  shall  not  go;  and  I  charge  her  not  to  put  on 
those  Limerick  gloves,  as  she  values  my  blessing," 
Said  Mr.  Hill.  "Please  to  teil  her  so,  Mrs.  Hill,  and 
trust  to  my  judgment  and  discretion  in  all  things,  Mrs. 
Hill.  Strange  work  may  be  in  Hereford  yet:  but  I'll 
say  no  more;  I  must  go  and  consult  with  knowing 
men,  who  are  of  my  opinion." 

He  sallied  forth,  and  Mrs.  Hill  was  left  in  a  state 
which  only  those  who  are  troubled  with  the  disease  of 
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excessive  curiosity  can  rightly  comprelicnd  or  compas- 
sionate.  She  Med  her  back  to  Phoebe,  to  wbom  she 
announced  her  father's  answer-,  and  then  went  gossip- 
ping  to  all  her  female  acquaintance  in  Hereford,  to 
teil  them  all  that  she  knew,  and  all  that  she  did  not 
know;  and  to  endeavour  to  find  out  a  secret  where 
there  was  none  to  be  found. 

There  are  trials  of  temper  in  all  conditions:  and 
no  lady,  in  high  or  low  life,  could  endure  them  witli 
a  better  grace  than  Phoebe.  Whilst  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill 
were  busied  abroad,  there  came  to  see  Phoebe  one  of 
the  widow  Smith's  children.  With  artless  expressions 
of  gratitude  to  Phoebe,  this  little  girl  mixed  the  praises 
of  O'Neill,  who,  she  said,  had  been  the  constant  friend 
of  her  mother,  and  had  given  her  money  every  week 
since  the  fire  happened.  "Mammy  loves  him  dearly, 
for  being  so  good-natured,"  continued  the  child:  "and 
he  has  been  good  to  other  people  as  well  as  to  us." 

"To  whom?"  said  Phoebe. 

"To  a  poor  man  who  has  lodged  for  these  few 
days  past  next  door  to  us,"  replied  the  child;  "I  don't 
know  his  name  rightly,  but  he  is  an  Irishman;  and  he 
goes  out  a-haymaking  in  the  day-time,  along  with  a 
nnmber  of  others.  He  knew  Mr.  O'Neill  in  his  own 
country,  and  he  told  mammy  a  great  deal  about  his 
goodness." 

As  the  child  finished  these  words,  Phoebe  took  out 
of  a  drawer  some  clothes,  which  she  had  made  for  the 
poor  woman's  children,  and  gave  them  to  the  little 
girl.  It  happened  that  the  Limerick  gloves  had  been 
thrown  into  this  drawer;  and  Phoebe's  favourable  sen- 
timents  of  the  giver  of  those  gloves  were  revived  by 
what  she  had  just  heard,  and  by  the  confession  Mr^. 
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Hill  had  made,  that  she  liad  no  reasons,  and  but  vague 
suspicions,  for  thinking  ill  of  him.  She  laid  the  gloves 
perfectly  smooth,  and  strewed  over  them,  whilst  the 
little  girl  went  on  talking  of  Mr.  O'Neill,  the  leaves  of 
a  rose  which  she  had  wom  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Hill  was  all  this  time  in  deep  Conference  with 
those  prudent  men  of  Hereford,  who  were  of  his  own 
opinion,  about  the  perilous  hole  under  the  cathedral. 
The  ominous  circumstance  of  this  ball  was  also  con- 
sidered,  the  great  expense  at  which  the  Irish  glover 
lived,  and  his  giving  away  gloves;  which  was  a  sure 
sign  he  was  not  under  any  necessity  to  seil  them;  and 
consequently  a  proof  that,  though  he  pretended  to  be 
a  glover,  he  was  something  wrong  in  disguise.  Upon 
putting  all  these  things  together,  it  was  resolved,  by 
these  over-wise  politicians,  that  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  for  Hereford,  and  the  only  possible 
means  of  preventing  the  immediate  destrnction  of  its 
cathedral,  would  be  to  take  Mr.  O'Neill  into  cnstody. 
Upon  recoUection,  however,  it  was  perceived  that  there 
was  no  legal  ground  on  which  he  could  be  attacked. 
At  length,  after  Consulting  an  attomey,  they  devised 
what  they  thought  an  admirable  mode  of  proceeding. 

Our  Irish  hero  had  not  that  punctuality  which 
English  tradesmen  usually  observe  in  the  payment  of 
bills:  he  had,  the  preceding  year,  run  up  a  long  bill 
with  a  grocer  in  Hereford;  and,  as  he  had  not  at 
Christmas  cash  in  band  to  pay  it,  he  had  given  a  note, 
payable  six  months  after  date.  The  grocer,  at  Mr. 
Hiirs  request,  made  over  the  note  to  him;  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  money  should  be  demanded,  as  it 
was  now  due,  and  that,  if  it  was  not  paid  directly, 
O'Neill  should  be  that  night  arrested.     How  Mr.  Hill 
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made  the  discovery  of  tliis  debt  to  the  grocer  agree 
with  bis  former  notion  that  the  Irish  glover  Lad  alwäys 
money  at  command,  we  cannot  well  conceive;  but 
anger  and  prejudice  will  swallow  down  the  grossest 
contradictions  without  difficulty. 

-  When  Mr.  Hiirs  clerk  went  to  demand  payment 
of  the  note,  O'Neill's  head  was  füll  of  the  ball  which 
he  was  to  give  that  evening.  He  was  much  surprised 
at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  note:  he  had  not 
ready  money  by  him  to  pay  it;  and,  after  swearing  a 
good  deal  at  the  clerk,  and  complaining  of  this  un- 
generous  and  ungentleman-like  behaviour  in  the  grocer 
and  the  tanner,  he  told  the  clerk  to  be  gone,  and  not 
to  be  bothering  him  at  such  an  unseasonable  time;  that 
he  could  not  have  the  money  then,  and  did  not  deserve 
to  have  it  at  all. 

This  language  and  conduct  were  rather  new  to  the 
English  clerk's  mercantile  ears:  we  cannot  wonder  that 
it  shoTild  seem  to  him,  as  he  said  to  bis  master,  more 
the  language  of  a  madman  than  a  man  of  business. 
This  want  of  punctuality  in  money  transactions,  and 
this  mode  of  treating  contracts  as  matters  of  favour 
and  afifection,  might  not  have  damned  the  fame  of  our 
liero  in  his  own  country,  where  such  conduet  is,  alas! 
too  common;  but  he  was  now  in  a  kingdom  where  the 
manners  and  customs  are  so  directly  opposite,  that  he 
conld  meet  with  no  allowance  for  his  national  faults. 
It  would  be  well  for  his  countrymen  if  they  were  made, 
even  by  a  few  mortifications,  somewhat  sensible  of  this 
important  difference  in  the  habits  of  Irish  and  English 
traders,  before  they  come  to  settle  in  England. 

But,  to  proceed  with  our  story.  On  the  night  of 
Mr.  O'Neill^s  grand  ball,  as  he  was  seeing  his  fair 
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partner,  tlie  perfumer's  daugliter,  safe  liome,  he  feit 
himself  tapped  on  tlie  Shoulder  by  no  friendly  hand. 
When  he  was  told  that  he  was  the  king's  prisoner,  he 
vociferated  with  sundry  stränge  oaüis,  which  we  for- 
bear  to  repeat,  "No,  I  am  not  the  king's  prisoner!  I 
am  the  prisoner  of  that  shabby  rascally  tanner,  Jona- 
than Hill.  None  but  he  would  arrest  a  gentleman,  in 
tliis  way,  for  a  trifle  not  worth  mentioning." 

Miss  Jenny  Brown  screamed  when  she  fonnd  her- 
self  under  the  protection  of  a  man  who  was  arrested; 
and,  what  between  her  screams  and  his  oaths,  there 
was  such  a  disturbance  that  a  mob  gathered. 

Among  this  mob  there  was  a  party  of  Irish  hay- 
makers,  who,  after  returning  late  from  a  hard  day's 
work,  häd  been  drinking  in  a  neighbouring  ale-house. 
With  one  accord  they  took  part  with  their  countryman, 
and  would  have  rescued  him  from  the  civil  ofBcers 
with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  if  he  had  not  fortunately 
possessed  just  sufficient  sense  and  command  of  himself, 
to  restrain  their  party  spirit,  and  to  forbid  them,  as 
they  valued  his  life  and  reputation,  to  interfere,  by 
Word  or  deed,  in  his  defence. 

He  then  despatched  one  of  the  haymakers  home  to 
his  mother,  to  inform  her  of  what  had  happened;  and 
to  rcquest  that  she  would  get  somebody  to  be  bail  for 
him  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  officers  said  they  could 
not  let  him  out  of  their  sight  tili  he  was  bailed  by  sub- 
ßtantial  people,  or  tili  the  debt  was  discharged. 

The  widow  O'Neill  was  just  putting  out  the  candles 
in  the  ball-room  when  this  news  of  her  son's  arrest  was 
brought  to  her.  We  pass  over  Hibernian  exclamations : 
she  consoled  her  pride  by  reflecting  that  it  would  cer- 
tainly  be  the  most  easy  thing  imaginable  to  procure 
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bail  forMr.  O'Neill  inHereford,  wliere  he  Bad  so  many 
friends  wlio  had  just  been  dancing  at  hiis  house,  but  to 
dance  at  bis  bouse  sbe  found  was  one  thing,  and  to  be 
bail  for  bim  quite  another.  Eacb  guest  sent  excuses; 
and  the  widow  O'Neill  was  astonisbed  at  what  never 
fails  to  astonisb  every  body  when  it  happens  to  them- 
selves.  "Ratber  than  let  my  son  be  detained  in  tliis 
manner  for  a  paltry  debt,"  cried  sbe,  "I*d  seil  all  I 
have  witbin  half  an  bour  to  a  pawnbroker."  It  was 
well  no  pawnbroker  beard  tbis  declaration:  sbe  was  too' 
warm  to  consider  economy.  Sbe  sent  for  a  pawn- 
broker, wbo  lived  in  tbe  same  street,  and,  after  pledg- 
ing  goods  to  treble  tbe  amount  of  tbe  debt,  sbe  ob- 
tained  ready  money  for  ber  son's  release. 

O'Neill,  after  being  in  custody  for  about  an  bour 
and  a  balf,  was  set  at  liberty  upon  tbe  payment  gf  bis 
debt  As  be  passed  by  tbe  catbedral  in  bis  way  bome, 
be  beard  tbe  clock  strike;  and  be  called  to  a  man,  wbo 
was  Walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  tbe  cburcb- 
yard,  to  ask  wbetber  it  was  two  or  tbree  tbat  tbe  clock 
stmck.  "Tbree,"  answered  tbe  man;  "and,  as  yet,  all 
is  safe." 

O'Neill,  wbose  bead  was  füll  of  otber  tbings,  did 
not  stop  to  inquire  tbe  meaning  of  tbese  last  words. 
He  little  suspected  tbat  tbis  man  was  a  watcbman, 
wbom  tbe  over-vigilant  verger  bad  stationed  tbere  to 
guard  tbeHereford  catbedral  from  bis  attacks.  O'Neill 
little  guessed  tbat  be  had  been  arrested  merely  to  keep 
him  from  blowing  up  the  catbedral  tbis  night.  Tbe 
arrest  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  bis  mind,  for  be 
was  a  young  man  of  good  sense:  it  made  him  resolve 
to  retrench  bis  expenses  in  time,  to  live  more  like  a 
glover  and  less  like  a  genüeman;   and  to  aim  more  at 
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establishing  credit,  and  less  at  gaining  popularity.  He 
found,  from  experience,  that  good  firiends  will  not  pay 
bad  debts. 


CHAPTER IL 

On  Thursday  moming,  our  verger  rose  in  unusually 
good  spirits,  congratulating  himself  upon  the  eminent 
Service  he  had  done  to  tbe  city  of  Hereford,  by  bis 
sagacity  in  discovering  the  foreign  plot  to  blow  up  the 
cathedra!,  and  by  bis  dexterity  in  having  tbe  enemy 
held  in  custody,  at  the  very  hour  when  the  dreadfÜ 
deed  was  to  have  been  perpetrated.  Mr.  Hill's  knowing 
friends  farther  agreed  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
guard  that  should  sit  up  every  night  in  the  churchyard; 
and  that  as  soon  as  they  could,  by  constantly  watching 
the  enemy's  motions,  procure  any  information  which 
the  attomey  should  deem  sufficient  grounds  for  a  legal 
proceeding,  they  should  lay  the  whole  business  before 
the  mayor. 

After  arranging  all  this  most  judiciotisly  and  mys- 
teriously  with  friends  who  were  exactly  of  bis  own 
opinion,  Mr.  Hill  laid  aside  bis  dignity  of  verger;  and 
assuming  his  other  character  of  a  tanner  proceeded  to 
bis  tan-yard.  What  was  his  surprise  and  constemation, 
when  he  beheld  his  great  rick  of  oak  bark  levelled  to 
tbe  ground;  the  pieces  of  bark  were  scattered  far  and 
Wide,  some  over  the  close,  some  over  the  fields,  and 
some  were  seen  swimming  upon  the  water !  No  tongue, 
no  pen,  no  muse  can  describe  the  feelings  of  our  tanner 
at  this  spectacle!  feelings  which  became  the  more  vio- 
lent  from  the  absolute  silence  which  he  imposed  on 
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liimself  apon  tliis  occasion.  He  instantly  decided  in 
his  own  mind,  that  this  injury  was  perpetrated  by 
O'Neill,  in  revenge  for  bis  arrest;  and  went  privately 
to  the  attorney  to  inquire  what  was  to  be  done,  on  bis 
part,  to  secure  legal  vengeance. 

Tbe  attorney  unluckily,  or  at  least  as  Mr.  Hill 
tbougbt,  unlucMly,  bad  been  sent  for,  balf  an  bour 
before,  by  a  gentleman  at  some  distance  from  Here- 
ford,  to  draw  up  a  will;  so  tbat  our  tanner  was  obliged 
to  postpone  bis  legal  Operations. 

We  forbear  to  recount  bis  return,  and  bow  many 
times  be  walked  up  and  down  tbe  close  to  view  bis 
scattered  bark,  and  to  estimate  tbe  damage  tbat  bad 
been  done  to  bim.  At  lengtb  tbat  bour  came  whicb 
usually  suspends  all  passions  by  tbe  more  imperious 
power  of  appetite — tbe  bour  of  dinner;  an  bour  of 
wbicb  it  was  never  needful  to  remind  Mr.  Hill  by 
watcb,  elock,  or  dial;  for  be  was  blessed  witb  a  punctual 
appetite,  and  powerful  as  punctual:  so  powerful,  in- 
deed,  tbat  it  often  excited  tbe  spieen  of  bis  more  gen- 
teel,  or  less  bungry  wife. — "Bless  my  stars,  Mr.  Hill," 
sbe  would  oftentimes  say,  "I  am  really  downrigbt 
asbamed  to  see  you  eat  so  mucb;  and  wben  Company 
is  to  dine  witb  us,  I  do  wisb  you  would  take  a  snack 
by  way  of  a  damper  before  dinner,  tbat  you  may  not 
look  so  prodigious  famisbing  and  ungenteel." 

lipon  tbis  bint,  Mr.  Hill  commenced  a  practice,  to 
wbicb  be  ever  afterwards  religiously  adbered,  of  going, 
whetber  tbere  was  to  be  Company  or  no  Company,  into 
tbe  kiteben  regularly  every  day,  balf  an  bour  before 
dinner,  to  take  a  slice  from  tbe  roast  or  tbe  boiled  be- 
fore it  went  up  to  table.  As  be  was  tbis  day,  accord- 
ing  to  bis  custom,  in  tbe  kiteben,  taking  bis  snack  by 
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way  of  a  damper,  he  heard  the  housemaid  and  the  cook 
talking  about  some  wonderful  fortune-teller,  wbom  the 
housemaid  had  been  Consulting.  This  fortune-teller 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  successor  to  Bam- 
pfylde  Moore  Carew,  king  of  the  gipsies,  whose  life 
and  adventures  are  probably  in  manj,  too  many,  of  our 
readers^  hands.  Bampfylde,  the  second  king  of  the 
gipsies,  assumed  this  title,  in  hopes  of  becoming  as 
famous,  or  as  infamous,  as  bis  predecessor:  he  was  now 
holding  bis  court  in  a  wood  near  the  town  of  Hereford, 
and  numbers  of  servant-maids  and  'prentices  went  to 
consult  bim — nay,  it  was  whispered  that  he  was  re- 
sorted  to,  secretly,  by  some  whose  education  might  have 
taught  them  better  sense. 

Numberless  were  the  instanees  which  our  verger 
heard  in  bis  kiteben  of  the  supernatural  skiU  of  this 
cunning  man;  and  wbilst  Mr.  Hill  ate  bis  snack  with 
bis  wonted  gravity,  he  revolved  great  designs  in  bis 
secret  soul.  Mrs.  Hill  was  surprised,  several  times 
during  dinner,  to  see  her  consort  put  down  bis  knife 
and  fork,  and  meditate.  "Gracious  me,  Mr.  Hill,  what 
can  have  bappened  to  you  this  day?  What  can  you 
be  thinking  of,  Mr.  Hill ,  that  can  make  you  forget 
what  you  have  upon  your  plate?" 

"Mrs.  Hill,"  repHed  the  thougbtful  verger,  "our 
grandmother  Eve  had  too  much  curiosity;  and  we  all 
know  it  did  not  lead  to  good.  What  I  am  thinking  of 
will  be  known  to  you  in  due  time,  but  not  now,  Mrs. 
Hill-,  therefore,  pray,  no  questions,  or  teasing,  or 
pumping.  What  I  tbink,  I  tbink;  what  I  say,  I  say; 
what  I  know,  I  know;  and  that  is  enough  for  you  to 
know  at  present:  only  this,  Phoebe,  you  did  very  well 
not  to  put  on  the  Limerick  gloves,   child.     What  I 
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know,  I  know.  Things  will  tum  out  just  as  I  said 
from  the  first.  What  I  say,  I  say;  and  what  I  think, 
I  tbink;  and  this  is  enough  for  you  to  know  at 
present." 

Having  finished  dinner  with  this  solemn  speech, 
Mr.  Hill  settled  himself  in  his  arm-chair,  to  take  his 
after-dinner's  nap;  and  he  dreamed  of  blowing  up 
cathedrab,  and  of  oak  bark  floating  upon  the  waters; 
and  the  cathedral  was,  he  thought,  blown  up  by  a  man 
dressed  in  a  pair  of  woman's  Limerick  gloves,  and 
the  oak  bark  tumed  into  mutton  steaks,  after  which 
his  great  dog  Jowler  was  swimming;  when,  all  on  a 
sudden,  as  he  was  going  to  beat  Jowler  for  eating  the 
bark  transformed  into  mutton  steaks,  Jowler  became 
Bampfylde  the  second,  king  of  the  gipsies;  and  putting 
a  borsewhip  with  a  silver  handle  into  Hill's  band, 
commanded  him  three  times,  in  a  voice  as  loud  as  the 
town  crier's,  to  have  O'Neill  whipped  through  the 
market-place  of  Hereford:  but,  just  as  he  was  going  to 
the  Window  to  see  this  whipping,  his  wig  feil  off,  and 
he  awoke. 

It  was  difficult,  even  for  Mr.  Büll's  sagacity,  to 
make  sense  of  this  dream:  but  he  had  the  wise  art  of 
always  finding  in  his  dreams  something  that  confirmed 
his  waking  determinations.  Before  be  went  to  sleep, 
he  had  half  resolved  to  consult  the  king  of  the  gipsies, 
in  the  absence  of  the  attomey,  and  his  dream  made 
him  now  whoUy  determined  upon  this  prudent  step. 
From  Bampfylde  the  second,  thought  he,  I  shall  leam 
for  certain  who  made  the  hole  under  the  cathedral, 
who  pulled  down  my  rick  of  bark,  and  who  made 
away  with  my  dog  Jowler;  and  then  I  shall  swear 
examinations    against    O'Neill    without    waiting    for 
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attorneys.    I  will  follow  my  own  way  in  this  business: 
I  have  always  found  my  own  way  best. 

So,  when  the  dusk  of  the  evening  increased,  onr 
wise  man  set  out  towards  the  wood  to  consult  the 
cunning  man.  Bampfylde  the  second,  king  of  the 
gipsies,  resided  in  a  sort  of  hut  made  of  the  branches 
of  trees:  the  verger  stooped,  but  did  not  stoop  low 
enough,  as  he  entered  this  temporary  palace;  and, 
whilst  his  body  was  almost  bent  double,  his  peruke 
was  caught  upon  a  twig.  From  this  awkward  Situation 
he  was  relieved  by  the  consort  of  the  king;  and  he 
now  beheld,  by  the  light  of  some  embers,  the  person 
of  his  gipsy  majesty,  to  whose  sublime  appearance  this 
dim  light  was  so  favourable  that  it  Struck  a  secret  awe 
into  our  wise  man's  soul;  and,  forgetting  Hereford 
cathedral,  and  oak  bark,  and  Limerick  gloves,  he 
stood  for  some  seconds  speechless.  During  this  time, 
the  queen  very  dexterously  disencumbered  his  pocket 
of  all  superfluous  articles.  When  he  recovered  his  re- 
coUection,  he  put  with  great  solemnity  the  foUowing 
queries  to  the  king  of  the  gipsies,  and  received  the 
foUowing  answers: 

"Do  you  know  a  dangerous  Irishman,  of  the  name 
of  O'Neill,  who  has  come,  for  purposes  best  known  to 
himself,  to  settle  at  Hereford?" 

"Yes,  we  know  him  well." 

"Indeed!    And  what  do  you  know  of  him?" 

"That  he  is  a  dangerous  Irishman." 

"Right!  And  it  was  he,  was  it  not,  that  pulled 
down,  or  caused  to  be  pulled  down,  my  rick  of  oak 
bark?" 

"It  was." 
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"And  who  was  it  that  imade  away  with  my  dog 
Jowler,  that  used  to  guard  the  tan-yard?" 

"It  was  the  person  that  you  suspect." 

"And  was  it  the  person  whom  I  suspect  that  made 
the  hole  under  the  foundation  of  our  cathedral?" 

"The  same,  and  no  other." 

"And  for  what  purpose  did  he  make  that  hole?" 

"For  a  purpose  that  must  not  be  named,"  replied 
the  king  of  the  gipsies;  nodding  his  head  in  a  mysteri- 
ous  manner. 

"But  it  may  be  named  to  me,"  cried  the  verger, 
"for  I  have  found  it  out,  and  I  am  one  of  the  vergers; 
and  is  it  not  fit  that  a  plot  to  blow  up  the  Hereford 
cathedral  should  be  known  to  me,  and  tkrough  me?" 

"  Now,  take  my  word, 
Wise  men  of  Hereford, 
None  in  safety  may  be, 
Till  the  had  man  doth  flee." 

These  oracular  verses,  pronounced  by  Bampfylde 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  one  who  was  inspired,  had 
the  desired  effect  upon  our  wise  man;  and  he  left  the 
presence  of  the  king  of  the  gipsies  with  a  prodigiously 
high  opinion  of  his  majesty's  judgment  and  of  his  own, 
fully  resolved  to  impa'rt,  the  next  morning,  to  the 
mayor  of  Hereford,  his  important  discoveries. 

Now  it  happened  that,  during  the  time  Mr.  Hill 
was  putting  the  foregoing  queries  to  Bampfylde  the 
second,  there  came  to  the  door  or  entrance  of  the 
audience  Chamber,  an  Irish  haymaker,  who  wanted  to 
consult  the  cunning  man  about  a  little  leathem  purse 
-which  he  had  lost,  whilst  he  was  making  hay,  in  a 
field  near  Hereford.  This  haymaker  was  the  same 
person  who,   as  we  have  related,   spoke  so  advantage- 
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ously  of  OUT  liero,  O'Neill,  to  the  widow  Smith.  As 
this  man,  whose  name  was  Paddy  M^Cormack,  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gipsies^  hat,  his  attention  was 
caught  by  the  name  of  O'Neill;  and  he  lost  not  a 
Word  of  all  that  passed.  He  had  reason  to  be  some- 
what  surprised  at  hearing  Bampfylde  assert  it  was 
O'Neill  who  had  puUed  down  the  rick  of  bark.  "By 
the  holy  poker,"  said  he  to  himself,  "the  old  fellow 
now  is  out  there.  I  know  more  o'  that  matter  than  he 
does — no  offence  to  his  majesty:  he  knows  no  more  of 
my  purse,  I'll  engage  now,  than  he  does  of  this  man^s 
rick  of  bark  and  his  dog:  so  TU  keep  my  tester  in  my 
pocket,  and  not  be  giving  it  to  this  king  o'  the  gipsies, 
as  they  call  him;  who,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  is  no 
better  than  a  cheat.  But  there  is  one  secret  which  I 
can  be  telling  his  conjuror  himself  *,  he  shall  not  find 
it  such  an  easy  matter  to  do  all  what  he  thinks:  he 
shall  not  be  after  ruining  an  innocent  eountrymak  of 
my  own,  whilst  Paddy  M*Cormack  has  a  tongue  and 
brains." 

Now  Paddy  M'Cormack  had  the  best  reason  pos- 
sible  for  knowing  that  Mr.  O'Neill  did  not  pull  down 
Mr.  Hill's  rick  of  bark;  it  was  M'Cormack  himself,  who, 
in  the  heat  of  his  resentment  for  the  insulting  arrest  of 
his  countryman  in  the  streets  of  Hereford,  had  in- 
stigated  his  fellow  haymakers  to  this  mischief;  he 
headed  them,  and  thought  he  was  doing  a  clever, 
spirited  action. 

There  is  a  stränge  mixture  of  virtue  and  vice  in 
the  minds  of  the  lower  class  of  Irish;  or  rather  a 
Strange  confusion  in  their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
from  want  of  proper  education.  As  soon  as  poor  Paddy 
found  out  that  his  spirited  action  of  puUing  down  the 
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rick  of  bark  was  likelj  to  be  the  min  of  bis  country- 
man,  he  resolved  to  make  all  the  amends  in  bis  power 
for  bis  folly:  he  went  to  collect  bis  fellow  baymakers 
and  persaaded  them  to  assist  bim  this  night  in  rebuild- 
ing  what  they  had  pnlled  down. 

They  went  to  this  work  when  every  body  except 
tbemselves,  as  they  thought,  was  asleep  in  HerefoTd* 
They  had  just  completed  the  Stack,  and  were  all  going 
away  except  Paddy,  who  was  seated  at  the  very  top, 
finisbing  the  pile,  when  they  beard  a  loud  voice  cry 
out,  "Here  they  are,  Watch!  Watch!" 

Immediately,  all  the  baymakers,  who  could,  ran 
off  as  fast  as  possible.  It  was  the  watch  who  had  been 
sitting  up  at  the  cathedral  who  gave  the  alarm.  Paddy 
was  taken  from  the  top  of  the  rick,  and  lodged  in  the 
watcbhouse  tili  moming.  "Since  I'm  to  be  rewarded 
this  way  for  doing  a  good  action ,  sorrow  take  me,"  * 
said  be,  "if  they  catch  me  doing  anotber  the  longest 
day  ever  I  live." 

Happy  they  who  have  in  their  neighbourhood  such 
a  magistrate  as  Mr.  Marshai!  He  was  a  man  who,  to 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  bis  office,  joined 
the  powei*  of  discovering  truth  from  the  midst  of  con- 
tradictory  evidence;  and  the  happy  art  of  soothing,  or 
laugbing,  the  angry  passions  into  good-bumour.  It  was 
a  common  saying  in  Hereford — that  no  one  ever  came 
out  of  Justice  Marshal's  bouse  as  angry  as  be  went 
into  it. 

Mr.  Marsbai  had  scarcely  breakfasted  when  he  was 
informed  that  Mr.  Hill,  the  verger,  wanted  to  speak  to 
bim  on  business  of  the  utmost  importance.  Mr.  Hill, 
the  verger,  was  usbered  in;  and,  with  gloomy  solemnity, 
took  a  seat  opposite  to  Mr.  Marshai. 
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"Sad  doings  in  Hereford,  Mr.  Marsbal!  Sad  doings, 


SIT. 


"Sad  doings?  Why,  I  was  told  we  had  meny  do- 
ings  in  Hereford.  A  ball  the  night  before  last,  as  I 
heard." 

"So  mucb  the  worse,  Mr.  Marshai;  so  much  the 
worse;  as  those  think  with  reason  tbat  see  as  far  into 
things  as  I  do." 

"So  much  the  better,  Mr.  Hill,"  said  Mr.  Marshai, 
laughing;  "so  much  the  better;  as  those  think  with 
reason  that  see  no  farther  into  things  than  I  do." 

"But,  sir,"  Said  the  verger,  still  more  solemnly, 
"this  is  no  laughing  matter,  nor  time  for  laughing; 
begging  your  pardon.  Why,  sir,  the  night  of  that  there 
diabolical  ball,  our  Hereford  cathedral,  sir,  would  have 
been  blown  up — blown  up  from  the  foundation,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  me,  sir!" 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Verger!  And  pray  how,  and  by  whom, 
was  the  cathedral  to  be  blown  up?  and  what  was  there 
diabolical  in  this  ball?" 

Here  Mr.  Hill  let  Mr.  Marshai  into  the  whole 
history  of  bis  early  dislike  to  O'Neül,  and  bis  shrewd 
suspicions  of  him  the  first  moment  he  saw  him  in  Here- 
ford; related  in  the  most  prolix  manner  all  that  the 
reader  knows  already,  and  concluded  by  saying  that, 
as  he  was  now  certain  of  bis  facts,  he  was  come  to 
swear  examinations  against  this  villanous  Irishman, 
who,  he  hoped,  would  be  speedily  brought  to  justice, 
as  he  deserved. 

"To  justice  he  shall  be  brought,  as  he  deserves," 
said  Mr.  Marshai;  "but,  before  I  write,  and  before  you 
swear,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  how 
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you  have  made  yourself  as  certain,  as  you  evidently 
are,  of  what  you  call  your  facts?" 

"Sir,  that  is  a  secret,"  replied  our  wise  man,  "which 
I  shall  trust  to  you  alone;"  and  he  whispered  into  Mr. 
Marshars  ear  that  his  information  came  from  Bampfylde 
the  second,  king  of  the  gipsies. 

Mr.  Marshal  instantly  burst  into  laughter;  then 
composing  himself  said,  "My  good  sir,  I  am  really 
glad  that  you  have  proceeded  no  farther  in  this  biisi- 
ness;  and  that  no  one  inHereford,  beside  myself,  knows 
that  you  were  on  the  point  of  swearing  examinations 
against  a  man  on  the  evidence  of  Bampfylde  the  second, 
king  of  the  gipsies  *.  My  dear  sir,  it  would  be  a  Stand- 
ing joke  against  you  to  the  end  of  your  days.  A  grave 
man,  like  Mr.Hill;  and  a  verger  too!  Why,  you  would 
be  the  laughing-stock  of  Hereford!" 

Now  Mr.  Marshai  well  knew  the  character  of  the 
man  to  whom  he  was  talking,  who,  above  all  things  on 
earth,  dreaded  to  be  laughed  at.  Mr.  Hill  coloured  all 
over  his  face,  and,  pushing  back  his  wig  by  way  of 
settling  it,  showed  that  he  blushed  not  only  all  over 
his  face  but  all  over  his  head. 

*  The  foUowing  passage  is  an  extract  from  Oolquhoun ,  On  the  Police 
of  the  Metropolis,  page  69:— "An  instance  of  mlschievous  credulity,  occa« 
Bioned  by  Consulting  this  impostor"  (a  man  calling  himself  an  astrohger,  who 
pracUsed  long  in  the  Curtain-road,  Shoreditchp  Lotidon;  and  who  is  said,  in 
conjunciion  with  his  associates,  to  have  made  near  dOOl.  a  year  by  practising 
oti  the  credulity  of  the  lotcer  order  of  the  people) ,  "  feil  lately  under  the  reyiew 
of  a  police  maglstrate.  A  person,  having  property  stolen  from  him,  went 
to  consult  the  conjuror  respecting  the  thief ;  who  haviug  described  some- 
thing  liko  the  person  of  a  man  whom  ho  suapected ,  bis  credulity  and  folly 
8o  far  got  the  better  of  his  reason  and  reflection ,  as  to  induce  him  ,  upon 
the  authority  of  this  impostor,  actually  to  Charge  his  noighbour  with  a 
felony,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  apprehended.  The  magistrate  settled  the 
matter  by  discharging  the  prisoner,  reprimanding  the  accuser  severely,  and 
ordering  the  conjuror  to  be  taken  into  custody,  according  to  law,  as  9 
rogae  and  a  vagabond«*' 
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"Why,  Mr.  Marshal,  sir,"  said  he,  "as  to  my  being 
laughed  at,  it  is  what  I  did  not  look  for,  being  as  there 
are  some  men  in  Hereford  to  whom  I  have  mentioned 
that  hole  in  the  cathedral,  who  have  thonght  it  no 
laughing  matter,  and  who  have  been  precisely  of  my 
own  opinion  thereupdn." 

'*But  did  you  teil  these  gentlemen  that  you  had 
been  Consulting  the  king  of  the  gipsies?" 

"No,  sir,  no:  I  can't  say  that  I  did." 

"Then  I  advise  you,  keep  your  own  counsel,  as  I 
wül." 

Mr.  Hill,  whose  Imagination  wavered  between  the 
hole  in  the  cathedral  and  his  rick  of  bark  on  one  side, 
and  between  his  rick  of  bark  and  his  dog  Jowler  on 
the  other,  now  began  to  talk  of  the  dog,  and  now  of 
the  rick  of  bark;  and  when  he  had  exhausted  all  he 
had  to  say  upon  these  subjects,  Mr.  Marshai  gently 
puUed  him  towards  the  window,  and  putting  a  spy-glass 
into  his  band,  bid  him  look  towards  his  own  tan-yard, 
and  teil  him  what  he  saw.  To  his  great  surprise,  Mr. 
Hill  saw  his  rick  of  bark  rebuilt.  "Why,  it  was  not 
there  last  night,"  exclaimed  he,  rubbing  his  eyes. 
"Why,  some  conjuror  must  have  done  this." 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Marshai,  "no  conjuror  did  it: 
but  your  friend  Bampfylde  the  second,  king  of  the 
gipsies,  was  the  cause  of  its  being  rebuilt;  and  here  is 
the  man  who  actually  puUed  it  down,  and  who  actually 
rebuilt  it." 

As  he  Said  these  words,  Mr.  Marshai  opened  the 
door  of  an  adjoining  room,  and  beckoned  to  the  Irish 
haymaker,  who  had  been  taken  into  custody  about  an 
hour  before  this  time.  The  watch  who  took  Paddy  had 
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called  at  Mr.  Hiirs  house  to  teil  Hm  what  had  happened, 
but  Mr.  Hill  was  not  then  at  home. 

It  was  with  much  surprise  that  the  verger  heard 
the  simple  tnith  from  this  poor  fellow;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  convinced  that  O'Neill  was  innocent  as  to  this 
affair,  than  he  recurred  to  his  other  ground  of  suspicion, 
the  loss  of  his  dog. 

The  Irish  haymaker  now  stepped  forward,  and, 
with  a  pecnliar  twist  of  the  hips  and  Shoulders,  which 
those  only  who  have  seen  it  can  picture  to  themselves, 
Said,  "Plase  your  honour's  honour,  I  have  a  little  word 
to  say  too  abont  the  dog." 

"Say  it  then,"  said  Mr.  Marshai. 

"Plase  your  honour,  if  I  might  expect  to  be  for- 
given,  and  ict  off  for  pulling  down  the  jontleman's 
Stack,  I  might  be  able  to  teil  him  what  I  know  about 
the  dog." 

"If  you  can  teil  me  any  thing  about  my  dog,"  said 
the  tanner,  "I  will  freely  forgive  you  for  pulling  down 
the  rick:  especially  as  you  have  built  it  up  again. 
Speak  the  truth  now:  did  not  O'Neill  make  away  with 
the  dog?" 

"Not  at  all  at  all,  plase  your  honour,"  replied  the 
haymaker:  "and  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  I  know  no- 
thing of  the  dog,  good  or  bad;  but  I  know  something 
of  his  coUar,  if  your  name,  plase  your  honour,  is  Hill, 
as  I  take  it  to  be?" 

"My  name  is  Hill:  proceed,"  said  the  tanner,  with 
great  eagemess.  "You  know  something  about  the  coUar 
of  my  dog  Jowler?" 

"Plase  your  honour,  this  much  I  know  any  way, 
that  it  is  now  or  was  the  night  before  last,  at  the 
pawnbroker's  there,  below  in   town;   for,   plase  your 
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lionour,  I  was  sent  late  at  night  (that  night  that  Mr. 
O'Neill,  long  life  to  him!  was  arrested)  to  the  pawn- 
broker's  for  a  Jew,  by  Mrs.  O'Neül,  poor  creature!  she 
was  in  great  trouble  that  same  time." 

"Very  likely,"  interrupted  Mr.  Hill:  "but  go  on  to 
the  coUar;  what  of  the  coUar?" 

"She  sent  me, — I'll  teil  you  the  story,  plase  your 
honour,  out  of  the  face — she  sent  me  to  the  pawnbroker's 
for  the  Jew;  and,  it  being  so  late  at  night,  the  shop 
was  shut,  and  it  was  with  all  the  trouble  in  life  that  I 
got  into  the  house  any  way:  and,  wheri  I  got  in,  there 
was  none  but  a  slip  of  a  boy  up-,  and  he  set  down  the 
light  that  he  had  in  his  band,  and  ran  up  the  stairs  to 
waken  his  master:  and,  whilst  he  was  gone,  I  just  made 
bold  to  look  round  at  what  sort  of  a  place  I  was  in, 
and  at  the  old  clothes  and  rags  and  scraps;  there  was 
a  sort  of  a  frieze  trusty." 

"A  trusty!"  said  Mr.  Hill;  "what  is  that  pray?" 

"A  big  coat,  sure,  plase  your  honour:  there  was  a 
frieze  big  coat  lying  in  a  corner,  which  I  had  my  eye 
upon,  to  träte  myself  to;  ,1  having,  as  I  then  thought, 
money  in  my  little  purse  enough  for  it.  Well,  I  won't 
trouble  your  honour's  honour  with  telling  of  you  now 
how  I  lost  my  purse  in  the  field,  as  I  found  after;  but 
about  the  big  coat,  as  I  was  saying,  I  just  lifted  it  off 
the  ground,  to  see  would  it  fit  me;  and,  as  I  swung  it 
round,  something,  plase  your  honour,  hit  me  a  great 
knock  on  the  shins :  it  was  in  the  pocket  of  the  coat, 
whatever  it  was,  I  knew;  so  I  looks  into  the  pocket, 
to  see  what  was  it,  plase  your  honour,  and  out  I  piiUs 
a  hammer  and  a  dog-collar;  it  was  a  wonder,  both  to- 
gether,  they  did  no*  «  entirely:  but  it's 

no  matter  for  m^  Rnre  the  boy  camo 
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down,  I  just  out  of  idleness  speit  out  to  myself  the 
name  that  was  upon  the  collar:  there  were  two  names, 
plase  your  honour;  and  out  of  the  first  there  were  so 
many  letters  hammered  out  I  could  make  nothing  of  it, 
at  all  at  all;  but  the  other  name  was  piain  enough  to 
read  any  way,  and  it  was  Hill,  plase  your  honour's 
honour,  as  sure  as  Ufe:  Hill,  now." 

This  story  was  related  in  tones  and  gestures  which 
were  so  new  and  stränge  to  English  ears  and  eyes, 
that  even  the  solemnity  of  our  verger  gave  way  to 
laughter. — Mr.  Marshai  sent  a  summons  for  the  pawn- 
broker,  that  he  might  learn  from  him  how  he  came  by 
the  dog-coUar.  The  pawnbroker,  when  he  found  from 
Mr.  Marshai  that  he  could  by  no  other  means  save 
himself  from  being  committed  to  prison,  confessed  that 
the  collar  had  been  sold  to  him  by  Bampfylde  the 
second,  king  of  the  gipsies. 

A  Warrant  was  immediately  despatched  for  his 
majesty:  and  Mr.  Hill  was  a  good  deal  alarmed,  by  the 
fear  of  its  being  known  in  Hereford  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  swearing  examinations  against  an  innocent 
man,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  dog-stealer  and  a  gipsy. 

Bampfylde  the  second  made  no  sublime  appearance, 
when  he  was  brought  before  Mr.  Marshai ;  nor  could 
all  his  astrology  avail  upon  this  occasion:  the  evidence 
of  the  pawnbroker  was  so  positive,  as  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  sold  to  him  the  dog-coUar,  that  there  was  no 
resource  left  for  Bampfylde  but  an  appeal  to  Mr.  HiH's 
mercy.  He  feil  on  his  knees,  and  confessed  that  it 
was  he  who  stole  the  dog;  which  used  to  bark  at  him 
at  night  so  furiously  that  he  could  not  commit  certain 
petty  depredations,^  by  which,  as  much  as  by  telling 
fortunes,  he  made  his  livelihood. 
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"And  so,"  Said  Mr.  Marshai,  with  a  stemness  of 
manner  which  tili  now  he  had  never  shown,  "to  screen 
yourself ,  you  accused  an  innocent  man;  and  by  your 
vile  arts  would  have  driven  him  from  Hereford,  and 
have  set  two  families  for  ever  at  variance,  to  conceal 
that  you  had  stolen  a  dog." 

The  king  of  the  gipsies  was,  without  farther  cere- 
mony,  committed  to  the  house  of  correction.  We 
should  not  omit  to  mention,  that,  on  searching  his  hut, 
the  Irish  haymaker's  purse  was  found,  which  some  of 
his  majesty's  train  had  emptied.  The  whole  set  of 
gipsies  decamped,  upon  the  news  of  the  apprehension 
of  their  monarch. 

Mr.  Hill  stood  in  profound  silence,  leaning  upon  his 
walking-stick,  whilst  the  committal  was  making  out  for 
Bampfylde  the  second.  The  fear  of  ridicule  was 
struggHng  with  the  natural  positiveness  of  his  temper: 
he  was  dreadfuUy  afraid  that  the  story  of  his  being 
taken  in  by  the  king  of  the  gipsies  would  get  abroad; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  his 
prejudice  against  the  Irish  glover. 

"But,  Mr.  Marshai,"  cried  he,  after  a  long  silence, 
"the  hole  under  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral  has 
never  been  accounted  for:  that  is,  was,  and  ever  will 
be,  an  ugly  mystery  to  me;  and  I  never  can  have  a 
good  opinion  of  this  Irishman,  tili  it  is  cleared  up;  nor 
can  I  think  the  cathedral  in  safety." 

"What,"  Said  Mr.  Marshai,  with  an  arch  smile,  "I 
suppose  the  verses  of  the  oracle  still  work  upon  your 
imagination,  Mr.  Hill.  They  are  excellent  in  their 
kind.  I  must  have  them  by  heart  that,  when  I  am 
asked  the  reason  why  Mr.  Hill  has  taken  an  aversion 
to  an  Irish  glover,  I  may  be  able  to  repeat  them: 
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'Kow,  take  my  word, 
Wise  men  of  Hereford, 
None  in  safety  may  be, 
Till  the  bad  man  doth  flee.'  *' 

"You'U  oblige  me,  sir,"  said  the  verger,  "if  you 
would  never  repeat  those  verses,  sir;  nor  mention,  in 
any  Company,  the  affair  of  the  king  of  the  gipsies." 

"I  will  oblige  you,"  replied  Mr.  Marshai,  "if  you 
will  oblige  me.  Will  you  teil  me  honestly  whether 
now  that  you  find  this  Mr.  O'Neill  is  neither  a  dog- 
killer  nor  a  puller  down  of  bark  ricks,  you  feel  that 
you  could  forgive  him  for  being  an  Irishman,  if  the 
mystery,  as  you  call  it,  of  the  hole  under  the  cathedral 
was  cleared  up?" 

"But  that  is  not  cleared  up,  I  say,  sir,"  cried  Mr. 
Hill,  striking  his  walking-stick  forcibly  upon  the  ground, 
with  both  his  hands.  "As  to  the  matter  of  his  being 
an  Irishman,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it:  I  am  not 
saying  any  thing  about  that,  for  I  know  we  all  are 
bom  where  it  pleases  God;  and  an  Irishman  may  be 
as  good  as  another.  I  know  that  much,  Mr.  Marshai; 
and  I  am  not  one  of  those  illiberal-minded  ignorant 
people  that  cannot  abide  a  man  that  was  not  bom  in 
England.  Ireland  is  now  in  his  inajesty's  dominions, 
I  know  very  well,  Mr.  Marshai;  and  I  have  no  manner 
of  doubt,  as  I  said  before,  that  an  Irishman  bom  may 
be  as  good,  almost,  as  an  Englishman  bom." 

"I  am  glad,"  said  Mr.  Marshai,  "to  hear  you  speak, 
almost,  as  reasonably  as  an  Englishman  born  and  every 
man  ought  to  speak;  and  I  am  convinced  that  you 
have  too  much  English  hospitality  to  persecute  an  in- 
offensive  stranger,  who  comes  amongst  us  trusting  to 
cur  justice  and  good  nature." 

"I  would  not  persecute  a  ßtranger,  God  forbid!" 
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replied  tlie  verger,   "if  he  was,   as  you  say,   inofifen- 


sive." 


"And  if  he  was  not  only  inoffensive,  but  ready  to 
do  every  service  in  his  power  to  those  who  are  in 
want  of  his  assistance,  we  should  not  retum  evil  for 
good,  should  we?" 

"That  would  be  uncharitable,  to  be  sure;  and  more- 
over  a  scandal,"  said  the  verger. 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Marshai,  "will  you  walk  with 
me  as  far  as  the  widow  Smith's,  the  poor  woman  whose 
house  was  bumt  last  winter!  This  haymaker,  who 
lodged  near  her,  can  show  us  the  way  to  her  present 
abode." 

During  his  examination  of  Paddy  M'Cormack,  who 
would  teil  his  whole  history,  as  he  called  it,  otd  of 
the  facey  Mr.  Marshai  heard  several  instances  of  the 
Immanity  and  goodness  of  O'Neill,  which  Paddy  related 
to  excuse  himself  for  that  warmth  of  attachment  to  his 
cause,  that  had  been  manifested  so  injudiciously  by 
pulling  down  the  rick  of  bark  in  revenge  for  the  arrest. 
Amongst  other  things,  Paddy  mentioned  his  country-" 
man'»  goodness  to  the  widow  Smith:  Mr.  Marshai  was 
determined,  therefore,  to  see  whether  he  had,  in  this 
instance,  spoken  the  truth;  and  he  took  Mr.  Hill  with 
him,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  show  him  the  favourable 
side  of  O'Neill's  character. 

Things  tumed  out  just  as  Mr.  Marshai  expected. 
The  poor  widow  and  her  family,  in  the  most  simple 
and  affecting  manner,  described  the  distress  from  which 
they  had  been  relieved  by  the  good  gentleman  and 
lady,  the  lady  was  Phoebe  Hill;  and  the  praises  that 
were   bestowed   upon  Phoebe   were    delightful  to  her 
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father's   ear,  whose  angry  passions  bad  now  all  sub- 
sided. 

Tbe  benevolent  Mr.  Marsbai  seized  tbe  moment 
wben  be  saw  Mr.  Hiirs  beart  was  toucbed,  and  ex- 
claimed,  "I  must  be  acquainted  witb  tbis  Mr.  O'Neill. 
I  am  sure  we  people  of  Hereford  ougbt  to  sbow  some 
bospitality  to  a  stranger,  wbo  bas  so  mucb  bumanity. 
Mr.  Hill,  will  you  dine  witb  bim  to-morrow  at  my 
bouse?" 

Mr.  Hill  was  just  going  to  accept  of  tbis  invitation, 
wben  tbe  recoUection  of  all  be  bad  said  to  bis  club 
abont  tbe  bole  under  tbe  catbedral  came  across  bim; 
and,  drawing  Mr.  Marsbai  aside,  be  wbispered,  "But 
sir,  sir,  tbat  affair  of  tbe  bole  under  tbe  catbedral  bas 
not  been  cleared  up  yet." 

At  tbis  instant,  tbe  widow  Smitb  exclaimed,  "Ob! 
bere  comes  my  little  Mary"  (one  of  ber  cbildren,  wbo 
came  running  in):  "tbis  is  tbe  little  girl,  sir,  to  wbom 
tbe  lady  bas  been  so  good.  Make  your  cürtsy,  cbild. 
Wbere  bave  you  been  all  tbis  wbile?" 

"Mammy,"  said  tbe  cbild,  "IVe  been  sbowing  tbe 
lady  my  rat." 

"Lord  bless  ber!  Gentfemen,  tbe  cbild  bas  been 
wanting  me  tbis  many  a  day  to  go  to  see  tbis  tame 
rat  of  bers-,  but  I  could  never  get  time,  never:  and  I 
wondered  too  at  tbe  cbild's  liking  sucb  a  creature. 
Teil  tbe  gentlemen,  dear,  about  your  rat.  All  I  know 
is,  tbat,  let  ber  bave  but  never  sucb  a  tiny  bit  of  bread, 
for  breakfast  or  supper,  sbe  saves  a  little  of  tbat  little 
for  tbis  rat  of  bers:  sbe  and  ber  brotbers  bave  found 
it  out  somewbere  by  tbe  catbedral." 

"It  comes  out  of  a  bole  under  tbe  wall  of  tbe 
catbedral,"  said  one  of  tbe  eider  boys;  "and  we  bave 
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diverted  ourselves  watching  it,  and  sometimes  we  have 
put  yictuals  for  it,  so  it  has  grown,  in  a  manner,  tarne 
like." 

Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  MarsHal  looked  at  one  another 
during  tbis  speech;  and  the  dread  of  ridicnle  again 
seized  on  Mr.  Hill,  when  he  apprehended  that,  after 
all  be  bad  said,  tbe  mountain  migbt,  at  last,  bring  fortb 
— a  rat.  Mr.  Marsbai,  wbo  instantly  saw  wbat  passed 
in  tbe  verger's  mind,  relieved  bim  from  tbis  fear,  by 
refraining  even  from  a  smile  on  tbis  occasion.  He 
only  Said  to  tbe  cbild,  in  a  grave  manner,  "I  am  afraid, 
my  dear,  we  sball  be  obliged  to  spoil  your  diversion. 
Mr.  Verger,  bere,  cannot  suffer  rat-boles  in  tbe  catbe- 
dral:  but,  to  make  you  amends  for  tbe  loss  of  your 
favourite,  I  will  give  you  a  very  pretty  little  dog,  if 
you  bave  a  mind." 

Tbe  cbild  was  well  pleased  witb  tbis  promise;  and, 
at  Mr,  Marsbal's  desire,  sbe  tben  went  along  witb  bim 
and  Mr.  Hui  to  tbe  catbedral,  and  tbey  placed  tbem- 
selves  at  a  little  distance  from  tbat  bole  wbicb  bad 
created  so  mucb  disturbance.  Tbe  cbild  soon  brougbt 
tbe  dreadful  enemy  to  ligbt;  and  Mr.  Hill,  witb  a  faint 
laugb,  said,  "I'm  glad  it's  no  worse:  but  tbere  were 
many  in  our  club  wbo  were  of  my  opinion;  and,  if 
tbey  bad  not  suspected  O'Neill  too,  I  am  sure  I  sbould 
never  bave  given  you  so  mucb  trouble,  sir,  as  I  bave 
done  tbis  moming.  But,  I  bope,  as  tbe  club  know 
notbing  about  tbat  vagabond ,  tbat  king  of  tbe  gipsies, 
you  will  not  let  any  one  kiiow  any  tbing  about  tbe 
propbecy,  and  all  tbat?  I  am  sure,  I  am  very  sorry 
to  bave  given  you  so  mucb  trouble,  Mr.  Marsbai." 

Mr.  Marsbai  assured  bim  tbat  be  did  not  regret  tbe 
tirae  wbicb  be  bad  spent  in  endeavouring  to  clear  up 
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all  these  mysteries  and  suspicions;  and  Mr.  Hill  gladly 
accepted  his  invitation  to  meet  O'Neill  at  bis  bouse  the 
next  day.  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Marshal  brought  one  of 
tbe  parties  to  reason  and  good-bumour,  tban  be  went 
to  prepare  tbe  otber  for  a  reconciliation.  O'Neill  and 
bis  motber  were  botb  people  of  warm  but  forgiving 
tempers:  tbe  arrest  was  fresb  in  tbeir  minds;  but  wben 
Mr.  Marsbai  represented  to  tbem  tbe  wbole  affair,  and 
tbe  verger's  prejudices,  in  a  bumorous  ligbt,  tbey  joined 
in  tbe  good-natnred  laugb,  and  O'Neill  declared  tbat, 
for  his  part,  be  was  ready  to  forgive  and  to  forget 
every  tbing,  if  be  could  but  see  Miss  Pboebe  in  tbe 
Limerick  gloves. 

Phoebe  appeared  tbe  next  day,  at  Mr.  MarsbaFs,  in 
tbe  Limerick  gloves;  and  no  perfume  ever  was  so 
deligbtfal  to  ber  lover  as  the  smell  of  the  rose  leaves, 
in  which  tbey  had  been  kept. 

Mr.  Marshai  had  tbe  benevolent  pleasure  of  recon- 
cOing  the  two  families.  The  tanner  and  tbe  glover  of 
Hereford  became,  from  bitter  enemies,  usefal  friends 
to  each  otber;  and  tbey  were  convinced,  by  experience, 
tbat  notbing  conld  be  more  for  tbeir  mutual  advantage 
tban  to  live  in  nnion. 

iToo.  1799. 
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OUT  OF  DEBT  OUT  OF  DANGER. 


CHAPTEß  I. 

Leonard  Ludgate  was  the  only  son  and  lieir  of  a 
London  haberdasher,  who  bad  made  some  money  by 
constant  attendance  to  bis  sbop.  "Out  of  debt  out  of 
danger,"  was  the  father's  old-fasbioned  saying.  The 
son's  more  liberal  maxim  was,  "Spend  to-day,  and 
spare  to-morrow."  Whilst  he  was  under  bis  fatber's 
eye,  it  was  not  in  bis  power  to  live  up  to  bis  prin- 
ciples;  and  he  longed  for  the  time  when  he  should  be 
relieved  from  bis  post  behind  the  counter:  a  Situation 
which  be  deemed  bigbly  unworthy  a  youth  of  bis  parte 
and  spirit.  To  imprison  bis  elegant  person  behind  a 
counter  in  Cranboume-alley  was,  to  be  sure,  in  a  cruel 
father's  power;  but  bis  tyranny  could  not  extend  to  bis 
mind-,  and,  whilst  he  was  weigbing  minikin  pins,  or 
measuring  out  penny  ribbon,  bis  soul,  leaving  all  these 
meaner  things,  was  expatiating  in  Bond-street  or  Hyde- 
park.  Whilst  bis  fingers  mecbanically  adjusted  the 
scales,  or  carelessly  slipped  the  yard,  bis  imagination 
was  galloping  a  fine  bay  with  Tom  Lewis,  or  driving 
Miss  Belle  Perkins  in  a  gig. 

Now  Tom  Lewis  was  a  dasbing  young  Citizen, 
wliom  old  Ludgate  could  not  endure;  and  Miss  Belle 
Perkins  a  would-be  fine  lady,  whom  he  advised  bis 
son  uever  to  think  of  for  a  wife.     But  the  happy  mo- 
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ment  at  length  arrived,  when  our  hero  could  safely 
show  how  mnch  he  despised  both  the  advice  and  the 
character  of  bis  father;  when  he  could  quit  his  nook 
bebind  the  counter,  throw  aside  the  yard,  assume  the 
wbip,  and  affect  the  £ine  gentleman.  In  short,  the 
happy  moment  came  when  his  father  died. 

Leonard  now  shone  forth  in  all  the  glory  which 
the  united  powers  of  tailor,  hatter,  and  hosier,  could 
spread  around  his  person.  Miss  Belle  Perkins,  who 
had  hitberto  looked  down  upon  our  hero  as  a  reptile 
of  Cranbourne-alley,  beheld  his  metamorphosis  with 
surprise  and  admiration.  And  she,  who  had  formerly 
been  beard  to  say,  "she  would  not  touch  bim  with  a 
pair  of  tongs,"  now  unreluctantly  gave  bim  her  envied 
band  at  a  ball  at  Bagnigge  Wells.  Eeport  fartber 
adds  that,  at  tea,  Miss  Belle  whispered  loud  enougb  to 
be  beard,  that  since  his  queer  father^s  death,  Leonard 
Lndgate  had  tumed  out  quite  a  genteeler  sort  of  per- 
son tban  could  have  been  expected. 

"Upon  this  bint  he  spake."  His  fair  one,  after 
assuming  all  proper  and  becoming  airs  upon  the  occa- 
sion,  suffered  herseif  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  call,  with 
her  mother  and  a  friend,  at  Mr.  Ludgate's  house  in 
Cranboume-alley,  to  see  whether  it  could  be  possibly 
inbabited  by  a  lady  of  her  taste  and  consequence. 

As  Leonard  handed  her  out  of  her  backney-coach, 
she  exclaimed,  "Bless  us,  and  be  we  to  go  up  this 
paved  lane,  and  through  the  shop,  before  we  can  get 
to  the  more  creditabler  apartments?" 

"I'm  going  to  cut  a  passage  off  the  shop,  which 
IVe  long  had  in  contemplation,"  replied  our  hero;  "only 
I  can't  get  light  into  it  cleverly." 

"Ob!  a  lamp  in  the  style  of  a  ehandaleer  will  do 
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vastly  well  by  night,  which  is  the  time  one  Xvants  one's 
house  to  put  the  best  foot  foremost,  for  Company;  and 
by  day  we  can  make  a  shift,  somehow  or  other,  I  dare 
say.  Any  thing's  better  than  trapesing  through  a  shop; 
which  is  a  thing  IVe  never  been  used  to,  and  cannot 
reconcile  myself  to  by  any  means." 

Leonard  immediately  acceded  to  this  scheme  of  the 
dark  passage  by  day,  and  the  chandaleer  by  night;  and 
he  hurried  his  fair  one  through  the  odious  shop  to  the 
more  creditabler  apartments.  She  was  handed  aboYe, 
about,  and  underneath.  She  found  every  particle  of 
the  house  wanted  modernizing  immensely,  and  was 
altogether  smaller  than  she  could  ever  have  coneeived 
beforehand.  Our  hero,  ambitious  at  once  to  show  his 
gallantry,  spirit,  and  taste,  incessantly  protested  he 
would  adopt  every  improvement  Miss  Belle  Perkins 
could  suggest;  and  he  declared  that  the  identical  same 
ideas  had  occurred  to  him  a  hundred  and  a  hundred 
times,  during  his  poor  father's  lifetime:  but  he  could 
never  make  the  old  gentleman  enter  into  any  thing  of 
the  sort,  his  notions  of  life  being  utterly  limited,  to 
say  no  worse.  "He  had  one  old  saw,  for  ever  grating 
in  my  ears,  as  an  answer  to  everything  that  bore  the 
stamp  of  gentility,  or  carried  with  it  an  air  of  spirit: 
hey.  Allen!"  continued  our  hero,  looking  over  his 
Shoulder  at  a  young  man  who  was  casting  up  accounts; 
"hey,  Allen — ^you  remember  the  old  saw?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man,  "if  you  mean, 
'Out  of  debt  out  of  danger:'  I  hope  I  shall  never  for- 
get  it." 

"I  hope  so  too;  as  you  have  your  fortune  to  make, 
it  is  very  proper  for  you:  but  for  one  that  has  a  for- 
tune ready  made  to  spend,   I  am  free  to   confess  I 
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think  my  principle  worth  a  million  of  it:  and  my 
maxim  is,  'Spend  to-day,  and  spare  to-morrow:'  hey, 
ladies?"  concluded  Leonard,  appealing  with  an  air 
secure  of  approbation  to  bis  fair  mistress  and  her  young 
companion. 

"Why  tliat  suits  my  notions,  I  must  own  candidly," 
Said  Belle;  "but  bere's  one  beside  me,  or  bebind  me — 
Wbere  are  you,  Lucy?"  pursued  the  young  lady,  ad- 
dressing  berself  to  her  bumble  companion:  "bere's  one, 
who  is  more  of  your  shopman's  way  of  tbinking  tban 
yours,  I  fancy.  *Out  of  debt  out  of  danger'  is  just  a 
sober  saying  to  your  mind,  an't  it,  Lucy?" 

Lucy  did  not  deny  the  charge.  "Well,  cbild," 
Said  Miss  Perkins,  "it's  very  proper,  for  you  bave  no 
fortune  of  your  own  to  spend." 

"It  is,  indeed,"  said  Lucy,  witb  modest  firmness; 
"for  as  I  bave  none  of  my  own,  if  it  were  my  maxim 
to  spend  to-day  and  spare  to-morrow,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  spend  otber  people's  money,  wbicb  I  never 
will  do  as  long  as  I  can  maintain  myself  independent- 

"How  proud  we  are!"  cried^Miss  Perkins,  sarcasti- 
cally.  Leonard  assented  to  tbe  sarcasm  by  bis  looks; 
but  Allen  declared  be  liked  proper  pride,  and  seemed 
to  tbink  tbat  Lucy's  was  of  tbis  species. 

An  argument  might  bave  ensued,  if  a  collation,  as 
Mr.  Ludgate  called  it,  bad  not  appeared  at  tbis  critical 
moment.  Of  wbat  it  consisted,  and  bow  genteelly  and 
gallantly  our  bero  did  tbe  bonours  of  bis  collation,  we 
forbear  to  relate-,  but  one  material  circumstance  we 
must  not  omit,  as  on  tbis,  perbaps  more  tban  even  on 
bis  gentility  and  gallantry,  depended  tbe  fortune  of  tbe 
day.     In  rummaging  over  a  desk  to  find  a  corkscrew, 
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joung  Ludgate  took  occasion  to  open  and  shake  a 
pocket-book,  from  which  feil  a  sliower  of  bank  notes. 
What  effect  they  produced  upon  bis  fair  one,  and  on 
her  motber,  can  be  best  judged  of  by  the  event.  Miss 
Belle  Perkins,  after  this  domiciliary  visit,  consented  to 
go  witb  our  hero  on  Sunday  to  Kensington  Gardens, 
Monday  to  Sadler's  Wells,  Tuesday  on  the  water,  Wed- 
nesday  to  the  play,  Thursday  the  Lord  knows  to  what 
ball,  Friday  to  Vauxhall,  and  on  Saturday  to — the 
altar! 

Some  people  thought  the  young  lady  and  gentleman 
rather  precipitate;  but  these  were  persons  who,  as  the 
bride  justly  observed,  did  not  anderstand  any  thing  in 
nature  of  a  love  match.  Those  who  have  more  liberal 
notions,  and  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  can  readily  comprehend  how  a  lady  may  think 
a  man  so  odious  at  one  minute,  that  she  could  not 
touch  him  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  so  charming  the 
next,  that  she  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  for  him, 
and  him  alone.  Immediately  after  the  ceremony  was 
performed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ludgate  went  down  in  the 
hoy  to  Margate,  to  spend  their  honeymoon  in  style. 
Their  honeymoon,  alas !  could  not  be  prolonged  beyond 
the  usual  bounds.  Even  the  joys  of  Margate  could  not 
be  etemal,  and  the  day  came  too  soon  when  our  happy 
pair  were  obliged  to  think  of  returning  home.  Home! 
With  what  different  sensations  diflFerent  people  pro- 
nounce  and  hear  that  word  pronounced!  Mrs.  Leonard 
Ludgate's  home  in  Cranbourne-alley  appeared  to  her, 
as  she  scrupled  not  to  declare,  an  intolerable  low 
place,  after  Margate.  The  stipulated  alterationß,  her 
husband  observed,  had  been  made  in  the  house,  but 
none  of  them  had  been  executed  to  her  satisfaction. 
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The  expedient  of  the  dark  passage  was  not  found  to  suc- 
ceed:  a  thorough  wind,  from  the  front  and  back  doors, 
rän  along  it  when  either  or  both  were  left  open  to  ad- 
mit  light;  and  this  wicked  wind,  not  content  with 
running  along  the  passage,  forced  its  way  up  and 
down  stairs,  made  the  kitchen  chimney  smoke,  and 
rendered  even  the  more  creditabler  apartments  scarcely 
habitable.  Chimney  doctors  were  in  vain  consulted: 
the  favourite  dark  passage  was  at  length  abandoned, 
and  the  lady,  to  her  utter  discomfiture,  was  obliged  to 
pass  throngh  the  shop. 

To  make  herseif  amends  for  this  mortification,  she 
insisted  upon  throwing  down  the  partition  between  the 
dining-room  and  her  own  bed Chamber,  that  she  might 
have  one  decent  apart ment  at  least  fit  for  a  rout.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  her  friend  Lucy,  who  was  called 
in  to  assist  in  making  up  fumiture,  represented  that 
this  scheme  of  throwing  bedchamber  and  dining-room 
into  one  would  be  attended  with  some  inconveniences; 
for  instance,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ludgate  would  be  ob- 
liged, in  consequence  of  this  improvement,  to  sleep  in 
half  of  the  maid's  garret,  or  to  sit  up  all  night.  This 
objection  was  overruled  by  Mrs.  Ludgate,  whose 
genius,  fertile  in  expedients,  made  every  thing  easy,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  bed  in  the  dining-room,  in  the 
shape  of  a  sofa.  The  newly-enlarged  apartment,  she 
observed,  would  thus  answer  the  double  purposes  of 
show  and  Utility;  and,  as  soon  as  the  supper  and  card 
tables  should  be  removed,  the  sofa-bed  might  be  let 
down.  She  asserted  that  the  first  people  in  London 
manage  in  bis  way.  Leonard  could  not  contradict  bis 
lady,  because  she  had  a  ready  method  of  silencing  him, 
by  asking  how  he  could  possibly  know  any  thing  of 
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life  who  had  lived  all  his  days,  except  Sundays,  in 
Cranbourne-alley?  Then,  if  any  one  of  his  father's 
old  notions  of  economy  by  chance  twinged  his  con- 
science,  Belle  very  judiciously  asked  how  he  ever  came 
to  think  of  her  for  a  wife?  "Since  you  have  got  a 
genteel  wife,"  said  she,  "it  becomes  yon  to  live  up  to 
her  notions,  and  to  treat  her  as  she  and  her  friends 
have  a  right  to  expect.  Before  I  married  you,  sir, 
none  of  the  Perkins*s  were  in  trade  themselves,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  many*s  the  slights  and  re- 
proaches  I've  met  with  from  my  own  relations  and 
former  acquaintances,  since  my  marriagc,  on  account 
of  the  Ludgates  being  all  tradesfolks;  to  which  I  al- 
ways  answer,  that  my  Leonard  is  going  to  wash  his 
hands  of  trade  himself,  and  to  make  over  all  con- 
cem  in  the  haberdashery  line  and  shop  to  the  young 
man  below  stairs,  who  is  much  better  suited  to  such 
things." 

By  such  Speeches  as  these,  alternately  piquing  and 
soothing  the  vanity  of  her  Leonard,  our  accomplished 
wife  worked  him  to  her  purposes.  She  had  a  rout 
once  a  week;  and  her  room  was  so  crowded,  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  possiMlity  of  breathing.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing  all  this,  she  one  morning  declared,  with  a 
burst  of  tears,  she  was  the  most  miserable  woman  in 
the  World.  And  why?  Because  her  friend,  Mrs.  Pim- 
lico,  Miss  Coxeater  that  was,  had  a  house  in  Weymouth- 
street;  whilst  she  was  forced  to  keep  on  being  buried 
in  Cranbourne-alley.  Mr.  Ludgate  was  moved  by  his 
wife's  tears,  and  by  his  own  ambition,  and  took  a 
house  in  Weymouth-street.  But  before  they  had  been 
there  six  weeks,  the  fair  one  was  again  found  bathed 
in  tears.     And  why?  "Because,"  said  Belle,  "because, 
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Mr.  Ludgate,  the  furniture  of  this  house  is  as  old 
as  Methnsalem's;  and  my  friend,  Mrs.  Pimlico,  said 
yesterday  that  it  was  a  shame  to  be  seen:  and  so  to 
be  sure  it  is,  compared  with  her  own,  which  is  spick 
and  span  new.  Yet  why  should  she  pretend  to  look 
down  upon  me  in  point  of  furniture,  or  any  thing? 
Who  was  she,  before  she  was  married?  Little  Eatty 
Coxeater,  as  we  always  called  her  at  the  dancing 
school;  axid  nobody  ever  thought  of  comparing  her,  in 
point  of  gentiKty,  with  Belle  Perkins!  Why,  she  is  as 
ugly  as  sin!  though  she  is  my  friend,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge  that;  and,  if  she  had  all  the  clothes  in  the  world, 
she  would  never  know  how  to  put  any  of  them  on; 
that^s  one  comfort.  And,  as  every  body  says,  to  be 
sure  she  never  would  have  got  a  husband  but  for  her 
money.  And,  after  all,  what  sort  of  a  husband  has 
she  got?  A  perfumer,  indeed!  a  man  with  a  face  like 
one  of  his  own  wash-balls,  all  manner  of  colours.  I 
declare,  I  would  rather  have  gone  without  to  the  end 
of  my  days  than  have  married  Mr.  Pimlico." 

"I  cannot  blame  you  there,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Lndgate;  "for  to  be  sure  Mr.  Pimlico,  much  as  he 
thinks  of  himself  and  his  country  house,  has  as  little 
the  air  of — the  air  of  fashion  as  can  be  well  con- 
ceived." 

Leonard  Ludgate  made  an  emphatic  pause  in  this 
speech;  and  surveyed  himself  in  a  lookin  g-glass  with 
much  complacency,  whilst  he  pronounced  the  word  fa- 
shion. He,  indeed,  approved  so  much  of  his  wife's 
taste  and  discemment,  in  preferring  him  to  Mr.  Pim- 
lico, that  he  could  not  at  this  moment  help  inclining 
to  follow  her  judgment  respecting  the  furniture.  He 
ftcceded  to  her  position,  that  the  Ludgates  ought  to  ap- 
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pear  at  least  no  shabbier  than  tbe  Pimlicos.  The  con- 
clusion  was  inevitable:  Leonard,  according  to  bis 
favourite  maxim  of  "Spend  to-day,  and  spare  to-mor- 
row,"  agreed  tbat  tbey  migbt  new  fumish  tbe  bonse 
tbis  year,  and  pay  for  it  tbe  next.  Tbis  was  imme- 
diately  done;  and  tbe  same  principle  was  extended 
tbrougb  all  tbeir  bousebold  affairs,  as  far  as  tbe  trades- 
men  concemed  would  admit  of  its  being  carried  into 
practice. 

By  tbis  means,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ludgate  were  not  for 
some  time  sensible  of  tbe  difficulties  tbey  were  pre- 
paring  for  tbemselves.  Tbey  went  on  vying  witb  tbe 
Pimlicos,  and  witb  all  tbeir  new  acquaintance,  who 
were  many  of  tbem  mucb  rieber  tban  tbemselves;  and 
of  tbis  vain  competition  tbere  was  no  end.  Tbose  who 
estimate  bappiness  not  by  tbe  real  comforts  or  luxuries 
which  tbey  enjoy,  but  by  comparison  between  tbem- 
selves and  tbeir  neigbbours,  must  be  subject  to  con- 
tinual  mortification  and  discontent.  Far  from  being 
bappier  tban  tbey  were  formerly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ludgate 
were  mucb  more  miserable  after  tbeir  removal  to 
Weymoutb-street.  "Was  it  not  better  to  be  tbe  first 
person  in  Cranboume-alley  tban  tbe  last  in  Weymouth- 
street?  New  wants  and  wisbes  continually  arose  in 
tbeir  new  Situation.  Tbey  must  live  like  otber  people. 
Everybody,  tbat  is,  everybody  in  Weymoutb-street,  did 
so  and  so;  and,  tberefore,  tbey  must  do  tbe  same. 
Tbey  must  go  to  such  a  place,  or  tbey  must  bave  such 
a  tbing,  not  because  it  was  in  itself  necessary  or  de- 
sirable,  but  because  everybody,  tbat  is,  everybody  of 
tbeir  acquaintance,  did  or  bad  tbe  same.  Even  to  be 
upon  a  footing  witb  tbeir  new  neigbbours  was  a  mat- 
ter of  some  difficulty;  and  tben  merely  to  be  upon  an 
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equaKty,  merely  to  be  admitted  and  suffered  at  parties, 
is  awkward  and  humiliating.  Noble  ambition  prompted 
them  continually  to  aim  at  distinction.  The  desire  to 
attain  il  poco  piu—^he  Uttle  more^  stimulates  to  excel- 
lence,  or  betrays  to  ruin,  according  to  the  objects  of 
OUT  ambition.  No  artist  ever  took  more  pains  to  sur- 
pass  Rapbael  or  Correggio  than  was  taken  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ludgate  to  outshine  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pimlico.  And 
still  what  they  had  done  seemed  nothing:  what  they 
were  to  do  occupied  all  their  thoughts.  No  timid 
economical  fears  could  stop  or  even  startle  them  in  the 
read  to  ruin.  Faithful  to  his  maxim,  our  hero  denied 
liimself  nothing.  If,  for  a  moment,  the  idea  that  any 
thing  was  too  expensive  suggested  itself,  his  wife 
banished  care  by  observing,  "We  need  not  pay  for  it 
now.  What  signifies  it,  since  we  need  not  think  of 
paying  for  it  tili  next  year?"  She  had  abundance  of 
arguments  of  similar  solidity,  adapted  to  all  occasions. 
Sometimes  the  thing  in  question  was  such  a  trifle  it 
could  not  ruin  anybody.  "'Tis  but  a  guinea!  'TV«  hut 
a  few  Shillings!"  Sometimes  it  was  a  sort  of  thing 
that  could  not  ruin  anybody,  because  "'Tis  but  for 
once  and  away!"  ''Tis  hut  is  a  most  dangerous  thing! 
How  many  guineas  may  be  spent  upon  His  htd,  in  the 
course  of  one  year,  in  such  a  city  as  London ! 

Bargains!  excellent  bargains!  were  also  with  our 
heroine  admirable  pleas  for  expense.  "We  positively 
must  buy  this,  my  dear-,  for  it  would  be  a  sin  to  let 
such  a  bargain  slip  through  one's  fingers.  Mrs.  Pimlico 
paid  twice  as  much  for  what  is  not  half  as  good. 
'Twould  be  quite  a  shame  to  one's  good  sense  to  miss 
such  a  bargain!"  Mrs.  Ludgate  was  one  of  tliose 
ladies  who  think  it  is  more  reasonable  to  buy  a  thing 
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becaiise  it  is  a  bargain  than  because  they  want  it:  she 
farther  argued,  "If  we  don't  want  it,  we  may  want  iti" 
and  this  was  a  satisfactory  plea. 

Under  the  head  bargains  we  nullst  not  forget  eJieap 
daya.  Messrs.  Bun  and  Raffle  advertised  a  sale  of  old 
shop  goods,  with  tlie  catcbing  words — chea^  days! 
Everybody  crowded  to  tbrow  away  their  money  on 
cheap  days;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  Mrs.  Ludgate. 

One  circumstance  was  rather  disagreeable  in  these 
cbeap  days:  ready  money  was  required;  and  this  did 
not  suit  those  who  lived  by  the  favourite  maxim  of  the 
family.  Yet  there  was  a  reason  that  counterbalanced 
their  objection  in  Mrs.  Ludgate's  mind:  "Mrs.  PimKco 
was  going  to  Messrs.  Run  and  Raffle's;  and  what  would 
she  think,  if  I  wasn't  to  be  there?  She'd  think,  to  be 
sure,  that  we  were  as  poor  as  Job."  So,  to  demonstrate 
that  she  had  ready  money  to  throw  away,  Mrs.  Lndgate 
must  go  on  the  cheap  days. 

"Belle,"  Said  her  husband,  "ready  money's  a  serious 
thing." 

"Yes,  Leonard,  but,  when  nothing  eise  wül  be 
taken,  you  know,  one  can't  do  without  it." 

"But,  if  one  has  not  it,  I  teil  you,  one  must  do 
without  it,"  Said  Leonard  peevishly. 

"Lord,  Mr.  Ludgate,  if  you  have  not  it  about  you, 
can't  you  send  to  Cranboume-alley,  to  Mr.  Allen,  for 
some  for  me?  'Tis  but  a  few  guineas  I  want;  and 
'twould  be  a  shame  to  miss  such  bargains  as  are  to  be 
had  for  nothing,  at  Run  and  Raffle's.  And  these  cheap 
days  are  extraordinary  things.  It  can't  ruin  any  body 
to  spend  a  guinea  or  two,  once  and  away,  like  other 
people." 

At  the    conclusion  of  her  eloquent  speech,   Mrs. 
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Ludgate  rang  the  bell;  and,  without  waiting  for  any 
assent  from  her  husband  but  silence,  bade  the  footman 
run  to  the  fihop^  and  desire  Allen  to  send  her  ten  guineas 
immediatelj. 

Mr.  Lngate  looked  suUen,  whistled,  and  then  posted 
himself  at  the  parlour  window  to  watch  for  the  am- 
bassador's  retum.  "I  wonder,"  continued  Mrs.  Ludgatc, 
"I  wonder,  Leonard,  that  you  let  Allen  leave  you  so 
bare  of  cash  of  late!  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  be 
always  sending  out  of  the  house,  this  way,  for  odd 
guineas.  Allen,  I  think,  uses  you  very  ill-,  but  I  am 
sure  I  would  not  let  him  cheat  me,  if  I  was  you.  Pray, 
when  you  gave  up  the  business  of  the  shop  to  him,  was 
not  you  to  have  half  the  profits  for  your  good-will,  and 
name,  and  all  that?" 

"Yes." 

"And  little  enough!  But  why  don't  you  look  after 
Allen,  then,  and  make  him  pay  us  what  he  owes  us?" 

"TU  see  about  it  to-morrow,  child." 

"About  how  mueh  do  you  think  is  owing  to  us?" 
pursued  Mrs.  Ludgate. 

"I  can*t  teil,  ma'am." 

"I  wish  then  you'd  settle  accounts  to-morrow,  that 
I  might  have  some  ready  money." 

The  lady  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  her 
having  ready  money  would  be  the  necessary  and  im- 
mediate  consequence  of  settling  accounts  with  Allen; 
her  husband  could  have  set  her  right  in  this  particular, 
and  could  have  informed  her  that  not  a  farthing  was 
due  to  him;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  taken  up 
money  in  advance,  on  the  next  half  year's  expected 
profits;  but  Mr.  Ludgate  was  ashamed  to  let  his  wife 
know  the  real  State  of  his  affairs:  indeed,  he  was  afraid 
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tolook  them  in  the  face  himself.  "Here's  the  boy  Coming 
back!"  cried  he,  after  watching  for  some  time  in  silence 
at  the  window. 

Leonard  went  to  the  street-door  to  meet  him;  and 
Belle  foUowed  close,  crying,  "Well!  I  hope  Allen  has 
sent  me  the  money?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  breathless  boy.  "I  have 
a  letter  for  my  master,  here,  that  was  written  ready, 
by  good  luck,  afore  I  got  there." 

Leonard  snatched  the  letter;  and  his  wife  waited  to 
see  whether  the  money  was  enclosed. 

"The  rascal  has  sent  me  no  money,  I  see,  but  a 
letter,  and  an  account  as  long  as  my  arm." 

"No  money!"  cried  Belle;  "that's  using  us  very 
oddly  and  ill,  indeed;  and  I  wonder  you  submit  to 
such  conduct!  I  declare  I  won't  bear  it!  Go  back,  I 
say,  Jack;  go,  run  this  minute,  and  teil  Allen  he  must 
come  up  himself;  for  /,  Mrs.  Ludgate^  wants  to  speak 
with  him." 

"No,  my  dear,  no;  nonsense!  don't  go,  Jack.  What 
signiiies  your  sending  to  speak  with  Allen?  What 
can  you  do?  How  can  you  settle  accounts  with  him? 
What  should  women  know  of  business?  I  wish  women 
would  never  meddle  with  things  they  don't  under- 
stand." 

"Women  can  understand  well  enough  when  they 
want  money,"  cried  the  sharp  lady;  "and  the  short  and 
the  long  of  it  is,  Mr.  Ludgate,  that  F  will  see  and 
settle  accounts  with  Allen  myself;  and  bring  him  to 
reason,  if  you  won't;  and  this  minute,  too." 

"Bless  me!  upon  my  faith,  AUen's  better  than  we 
thought:  here's  bank-notes  within  the  account,"  said 
Mr.  Ludgate. 
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"Ay,  I  thought  he  could  not  be  so  very  impertinent 
as  to  refuse  when  /  sent  to  him  myself.  But  this  is 
onLj  one  five  pound  note:  I  sent  for  ten.  Where  is 
the  other?" 

"I  want  the  other  myself,"  said  her  hnsband. 

The  tone  was  so  peremptory,  that  she  dared  not 
tempt  him  further;  and  away  she  went  to  Messrs.  Run 
and  Baffle's,  where  she  had  the  pleasnre  of  buying  a 
bargain  of  things  that  were  of  no  manner  of  use  to 
her,  and  for  which  she  paid  twice  as  much  as  they 
were  worth.  These  cheap  days  proved  dear  days  to 
many. 

Whilst  Mrs.  Ludgate  spent  the  moming  at  Messrs. 
Run  and  Raffle's,  her  husband  was  with  Tom  Lewis, 
lounging  up  and  down  Bond-street.  Tom  Lewis  being 
just  one  Step  above  him  in  gentility,  was  invited  to 
parties  where  Ludgate  could  not  gain  admittance,  was 
bowed  to  by  people  who  never  bowed  to  Leonard 
Ludgate,  could  teU  to  whom  this  livery  or  that  car- 
riage  belonged,  knew  who  everybody  was,  and  could 
point  out  my  lord  this,  and  my  lady  that,  in  the  park 
or  at  the  play.  All  these  things  made  him  a  personage 
of  prodigious  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  our  hero,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  the  mirror  of  fashion.  Tom  knew 
how  to  take  advantage  of  this  admiration,  and  borrowed 
many  a  guinea  from  him  in  their  morning  walks:  in 
retum,  he  introduced  Mr.  Ludgate  to  some  of  his  friends, 
and  to  his  elub. 

New  occasions,  or  rather  new  necessities,  for  ex- 
pense  occurred  every  day,  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
nexion  with  Lewis.  Whilst  he  aimed  at  being  thought 
a  young  man  of  spirit,  he  could  not  avoid  doing  as 
other  people  did.     He  could  not  think  of  economy! 

Populär  Tales,  L  V6 
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That  would  be  shabby!  On  bis  fortune  rested  bis 
Claims  to  respect  from  bis  present  associates;  and, 
tberefore,  it  was  bis  constant  aim  to  raise  tbeir  opinion 
of  bis  riches.  For  some  time,  extravagance  was  not 
immediately  cbecked  by  tbe  want  of  money,  because 
be  put  off  tbe  evil  day  of  payment.  At  last,  wben 
bills  poured  in  upon  bim,  and  tbe  frequent  calls  of 
tradesmen  began  to  be  troublesome,  be  got  rid  of  tbe 
present  difficulty  by  referring  tbem  to  Allen.  "Go  to 
Allen;  be  must  settle  witb  you:  be  does  all  my  btisi- 
ness." 

Allen  sent  bim  account  after  account,  stating  tbe 
sums  be  paid  by  bis  order.  Ludgate  tbrust  tbe  unread 
accouuts  into  bis  escritoire,  and  tbougbt  no  more  of 
tbe  matter.  Allen  called  upon  bim,  to  beg  he  would 
come  to  some  settlement,  as  be  was  getting  more  and 
more,  every  day,  into  bis  debt.  Leonard  desired  to 
have  an  account,  stated  in  füll,  and  promised  to  look 
over  it  on  Monday:  but  Monday  came,  and  tben  it 
was  put  off  tili  Tuesday;  and  so  on,  day  after  day. 

The  more  reason  be  had  to  know  that  bis  affairs 
were  deranged,  tbe  more  carefuUy  he  concealed  all 
knowledge  of  tbem  from  bis  wife.  Her  ignorance  of 
tbe  truth  not  only  led  her  daüy  into  fresh  extravagance, 
but  was,  at  last,  tbe  cause  of  bringing  things  to  a 
premature  explanation.  After  spending  tbe  moming 
at  Messrs.  Run  and  Raffle's,  she  retumed  home  witb  a 
hackney-coach  füll  of  bargains.  As  she  came  into  tbe 
parlour,  loaded  witb  things  that  she  did  not  want,  she 
was  surprised  by  tbe  sight  of  an  old  friend,  whom  she 
had  lately  treated  entirely  as  a  stranger.  It  was 
Lucy,  who  had  in  former  days  been  her  favourite  com- 
panion.     But  Lucy  had  chosen  to  work,  to  support 
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herseif  independently,  rather  than  to  be  a  bürden  to 
her  friends;  and  Mrs.  Ludgate  could  not  take  notice 
of  a  person  who  had  degraded  herseif  so  far  as  to  be- 
come  a  workwoman  at  an  upholsterer's.  She  had  con- 
sequently  never  seen  Lucy  since  this  event  took  place, 
except  when  she  went  to  Mr.  Beech  the  upholsterer's, 
to  Order  her  new  furniture.  She  then  was  in  Company 
with  Mrs.  Pimlico:  and,  when  she  saw  Lucy  at  work 
in  a  back  parlour  with  two  or  three  other  young 
women,  she  pretended  not  to  know  her.  Lucy  could 
scarcely  believe  that  this  was  done  on  purpose;  and, 
at  all  events,  she  was  not  mortified  by  the  insult.  She 
was  now  come  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Ludgate  about  the 
upholsterer's  bill. 

"Hai  Lucy,  is  it  you?"  said  Mrs.  Ludgate,  as  soon 
as  she  entered.  "I've  never  seen  you  in  Weymouth- 
street  before!  How  comes  it  you  never  called,  if  it 
was  only  to  see  our  new  house?  I'm  sure  I  should 
always  be  very  happy  to  have  you  here — when  we've 
nobody  with  us;  and  I'm  quite  sorry  as  I  can't  ask 
you  to  stay  and  take  a  bit  of  mutton  with  us  to-day, 
because  I'm  engaged  to  dine  in  Bond-street,  with  Mrs. 
Pimlico's  Cousin,  pretty  Mrs.  Paget,  the  bride  whom 
you've  heard  talk  of ,  no  doubt.  So  you'll  excuse  me 
if  I  run  away  from  you,  to  make  myself  a  little  de- 
cent;  for  it's  horrid  late!" 

After  running  off  this  speech,  with  an  air  and  a 
volubility  worthy  of  her  betters,  she  set  before  Lucy 
some  of  her  bargains,  and  was  then  retreating  to  make 
herseif  decent;  but  Lucy  stopped  her,  by  saying,  "My 
dear  Mrs.  Ludgate,  I  am  sorry  to  detain  you,  but  Mr. 
Beech,  the  upholsterer,  knowing  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  you,  has  sent  me  to  speak  to  you  about  bis  bill. 

13* 
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He  is  in  immediate  want  of  money,    because  be  is 
fitting  out  one  of  bis  sons  for  tbe  East  Indies/^ 

"Well!  but  bis  son's  notbing  to  me!  I  sha'n't 
tbink  of  paying  tbe  bill  jet^  I  can  assure  bim;  and 
yon  may  take  it  back,  and  teil  bim  so." 

"But,"  Said  Lucy,  "if  I  take  back  sucb  an  answer, 
I  am  afraid  Mr.  Beecb  will  send-  tbe  bill  to  Mr.  Lud- 
gate; and  tbat  was  wbat  you  particularly  desired 
sbould  not  be  done." 

"Wby,  no;  tbat's  wbat  I  can't  say  I  sbould  parti- 
cularly wisb,  just  at  present,"  said  Mrs.  Ludgate, 
lowering  ber  tone,  "because,  to  teil  you  a  bit  of  a 
secret,  Lucy,  IVe  run  up  ratber  an  unconsctable  bill, 
tbis  year,  witb  my  milliner  and  mantua-maker;  and  I 
would  not  bave  all  them  bills  come  upon  bim  all  in  a 
lump,  and  on  a  sudden,  as  it  were;  especially  as  I 
laid  out  more  on  tbe  fumiture  tban  be  counts.  So, 
my  dear  Lucy,  I'll  teil  you  wbat  you  must  do:  you 
must  use  your  influence  witb  Beecb  to  make  bim  wait 
a  little  longer.  I'm  sure  be  may  wait  well  enougb; 
and  be  sball  be  paid  next  montb." 

Lucy  declared  tbat  ber  influence,  on  tbe  present 
occasion,  would  be  of  no  avail;  but  sbe  bad  tbe  good- 
nature  to  add,  "If  you  are  sure  tbe  bill  can  be  paid 
next  montb,  I  will  leave  my  two  years'  salary  in  Mr. 
Beecb's  bands  tili  tben;  and  tbis  will  perbaps  satisfy 
bim,  if  be  can  get  bills  from  otber  people  paid,  to 
make  up  tbe  money  for  bis  son.  He  said  tbirty  guineas 
from  you  on  account  would  do,  for  tbe  present;  and 
tbat  sum  is  due  to  me." 

"Tben,  my  dearest  Lucy,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do 
leave  it  in  bis  bands!  You  were  a  good  creature  to 
tbink  of  it;  but  you  always  were  a  good  creature." 
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"Tour  mother  used  to  be  kind  to  me,  when  I  was 
a  child;  and  I  am  sure  I  ought  not  to  forget  it,"  said 
Lucy,  the  tears  starting  into  her  eyes:  "and  you  were 
once  kind  to  me;  I  do  not  forget  that,"  continued 
Lucy,  wiping  the  tears  from  her  cheeks. — "But  do  not 
let  me  detain  you;  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  dress  to  go 
to  Mrs.  Pimlico's." 

"No — pray — I  am  not  in  a  hurry  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Ludgate,  who  had  the  grace  to  blush  at  this  instant. 
"But,  if  you  must  go,  do  take  this  hat  along  with  you. 
I  assure  you  it's  quite  the  rage:  I  got  it  this  morning 
at  Bun  and  Raffle's,  and  Mrs.  Pimlico  and  Mrs.  Paget 
have  got  the  same." 

Lucy  declined  accepting  the  hat,  notwithstanding 
this  strong  and,  as  Mrs.  Ludgate  would  have  thought 
it,  irresistible  recommendation.  "Now  you  must  have 
it:  it  will  become  you  a  thousand  times  better  than 
that  you  have  on,"  cried  Mrs.  Ludgate,  insisting  the 
more  the  more  Lucy  withdrew;  "and,  besides,  'you 
must  wear  it  for  my  sake.  You  won't?  Then  I  take 
it  very  ül  of  you  that  you  are  so  positive;  for  I  assure 
you,  whatever  you  may  think,  I  wish  to  be  as  kind  to 
you  now  as  ever.  Only,  you  know,  one  can't  always, 
when  one  lives  in  another  style,  be  at  home  as  often 
as  one  wishes.'* 

Lucy  relieved  her  ci-devant  friend  from  the  neces- 
sity  of  making  any  more  awkward  apologies,  by  mov- 
ing  quickly  towards  the  door.  "Then  you  won't 
forget,"  continued  Mrs.  Ludgate,  foUowing  her  into  the 
passage,  "you  won't  forget  the  job  you  are  to  do  for 
me  with  Beech?" 

"Certainly  I  shall  not.  I  will  do  what  I  have 
promised:  but  I  hope  you  wiU  be  punctual  about  the 
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payment  next  month,"  said  Lucy,  "because  I  believe 
I  shall  be  in  want  of  mj  money  at  that  time.  It  is 
best  to  teil  you  exactly  the  truth." 

"Certainly!  certainly!  yon  shall  have  your  money 
before  you  want  it,  long  and  long;  and  my  only  reason 
for  borrowing  it  from  you  at  all  is,  that  I  don't  like 
to  trouble  Mr.  Ludgate ,  tili  he  has  settled  accounts 
with  Allen,  who  keeps  all  our  money  from  us  in  a 
Strange  way;  and,  in  my  opinion,  uses  Leonard  ex- 
ceedingly  ill  and  unfairly." 

"Allen!"  cried  Lucy,  stopping  short.  "Oh,  Belle! 
how  can  you  say  so?  How  can  you  think  so?  Bnt 
you  know  nothing  of  him,  eise  you  could  not  snspect 
him  of  using  any  one  ill,  or  unfairly;  much  less  your 
husband,  the  son  of  bis  old  friend." 

"Bless  me!  how  she  runs  on!  and  how  she  colours! 
I  am  sure  I  didn^t  know  I  was  upon  such  tender 
ground!  I  did  not  know  Allen  was  such  a  prodigious 
favourite!" 

"I  only  do  him  justice  in  saying  that  I  am  eertain 
he  could  not  do  an  unfair  or  unhandsome  action/' 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  I  protest;  only 
this — that  short  accounts,  they  say,  make  long  friends; 
and  I  hope  I  sha'n't  affront  any  body  by  saying,  it 
would  be  very  convenient  if  he  could  be  got  to  settle 
with  Mr.  Ludgate,  who,  I  am  sure,  is  too  much  the 
gentleman  to  ask  any  thing  from  him  but  bis  own; 
which,  indeed,  if  it  was  not  for  me,  he'd  be  too  genteel 
to  mention.  But,  as  I  said  before,  short  accounts 
make  long  friends;  and,  as  you  are  so  much  Allen's 
friend,  you  can  hint  that  to  him." 

"I  shall  not  hint,  but  say  it  to  him  as  plainly  as 
possible,"  replied  Lucy;  "and  you  may  be  eertain  that 
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he  will  come  to  settle  accounts  with  Mr.  Ludgate  be- 
fore  night." 

"I  am  sure  I  shall  be  mighty  glad  of  it;  and  so 
will  Mr.  Ludgate,"  said  Belle;  and  thus  they  parted. 

Mrs.  Ludgate  with  triumph  announced  to  her  hus- 
band,  upon  bis  return  home,  that  she  had  brought 
affairs  to  a  crisis  with  Allen;  and  that  he  would  come 
to  settle  bis  accounts  this  evening.  The  surprise  and 
'  constemation  which  appeared  in  Mr.  Ludgate's  coun- 
tenance,  convinced  the  lady  that  her  interference  was 
highly  disagreeable. 


CHAPTEB IL 

Allen  came  punctually  in  the  evening  to  settle  his 
accounts.  When  he  and  Leonard  were  by  themselves, 
be  could  not  help  expressing  some  astonishment,  mixed 
with  Indignation,  at  the  hints  which  had  been  thrown 
out  by  Mrs.  Ludgate. 

"Why,  she  knows  nothing  of  the  matter,"  said 
Ludgate.  "IVe  no  notion  of  talking  of  such  things  to 
one's  wife;  it  would  only  make  her  uneasy;  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  go  on  some  way  or  other.  So  let  us 
bave  another  bottle  of  wine,  and  talk  no  more  of  busi- 
ness  for  this  night." 

Allen  would  by  no  means  consent  to  put  off  the 
settlement  of  accounts,  after  what  had  passed.  "Short 
accounts,"  said  he,  "as  Mrs.  Ludgate  observed,  make 
long  firiends." 

It  appeared,  when  the  Statement  of  affairs  was  com- 
pleted,  that  Allen  had  advanced  above  three  hundred 
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ponnds  for  Leonard;  and  bills  to  a  large  amount  still 
remained  unpaid. 

Now  it  happened  that  Jack,  the  footboj,  contrived 
to  go  in  and  out  of  the  room  several  times,  whilst  Mr. 
Ludgate  and  Allen  were  talking;  and  he,  finding  it 
more  for  his  interest  to  serve  his  master's  tradesmen 
than  his  master,  sent  immediate  notice  to  all  whom  it 
might  concern,  that  Mr.  Ludgate's  affairs  were  in  a 
bad  way,  and  that  now  or  never  must  be  the  word 
with  his  creditors.  The  next  moming  bills  came 
showering  in  upon  Leonard  whilst  he  was  •  at  breakfast, 
and  amongst  them  came  sundry  bills  of  Mrs.  Ludgate's. 
They  could  not  possibly  have  come  at  a  more  inauspici- 
ous  moment.  People  bespeak  goods  with  one  species 
of  enthusiasm,  and  look  over  their  bills  with  another. 
We  should  rather  have  said  people  spend  with  one 
enthusiasm,  and  pay  with  another;  but  this  Observation 
would  not  apply  to  our  present  purpose,  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ludgate  had  never  yet  experienced  the  pleasure 
or  the  pain  of  paying  their  debts;  they  had  hitherito 
been  faithful  to  their  maxim  of  "Spend  to-day,  and 
pay  to-morrow." 

They  agreed  well  in  the  beginning  of  their  career 
of  extravagance;  but  the  very  similarity  of  their  tastes 
and  habits  proved  ultimately  the  cause  of  the  most 
violent  quarreis.  As  they  both  were  expensive,  selfish, 
and  self-willed,  neither  would,  from  regard  to  the  other, 
forbear.  Comparisons  between  their  difPerent  degrees 
of  extra vagance  commenced-,  and,  once  begun,  they 
never  ended.  It  was  impossible  to  settle,  to  the  satis- 
faction  of  either  party,  which  of  them  was  most  to 
blame.  Eecrimination  and  reproaches  were  hourly  and 
daily  repeated;  and  the  lady  usually  ended  by  bursting 
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into  tears,  and  the  gentleman  hj  taking  his  hat  and 
Walking  out  of  the  house. 

In  the  meantime,  the  hüls  must  be  paid.  Mr.  Lud- 
gate was  obliged  to  seil  the  whole  of  his  interest  in 
the  shop  in  Cranbourne-alley,  and  the  ready  money 
he  received  from  Allen  was  to  clear  him  from  all  dif- 
ficulties.  Allen  came  to  pay  him  this  sum.  "Do  not 
think  me  impertinent,  Mr.  Ludgate,"  said  he,  "but  I 
cannot  for  the  soul  of  me  help  fearing  for  you.  What 
totll  you  do,  when  this  money  is  gone?  and  go  it  must, 
at  the  rate- you  live,  in  a  very  short  time." 

"You  are  very  good,  sir,"  replied  Leonard,  coldly, 
"to  interest  yourself  so  much  in  my  concems;  but  I 
shall  live  at  what  rate  I  please.  Every  man  is  the 
best  judge  of  his  own  affairs." 

After  this  repulse  Allen  could  interfere  no  further. 
But  when  two  months  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
Mrs.  Ludgate's  promised  payment  of  the  upholsterer's 
bill,  Lucy  resolved  to  call  again  upon  Mrs.  Ludgate. 
Lucy  had  now  a  particular  occasion  for  the  money: 
she  was  going  to  be  married  to  Allen,  and  she  wished 
to  put  into  her  husband^s  hands  the  little  fortune  which 
she  had  so  hardly  eamed  by  her  own  industry.  From 
the  time  that  Allen  heard  her  convBrsation,  when  Belle 
came  to  view  the  house  in  Cranboume-alley,  he  had 
been  of  opinion  that  she  would  make  an  excellent  wife: 
and  the  circumstances  which  sunk  Lucy  below  Mrs. 
Ludgate^s  notice  raised  her  in  the  esteem  and  afifection 
of  this  prudent  and  sensible  young  man.  He  did  not 
despise — he  admired  her  for  going  into  a  creditable 
bufliness,  to  make  herseif  independent,  instead  of  living 
as  an  humble  companion  with  Mrs.  Ludgate,  of  whose 
conduct  and  character  she  could  not  approve. 
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When  Lucy  called  again  apon  Mrs.  Ludgate  to  remind 
her  of  her  promise,  she  was  received  with  evident  con- 
fusion.  She  was  employed  in  directing  Mr.  Green,  a 
builder,  to  throw  out  a  bow  in  her  dining-room,  and  to 
add  a  balcony  to  the  Windows-,  for  Mrs.  Pimlico  had 
a  bow  and  a  .balcony,  and  how  could*  Mrs.  Ludgate 
live  without  them? 

"Surely,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ludgate,"  said  Lucy,  draw- 
ing  her  aside,  so  that  the  man  who  was  measuring  the 
Windows  could  not  hear  what  she  said,  "surely  you 
will  think  of  paying  Mr.  Beech's  bül,  as  you  promised, 
before  you  go  into  any  new  expense?" 

"Hush!  hush!  don^t  speak  so  loud.  Leonard  is  in 
the  next  room;  and  I  would  not  have  him  hear  any 
thing  of  Beech's  bill,  just  when  the  man's  here  about 
the  balcony,  for  any  thing  in  the  world!" 

Lucy,  though  she  was  good-natured,  was  not  so 
weak  as  to  yield  to  airs  and  capricious  extravagance; 
and  Mrs.  Ludgate  at  last,  though  with  a  bad  grace, 
paid  her  the  money  which  she  had  intended  to  lay  out 
in  a  very  different  manner.  But  no  sooner  had  she 
paid  this  debt  than  she  considered  how  she  could  pre- 
vail  upon  Mr.  Green  to  throw  out  the  bow,  and  finish 
the  balcony,  without  paying  him  for  certain  alterations 
he  hadmade  in  the  house  in  Cranboume-alley,  for  which 
he  had  never  yet  received  one  farthing.  It  was  rather 
a  difficult  business,  for  Mr.  Green  was  a  sturdy  man, 
and  used  to  regulär  payments.  He  resisted  all  persua- 
sion,  and  Mrs.  Ludgate  was  forced  again  to  have  re- 
course  to  Lucy. 

"Do,  my  dear  girl,"  said  she,  "lend  me  only  twenty 
guineas  for  this  positive  man-,  eise,  you  see,  I  caunot 
have  my  balcony."     This  did  not  appear  to  Lucy  the 
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greatest  of  all  misfortunes.  "But  is  it  not  much  more 
disagreeable  to  be  always  in  debt  and  danger,  tban  to 
live  in  a  room  without  a  balcony?"  said  Lucy. 

"Why  it  is  disagreeable,  certainly,  to  be  in  debt, 
becanse  of  being  dunned  continually;  but  the  reason 
I*m  so  anxious  about  the  balcony,  is  that  Mrs.  Pimlico 
has  one,  and  that's  the  only  thing  in  which  her  house 
is  better  than  mine.  Look  just  over  the  way:  do  you 
see  Mrs.  Pimlico's  beautiful  balcony?" 

Mrs.  Ludgate  who  had  thrust  her  head  far  out  of 
the  window,  pulling  Lucy  along  with  her,  now  sud- 
denly  drew  back,  exclaiming,  *'Lord,  if  here  is  not  that 
odious  woman;  I  hope  Jack  won't  let  her  in." — She 
shnt  the  winde w  hastily,  ran  to  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
and  called  out,  ^' JackI  I  say,  Jack;  don^t  let  nurse  in 
for  your  life." 

"Not  if  she  has  the  child  with  her,  ma'am?"  said 
Jack. 

"No,  no,  I  sayl" 

"Then  thafs  a  sin  and  a  shame,"  muttered  Jack, 
"to  shut  the  door  upon  your  own  chüd." 

Mrs.  Ludgate  did  not  hear  this  reflection;  because 
she  had  gone  back  to  the  man  who  was  waiting  for 
directions  about  the  balcony;  but  Lucy  heard  it  distinctly. 
"Ma'am,  nurse  woM  come  in,  for  she  says  she  saw 
yon  at  the  window;  and  here  she  is,  Coming  up  the 
stairs,"  cried  the  footboy. 

The  nurse  came  in,  with  Mrs.  Ludgate's  child  in 
her  arms. 

"Indeed,  madam,"  said  she,  "the  truth  of  the  matter 

is,   I  can't  and  won't  be  denied  my  own  any  longer: 

nd  it  is  not  for  my  own  sake  I  speak  up  so  bold,  but 

for  the  dear  habe  that  I  haye  here  in  my  arms,  that 
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can't  speak  for  itself ,  but  only  smile  in  jour  face,  and 
Stretch  out  its  arms  to  you.  I,  that  am  only  its  nnrse, 
can't  bear  it;  but  I  have  little  ones  of  my  own,  and 
can't  see  them  want.  I  can't  do  for  tbem  all:  if  I'm 
not  paid  my  lawful  due,  how  can  I?  And  is  it  not  fit 
I  should  tbink  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood  first?  So  I 
must  give  up  this  one.  I  must! — I  musti" — cried  the 
nurse,  kissing  the  child  repeatedly,  "I  must  leave  her 
to  her  mother." 

The  poor  woman  laid  the  child  down  on  the  sofa, 
then  turned  her  back  upon  it,  and,  hiding  her  face  in 
her  apron,  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Lucy 
was  touched  with  compassion;  the  mother  stood  abashed; 
shame  struggled  for  a  few  instants  with  pride;  pride 
got  the  victory.  "The  woman's  out  of  her  wits,  I  be- 
lieve,"  cried  Mrs.  Ludgate.  "Mr.  Green,  if  you'U  please 
to  call  again  to-morrow,  we'll  talk  about  the  balcony. 
Lucy,  give  me  the  child,  and  don't  you  fall  a  crying 
without  knowing  why  or  wherefore.  Nurse,  I'm  sur- 
prised  at  you!  Did  not  I  teil  you  I'd  send  you  your 
money  next  week?" 

"Oh!  yes,  madam;  but  you  have  said  so  this  many 
a  week;  and  things  are  come  to  such  a  pass  now,  that 
husband  says  I  shall  not  bring  back  the  child  without 
the  money." 

"What  can  I  do?"  said  Mrs.  Ludgate. 

Lucy  immediately  took  her  purse  out  of  her  pocket, 
and  whispered,  "I  will  lend  you  whatever  you  want 
to  pay  the  nurse,  upon  condition  that  you  will  give  up 
the  scheme  of  the  balcony." 

Mrs.  Ludgate  submitted  to  this  condition;  but  she 
was  not  half  so  much  obliged  to  Lucy  for  doing  her 
this  real  Service  as  she  would  have  been  if  her  friend 
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ad  assisted  in  gratifying  her  vanity  and  extravagance. 
jucy  saw  what  passed  in  Mrs.  Ludgate's  mind,  and 
Lothing  but  the  sense  of  the  obligations  she  lay  ander 
0  Belle's  mother  could  have  prevented  her  from  break- 
Qg  off  all  connexion  with  her. 

But  Mrs.  Ludgate  was  now  much  inclined  to  court 
jucy's  acquaintance,  as  her  approaching  marriage  with 
d>.  Allen,  who  was  in  good  circumstances,  made  her 
ppear  quite  a  different  person.  Mrs.  Allen  would  be 
.ble,  and  she  hoped  willing,  to  assist  her  from  time  to 
ime  with  money.  With  this  view,  Belle  showed  Lucy 
.  degree  of  attention  and  civility  which  she  had  dis- 
iained  to  bestow  upon  her  friend  whilst  she  was  in  an 
uferior  Situation.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  this 
muld-be  fine  lady  endeavoured  to  draw  the  prudent 
jucy  out  of  her  own  sphere  of  life:  though  Lucy  was 
ixtremely  pretty,  she  had  no  desire  to  be  admired; 
he  wasVrfeJy  satisfied  and  happy  at  home,  and 
he  and  her  husband  lived  according  to  old  Ludgate's 
xcellent  maxim,  "Out  of  debt  out  of  danger." 

We  shall  not  weary  our  readers  with  the  history  of 
11  the  petty  difficulties  into  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lüd- 
ate's  foolish  extravagance  led  them.  The  life  of  the 
habbj/  genteel  is  most  miserable.  Servants'  wages  un- 
aid,  duns  continually  besieging  the  door,  perpetual 
xcuses,  falsehoods  to  be  invented,  melancholy  at 
ome,  and  forced  gaiety  abroad!  Who  would  live 
uch  a  life?  Yet  all  this  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ludgate 
ndured,  for  the  sake  of  outshining  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pim- 
ico. 

It  happehed  that  one  night,  at  a  party,  Mrs.  Lud- 
;ate  caught  a  violent  cold,  and  her  face  became  in- 
iamed  and  disfigured  by  red  spots.     Being  to  go  to  a 
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ball  in  a  few  days,  she  was  very  impatient  to  get  rid 
of  the  emption*,  and  in  this  exigency  she  applied  to 
Mr.  Pimlico,  the  perfumer,  who  had  often  supplied  her 
with  cosmetics,  and  who  now  recommended  a  beautify- 
ing  lotion.  This  quickly  cleared  her  complexion;  but 
she  soon  feit  the  effects  of  her  imprudence:  she  was 
taken  dangerously  ill,  and  the  physician  who  was  con- 
sulted  attributed  her  disease  entirely  to  the  preparation 
she  had  applied  to  her  face.  Whilst  she  was  ül,  an 
execution  was  brought  against  Mr.  Ludgate^s  goods. 
Threatened  with  a  jail,  and  incapable  of  taking  any 
vigorous  measores  to  avoid  distress,  he  went  to  con- 
sult  his  friend,  Tom  Lewis.  How  this  Mr.  Lewis 
lived  was  matter  of  astonishment  to  all  his  acquaint- 
ance:  he  had  neither  estate,  business,  or  any  obvious 
means  of  supporting  the  expense  in  which  he  in- 
dulged. 

"What  a  happy  dog  you  are,  Lewis!"  said  cur 
hero:  "how  is  it  that  you  live  better  than  I  do?" 

"You  might  live  as  well  as  I,  if  you  were  inclined," 
said  Lewis. 

Our  hero  was  all  curiosity;  and  Lewis  exacted  from 
him  an  oath  of  secrecy.     A  long  pause  ensued. 

"Have  you  the  courage,"  said  Lewis,  "to  extrieate 
yourself  from  all  your  difficulties  at  once?" 

"To  be  sure  I  have;  since  I  must  either  go  to  jail 
this  night,  or  raise  two  hundred  guineas  for  these  cursed 
fellows!" 

"You  shall  have  it  in  half  an  hour,"  said  Lewis, 
"if  you  will  füllow  my  advice." 

"Teil  me  at  once  what  I  am  to  do,  and  I  will  do 
it,"  eried  Leonard.  "I  will  do  any  thing  to  save  my- 
self  from  disgrace,  and  from  a  jaiL" 
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Lewis,  who  now  perceived  bis  friend  was  worked 
up  to  the  pitch  he  wanted,  revealed  the  whole  mystery. 
He  was  connected  with  a  set  of  gentlemen,  ingenious 
in  the  arts  of  forgery,  from  whom  he  purchased 
connterfeit  bank-notes  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The 
difficulty  and  risk  of  passing  them  was  extreme;  there- 
fore  the  confederates  were  anxious  to  throw  this  part 
of  the  business  off  their  hands.  Struck  with  horror  at 
the  idea  of  becoming  an  accomplice  in  such  a  scheme 
of  viUany,  Leonard  stood  pale  and  silent,  incapable  of 
even  thinking  distinctly.  Lewis  was  sorry  that  he  had 
opened  bis  mind  so  fully.  "Remember  your  oath  of 
secrecy!"  said  he. 

"I  do,"  replied  Ludgate. 

"And  remember  that  you  must  become  one  of  us 
before  night,  or  go  to  jail." 

Ludgate  said  he  would  take  an  hour  to  consider  of 
the  business,  and  here  they  parted;  Lewis  promising 
to  call  at  bis  house  before  evening,  to  leam  bis  final 
decision. 

"And  am  I  come  to  this?"  thought  the  wretched 
man.  "Would  to  Heaven  I  had  foUowed  my  poor  father's 
maxim!  but  it  is  now  too  late." 

Mr.  Ludgate,  when  he  arrived  at  home,  shut  him- 
self  up  in  bis  own  room,  and  continued  Walking  back- 
wards  and  forwards,  for  nearly  an  hour,  in  a  State  of 
mind  more  dreadful  than  can  be  described.  Whilst 
he  was  in  this  Situation,  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door.  He  thought  it  was  Lewis,  and  trembled  from 
head  to  foot.  It  was  only  a  servant  with  a  parcel  of 
bills,  which  several  tradesmen,  hearing  that  an  execu- 
tion  was  in  the  house,  had  hastened  to  present  for 
payment.     Among  them  were  those  of  Mr.  Beech,  the 
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upholsterer,  and  Mrs.  Ludgate's  milliner  and  mantua- 
maker,  which  having  been  let  to  run  on  for  above 
two  years  and  a  half,  now  amounted  to  a  sum  tbat 
astonished  and  shocked  Mr.  Ludgate.  He  could  not 
remonstrate  with  bis  wife,  or  even  vent  bis  anger 
in  reproacbes,  for  sbe  was  lying  senseless  in  her 
bed. 

Before  be  bad  recovered  from  tbis  sbock,  and 
wbilst  tbe  tradeamen  wbo  brougbt  tbe  bills  were  still 
waiting  for  tbeir  money,  Lewis  and  one  of  bis  com- 
panions  arrived.  He  came  to  tbe  point  immediatelj. 
He  produced  bank-notes  sufficient  to  discbarge  all  bis 
debts,  and  proposed  to  lend  bim  tbis  money  on  con- 
dition  tbat  be  would  enter  into  tbe  confederacy  as  be 
bad  proposed.  "AU  tbat  we  ask  of  you  is  to  pass  a 
certain  number  of  notes  for  us  every  week.  You  will 
find  tbis  to  your  advantage;  for  we  will  aUow  you  a 
considerable  per  centage,  besides  freeing  you  from  your 
present  embarrassments." 

Tbe  sigbt  of  tbe  bank-notes,  tbe  pressure  of  im- 
mediate  distress,  and  tbe  bopes  of  being  able  to  Sup- 
port tbe  style  of  life  in  wbicb  be  bad  of  late  appeared, 
all  conspired  to  tempt  Ludgate.  Wben  be  bad,  early 
in  life,  vaunted  to  bis  young  companions  tbat  he  de- 
spised  bis  fatber's  old  maxim,  wbile  he  repeated  bis 
own,  they  applauded  bis  spirit.  They  were  not  present, 
at  tbis  instant,  to  pity  tbe  wretched  state  into  which 
tbat  spirit  bad  betrayed  bim.  But  our  bero  has  jet 
much  greater  misery  to  endure.  It  is  true  bis  debts 
were  now  paid,  and  be  was  able  to  support  an  external 
appearance  of  affluence;  but  not  one  day,  not  one 
night,  could  he  pass  without  suffering  tbe  borrors  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  and  all  tbe  terrors  wbicb  haunt  tbe 
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man  who  sees  himself  in  honrly  danger  of  detecüon. 
He  deterinined  to  keep  his  secret  cantiously  from  his 
wife:  he  was  glad  that  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  at 
this  time,  lest  her  prying  curiosity  should  discover 
what  was  going  forward.  The  species  of  affection 
which  he  had  once  feit  for  her  had  not  survived  the 
first  six  months  of  their  marriage;  and  their  lato  dis- 
pntes  had  rendered  this  husband  and  wife  absolutely 
odious  to  each  other.  Each  believed,  and  indeed 
pretty  plainly  asserted,  that  they  could  live  more 
hand^somely  asnnder:  but,  alas!  they  were  united  for 
better  and  for  worse. 

Mrs.  Ludgate^s  illness  terminated  in  another  erup- 
tion  on  her  face.  She  was  extremely  mortified  by  the 
loss  of  her  beauty,  especially  as  Mrs.  Pimlico  frequently 
contrasted  her  face  with  that  of  Mrs.  Paget,  who  was 
now  acknowledged  to  be  the  handsomest  woman  of 
Mrs.  Pimlico's  acquaintance.  She  endeavoured  to  make 
herseif  of  consequence  by  fresh  expense.  Mr.  Ludgate, 
to  account  for  the  sudden  payment  of  his  debts,  and 
the  affluence  in  which  he  now  appeared  to  live,  spread 
a  report  of  his  having  had  a  considerable  legacy  left 
to  him  by  a  relation,  who  had  died  in  a  distant  part 
of  England.  The  truth  of  the  report  was  not  ques- 
tioned;  and  for  some  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ludgate  were 
the  envy  of  their  acquaintance.  How  little  the  world, 
as  it  is  called,  can  judge,  by  extemal  appearances, 
of  the  happiness  of  those  who  excite  admiration  or 
envy! 

"What  lucky  people  the  Ludgates  are!"  cried 
Mrs.  Pimlico.  The  exclamation  was  echoed  by  a 
crowded  card  party,  assembled  at  her  house.  "But 
then,"    continued  Mrs.  Pimlico,    "it   is    a   pity  poor 
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Belle  is  so  disfigured  by  that  seurvy,  or  whaterer  it 
is,  in  her  face.  I  remember  the  time  when  sbe  was  as 
pretty  a  woman  as  you  could  see:  nay,  would  you  be- 
lieve  it,  she  had  once  as  fine  a  complexion  as  jowng 
Mrs.  Paget!" 

These  observations  circulated  quickly,  and  did  not 
escape  Mrs.  Ludgate's  ear.  Her  vanity  was  deeply 
wounded;  and  her  health  appeared  to  her  bnt  a  se- 
condary  consideration ,  in  comparison  with  the  chance 
of  recovering  her  lost  complexion.  Mr.  Pimlico,  who 
was  an  eloquent  perfumer,  persuaded  her  that  her 
former  illness  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  beautifying 
lotion  she  had  purchased  at  his  shop;  and  to  support 
his  assertions,  he  quoted  examples  of  innumerable  ladies, 
of  high  rank  and  fashion,  who  were  in  the  constant  habit 
of  using  this  admirable  preparation.  The  vain  and 
foolish  woman,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  which 
she  had  received  from  the  physician  who  attended  her 
during  her  illness,  listened  to  the  oratory  of  the  per- 
fumer, and  bought  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  another  kind 
of  beautifying 'lotion.  The  eruption  vanished  from  her 
face,  after  she  had  used  the  cosmetic;  and,  as  she  did 
not  feel  any  immediate  bad  effects  upon  her  health,  she 
persisted  in  the  practice  for  some  months.  The  con- 
sequence  was  at  last  dreadful.  She  was  found  one 
morning  speechless  in  her  bed,  with  one  side  of  her 
face  distorted  and  motionless.  During  the  night,  she 
had  been  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke :  in  a  few  days 
she  recovered  her  speech ;  but  her  face  continued  totally 
disfigured. 

This  was  the  severest  punishment  that  could  have 
been  inflicted  on  a  woman  of  her  character.  She  was 
now  ashamed  to  show  herseif  abroad,  and  incapable  of 
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being  contented  at  home.  She  had  not  the  friendship 
of  a  hnsband,  or  the  affection  of  children,  to  afford  her 
consolation  and  support.  Her  eldest  child  was  a  hoj 
of  about  five  years  old,  her  youngest  four.  They  were 
as  fretful  and  troublesome  as  children  nsually  are,  whose 
education  has  been  totally  neglected;  and  the  quarreis 
between  them  and  Jack  the  footboy  were  endless,  for 
Jack  was  altemately  their  tutor  and  their  playfellow. 

Beside  the  disorder  created  in  this  family  by  mis- 
chievons  children,  the  servants  were  daily  plagues. 
Nothing  was  ever  done  by  them  well  or  regularly,  and 
though  the  master  and  mistress  scolded  without  mercy, 
and  perpetually  threatened  to  turn  Jack  or  Sukey  away, 
yet  no  reformation  in  their  manners  was  produced;  for 
Jack  and  Sukey's  wages  were  not  paid,  and  they  feit 
that  they  had  the  power  in  their  own  hands;  so  that 
they  were  rather  the  tyrants  than  the  servants  of  the 
house. 

CHAPTEK  III. 

Mrs.  Lüdgate's  temper,  which  never  was  sweet, 
was  soured  to  such  a  degree,  by  these  accumulated 
evils,  that  she  was  insufferable.  Her  husband  kept  out 
of  the  way  as  much  as  possible:  he  dined  and  supped 
at  bis  club,  or  at  the  tavem:  and,  during  the  evenings 
and  momings,  he  was  visible  at  home  but  for  a  few 
minutes.  Yet,  though  bis  time  was  passed  entirely  away 
from  bis  wife,  bis  children,  and  bis  home,  he  was  not 
happy.  His  life  was  a  life  of  perpetual  fraud  and  fear. 
He  was  bound  by  his  engagements  with  Lewis  to  pass 
for  the  confederates  a  certain  number  of  forged  notes 
every   day.      This  was   a  perilous  task!    His   utmost 
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exertions  and  ingenuity  were  continually  necessary  to 
escape  detection;  and,  after  all,  he  was  barely  able  to 
wrest  from  the  hard  hands  of  bis  friends  a  sn£ficient 
profit  upon  bis  labour  to  maintain  bimself.  How  often 
did  be  look  back,  witb  regret,  to  tbe  days  wben  he 
stood  behind  the  counter,  in  bis  fatber's  shop!  Tben 
he  had  in  Allen  a  real  tiiend;  but  now  he  had  in  Lewis 
only  a  profligate  and  unfeeling  associate.  Lewis  cared 
f  or  no  one  but  himself ;  and  be  was  as  avaricioas  as  he 
was  extravagant;  "greedy  of  what  belonged  to  others, 
prodigal  of  bis  own." 

One  night,  Leonard  went  to  the  house  where  the 
confederates  met,  to  settle  witb  them  for  the  last  parcel 
of  notes  that  he  had  passed.  Lewis  insisted  upon  being 
paid  for  bis  Services  before  Ludgate  should  touch  a 
farthing.  Words  ran  high  between  them:  Lewis,  having 
the  most  influence  witb  bis  associates,  carried  bis  point; 
and  Leonard,  who  was  in  want  of  ready  money,  could 
supply  bimself  only  by  engaging  to  pass  double  the 
usual  quantity  of  forged  notes  during  tbe  ensuing 
montb.  Upon  this  condition,  he  obtained  the  supply 
for  which  be  solicited.  Upon  bis  retum  home,  he 
locked  up  the  forged  notes  as  usual  in  bis  escritoir. 
It  happened  the  very  next  moming  that  Mrs.  la  Mode, 
the  milliner,  called  upon  Mrs.  Ludgate.  The  ruling 
passion  still  prevailed,  notwithstanding  tbe  miserable 
State  to  which  this  lady  was  reduced.  Even  palsy 
could  not  deaden  her  personal  vanity:  her  love  of  dress 
survived  tbe  total  loss  of  her  beauty;  she  became  ac- 
customed  to  tbe  sight  of  her  distorted  features,  and 
was  still  anxious  to  wear  what  was  most  genteel  and 
becoming.  Mrs.  la  Mode  had  not  a  more  constant 
visitor. 
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"How  are  jou,  Mrs.  Ludgate,  this  moming?^^  said 
be.  '^Bnt  I  need  not  ask,  for  jou  look  surprüing 
relL  I  just  called  to  teil  70U  a  bit  of  a  secret,  that 
!  have  told  to  nobody  eise;  but  70U  being  such  a 
nend  and  a  favourite,  have  a  rigbt  to  know  it.  You 
must  know,  I  am  going  next  week  to  bring  out  a  new 
Bpnng  bat;  and  I  bave  made  one  of  my  girls  bring  it 
up,  to  consult  witb  you  before  any  body  eise,  baving 
ft  great  opinion  of  your  taste  and  judgment:  tbougb  it 
18  a  thing  that  must  not  be  mentioned,  because  it  would 
nun  me  with  Mrs.  Pimlico,  who  made  me  swear  she 
shoiild  have  the  first  sight.^^ 

Flattered  by  having  the  first  sight  of  the  spring 
hat,  Mrs.  Ludgate  was  prepossessed  in  its  favour;  and, 
▼hen  she  tried  it  on,  she  Üiought  it  made  her4ook  ten 
jean  younger.  In  short,  it  was  impossible  not  to  take 
one  of  the  hats,  though  it  cost  three  guineas,  and  was 
itot  worth  ten  Shillings. 

"Positively,  ma'am,  you  must  patronne  my  spring 
bat,"  Said  the  milliner. 

Mrs.  Ludgate  was  decided  by  the  word  patronize: 
she  took  the  hat,  and  desired  that  it  should  be  set 
down  in  her  bill:  but  Mrs.  la  Mode  was  extremely  con- 
cerned  that  she  had  made  a  rule,  nay  a  vow,  not  to 
take  any  thing  but  ready  money  for  the  spring  hats; 
and  she  could  not  break  her  vow,  even  for  her  favourite 
Mre.  Ludgate.  This  was  at  least  a  prudent  resolution 
in  the  milliner,  who  had  lately  received  notice,  from 
Kr.  Ludgate,  not  to  give  bis  wife  any  goods  upon 
sredit,  for  that  he  was  determined  to  refuse  payment 
if  her  bills.  The  wife,  who  was  now  in  a  weak  state 
)f  health,  was  not  able  as  formerly  to  fight  her  battles 
fith  her  husband  upon  equal  terms.     To  cunning,  the 
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refuge  of  weakness,  she  had  recourse;  and  she  con- 
sidered  that,  though  she  could  no  longer  outscold,  she 
could  still  outwit  lier  adversary.  She  could  not  have 
the  pleasure  and  honour  of  patronizing  the  spring  hat, 
without  ready  money  to  pay  for  it;  her  husband,  she 
knew,  had  always  bank-notes  in  his  escritoir;  and  she 
argned  with  herseif  that  it  was  better  to  act  without 
his  consent  than  against  it.  She  went  and  tried,  with 
certain  keys  of  her  o wn ,  to  open  Leonardas  desk ;  and 
open  it  came.  She  seized  from  a  parcel  of  bank-notes 
as  many  as  she  wanted,  and  paid  Mrs.  la  Mode  witk 
three  of  them  for  the  spring  hat.  When  her  husband 
came  home  the  next  day,  he  did  not  observe  that  he 
had  lost  any  of  the  notes;  and,  as  he  went  out  of  the 
house  again  without  once  Coming  into  the  parlour  where 
his  wife  was  sitting,  she  excused  herseif  to  her  conscience, 
for  not  telling  him  of  the  freedom  she  had  taken,  by 
thinking — It  will  do  as  well  to  teil  him  of  it  to-morrow : 
a  few  notes,  out  of  such  a  parcel  as  he  has  in  his  desk 
locked  up  from  me,  can't  signify;  and  he'U  only  bluster 
and  bully  when  I  do  teil  him  of  it;  so  let  him  find  it 
out  when  he  pleases. 

The  scheme  of  acting  without  her  husband's  consent 
in  all  cases,  where  she  was  morally  certain  that  if  she 
asked  she  could  not  obtain  it,  Mrs.  Ludgate  had  often 
pursued  with  much  success.  A  few  days  after  she  had 
bought  the  spring  hat,  she  invited  Mrs.  Pimlico,  Mrs. 
Paget,  and  all  her  genteel  friends,  to  tea  and  cards. 
Her  husband,  she  knew,  would  be  out  of  the  way,  at 
his  club,  or  at  the  tavem.  Mrs.  Pimlico,  and  Mrs. 
Paget,  and  all  their  genteel  friends,  did  Mrs.  Ludgate 
the  honour  to  wait  upon  her  on  the  appointed  evening, 
and  she  had  the  satisfaction  to  appear  upon  this  occa- 
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sion  in  the  new  spring  hat;  while  her  friend,  Mrs.  Pim- 
lico,  whispered  to  young  Mrs.  Paget,  "She  patronize 
the  new  spring  hat!  What  a  fool  Mrs.  la  Mode  makes 
of  her!  A  death's  head  in  a  wreath  of  roses!  How 
frightfully  ridiculous!" 

Uneonscious  that  she  was  an  object  of  ridicule  to 
the  whole  Company,  Mrs.  Ludgate  sat  down  to  cards  in 
unusually  good  spirits,  firmly  believing  Mrs.  la  Mode's 
comfortable  assertion,  "that  the  spring  hat  made  her 
lock  ten  years  younger."  She  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
panegyric  upon  Mrs.  la  Modems  taste,  when  Jack,  the 
footboy,  came  behind.  her  chair,  and  whispered  that 
three  men  were  below,  who  desired  to  speak  to  her 
immediately. 

"Men!  gentlemen,  do  you  mean?"  said  Mrs. 
Ladgate. 

"No,  ma^am,  not  gentlemen." 

"Then  send  them  away  about  their  business,  dunce," 
said  the  lady.  "Some  tradesfolk,  I  suppose;  teil  them 
I'm  engaged  with  Company." 

"But,  ma^am,  they  will  not  leave  the  house  without 
seeing  you,  or  Mr.  Ludgate." 

"Let  them  wait,  then,  tili  Mr.  Ludgate  comes  in. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  Whaf  s  their  business, 
pray?" 

"It  is  something  about  a  note,  ma'am,  that  you 
gave  to  Mrs.  la  Mode,  the  other  day." 

"What  about  it?"  said  Mrs.  Ludgate,  putting  down 
her  Cards. 

"They  say  it  is  a  bad  note." 

"Well,  ril  change  it;  bid  them  send  it  up." 

"They  won't  part  with  it,  ma'am:  they  would  not 
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let  it  out  of  tbeir  hands,  even  to  let  me  look  at  it  for 
an  instant.^* 

"What  a  riot  about  a  pound  note,"  said  Mrs  Lnd- 
gate,  rising  from  the  card-table:  "TU  speak  to  the  fel- 
lows  myself." 

Sbe  bad  recourse  again  to  ber  busband's  desk; 
and,  armed  witb  a  wbole  bandfnl  of  fresb  bank-notes, 
sbe  went  to  tbe  strangers.  Tbey  told  ber  that  they 
did  not  want,  and  would  not  receive,  any  note  in  ex- 
cbange  for  tbat  wbicb  tbey  produced;  but  tbat,  as  it 
was  a  forgery,  tbey  must  insist  upon  knowing  firom 
wbom  sbe  bad  it.  Tbere  was  an  air  of  mystery  and 
autbority  about  tbe  strangers  wbicb  alarmed  Mrs.  Lud- 
gate; and,  witbout  attempting  any  evasion,  sbe  said 
tbat  sbe  took  tbe  note  from  ber  busband^s  desk,  and 
tbat  sbe  could  not  teil  from  wbom  be  received  it.  Tbe 
strangers  declared  tbat  tbey  must  wait  tiU  Mr.  Lud- 
gate sbould  return  bome.  Sbe  offered  to  give  tbem  a 
guinea  to  drink,  if  tbey  would  go  away  quietly;  but 
tbis  tbey  refused.  Jack,  tbe  footboy,  wbispered  that 
tbey  bad  pistols,  and  tbat  be  believed  tbey  were  Bow- 
street  officers. 

Tbey  went  into  tbe  back  parlour  to  wait  for  Mr. 
Ludgate;  and  tbe  lady,  in  extreme  perturbation,  re- 
turned  to  ber  Company  and  ber  cards.  In  vain  sbe 
attempted  to  resume  ber  conversation  about  tbe  spring 
bat,  and  to  conceal  tbe  agitation  of  ber  spirits.  It 
was  observed  by  all  ber  friends^  and  especially  by  Mrs. 
Pimlico,  wbose  curiosity  was  strongly  excited,  to  know 
tbe  cause  of  ber  alarm.  Mrs.  Ludgate  looked  £re- 
quently  at  ber  watcb,  and  even  yawned  witbout 
ceremony,  more  tban  once,  to  manifest  ber  desire  tbat 
tbe  Company  sbould  depart;  but  no  bints  availed.   Tbe 
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Card  players  resolutely  kept  their  seats,  and  even  the 
smell  of  extingnishmg  candles  had  no  effect  upon  their 
callous  senses. 

The  time  appeared  insupportably  long  to  the  wretched 
mistress  of  the  house;  and  the  contrast  between  her 
fantastic  head-dress  and  her  agonizing  countenance 
every  minnte  became  more  striking. 

Twelve  o'clock  strack.  "It  is  growing  very  late," 
Said  Mrs.  Ladgate. 

"Bat  we  mast  have  another  rubber,"  said  Mrs. 
Pimlico. 

She  began  to  deal;  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 
"There's  Mr.  Ladgate,  I  do  sappose,"  said  Mrs.  Pimlico, 
eontinaing  her  deal.  Mrs.  Ladgate  left  her  cards,  and 
went  oat  of  the  room  withoat  speaking.  She  stopped 
at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  for  she  heard  a  scaffle  and 
loud  Yoices  below.  Presently  all  was  silent,  and  she 
ventared  down  when  she  heard  the  parloar  door  shat. 
The  footman  met  her  in  the  passage. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  she. 

"I  don't  know;  bat  I  mast  be  paid  my  wages," 
said  he,  "or  mast  pay  myself." 

He  passed  on  radely.  She  half  opened  the  parloar 
door,  and  looked  in:  her  hasband  was  lying  back  on 
the  sofa,  seemingly  stapified  by  despair:  one  of  the 
Bow-street  ofßcers  was  chafing  his  temples,  another 
was  rammaging  his  desk,  and  the  third  was  closely 
examining  certain  notes,  which  he  had  jast  taken  from 
the  prisoner's  pockets. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  cried  Mrs.  Ladgate,  ad- 
vancing.  Her  hasband  Hfted  ap  his  eyes,  saw  her, 
Started  ap,  and,  stamping  farioasly,  exclaimed,  "Carsed, 
carsed  woman!  yoa  have  broaght  me  to  the  gallows, 
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and  all  for  this  trumpery!"  cried  he,  snatclmig  her 
gaudj  hat  £rom  her  head,  and  trampling  it  under  his 
feet.  "For  this — for  this!  you  vain,  you  ugly  crea- 
ture,  you  have  brought  your  husband  to  the  gallows!" 

One  of  the  Bow-street  officers  caught  hold  of  his 
uplifted  arm,  which  trembled  with  rage.  His  wife  sank 
to  the  ground;  a  second  paralytic  stroke  deprived  her 
of  the  power  of  speech.  As  they  were  carrying  her 
up  stairs,  Mrs.  Pimlico  and  the  rest  of  the  Company 
came  out  of  the  dining-room ,  some  of  them  with  cards 
in  their  hands,  all  eagerly  asking  what  was  the  matter? 
When  they  leamt  that  the  Bow-street  officers  were  in 
the  house,  and  that  Mr.  Ludgate  was  taken  into  custody 
for  uttering  forged  bank-notes,  there  was  a  general 
uproar.  Some  declared  it  was  shocking!  others  pro- 
tested  it  was  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected! 
The  Ludgates  lived  so  much  above  their  circumstances! 
Then  he  was  such  a  coxcomb;  and  she  such  a  poor 
vain  creature !  Better  for  people  to  do  like  their  neigh- 
bours — to  make  no  show,  and  live  honestly! 

In  the  midst  of  these  eflPusions  of  long  suppressed 
envy,  some  few  of  the  Company  attempted  a  slight 
Word  or  two  of  apology  for  their  host  and  hostess;  and 
the  most  humane  went  up  to  the  wretched  woman's 
bedchamber,  to  oflPer  assistance  and  advice.  But  the 
greater  number  were  occupied  in  tucking  up  their  white 
gowns,  finding  their  clogs,  or  calling  for  hackney 
coaches.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  house 
was  clear  of  all  Mrs.  Ludgate's  friends.  And  it  is  to 
please  such  friends  that  whole  families  ruin  themselves 
by  unsuitable  expense. 

Lucy  and  Allen  were  not,  however,  of  this  class  of 
friends.     A  confused  report  of  what  had  passed  the 
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precediüg  night  was  spread  the  next  raorning  in  Cran- 
bourne-alley,  by  a  young  lady,  who  liad  been  at  Mrs. 
Ludgate's  rout  The  moment  the  news  reached  AUen's 
shop,  he  and  Lucy  set  out  immediately  to  oflPer  their 
assistance  to  the  unfortunate  family.  When  they  got 
to  Weymouth-street,  they  gave  only  a  single  knock  at 
the  door,  that  they  might  not  create  any  alarm.  They 
were  kept  waiting  a  considerable  time,  and  at  last  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  slip-shod  cook-maid,  who  seemed 
to  be  just  up,  though  it  was  near  eleven  oVlock.  She 
showed  them  into  the  parlour,  which  was  quite 
dark;  and,  whilst  she  was  opening  the  shutters,  told 
them  that  the  house  had  been  up  all  night,  what 
with  the  Bow-street  officers  and  her  mistress's  fits.  Her 
master,  she  added,  was  carried  off  to  prison,  she  be- 
lieved.  Lucy  asked  who  was  with  Mrs.  Ludgate,  and 
whether  she  could  go  up  to  her  room? 

"There's  nobody  with  her,  ma'am,  but  nurse,  that 
called  by  chance,  early  this  moming,  to  see  the  chil- 
dren,  and  had  the  good-nature  to  stay  to  help,  and  has 
been  sitting  in  mistress's  room,  whilst  I  went  to  my 
bed.     ril  Step  up  and  see  if  you  can  go  in,  ma'am." 

They  waited  for  some  time  in  the  parlour,  where 
every  thing  looked  desolate  and  in  disorder.  The 
ashes  covered  the  hearth;  the  poker  lay  upon  the  table, 
near  Mr.  Ludgate's  desk,  the  lock  of  which  had  been 
broken  open;  a  brass  flat  candlestick,  covered  with 
tallow,  was  upon  the  window-seat,  and  heside  it  a 
broken  cruet  of  vinegar;  a  cravat,  and  red  silk  hand- 
kerchief ,  which  had  been  taken  from  Mr.  Ludgate^s 
neck  when  he  swooned,  lay  under  the  table.  Lucy 
and  her  husband  looked  at  one  another  for  some  mo- 
ments  without  speaking.    At  last  Allen  said,  "We  had 
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better  lock  up  this  press,  where  there  are  silver  spoons  and 
China,  for  there  is  nobodj  now  left  to  take  care  of  any 
thing,  and  the  creditors  will  be  here  soon  to  seize  all 
they  can."  Lucy  said  that  she  would  go  up  into  the 
dining-room ,  and  take  an  inventory  of  the  fumitnre. 
In  the  dining-room  she  found  Jack  the  footboy  col- 
lecting  Shillings  from  beneath  the  candlesticks  on  the 
card-tables:  the  two  little  children  were  sitting  on  the 
floor,  the  girl  playing  with  a  pack  of  cards,  the  boy 
drinking  the  dregs  of  a  decanter  of  white  wine. — 
"Poor  children!  Poor  creatures!"  said  Lucy,  "is  there 
nobody  to  take  care  of  you?" 

"No;  nobody  but  Jack,"  said  the  boy,  "and  he's 
going  away.  Papa's  gone  I  don't  know  where;  and 
mama's  not  up  yet,  so  we  have  had  no  breakfast." 

The  cook-maid  came  in  to  say  that  Mrs.  Ludgate 
was  awake,  and  sensible  now,  and  would  be  glad  to 
see  Mrs.  Allen,  if  she^d  be  so  good  as  to  walk  up. 
Lucy  told  the  children,  who  clung  to  her,  that  she 
would  take  them  home  with  her,  and  give  them  some 
breakfast,  and  then  hastened  up  stairs.  She  found  her 
wretched  friend  humbled  indeed  to  the  lowest  State  of 
imbecile  despair.  Her  speech  had  retumed;  but  she 
spoke  with  difficulty,  and  scarcely  so  as  to  be  intel- 
ligible.  The  good-natured  nurse  supported  her  in  the 
bed,  saying  repeatedly,  "Keep  a  good  heart,  madam*, 
keep  a  good  heart!  Don't  let  your  spirits  sink  so  as 
this,  and  all  may  be  well  jeC 

"O  Lucy!  Lucy!  What  will  become  of  me  now? 
What  a  change  is  here !  And  nobody  to  help  or  advise 
me!  Nobody  upon  earth!  I  am  forsaken  by  all  the 
World!" 
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"Not  forsaken  by  me,"  said  Lucy,  in  a  soothing 
voice. 

"What  noise  is  that  below?"  cried  Mrs.  Ludgate. 

Lucy  went  down  stairs  to  inquire,  and  found  that, 
as  Allen  had  foretold,  the  creditors  were  come  to  seize 
sJl  they  could  find.  Allen  undertook  to  remain  with 
them,  and  to  bring  tbem  to  some  settlement,  wbilst 
Lucy  had  her  unfortunate  friend  and  the  two  children 
removed  immediately  to  her  own  house. 

As  to  Mr.  Ludgate,  there  was  no  hope'for  him; 
the  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  manifest  and  incontrover- 
tible.  The  forged  note,  which  his  wife  had  taken  from 
his  desk  and  given  to  the  milliner,  was  one  which  had 
not  gone  ihrough  certaip  mysterious  preparations.  It 
was  a  bungling  förgery.  The  plate  would  doubtless 
have  been  retouched,  had  not  this  biU  been  prematurely 
circulated  by  Mrs.  Ludgate:  thus  her  vanity  led  to  a 
discovery  of  her  husband^s  guilt.  All  the  associates 
in  Lewis's  iniquitous  confederacy  suflPered  the  just 
ponishment  of  their  crimes.  Many  applications  were 
made  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  Leonard  Ludgate:  but  the 
executive  power  preserved  that  firmness  which  has  not, 
upon  any  similar  occasion,  ever  been  relaxed. 

Lucy  and  Allen,  those  real  friends,  who  would  not 
encourage  Mrs.  Ludgate  in  extravagance,  now,  in  the 
hour  of  adversity  and  repentance,  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  tendemess  and  generosity.  They  were  econo- 
mical,  and  therefore  could  afford  to  be  generous.  All 
the  wants  of  this  destitute  widow  were  supplied  from 
the  profits  of  their  industry:  they  nursed  her  with 
daily  humanity,  bore  with  the  peevishness  of  disease, 
and  did  all  in  their  power  to  soothe  the  anguish  of 
unavailing  remorse. 
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Nothing  could  be  saved  from  the  wreck  of  Mr. 
Ludgate's  fortune  for  the  widow;  but  Allen,  in  look- 
ing  over  old  Ludgate^s  books,  had  fonnd  and  recovered 
some  old  debts,  which  Leonard,  after  bis  father's  death, 
thought  not  worth  looking  after.  The  sum  amounted 
to  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  As  the 
whole  concern  had  been  made  over  to  him,  he  conld 
lawfully  have  appropriated  this  money  to  bis  own  nse, 
but  he  reserved  it  for  bis  fiiend's  children.  He  put  it 
out  to  interest;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  and  Lucy  not 
only  clothed  and  fed,  but  educated  these  orphans,  with 
their  own  children,  in  habits  of  economy  and  industry. 
The  orphans  repaid,  by  their  affection  and  gratitude, 
the  care  that  was  beste wed  upon  them;  and,  when  they 
grew  up,  they  retrieved  the  credit  of  their  family,  by 
living  according  to  their  grandfather's  useful  maxim— 
"Out  of  debt  out  of  danger." 

Nav.  1801. 


THE  LOTTERY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Near  Derby,  on  tbe  way  towards  Darley-grove, 
tbere  is  a  cottage  which  formerly  belonged  to  one 
Maurice  Robinson.  Tbe  jessamine  whicb  now  covers 
the  porcb  was  planted  by  Ellen,  bis  wife:  sbe  was  an 
indastrions,  prudent,  young  woman;  liked  by  all  ber 
neigbbonrs,  because  sbe  was  ready  to  assist  and  serve 
tbem,  and  tbe  deligbt  of  ber  busband^s  beart;  for  sbe 
was  sweet-tempered,  afiPectionate,  constantly  clean  and 
neat,  and  made  bis  bouse  so  cbeerful  tbat  be  was  al- 
ways  in  baste  to  come  bome  to  ber,  after  bis  day's 
work.  He  was  one  of  tbe  manufacturers  employed  in 
tbe  cotton  works  at  Derby;  and  be  was  remarkable 
for  bis  good  conduct  and  regulär  attendance  at  bis 
work. 

Tbings  went  on  very  well  in  every  respect,  tili  a 
relation  of  bis,  Mrs.  Dolly  «Robinson,  came  to  live  witb 
bim.  Mrs.  Dolly  bad  been  laundry-maid  in  a  great  family, 
wbere  sbe  learned  to  love  gossiping,  and  tea-drinkings, 
and  wbere  sbe  acquired  some  taste  for  sbawls  and 
cberry-brandy.  Sbe  tbougbt  tbat  sbe  did  her  young 
relations  a  great  favour  by  Coming  to  take  up  ber 
abode  witb  tbem,  because,  as  sbe  observed,  tbey  were 
young  and  inexperienced;   and  sbe,  knowing  a  great 
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deal  o£  the  world,  was  able  and  willing  to  advise  them; 
and  besides,  sbe  bad  bad  a  legacy  of  some  bandred 
pounds  left  to  ber,  and  sbe  bad  saved  some  little  mat- 
ters wbile  in  service,  wbicb  migbt  make  it  wprtb  ber 
relations'  wbile  to  take  ber  advice  witb  proper  re- 
spect,  and  to  make  ber  comfortable  for  tbe  rest  of  ber 
days. 

Ellen  treated  ber  witb  all  due  deference,  and 
endeavoored  to  make  ber  as  comfortable  as  possible; 
but  Mrs.  Dolly  could  not  be  comfortable  unless,  be- 
sides drinking  a  large  spoonfol  of  brandy  in  every 
disb  of  tea,  sbe  could  make  eacb  person  in  tbe  bouse 
do  just  wbat  sbe  pleased.  Sbe  began  by  being  dia- 
satisfied  because  sbe  could  not  persuade  Ellen  tbat 
brandy  was  wbolesome,  in  tea,  for  tbe  nerves;  next 
sbe  was  affronted  because  Ellen  did  not  admire  her 
sbawl;  and,  above  all,  sbe  was  grievously  offended  be- 
cause Ellen  endeavoured  to  prevent  ber  from  spoiling 
little  George. 

George  was,  at  tbis  time,  between  five  and  six 
years  old;  and  bis  motber  took  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  bring  bim  up  well :  sbe  endeavoured  to  teacb  bim  to 
be  bonest,  to  speak  tbe  trutb,  to  do  wbatever  sbe  and 
bis  fatber  bid  bim,  and  to  dislike  being  idle. 

Mrs.  Dolly,  on  tbe  contrary,  coaxed  and  flattered 
bim,  witbout  caring  wbetber  be  was  obedient  or  dis- 
obedient,  bonest  or  disbonest.  Sbe  was  continually 
telling  bim  tbat  be  was  tbe  finest  little  fellow  in  tbe 
World;  and  tbat  sbe  would  do  great  tbings  for  bim, 
some  time  or  anotber. 

Wbat  tbese  great  tbings  were  to  be  tbe  boy  seemed 
neitber  to  know  nor  care;  and,  except  at  tbe  moments 
when  sbe  was  stuffing  gingerbread  into  bis  moutb,  he 
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seemed  never  to  desire  to  be  near  her:  he  preferred 
being  with  William  Deane,  his  father's  friend,  who 
was  a  veiy  ingenious  man,  and  whom  he  liked  to  see 
at  work. 

William  gare  him  a  slate,  and  a  slate  pencil;  and 
taught  him  how  to  make  fignres,  and  to  cast  up  sums; 
and  made  a  little  wheel-barrow  for  him,  of  which 
George  was  very  fond,  so  that  George  called  him  in 
play  "ifmy  Deane,^''  All  these  things  tended  to  make 
Mrs.  Dolly  dislike  William  Deane,  whom  she  con- 
sidered  as  her  rival  in  power. 

One  day,  it  was  George's  birthday,  Mrs.  Dolly  in- 
vited  a  party,  as  she  called  it,  to  drink  tea  with  her; 
and,  at  tea-time,  she  was  entertaining  the  neighbours 
with  stories  of  what  she  had  seen  in  the  great  world. 
Amongst  others,  she  had  a  favourite  story  of  a  butler, 
in  the  family  where  she  had  lived,  who  bought  a  ticket 
in  the  lottery  when  he  was  dronk,  which  ticket  came 
up  a  ten  thousand  pound  prize  when  he  was  sober; 
and  the  butler  tumed  gentleman,  and  kept  his  coach 
directly. 

One  evening,  Maurice  Robinson  and  William  came 
home,  after  their  day's  work,  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
end  of  this  story;  and  Mrs.  Dolly  concluded  it  by 
tuming  to  Maurice,  and  assuring  him  that  he  must  put 
into  the  lottery  ä)nd  try  his  luck:  for  why  should  not 
he  be  as  lucky  as\another?  "Here,"  said  she,  "a  man 
is  working  and  dru^dging  all  the  days  of  his  life  to  get 
a  decent  coat  to  put^  on,  and  a  bit  of  bread  to  put  into 
his  child's  mouth;  and,  after  all,  may  be  he  can*t  do 
it;  though  all  the  while,  for  five  guineas,  or  a  guinea, 
or  half-a-guinea  even,  if  he  has  but  the  spirit  to  lay 
out  his  money  properly,  he  has  the  chance  of  making 
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a  fortune  without  any  tfouble.  Surely  a  man  shotild 
try  bis  luck,  if  not  for  liis  own,  at  least  for  liis 
children's  sake,"  continued  Mrs.  Dolly,  drawing  litüe 
George  towards  her,  and  hugging  him  in  her  arms. 
"Who  knows  what  might  tum  up!  Make  your  papa 
buy  a  ticket  in  the  lottery,  love;  there's  my  darling; 
and  I'll  be  bound  he'U  have  good  luck.  Teil  him, 
TU  be  bound  we  shall  have  a  ten  thousand  pound 
prize  at  least;  and  all  for  a  few  guineas.  Fm  sure  I 
think  none  but  a  miser  would  grudge  the  money,  if  he 
had  it  to  give." 

As  Mrs.  Dolly  finished  her  speech,  she  looked  at 
William  Deane,  whose  countenance  did  not  seem  to 
please  her.  Maurice  was  whistling,  and  Ellen  knitting 
as  fast  as  possible.  Little  George  was  counting  William 
Deane's  buttons.  "Pray,  Mr.  Deane,"  cried  Mrs. 
Dolly,  tuming  fall  upon  him,  "what  may  your  adyice 
and  opinion  be?  since  nothing's  to  be  done  here  with- 
out  your  leave  and  word  of  command,  forsooth.  Now, 
as  you  know  so  much  and  have  seen  so  much  of  the 
World,  would  you  be  pleased  to  teil  this  good  Com- 
pany, and  myself  into  the  bargain,  what  härm  it  can 
do  anybody,  but  a  miser,  to  lay  out  a  small  sum  to 
get  a  good  chance  of  a  round  thousand,  or  five  thou- 
sand, or  ten  thousand,  or  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
without  more  ado?" 

As  she  pronounced  the  words  five  thousand,  ten 
thousand,  twenty  thousand  pounds,  in  a  triumphant 
voice,  all  the  Company,  except  Ellen  and  William, 
seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  her  oratory. 

William  cooUy  answered  that  he  was  no  miser,  but 
that  he  thought  money  might  be  better  laid  out  than 
in  the  lottery;  for  that  there  was  more  chance  of  a 
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man^s  getting  notlung  for  his  money  than  of  his  get- 
ting  a  pnze;  that  when  a  man  worked  for  fair  wages 
every  day,  he  was  sure  of  getting  something  for  his 
pains,  and  with  honest  industry,  and  saving,  might  get 
rieh  enough  in  time,  and  have  to  thank  himself  for  it, 
which  would  be  a  pleasant  thing:  but  that  if  a  man, 
as  he  had  known  many,  set  his  heart  upon  the  tuming 
of  the  lottery  wheel,  he  wonld  leave  oflF  putting  his 
hand  to  any  thing  the  whole  year  round,  and  so  grow 
idle,  and  may  be,  drunken;  "and  then,"  said  William, 
"at  the  year's  end,  if  he  have  a  blank,  what  is  he  to 
de  for  his  rent,  or  for  his  wife  and  children,  that 
have  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  him  and  his  in- 
dustry?" 

Here  Maurice  sighed,  and  so  did  Ellen,  whilst 
William  went  on  and  told  many  a  true  story  of  honest 
servants,  and  tradesmen,  whom  he  had  known,  who 
had  ruined  themselves  by  gaming  and  lotteries. 

"But,"  Said  Maurice,  who  now  broke  silence, 
"putting  into  the  lottery,  William,  is  not  gaming,  like 
dice  or  cards,  or  such  things.  Putting  into  the  lottery 
is  not  gaming,  as  I  take  it." 

"As  I  take  it,  though,"  replied  William,  "it  is 
gaming.  For  what  is  gaming  but  trusting  one's  money, 
or  somewhat,  to  luck  and  hap-hazard?  And  is  there 
not  as  much  hap-hazard  in  the  tuming  of  the  wheel  as 
in  the  Coming  up  of  the  dice,  or  the  dealin g  of  the 
cards?" 

"True  enough;  but  somebody  must  get  a  prize," 
argued  Maurice. 

"And  somebody  must  win  at  dice  or  cards,"  said 
William,  "but  a  many  more  must  lose;  and  a  many 
more,  I  take  it,  must  lose  by  the  lottery  than  by  any 
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other  game-,  eise  how  would  they  that  keep  the  lottery 
gain  hj  it,  as  they  do?  Put  a  case.  If  you  and  I, 
Maurice,  were  this  minute  to  !play  at  dice,  we  stake 
OUT  money  down  on  the  table  here,  and  one  or  t'other 
takes  all  up.  But,  in  the  lottery,  it  is  another 
affair;  for  the  whole  of  what  is  put  in  does  never  come 
out." 

This  Statement  of  the  case  made  some  impression 
upon  Maurice,  who  was  no  fool-,  but  Mrs.  Dolly's  de- 
sire  that  he  should  buy  a  lottery  ticket,  was  not  to  be 
conquered  by  reason:  it  grew  strenger  and  strenger 
the  more  she  was  opposed.  She  was  silent  and  cross 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening;  and  the  next 
morning,  at  breakfast,  she  was  so  low  that  even 
her  accustomed  dose  of  brandy,  in  her  tea,  had  no 
eflFect. 

Now  Maurice,  besides  his  confused  hopes  that  Mrs. 
Dolly  would  leave  something  handsome  to  him  or  his 
family,  thought  himself  obliged  to  her  for  having  given 
a  helping  band  to  his  father,  when  he  was  in  distress; 
and  therefore  he  wished  to  bear  with  her  humours, 
and  to  make  her  happy  in  his  house.  He  knew  that 
the  lottery  ticket  was  uppermost  in  her  mind,  and  the 
moment  he  touched  upon  that  subject  she  brightened 
up.  She  told  him  she  had  had  a  dream;  and  she  had 
great  faith  in  dreams:  and  she  had  dreamed,  three 
times  over,  that  he  had  bought  number  339  in  the 
lottery,  and  that  it  had  come  up  a  ten  thousand  pound 
prizel 

"Well,  Ellen,"  said  Maurice,  "IVe  half  a  mind  to 
try  my  luck;  and  it  can  do  us  no  barm,  for  I'll  only 
put  off  buying  the  cow  this  year." 

"Nay,"  Said  Mrs.  Dolly,  "why  so?  may  be  you 
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don't  know  what  I  know,  that  EUen's  as  rieh  as  a  Jew? 
She  has  a  cunning  little  cupboard,  in  the  wall  yonder, 
that  I  see  her  putting  monej  into  every  day  of  her 
life,  and  none  goes  out." 

Ellen  immediately  went  and  drew  back  a  small 
sliding  oak  door  in  the  wainscot,  and  took  out  a  glove, 
in  which  some  money  was  wrapped;  she  put  it  alto- 
gether  in  her  husband's  hand,  saying,  with  a  good- 
humoured  smile,  "There  ismyyear's  spinning,  Maurice: 
I  only  thought  to  have  made  more  of  it  before  I  gave 
it  you.     Do  what  you  please  with  it." 

Maurice  was  so  much  moved  by  his  wife's  kind- 
iiess,  that  he  at  the  moment  determined  to  give  up  his 
lottery  scheme,  of  which,  he  knew,  she  did  not  ap- 
prove.  But,  though  a  good-natured,  well-meaning  man, 
he  was  of  an  irresolute  character;  and  even  when  he 
saw  what  w^  best  to  be  done,  had  not  courage  to 
persist  As  he  was  Coming  home  from  work,  a  few 
days  after  Ellen  had  given  him  the  money,  he  saw,  in 
one  of  the  streets  of  Derby,  a  house  with  large  Windows 
finely  illuminated,  and  read  the  words  "Lottery-office 
of  Fortunatus,  Gould,  and  Co.  At  this  office  was  sold 
the  fortunate  ticket,  which  came  up  on  Monday  last  a 
twenty  thousand  pound  prize.  Keady  money  paid  for 
prizes  immediately  on  demand. 

The  15,000/.       ^ 
10,000/. 
5,000/. 
still  in  the  wheel.  None  but  the  brave  deserve  a  prize." 

Whilst  Maurice  was  gazing  at  this  and  other  similar 
advertisements,  which  were  exhibited  in  various  bright 
colours  in  this  tempting  window,  his  desire  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  lottery  retumed;  and  he  was  just  going 
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into  the  office  to  purchase  a  ticket,  wben  Inckily  he 
found  that  he  had  not  his  leathem  purse  in  his  pocket. 
He  walked  on,  and  presently  brushed  by  some  one;  it 
was  William  Deane,  who  was  looking  very  eagerly 
over  some  old  books,  at  a  bookseller's  stall.  "I  wish 
I  had  but  money  to  treat  myself  with  some  of  these," 
Said  William:  "but  I  cannot-,  they  cost  such  a  deal  of 
money,  having  all  these  prints  in  them." 

"We  can  lend  you, — no,  we  can't  neither,"  cried 
Maurice,  stopping  himself  short;  for  he  recoUected  that 
he  could  not  both  lend  his  friend  money  to  buy  the 
books  and  buy  a  lottery  ticket.  He  was  in  great  doubt 
which  he  should  do;  and  walked  on  with  William,  in 
silence.  "So,  then,"  cried  he  at  last,  "you  would  not 
advise  me  to  put  into  the  lottery?" 

"Nay,"  Said  William  laughing,  "it  is  not  for  me  to 
advise  you  about  it,  now;  for  I  know  you  are  consider- 
ing  whether  you  had  best  put  it  into  the  lottery  or 
lend  me  the  money  to  buy  these  books.  Now,  I  hope 
you  don't  think  I  was  looking  to  my  own  interest  in 
what  I  Said  the  other  day;  for  I  can  assure  you,  I  had 
no  thoughts  of  meeting  with  these  books  at  that  time, 
and  did  not  know  that  you  had  any  money  to  spare." 

"Say  no  more  about  it,"  replied  Maurice.  "Don't 
I  know  you  are  an  honest  fellow,  and  would  lend  me 
the  money  if  I  wanted  it?  You  shall  have  it  as  soon 
as  ever  we  get  home.  Only  mind  and  stand  by  me 
stoutly,  if  Mrs.  Dolly  begins  any  more  about  the  lot- 
tery." 

Mrs.  Dolly  did  not  fail  to  renew  her  attacks;  and 
she  was  both  provoked  and  astonished  when  she  found 
that  the  contents  of  the  leathem  purse  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  William  Deane. 
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"Books,  indeed!  To  buy  books  forsooth!  What 
business  bad  sucb  a  one  as  he  with, books  ?'^  Sbe  bad 
Seen  a  deal  of  life,  sbe  said,  and  never  saw  no  good 
come  of  bookisb  bodies;  and  sbe  was  sorry  to  see  tbat 
her  own  darling,  George,  was  taking  to  tbe  bookisb 
line,  and  tbat  bis  motber  encouraged  bim  in  it.  Sbe 
would  lay  ber  best  sbawl,  sbe  said,  to  a  ganze  band- 
kercbief,  tbat  William  Deane  would,  sooner  or  later, 
beggar  bimself,  and  all  tbat  belonged  to  bim,  hj  bis 
books  and  bis  gimcracks;  "and  if  George  were  my 
son,"  continued  sbe,  raising  ber  voice,  "Fd  soon  eure 
bim  of  prying  and  poring  into  tbat  man's  picture- 
books,  and  foUowing  bim  up  and  down  witb  wbeels 
and  mecbanic  macbines,  wbicb  will  never  come  to  no 
good,  nor  never  make  a  gentleman  of  bim,  as  a  ticket 
in  tbe  lottery  migbt  and  would." 

All  moutbs  were  open  at  once  to  defend  William. 
Maurice  declared  be  was  tbe  most  industrious  man  in 
tbe  parisb;  tbat  bis  books  never  kept  bim  from  bis 
work,  but  always  kept  bim  from  tbe  alebouse  and  bad 
Company,  and  tbat,  as  to  bis  gimcracks  and  macbines, 
be  never  laid  out  a  fartbing  upon  tbem  but  wbat  be 
got  by  working  on  bolidays,  and  odd  times,  wben  otber 
folks  were  idling  or  tippHng.  His  master,  wbo  under- 
stood  tbe  like  of  tbose  tbings,  said,  before  all  tbe  work- 
men  at  tbe  mills,  tbat  William  Deane's  macbines  were 
main  clever,  and  migbt  come  to  bring  in  a  deal  of 
money  for  bim  and  bis. 

"Wby,"  continued  Maurice,  "tbere  was  Mr.  Ark- 
wrigbt,  tbe  man  tbat  first  set  a  going  all  our  cotton 
frames  bere,  was  no  better  tban  William  Deane,  and 
yet  came  at  last  to  make  a  power  of  money.  It  Stands 
to  reason,  any  bow,  tbat  William  Deane  is  burting 
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nobody,  nor  himself  neither;  and,  moreover,  he  may 
divert  himself  his  own  way,  without  being  taken  to 
task  by  man,  woman,  or  child.  As  to  children,  he^s 
very  good  to  my  child;  there's  one  loves  him,"  point- 
ing  to  George,  "and  I'm  glad  of  it:  for  I  should  be 
ashamed,  so  I  should,  that  my  flesh  and  blood  shonld 
be  in  any  ways  disregardfdl  or  ungracious  to  those  that 
be  kind  and  good  to  them." 

Mrs.  Dolly,  swelling  with  anger,  repeated  in  a 
scornful  voice,  "Disregardful,  ungracious!  I  wonder 
folks  can  talk  so  to  me!  But  this  is  all  the  gratitude 
one  meets  with,  in  this  world,  for  all  one  does.  Well, 
well!  Tm  an  old  woman,  and  shall  soon  be  out  of 
people's  way;  and  then  they  will  be  sorry  they  did  not 
use  me  better;  and  then  they^U  bethink  them  that  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  gain  a  friend  as  to  lose  a  friend;  and 
then " 

Here  Mrs.  Dolly's  voice  was  stopped  by  her  sobs; 
and  Maurice,  who  was  a  very  good-natured  man,  and 
much  disposed  to  gratitude,  said  he  begged  her  pardon 
a  thousand  times,  if  he  had  done  any  thing  to  ofPend 
her;  and  declared  his  only  wish  was  to  please  and 
satisfy  her,  if  she  would  but  teil  him  how. 

She  continued  sobbing,  without  making  any  answer, 
for  some  time:  but  at  last  she  cried,  "My  ad — my  ad 
— my  ad-vice  is  never  taken  in  any  thing!" 

Maurice  declared  he  was  ready  to  take  her  advice, 
if  that  was  the  only  way  to  make  her  easy  in  her 
mind.  "I  know  what  you  mean,  now,"  added  he:  "you 
are  still  harping  upon  the  lottery  ticket.  Well,  I'll 
buy  a  ticket  this  day  week,  after  I've  sold  the  cow  I 
bought  at  the  fair.  Will  you  have  done  sobbing,  now, 
Cousin  Dolly?" 
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"Indeed,  cousin  Maurice,  it  is  only  for  your  own 
sake  I  speak,"  said  she,  wiping  her  eyes.  "You  know 
you  was  always  a  favomite  of  mine  from  your  child- 
hood  np;  I  nursed  you,  and  had  you  on  my  knee,  and 
foretold  often  and  often  you  would  make  a  fortune,  so 
I  did.  And  will  you  buy  the  ticket  I  dreamed  about, 
hey?" 

Maurice  assured  her  that,  if  it  was  to  be  had,  he 
would.  The  cow  was  accordingly  sold  the  foUowing 
week,  and  the  ticket  in  the  lottery  was  bought.  It 
was  not,  however,  the  number  about  which  Mrs.  Dolly 
had  dreamed,  for  that  was  already  purchased  by  some 
other  person.  The  ticket  Maurice  bought  was  number 
80;  and,  after  he  had  got  it,  his  cousin  Dolly  con- 
tinnally  deplored  that  it  was  not  the  very  number  of 
which  she  dreamed.  It  would  have  been  better  not  to 
have  taken  her  advice  at  all  than  to  have  taken  it 
when  it  was  too  late. 

Maurice  was  an  easy-tempered  man,  and  loved 
quiet;  and  when  he  found  that  he  was  reproached  for 
something  or  other  whenever  he  came  into  his  own 
house,  he  began  to  dislike  the  thought  of  going  home 
after  his  day's  work,  and  loitered  at  public-houses  some- 
times,  but  more  frequently  at  the  lottery-office.  As 
the  lottery  was  now  drawing,  his  whole  thoughts  were 
fixed  upon  his  ticket;  and  he  neglected  his  work  at  the 
manufactory.  "What  signify  a  few  Shillings  wages, 
more  or  less?"  said  he  to  himself.  "If  my  ticket  should 
come  up  a  prize,  it  makes  a  rieh  man  of  me  at  once." 

His  ticket  at  last  was  drawn  a  prize  of  five  thou- 
sand  pounds!  He  was  almost  out  of  his  senses  with 
joy!  He  ran  home  to  teil  the  news.  "A  prize!  a  prize, 
Dolly!"  cried  he,  as  soon  as  he  had  breath  to  speak. 
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"That  comes  of  taking  my  advice!"  said  Dolly. 

"A  five  thousand  pound  prize!  my  dear  Ellen," 
cried  he,  and  down  he  kicked  her  spinning-wheel. 

"I  wish  we  may  be  as  happy  with  it  as  we  have 
been  without  it,  Maurice,"  said  Ellen;  and  calmly  lifted 
her  spinning-wheel  up  again. 

"No  more  spinning-wheels ! "  cried  Maurice;  "no 
more  spinning!  no  more  work!  We  have  nothing  to  do 
now  but  to  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  Wife,  I 
say,  put  by  that  wheel." 

"You're  a  lady  now;  and  ought  to  look  and  behave 
like  a  lady,"  added  Mrs.  Dolly,  stretching  up  her 
head,  "and  not  stand  moping  over  an  old  spinning- 
wheel." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  look  and  behave  like  a 
lady,"  said  Ellen,  and  sighed:  "but  I  hopes  Maurice 
won't  love  me  the  less  for  that." 

Mrs.  Dolly  was  for  some  time  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  pleasure  of  laying  out  money,  and  "preparing," 
as  she  said,  "to  look  like  somebody."  She  had  many 
acquaintances  at  Paddington,  she  said,  and  she  knew 
of  a  very  snug  house  there,  where  they  could  all  live 
very  genteel, 

She  was  impatient  to  go  thither,  for  two  reasons; 
that  she  might  make  a  figure  in  the  eyes  of  these  ac- 
quaintances, and  that  she  might  get  Maurice  and  litüe 
George  away  from  William  Deane,  who  was  now  be- 
come  more  than  ever  the  object  of  her  aversion  and 
contempt;  for  he  actually  advised  bis  friend  not  to 
think  of  living  in  idleness,  though  he  had  five  thou- 
sand pounds.  William  moreover  recommended  it  to 
him  to  put  his  money  out  to  interest,  or  to  dispose  of 
a  good  part  of  it  in  stocking  a  farm,   or  in  fitting  out 
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a  shop.  Ellen,  being  a  farmer's  daught^r,  knew  well 
the  management  of  a  dairy,  and,  when  a  girl,  had 
also  assisted  in  a  haberdasber^s  shop,  that  was  kept  in 
Derby  by  her  uncle;  so  sbe  was  able  and  willing,  she 
Said,  to  assist  her  husband  in  whichever  of  these  ways 
of  life  he  should  take  to. 

Maurice,  irresolute  and  desirous  of  pleasing  all 
parties,  at  last  said,  it  would  be  as  well,  seeing  they 
were  now  rieh  enough  not  to  mind  such  a  journey, 
just  to  go  to  Paddington  and  look  about  'em;  and  if 
so  be  they  could  not  settle  there  in  comfort,  why  still 
they  might  see  a  bit  of  London  town,  and  take  their 
pleasure  for  a  month  or  so;  and  he  hoped  William 
Deane  would  come  along  with  them,  and  it  should  not 
be  a  farthing  out  of  his  pocket. 

Little  George  said  every  thing  he  could  think  of  to 
persuade  his  King  Deane  to  go  with  them,  and  almost 
pulled  him  to  the  coach  door,  when  they  were  setting 
off;  but  William  could  not  leave  his  master  and  his 
business.  The  child  clung  with  his  legs  and  arms  so 
fast  to  him  that  they  were  forced  to  drag  him  into  the 
carriage. 

"  You'U  find  plenty  of  Mends  at  Paddington,  who'll 
give  you  many  pretty  things.  Dry  your  eyes,  and  see ! 
youVe  in  a  coach!"   said  Mrs.  Dolly. 

George  dried  his  eyes  directly,  for  he  was  ashamed 
of  crying;  but  he  answered,  "I  don't  care  for  your 
pretty  things.  I  shall  not  find  my  good  dear  King 
Deane  any  where;"  and,  leaning  upon  his  mother's 
lap,  he  twirled  round  the  wheel  of  a  little  cart,  which 
William  Deane  had  given  him,  and  which  he  carried 
under  his  arm  as  his  greatest  treasure. 

Ellen  was  delighted  to  see  signs  of  such  a  grateful 
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and  affectiouate  disposition  in  her  son,  and  all  her 
thoughts  were  bent  upon  him;  whilst  Mrs.  Dolly 
chattered  on  about  her  acquaintance  at  Paddington, 
and  her  satisfaction  at  finding  herseif  in  a  coach  once 
again.  Her  satisfaction  was  not,  however,  of  long  con- 
tinnance;  for  she  grew  so  sick  that  she  was  obliged,  or 
thought  herseif  obliged,  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  to 
have  recourse  to  her  cordial  bottle.  Her  spirits  were 
at  last  raised  so  much,  that  she  became  extremely  com- 
municative,  and  she  laid  open  to  Maurice  and  Ellen 
all  her  plans  of  future  pleasure  and  expense. 

"In  the  first  place,"  said  she,  "I  am  heartily  glad 
now  I  have  got  you  awaj  from  that  cottage  that  was 
not  fit  to  live  in-,  and  from  certain  folks  that  shall  be 
nameless,  that  would  have  one  live  all  one^s  life  like 
scrubs,  like  themselves.  You  must  know  that  when 
we  get  to  Paddington,  the  first  thing  I  shall  do  shall 
be  to  buy  a  handsome  coach." 

"A  coach!"  exclaimed  Maurice  and  Ellen,  with 
extreme  astonishment. 

"A  coach,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Dolly.  "I  say  a 
coach." 

"I  say  we  shall  be  ruined,  then,"  said  Maurice; 
"and  laughed  at  into  the  bargain." 

"La!  you  don't  know  what  money  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Dolly.  "Why  haven't  you  five  thousand  pounds,  man? 
You  don't  know  what  can  be  done  with  five  thousand 
pounds,  cousin  Maurice." 

"No,  nor  you  neither,  cousin  Dolly;  or  you'd  never 
talk  of  setting  up  your  coach." 

"Why  not,  pray?  I  know  what  a  coach  costs  as 
well  as  another.  I  know  we  can  have  a  second-hand 
coach,  and  we  need  not  teil  nobody  that  it's  second-hand, 
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for  about  a  hundred  pounds.  And  what's  a  hundred 
pounds  out  of  five  thousand?" 

"But  if  weVe  a  coach,  we  must  have  horses,  must 
not  we?"  Said  Ellen,  "and  they'U  cost  a  hundred 
more." 

"Oh,  we  can  have  job  horses,  that  will  cost  us 
little  or  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Dolly. 

"Say  150/.  a-year,"  replied  Maurice;  "for  I  heard 
my  master's  coachman  telling  that  the  livery-keeper  in 
London  declared  as  how  he  made  nothing  by  letting 
him  have  job  horses  for  1601.  a-year." 

"We  are  to  have  our  own  coach,"  said  Dolly,  "and 
that  will  be  cheaper,  you  know." 

"But  the  coach  won't  last  for  ever,"  said  Ellen; 
"it  must  be  mended,  and  that  will  cost  something." 

"It  is  time  enough  to  think  of  that  when  the  coach 
wants  mending,"  said  Mrs.  Dolly;  who,  without  giving 
herself  the  trouble  of  calculating,  seemed  to  be  con- 
vinced  that  every  thing  might  be  done  for  üyq  thou- 
sand  pounds.  "I  must  let  you  know  a  little  secret," 
continued  she.  "I  have  written,  that  is,  got  a  friend  to 
write,  to  have  the  house  at  Paddington  taken  for  a 
year;  for  I  know  it's  quite  the  thing  for  us,  and  we 
are  only  to  give  fifty  pounds  a-year  for  it:  and  you 
know  that  one  thousand  pounds  would  pay  that  rent 
for  twenty  years  to  come." 

"But  then,"  said  Ellen,  "you  will  want  to  do  a 
great  many  other  things  with  that  thousand  pounds. 
There's  the  coach  you  mentioned;  and  you  said  we 
must  keep  a  footboy,  and  must  see  a  deal  of  Company, 
and  must  not  grudge  to  buy  clothes,  and  that  we  could 
not  foUow  any  trade,  nor  have  a  farm,  nor  do  any 
thing  to  make  money;   so  we  must  live  on  upon  what 
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we  have.  Now  let  us  count,  and  see  how  we  shall  do 
it.  Yon  know,  Maurice,  that  William  Deane  inquired 
abont  what  we  could  get  for  our  üyq  thousand  pounds, 
if  we  put  it  out  to  interest?" 

"Ay;  two  hundred  a-year,  he  seid." 

"Well,  we  pay  fifty  pounds  a-year  for  the  rent  of 
the  house,  and  a  hundred  a-year  we  three  and  the  boy 
must  have  to  live  upon,  and  there  is  but  üfty  pounds 
a-year  left." 

Mrs.  Dolly,  with  some  reluctance,  gave  up  the 
notion  of  the  coach;  and  Ellen  proposed  that  five 
hundred  pounds  should  be  laid  out  in  Aimishing  a 
haberdasher's  shop,  and  that  the  rest  of  their  money 
should  be  put  out  to  interest,  tili  it  was  wanted. 
"Maurice  and  I  can  take  care  of  the  shop  very  well; 
and  we  can  live  well  enough  upon  what  we  make  by 
it,"  Said  Ellen. 

Mrs.  Dolly  opposed  the  idea  of  keeping  a  shop; 
and  observed  that  they  should  not,  in  that  case,  be 
gentlefolks.  Besides,  she  said,  she  was  sure  the  people 
of  the  house  she  had  taken  would  never  let  it  be 
tumed  into  a  shop. 

What  Mrs.  Dolly  had  said  was  indeed  true.  When 
they  got  to  Paddington,  they  found  that  the  house  was 
by  no  means  fit  for  a  shop;  and  as  the  bargain  was 
made  for  a  year,  and  they  could  not  get  it  off  their 
hands  without  considerable  loss,  Ellen  was  forced  to 
put  off  her  prudent  scheme.  In  the  mean  time  she 
determined  to  learn  how  to  keep  accounts  properly. 

There  was  a  small  garden  belonging  to  the  honse, 
in  which  George  set  to  work;  and  though  he  could  do 
little  more  than  pull  up  the  weeds,  yet  this  kept  him 
out  of  mischief  and  idleness;   and  she  sent  him  to  a 
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day-school,  where  he  would  leam  to  read,  write,  and 
cast  accounts.  When  he  came  home  in  the  evenings, 
he  used  to  show  her  his  copy-book,  and  read  his 
lesson,  and  say  his  spelling  to  her,  while  she  was  at 
work.  His  master  said  it  was  a  pleasure  to  teach  him, 
he  was  so  eager  to  learn;  and  Ellen  was  glad  that  she 
had  money  enough  to  pay  for  having  her  boy  well 
taught.  Mrs.  Dolly,  all  this  time,  was  sitting  and 
gossiping  amongst  her  acquaintance  in  Paddington. 
These  acquaintance  were  people  whom  she  had  seen 
when  they  visited  the  housekeeper  in  the  great  family 
where  she  was  laundry-maid;  and  she  was  very  proud 
to  show  them  that  she  was  now  a  finer  person  than 
even  the  housekeeper,  who  was  formerly  the  object  of 
her  envy.  She  had  tea-drinking  parties,  and  sometimes 
dinner  parties,  two  or  three  in  a  week;  and  hired  a 
footboy,  and  laughed  at  Ellen  for  her  low  notions,  and 
dissuaded  Maurice  from  all  industrious  schemes;  still 
saying  to  him,  "Oh,  you'll  have  time  enough  to  think 
o£  going  to  work  when  you  have  spent  all  your 
money." 

Maurice,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  be  at  work 
for  several  hours  in  the  day,  at  first  thought  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  to  walk  about,  as  Mrs.  Dolly  said,  like 
a  gentleman,  without  having  any  thing  to  do;  but 
when  he  came  to  try  it,  he  found  himself  more  tired 
by  this  way  of  life  than  he  had  ever  feit  himself  in 
the  cotton-mills  at  Derby.  He  gaped  and  gaped,  and 
lounged  about  every  moming,  and  looked  a  hundred 
times  at  his  new  watch,  and  put  it  to  his  ear  to  listen 
whether  it  was  going,  the  time  seemed  to  him  to  pass 
so  slowly.  Sometimes  he  sauntered  through  the  town, 
came  back  again,  and  stood  at  his  own  door  looking 
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at  dogs  fighting  for  a  bone;  at  otbers,  he  went  into 
the  kitchen,  to  learn  what  there  was  to  be  for  dinner, 
and  to  watch  the  maid  cooking,  or  the  boj*  cleaning 
knives.  It  was  a  great  relief  for  him  to  go  into  the 
room  where  bis  wife  was  at  work:  but  he  never  would 
have  been  able  to  get  through  a  year  in  this  way 
without  the  assistance  of  a  pretty  little  black  horse,  for 
which  he  paid  thirty  guineas.  Döring  a  month  he 
was  very  happy  in  riding  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  Edff eware-road :  but  presently  the  horse  feil  lame: 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  spavined  and  broken- 
winded;  and  the  Jockey  from  whom  Maurice  bought 
him  was  no  where  to  be  found.  Maurice  sold  the  horse 
for  ßye  guineas,  and  bought  a  fine  bay  for  forty,  which 
he  was  certain  would  tum  out  well,  seeing  he  paid 
such  a  good  price  for  him;  but  the  bay  scarcdy  proved 
better  than  the  black.  How  he  managed  it  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  seems  he  was  not  so  skilful  in  horses  as 
in  cotton-weaving;  for  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  had 
no  horse,  and  had  lost  fifty  guineas  by  bis  bargains. 

Another  hundred  guineas  were  gone,  nobody  in 
the  family  but  himself  knew  how:  but  he  resolved  to 
waste  no  more  money  and  began  the  new  year  well, 
by  opening  a  haberdasher's  shop  in  Paddington.  The 
fitting  up  this  shop  cost  them  five  hundred  pounds;  it 
was  tolerably  stocked,  and  Ellen  was  so  active,  and 
so  attentive  to  all  customers,  that  she  brought  numbers 
to  Maurice  Robinson's  new  shop.  They  made  füll 
twelve  per  cent.  upon  all  they  sold;  and,  in  six  months, 
had  tumed  three  hundred  pounds  twice,  and  had 
gained  the  profit  of  seventy-two  pounds.  Maurice, 
however,  had  got  such  a  habit  of  lounging,  during  bis 
year  of  idleness,  that  he  could  not  relish  steady  attend- 
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ance  in  the  shop:  he  was  often  out,  frequentlj  came 
home  late  at  night,  and  Ellen  observed  that  he  some- 
times  looked  extremely  melancholy;  but  when  she 
asked  him  whether  he  was  ill,  or  what  ailed  him,  he 
always  tnmed  away,  answering,  "Nothing — nothing 
aus  me.     Why  do  je  fancy  any  thing  ails  me?" 

Alas!  it  was  no  fancy.  Ellen  saw  too  plainly,  that 
something  was  going  WTong:  but  as  her  husband  per- 
sisted  in  silence,  she  could  not  teil  how  to  assist  or 
comfort  him. 

Mrs.  Dolly  in  the  mean  time  was  going  on  spend- 
ing  her  money  in  junketing.  She  was,  besides,  no 
longer  satisfied  with  taking  her  spoonful  of  brandy  in 
every  dish  of  tea;  she  found  herseif  uncomfortable,  she 
Said,  unless  she  took  every  moming  fasting  a  fall  glass 
of  the  good  cordial  recommended  to  her  by  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Joddrell,  the  apothecary's  wife.  Now  this  good 
cordial,  in  piain  English,  was  a  strong  dram.  Ellen, 
in  the  gentlest  manner  she  could,  represented  to  Mrs. 
Dolly  that  she  was  hurting  her  health,  and  was  ex- 
posing herseif,  by  this  increasing  habit  of  drinking; 
but  she  replied  with  anger,  that  what  she  took  was  for 
the  good  of  her  health;  that  everybody  knew  best 
what  agreed  with  them;  that  she  should  trust  to  her 
own  feelings;  and  that  nobody  need  talk,  when  all  she 
took  came  out  of  the  apothecary^s  shop,  and  was  paid 
for  honestly  with  her  own  money. 

Besides  what  came  out  of  the  apothecary's  shop, 
Mrs.  Dolly  found  it  agreed  with  her  constantly  to  drink 
a  pot  of  porter  at  dinner,  and  another  at  supper;  and 
always  when  she  had  a  cold,  and  she  had  often  a  cold, 
she  drank  large  basins  füll  of  white  wine  whey,  "to 
throw  off  her  cold,"  as  she  said. 

Populär  Tales.  L  16 
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Then  by  degrees,  ßhe  lost  her  appetite,  and.found 
she  could  eat  nothing,  nnless  she  liad  a  glass  of  brandy 
at  dinner.  Small  beer,  sbe  discovered,  did  not  agree 
with  her;  so  at  luncheon  thne  sbe  always  had  a 
tumbler  fall  of  brandy  and  water.  This  she  carefully 
mixed  herseif,  and  put  less  and  less  water  in  every 
day,  becanse  brandy,  she  was  convinced,  was  more 
wholesome  for  some  constitutions  than  water;  and 
brandy  and  peppermint,  taken  together,  was  an  in- 
fallible  remedy  for  all  complaints,  low  spirits  inclnded. 
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Mrs.  Dolly  never  fonnd  herseif  comfortable,  more- 
over,  unless  she  dined  abroad  two  or  three  days  in  the 
week,  at  a  public-house,  near  Paddington,  where  she 
said  she  was  more  at  home  than  she  was  any  where 
eise.  There  was  a  bowling-green  at  this  public-house, 
and  it  was  a  place  to  which  tea-drinking  parties  re- 
sorted.  Now  Mrs.  Dolly  often  wanted  to  take  little 
George  out  with  her  to  these  parties,  and  said,  "It  is 
a  pity  and  shame  to  keep  the  poor  thing  always  mewed 
up  at  home,  without  ever  letting  him  have  any  plea- 
sure!  Would  not  you  like  to  go  with  me,  George  dear, 
in  the  one-horse  chaise?  and  would  not  you  bfe  glad  to 
have  cakes,  and  tea,  and  all  the  good  things  that  are 
to  be  had?" 

"I  should  like  to  go  in  the  one-horse  chaise,  to  be 
sure,  and  to  have  cakes  and  tea;  but  I  should  not  like 
to  go  with  you,  because  mother  does  not  choose  it," 
answered  George,  in  bis  usual  piain  way  of  speaking. 
Ellen,  who  had  often  seen  Mrs.  Dolly  offer  him  wine 
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and  puncli  to  drink,  by  way  of  a  treat,  was  a&aid  he 
nüght  gradoally  leam  to  love  spirituous  liqnors;  and 
tbat  if  he  acquired  a  habit  of  drinking  such  wben  he 
was  a  boy,  he  would  become  a  drunkard  when  he 
shonld  grow  to  be  a  man.  George  was  now  abnost 
nine  years  old;  and  he  conld  understand  the  reason 
why  bis  mother  desired  that  he  would  not  drink 
spiritnons  liquors.  She  once  pointed  ont  to  him  a 
dronken  man,  who  was  reelmg  along  the  street,  and 
bawling  ridiculous  nonsense:  be  had  quite  lost  bis 
senses,  and  as  he  did  not  attend  to  the  noise  of  a  car- 
riage  Coming  fast  bebind  him,  be  conld  not  get  out  of 
the  way  time  enough,  and  the  coachman  could  not  stop 
bis  horses;  so  the  drunken  man  was  thrown  down,  and 
the  wbeel  of  the  carriage  went  over  bis  leg,  and  broke 
it  in  a  shocking  manner.  George  saw  him  carried 
towards  bis  bome,  writbing  and  groaning  witb  pain. 
*^See  what  comes  of  drunkenness!''  said  Ellen. 

She  stopped  the  people,  who  were  carrying  the  hurt 
man  past  her  door,  and  had  him  brought  in  and  laid 
npon  a  bed,  wbilst  a  stirgeon  was  sent  for.  George 
stood  beside  the  bed  in  silence;  and  the  words  "See 
what  comes  of  dronkenness!''  sounded  in  bis  ears. 

Anotber  time,  bis  mother  pointed  out  to  him  a  man 
with  terribly  swollen  legs,  and  a  red  face  blotched  all 
over,  lifted  out  of  a  fine  coach  by  two  footmen  in  fine 
liveries.  The  man  leaned  upon  a  gold-headed  cane, 
after  he  was  lifted  from  bis  carriage,  and  tried  with 
bis  other  band  to  take  off  bis  .bat  to  a  lady,  who  asked 
bim  how  be  did;  but  bis  band  shook  so  much  tbat, 
when  he  had  got  bis  hat  off,  be  could  not  put  it  rightly 
npon  bis  head,  and  bis  footman  put  it  on  for  him.  The 
boys  in  the  street  langhed  at  bim.     "Poor  manP^  said 
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Ellen;   "that  is  Squire  L ,  who,  as  you  heard  the 

apothecary  say,  has  drunk  harder  in  his  day  than  any 
man  that  ever  he  knew;  and  this  is  what  he  has  brought 
himself  to  by  drinking!  All  the  physic  in  the  apothe- 
cary's  shop  cannot  make  him  well  again!  No;  nor 
can  his  fine  coach  and  fine  footmen  any  more  make 
him  easy  or  happy,  poor  man!" 

George  exclaimed,  "I  wonder  how  people  can  be 
such  fools  as  to  be  drunkards!  I  will  never  be  a 
drunkard,  mother;  and  now  I  know  the  reason  why 
you  desired  me  not  to  drink  the  wine,  when  Mrs.  Dolly 
used  to  say  to  me,  'Down  with  it,  George  dear,  it  will 
do  ye  no  härm.' " 

These  circumstances  made  such  an  impression  upon 
George  that  there  was  no  further  occasion  to  watch 
him;  he  always  pushed  away  the  glass  when  Mrs.  Dolly 
fiUed  it  for  him. 

One  day  his  mother  said  to  him,  "Now  I  can  trost 
you  to  take  care  of  yourself,  George,  I  shall  not  watch 
you.  Mrs.  Dolly  is  going  to  a  bowling-green  tea-party 
this  evening,  and  has  asked  you  to  go  with  her;  and  I 
have  told  her  you  shall." 

George  accordingly  went  with  Mrs.  Dolly  to  the 
bowling-green.  The  Company  drank  tea  out  of  doors, 
in  summer-houses.  After  tea,  Mrs.  Dolly  bid  George 
go  and  look  at  the  bowling-green;  and  George  was 
very  well  entertained  with  seeing  the  people  playing 
at  bowls;  but  when  it  grew  late  in  the  evening,  and 
when  the  Company  began  to  go  away,  George  looked 
about  for  Mrs.  Dolly.  She  was  not  in  the  summer- 
house,  where  they  had  drunk  tea,  nor  was  she  any 
where  upon  the  terrace  round  the  bowling-green;  so  he 
went  to  the  public-house  in  search  of  her,   and  at  last 
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fonnd  her  standing  at  the  bar  with  the  landlady.  Her 
face  was  very  red,  and  she  had  a  large  glass  of  brandy 
in  her  band,  into  wbich  tbe  landlady  was  pouring  some 
drops,  whicb  sbe  said  were  excellent  for  tbe  stomacb. 

Mrs.  Dolly  started  so  wben  sbe  saw  George,  tbat 
sbe  tbrew  down  balf  ber  glass  of  brandy.  "Bloss  ns, 
ebild!  I  tbougbt  you  were  safe  at  tbe  bowling-green," 
said  sbe. 

"I  saw  every  body  going  away,"  answered  George; 
"so  I  tbougbt  it  was  time  to  look  for  you,  and  to  go 
bome." 

"But  before  you  go,  my  dear  little  gentleman," 
said  tbe  landlady,  "you  must  eat  one  of  tbese  tarts, 
for  my  sake."  As  sbe  spoke,  sbe  gave  George  a  little^ 
tart:  "and  bere,"  added  sbe,  "you  must  drink  my 
bealth  too  in  sometbing  good.  Don't  be  afraid,  love; 
it's  notb^ng  tbat  will  burt  you:  it's  very  sweet  and 
mce. 

"It  is  wine,  or  spirits  of  some  sort  or  otber,  I 
know  by  tbe  smell,"  said  George;  "and  I  will  not  drink 
it,  tbank  you,  ma'am." 

"Tbe  boy's  a  fool!"  said  Mrs.  Dolly;  "but  it's  bis 
motber's  fault.  Sbe  won't  let  bim  taste  any  tbing 
strenger  tban  water.  But  now  your  motber's  not  by, 
you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Dolly,  winking  at  tbe  landlady; 
"now  your  motber's  not  by " 

"Yes,  and  nobody  will  teil  of  you,"  added  tbe  land- 
lady; "so  do  wbat  you  like:  drink  it  down,  love." 

"No!"  cried  George,  pusbing*away  tbe  glass  wbicb 
Mrs.  Dolly  beld  to  bis  Ups.  "No!  no!  no!  I  say.  I 
will  not  do  any  tbing  now  my  motber's  not  by,  tbat  I 
would  not  do  if  sbe  was  bere  in  tbis  room." 

"Well;  busb,  busb;  and  don't  bawl  so  loud  tbougb," 
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Said  Mrs.  Dolly,  who  saw,  what  George  did  not  see,  a 
gentleman  that  was  standing  at  tbe  door  of  the  parlour 
opposite  to  them,  and  wlio  conld  hear  every  thing  that 
was  saying  at  the  bar. 

"I  say,"  continued  George,  in  a  loud  voice,  "mother 
told  me  she  could  trust  me  to  take  care  of  myself  ;  and 
so  I  will  take  care  of  myself;  and  I  am  not  a  fool,  no 
more  is  mother,   I  know,  for  she  told  me  the  reasons 

why  it  is  not  good  to  drink  spirituons ."  Mrs.  Dolly 

pnshed  him  away,  without  giving  him  time  to  finish 
his  sentence,  bidding  him  go  and  see  wbether  the  gig 
was  ready;  for  it  was  time  to  be  going  home. 

As  George  was  standing  in  the  yard,  looking  at 
the  mechanism  of  the  one-horse  chaise  and  observing 
how  the  horse  was  put  to,  somebody  tapped  him  upon 
the  Shoulder,  and  looking  up,  he  saw  a  gentleman  with 
a  very  good-natured  countenance,  who  smiled  upon  him, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  was  the  little  boy  who  had 
just  been  talking  so  loud  in  the  bar? 

"Yes,  sir,"  says  George.  "You  seem  to  be  a  good 
little  boy,"  added  he;  "and  I  liked  what  I  heard  you 
say  very  much.  So  you  will  not  do  any  thing  when 
your  mother  is  not  by,  that  you  would  not  do  if  she 
was  here — was  not  that  what  you  said?" 

"Yes,  sir;  as  well  as  I  remember." 

"And  who  is  your  mother?"  continued  the  gen- 
tleman.    "Where  does  she  live?" 

George  told  him  his  mother's  name,  and  where  she 
lived;  and  the  gentleman  said,  "I  wül  call  at  your 
mother^s  house  as  I  go  home,  and  teil  her  what  I  heard 
you  say,  and  I  will  ask  her  to  let  you  come  to  my 
house,  where  you  will  see  a  little  boy  of  your  owu 
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age,  whom  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  seen  behaye 
as  well  as  you  did  just  now." 

Mr.  Belton,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
who  took  notice  of  George,  was  a  ricli  carpet  mann- 
factarer.  He  had  a  country-house  near  Paddington; 
and  the  acquaintance  which  was  thns  begun  became  a 
sonrce  of  great  happiness  to  George.  Mr.  Belton  lent 
bim  several  entertaining  books,  and  took  bim  to  see 
many  curions  tbings  in  London.  Ellen  was  rejoieed 
to  hear  from  bim  tbe  praises  of  ber  son.  AU  tbe  plea- 
snre  of  Eilends  life  bad,  for  some  montbs  past,  depended 
npon  tbis  boy;  for  ber  busband  was  seldom  at  bome, 
and  ÜiQ  gloom  tbat  was  spread  over  bis  conntenance 
alarmed  ber,  wbenever  sbe  saw  bim.  As  for  Mrs.  Dolly, 
she  was  no  companion  for  EUen:  her  love  of  drinking 
bad  increased  to  sucb  a  degree  tbat  sbe  conld  love  no- 
tbing  eise;  and  wben  sbe  was  not  balf  intoxicated,  sbe 
was  in  sncb  low  spirits  tbat  sbe  sat  (eitber  on  tbe  side 
of  ber  bed,  or  in  ber  arm-cbair,  wrapped  in  a  sbawl) 
sigbing  and  crying,  and  see-sawing  berself;  and  some- 
times  sbe  complained  to  Maurice  tbat  Ellen  did  not 
care  wbetber  sbe  was  dead  or  alive;  and  at  otbers  tbat 
George  bad  always  sometbing  or  otber  to  do,  and 
never  liked  to  sit  in  ber  room  and  keep  ber  Company. 
Besides  all  tbis,  sbe  got  into  a  bundred  petty  quarreis 
witb  tbe  neigbbours,  wbo  bad  a  knack  of  remembering 
wbat  sbe  said  wben  sbe  was  drunk,  and  appealing  to 
ber  for  satisfaction  wben  sbe  was  sober.  Mrs.  Dolly 
regularly  expected  tbat  Ellen  sbould,  as  sbe  called  it, 
stand  ber  friend  in  tbese  altercations;  to  wbicb  Ellen 
could  not  always  in  justice  consent.  Ab!  said  Ellen 
to  berself  one  nigbt,  as  sbe  was  sitting  up  late  waiting 
for  ber  busband^s  retum  bome,  it  is  üot  the  having 
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five  thousand  pounds  that  makes  people  tappy!  When 
Maurice  loved  to  come  home  after  bis  day's  work  to 
OUT  little  cottage,  and  when  our  George  was  bis  delight, 
as  he  is  mine,  then  I  was  light  of  heart*,  bat  now  it  is 
quite  otherwise.  However,  there  is  no  use  in  com- 
plaining,  nor  in  sitting  down  to  think  upon  melancholy 
tbings;  and  Ellen  started  up  and  went  to  work,  to 
mend  one  of  her  busband's  waistcoats. 

Wbilst  she  was  at  tbis  employment,  she  listened 
continually  for  the  retum  of  Maurice.  The  clock 
Struck  twelve,  and  one,  and  no  husband  came!  She 
beard  no  noise  in  the  street  when  she  opened  her  win- 
dow,  for  every  body  but  berself  was  in  bed  and  asleep. 
At  last  she  beard  the  sound  of  footsteps;  but  it  was  so 
dark  tbat  she  could  not  see  wbo  the  person  was,  who 
continued  Walking  backwds  and  forwards,  just  tin- 
derneath  the  window. 

"Is  it  you,  Maurice?  Are  you  there,  Maurice?" 
Said  Ellen.  The  noise  of  the  footsteps  ceased,  and 
Ellen  again  said,  "Is  it  you,  Maurice?  Are  you 
there?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Maurice;  "it  is  I.  Wby  are  you 
not  abed  and  asleep,  at  this  time  of  night?" 

"I  am  waiting  for  you,"  replied  Ellen. 

"You  need  not  wait  for  me;  I  have  the  key  of  the 
house  door  in  my  pocket,  and  can  let  myself  in  when- 
ever  I  choose  it." 

"And  don't  you  choose  it  now?"  said  Ellen. 

"No.     Shut  down  the  window." 

Ellen  shut  the  window,  and  went  and  sat  down 
upon  the  side  of  her  boy*s  bed.  He  was  sleeping. 
Ellen,  who  could  not  sleep,  took  up  her  work  again, 
and  resolved  to  wait  tili  her  husband  should  come  in. 
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Ät  last,  the  key  tumed  in  the  house  door,  and  presently 
she  heard  her  husband's  steps  Coming  softly  towards 
the  room  where  she  was  sitting.  He  opened  the  door 
gently,  as  if  he  expected  to  find  her  asleep,  and  was 
afraid  of  awakening  her.  He  started  when  he  saw 
her;  and  slouching  his  hat  over  his  face,  threw  him- 
self  into  a  chair  without  speaking  a  Single  word. 
Something  terrible  has  happened  tohim,  surely!  thought 
Ellen;  and  her  hand  trembled  so  that  she  could  scarcely 
hold  her  needle,  when  she  tried  to  go  on  working. 

"What  are  yon  doing  there,  Ellen?"  said  he,  sud- 
denly  pnshing  back  his  hat. 

"I'm  only  mending  your  waistcoat,  love,"  said 
Ellen,  in  a  faltering  voice. 

"I  am  a  wretch!  a  fool!  a  miserable  wretch!"  ex- 
claimed  Maurice,  starting  up  and  striking  his  forehead 
with  violence  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 

"What  can  be  the  matter?"  said  Ellen.  "It  is 
worse  to  me  to  see  you  in  this  way,  than  to  hear  what- 
ever  misfortune  has  befallen  you.  Don't  tum  away 
from  me,  husband!  Who  in  the  world  loves  you  so 
well  as  I  do?" 

"Oh,  EUen,"  said  he,  letting  her  take  his  hand, 
but  still  turning  away,  "you  will  hate  me  when  you 
know  what  I  have  done." 

"I  cannot  hate  you,  I  believe,"  said  Ellen. 

"We  have  not  sixpence  leffc  in  the  world!"  con- 
tinued  Maurice,  vehemently.  "We  must  leave  this 
house  to-morrow;  we  must  seil  all  we  have;  I  must  go 
to  jail,  Ellen!  You  must  work  aU  the  rest  of  your 
days  harder  than  ever  you  did;  and  so  must  that  poor 
boy,  who  lies  sleeping  yonder.  He  little  thinks  that 
bis  father  has  made  a  beggar  of  him;  and  that,  whilst 
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bis  mother  was  the  best  of  mothers  to  Mm,  bis  fatber 
was  mining  bim,  ber,  and  bimself,  witb  a  pack  of 
rascals  at  tbe  gaming-table.  Ellen,  I  bave  lost  every 
sbilling  of  our  money!" 

"Is  tbat  all?"  said  Ellen.  "Tbat's  bad;  bnt  I  am 
glad  tbat  you  bave  done  notbing  wicked.  We  can 
work  bard,  and  be  bappy  again.  Only  promise  me 
now,  dear  busband,  tbat  you  will  never  game  any 
more." 

Maurice  tbrew  bimself  upon  bis  knees,  and  swore 
tbat  be  never,  to  tbe  last  bour  of  bis  life,  would  go  to 
any  gaming-table  agam,  or  play  at  any  game  of  chance. 
Ellen  tben  said  all  sbe  could  to  sootbe  and  console 
bim;  sbe  persuaded  bim  to  take  some  rest,  of  wbich 
be  was  mucb  in  need,  for  bis  looks  were  baggard,  and 
be  seemed  quite  exbausted.  He  declared  tbat  he  bad 
not  bad  a  nigbfs  good  sleep  for  many  montbs,  since 
be  bad  got  into  tbese  difficulties  by  gaming.  His 
mind  bad  been  kept  in  a  continual  flurry,  and  he 
seemed  as  if  be  bad  been  living  in  a  fever.  "The 
worst  of  it  was,  Ellen,"  said  be,  "I  could  not  bear  to 
see  you  or  tbe  boy  wben  I  bad  been  losing;  so  I  went 
on,  gaming  deeper  and  deeper,  in  bopes  of  winning 
back  wbat  I  bad  lost;  and  I  now  and  tben  won,  and 
tbey  coaxed  me  and  told  me  I  was  getting  a  run  of 
luck,  and  it  would  be  a  sin  to  tum  my  back  on  good 
fortune.  Tbis  way  I  was  'ticed  to  go  on  playing,  tili, 
wben  I  betted  bigber  and  bigber,  my  luck  left  me;  or, 
as  I  sbrewdly  suspect,  tbe  rascals  did  not  play  fair, 
and  tbey  won  stake  after  stake,  tili  tbey  made  me 
half  mad,  and  I  risked  all  I  bad  left  upon  one  throw, 
and  lost  it!  And  wben  I  found  I  bad  lost  all,  and 
tbougbt  of  Coming  bome  to  you  and  our  boy,   I  was 
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ready  to  hang  myself.  Oh,  Ellen,  if  yon  knew  all  I 
have  feit!  I  would  not  live  over  again  the  last  two 
years  for  this  room  füll  of  gold!" 

Snch  are  the  miserable  feelings,  and  such  the  life, 
of  a  gamester! 

Maurice  slept  for  a  few  hours,  or  rather  dozed, 
staiüng  now  and  then,  and  talking  of  cards  and  dice, 
and  sometimes  grinding  bis  teeth  and  clenching  bis 
band,  tili  be  wakened  himself  by  the  violence  with 
wbich  be  strack  the  side  of  the  bed. 

"I  have  bad  a  terrible  dream,  wife,"  said  be,  when 
be  opened  bis  eyes,  and  saw  Ellen  sitting  beside  bim 
on  the  bed.  At  first  be  did  not  recollect  wbat  bad 
really  bappened;  but  as  Ellen  looked  at  bim  with  sor- 
row  and  compassion  in  her  countenance,  he  gradually 
remembered  all  the  trutb;  and,  biding  bis  bead  under 
the  bed-clotbes,  he  said  be  wished  be  could  sleep  again, 
if  it  conld  be  witbout  dreaming  such  dreadful  tbings. 

It  was  in  vain  that  be  tried  to  sleep;  so  be  got  np, 
resolving  to  try  wbetber  be  could  borrow  twenty 
guineas  from  any  of  bis  friends,  to  pay  the  most  press- 
ing  of  bis  gaming  companions.  The  first  person  he 
asked  was  Mrs.  Dolly:  she  feil  into  an  hysteric  fit 
wben  she  beard  of  bis  losses;  and  it  was  not  tili  after 
she  bad  swallowed  a  double  dram  of  brandy  that  she 
was  able  to  speak,  and  to  teil  bim  that  she  was  the 
worst  person  in  the  world  be  could  have  applied  to; 
for  that  she  was  in  the  greatest  distress  herseif,  and 
all  her  dependance  in  this  world  was  upon  bim. 

Maurice  stood  in  silent  astonishment.  "Why, 
Cousin,"  said  be,  "I  thought,  and  always  believed,  that 
you  bad  a  power  of  money!  You  know,  when  you 
came  to  live  with  us,  you  told  me  so." 
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"No  matter  what  I  told  you,"  said  Mrs.  Dolly. 
"Folks  can't  live  upon  air.  Yesterday  the  landlady 
of  the  public-house  at  the  bowling-green,  whom  Fm 
sure  I  looked  upon  as  my  fidend, — but  there's  no 
knowing  one's  friends, — sent  me  in  a  bill  as  long  as 
my  arm;  and  the  apothecary  here  has  another  against 
me  worse  again;  and  the  man  at  the  livery-stables, 
for  one-horse  chays^  and  Jobs  that  I*m  sure  I  forgot 
ever  having,  comes  and  charges  me  the  Lord  knows 
what!  and  then  the  grocer  for  tea  and  sugar,  which  I 
have  been  giving  to  folks  firom  whom  I  have  got  no 
thanks.  And  then  I  have  an  aecount  with  the  linen- 
draper  of  I  don't  know  how  much!  but  he  has  over- 
charged  me,  I  know,  scandalously,  for  my  last  three 
shawls.  And  then  I  have  never  paid  for  my  set  of 
tea  china;  and  half  of  the  cups  are  broke,  and  the 
silver  spoons,  and  I  can't  teil  what  besides." 

In  short,  Mrs.  Dolly,  who  had  never  kept  any  ae- 
count of  what  she  spent,  had  no  idea  how  far  she  was 
getting  into  a  tradesman's  debt  tili  his  bill  was  brought 
home:  and  was  in  great  astonishment  to  find,  when  all 
her  bills  were  sent  in,  that  she  had  spent  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  in  her  private  expenses,  drinking  in- 
cluded,  in  the  course  of  three  years  and  eight  months. 
She  had  now  nothing  left  to  live  upon  but  one  hundred 
pounds,  so  that  she  was  more  likely  to  be  a  bürden  to 
Maurice  than  any  assistance.  He,  however,  was  de- 
termined  to  go  to  a  friend,  who  had  frequently  offered 
to  lend  him  any  sum  of  money  he  might  want,  and 
who  had  often  been  his  partner  at  the  gaming-table. 

In  his  absence,  Ellen  and  George  began  to  take  a 
list  of  all  the  fumiture  in  the  house,  that  it  might  be 
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readj  for  a  sale,  and  Mrs.  Dolly  sat  in  her  aom-chair, 
weeping  and  wailing. 

"Oh!  laudl  laud!  that  I  should  live  to  see  all  this!" 
cried  she.  "Ah,  lack-a-daisy!  lack-a-daisy !  lack-a-day! 
what  will  become  of  me?  Oh,  la!  la!  la!  lal"  Her 
lamentations  were  intermpted  by  a  knock  at  the  door. 
"Hark!  a  knock,  a  double  knock  at  the  door,"  cried 
Mrs.  Dolly.  "Who  is  it?  Ah,  lack-a-day,  when 
people  come  to  know  what  has  happened,  it  will  be 
long  enough  before  we  have  any  more  visitors;  long 
enongh  before  we  hear  any  more  double  knocks  at  the 
door.     Oh,  laud!  laud!     See  who  it  is,  George." 

It  was  Mr.  Beiton,  who  was  come  to  ask  George 
to  go  with  him  and  bis  little  nephew  to  see  some  wild 
beasts  at  Exeter-'change:  he  was  much  surprised  at  the 
sorrowful  faces  of  George  and  Ellen,  whom  he  had 
always  been  used  to  see  so  cheerful,  and  inquired  what 
misfortune  had  befallen  them?  Mrs.  Dolly  thought 
she  could  teil  the  story  best,  so  she  detailed  the  whole, 
with  many  piteous  ejaculations;  but  the  silent  resigna- 
tion  of  EUen's  countenance  had  much  more  effect  upon 
Mr.  Beiton.  "George,"  said  he,  "must  stay  to  finish 
the  inventory  he  is  writing  for  bis  mother." 

Mr.  Beiton  was  inquiring  more  particularly  into 
the  amount  of  Maurice^s  debts,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  he  had  lost  bis  money  at  the  gaming- 
table,  when  the  unfortunate  man  himself  came  home. 
"No  hope,  EUen!"  cried  he.  "No  hope  from  any  of 
those  rascals  that  I  thought  my  friends.     No  hope!" 

He  stopped  short,  seeing  a  stranger  in  the  room, 
for  Mr.  Beiton  was  a  stranger  to  him.  "My  hüsband 
can  teil  you  the  names  of  all  the  people,"  said  Ellen, 
"who  have  been  the  ruin  of  us."     Mr.  Beiton  then 
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wrote  them  down  from  Maurice^s  information;  and 
learned  from  him  that  be  had  lost  to  these  sbarpers 
upwards  of  three  tbousand  eiglit  hundred  ponnds  in 
the  course  of  three  years;  tliat  the  last  night  he  played, 
he  had  staked  the  goods  in  his  shop,  valued  at  350/., 
and  lost  them;  that  afiterwards  he  staked  the  famiture 
of  his  honse,  valued  at  160/.;  this  also  he  lost;  and  so 
left  the  gaming-tahle  without  a  farthing  in  the  world. 

"It  is  not  my  Intention,"  said  Mr.  Beiton,  "to  add 
to  your  present  snffering,  Mr.  Eobinson,  by  pointing 
out  that  it  has  arisen  entirely  firom  your  own  im- 
prudence.  Nor  yet  can  I  say  that  I  feel  much  com- 
passion  for  you;  forlhave  always  considered  agamester 
as  a  most  selfish  being,  who  should  be  suffered  to  feel 
the  terrible  consequences  of  his  own  avaricious  foUy, 
as  a  warning  to  others." 

"Oh,  SU»!  Oh,  Mr.  Beiton!"  cried  Ellen,  bursting 
now,  for  the  first  time,  into  tears,  "do  not  speak  so 
harshly  to  Maurice." 

"To  you  I  shall  not  speak  harshly,"  said  Mr. 
Beiton,  his  voice  and  looks  changing*,  "for  I  hare  the 
greatest  compassion  for  such  an  excellent  wife  and 
mother.  And  I  shall  take  care  that  neither  you  nor 
your  son,  whom  you  have  taken  such  successful  pains 
to  educate,  shall  suffer  by  the  folly  and  imprudence  in 
which  you  had  no  share.  As  to  the  ready  money 
which  your  husband  has  lost  and  paid  to  these  sharpers, 
it  is,  I  fear,  irrecoverable;  but  the  goods  in  your  shop, 
and  the  furniture  in  your  house,  I  will  take  care  shall 
not  be  touched.  I  will  go  immediately  to  my  attorney, 
and  direct  him  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  all  I  have 
been  told,  and  to  prosecute  these  villains  for  keeping 
a  gaming-table,  and  playing  at  unlawful  games.    Finish 
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lat  inventoiy  which  you  are  making  out,  George,  and 
ive  it  to  me;  I  will  have  the  fumiture  in  yonr  house, 
illen,  valued  by  an  appraiser,  and  will  advance  you 
loney  to  the  amount,  on  which  you  may  continue  to 
ve  in  comfort  and  credit,  trusting  to  your  industry 
nd  integrity  to  repay  me  in  small  sums,  as  you  find 
i  convenient,  out  of  the  profits  of  your  shop." 

"Oh,  sir!"  cried  Maurice,  clasping  bis  hands  with 

strong   expression   of  joy,   "thank  you!  thank  you 

•om  the  bottom  of  my  soul!     Save  her  from  misery, 

ive  the  boy,  and  let  me  suffer  as  I  ought  for  my 

Mr.  Beiton,  in  spite  of  bis  contempt  for  gamesters, 
•-as  touched  by  Maurice's  repentance-,  but,  keeping  a 
teady  countenance,  replied  in  a  firm  tone,  "Suffering 
)r  folly  *does  nobody  any  good,  unless  it  makes  them 
iser  in  future." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Mrs.  Dolly,  who  had  been  unaccountably  awed  to 
ilence  by  Mr.  Belton's  manner  of  speaking  and  look- 
ig, broke  forth  the  moment  he  had  left  the  house. 
Very  genteel,  indeed;  though  he  might  have  taken 
lore  notice  of  me.  See  what  it  is,  George,  to  have 
iie  luck  of  meeting  with  good  friends." 

"See  what  it  is  to  deserve  good  friends,  George," 
üd  Ellen. 

"You'll  all  remember,  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Dolly, 
aising  her  voice,  "that  it  was  I  who  was  the  first  and 
oremost  cause  of  all  this,  by  taking  George  along  with 
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me  to  the  tea-drinking  at  tlie  bowling-green,  wliere  he 
first  got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Beiton." 

"Mr.  Beiton  would  never  have  troubled  bis  head 
about  such  a  little  boy  as  George,"  said  Ellen,  "if  it 
had  not  been  for — you  know  what  I  mean^  Mrs.  Dolly. 
All  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  George's  own  good  behavioiir 
was  the  cause  of  our  getting  acquainted  with  this  good 
friend." 

"And  I  am  sure  you  were  the  cause,  mother,"  said 
George,  "of  what  you  call  my  good  behaviour." 

Mrs.  Dolly,  somewhat  vexed  at  this  tum,  cbanged 
the  conversation,  saying,  "Well,  'tis  no  matter  how  we 
made  such  a  good  acquaintance;  let  us  make  the  most 
of  him,  and  drink  his  health,  as  becomes  us,  after 
dinner.  And  now,  I  suppose,  all  will  go  on  as  usual: 
none  of  our  acquaintance  in  Paddington  need  know 
any  thing  of  what  has  happened." 

Ellen,  who  was  very  little  solicitous  about  what 
Mrs.  Dolly's  acquaintance  in  Paddington  might  think, 
observed  that,  so  far  from  going  on  as  usual,  now  they 
were  living  on  borrowed  money,  it  was  fit  they  should 
retrench  all  their  expenses,  and  give  up  the  drawing- 
room  and  parlour  of  the  houso  to  lodgers.  "So,  then, 
we  are  to  live  like  shabby  wretches  for  the  rest  of  our 
days!"  cried  Mrs.  Dolly. 

"Better  live  like  what  we  are,  poor  but  industrious 
people,"  replied  Ellen,  "and  then  we  shaU  never  be 
forced  to  do  any  thing  shabby." 

"Ay,  Ellen,  you  are,  as  you  always  are,  in  the 
right;  and  all  I  desire  now,  in  this  world,  is  to  make 
up  for  the  past,  and  to  fall  to  work  in  some  way  or 
other;  for  idleness  was  what  first  led  me  to  the  gaming- 
table." 
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Mrs.  Dolly  opposed  these  good  resolutions,  and 
rged  Maurice  to  send  George  to  Mr.  Beiton,  to  beg 
im  to  lend  them  some  more  money.  "Since  he  is  in 
le  humour  to  be  generous,  and  since  he  has  taken  a 
incy  to  US,"  said  she,  "why  not  take  him  at  his  word, 
nd  make  punch  whilst  the  water's  hot?" 

But  9-11  that  Mrs.  Dolly  said  was  lost  upon  Ellen, 
^ho  declared  that  she  would  never  be  so  mean  as  to 
ncroach  upon  such  a  generous  friend;  and  Maurice 
rotested  that  nothing  that  man,  woman,  or  devil,  could 
ay,  should  persuade  him  to  live  in  idleness  another 
ear.  He  sent  George  the  next  morning  to  Mr.  Beiton 
dth  a  letter,  requesting  that  he  would  procure  employ- 
lent  for  him,  and  stating  what  he  thought  himself  fit 
)r.  Amongst  other  things,  he  mentioned  that  he  could 
eep  accounts.  That  he  could  write  a  good  hand  was 
vident,  from  his  letter.  Mr.  Beiton,  at  this  time, 
^anted  a  clerk  in  his  manufactory-,  and,  upon  Maurice's 
3peating  his  promise  never  more  to  frequent  the  gam- 
ig-table,  Mr.  Beiton,  after  a  trial,  engaged  him  as.his 
lerk,  at  a  salary  of  50/.  per  annum. 

Every  thing  now  went  on  well  for  some  months. 
[aurice,  on  whom  his  wife's  kindness  had  made  a  deep 
npression,  became  thoroughly  intent  upon  his  business, 
nd  anxious  to  make  her  some  amends  for  his  past 
)llies.  His  heart  was  now  at  ease:  he  came  home, 
fter  his  day's  work  at  the  counting-house,  with  an 
pen,  cheerful  countenance;  and  Ellen  was  perfectly 
appy.  They  sold  all  the  furniture  that  was  too  fine 
)r  their  present  way  of  life  to  the  new  lodgers,  who 
)ok  the  drawing-room  and  front  parlour  of  their  house; 
ad  lived  on  the  profits  of  their  shop,  which,  being  well 
ttended,  was  never  in  want  of  customers. 

Populär  Tales.  J,  17 
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One  night,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  as  little  George 
was  sitting,  reading  the  history  of  Sandford  and  Merton, 
in  which  lie  was  mucli  interested,  lie  was  roused  by  a 
loud  knocking  at  tbe  house  door.  He  ran  to  open  it: 
but  how  much  was  be  shocked  at  tbe  sigbt  be  bekeld! 
It  was  Mrs.  Dolly!  ber  leg  broken,  and  her  skull  frac- 
tured ! 

Ellen  bad  ber  brougbt  in,  and  laid  upon  a  bed, 
and  a  surgeon  was  immediately  sent  for.  Wben  Mau- 
rice inquired  bow  tbis  terrible  accident  befel  Mrs.  Dolly, 
tbe  account  be  received  was,  tbat  sbe  was  riding  bome 
from  tbe  bowling-green  public-bonse,  mncb  intoxicated; 
tbat  sbe  insisted  upon  stopping  to  get  a  glass  of  pepper- 
mint  and  brandy  for  ber  stomacb-,  tbat,  seeing  sbe  bad 
drunk  too  mucb  already,  every  tbing  possible  was  done 
to  prevent  ber  from  taking  any  more;  but  sbe  would 
not  be  advised:  sbe  said  sbe  knew  best  wbat  agreed 
witb  ber  Constitution;  so  sbe  aliglited  and  took  tbe 
brandy  and  peppennint;  and  wben  sbe  was  to  get  upon 
ber  borse  again,  not  being  in  ber  rigbt  senses,  sbe  in- 
sisted upoa  climbing  up  by  a  gate  tbat  was  on  the 
road-side,  instead  of  going,  as  sbe  was  advised,  to  a 
bank  tbat  was  a  little  furtber  on.  Tbe  gate  was  not 
steady,  tbe  borse  being  puslied  moved,  sbe  feil,  broke 
her  leg,  and  fractured  her  skull. 

Sbe  was  a  most  shocking  spectacle  wben  sbe  was 
brougbt  bome.  At  first  sbe  was  in  great  agony;  but 
sbe  afterwards  feil  into  a  sort  of  Stupor,  and  lay 
speechless. 

Tbe  surgeon  arrived:  be  set  ber  leg-,  and  during 
tbis  Operation,  sbe  came  to  her  senses,  but  it  was  only 
the  sensibility  of  pain.  Sbe  was  then  trepanned;  but 
all  was  to  no  purpose — sbe  died  tbat  night;  and  of  all 
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the  Mends,  as  she  called  them,  wbo  used  to  partake  in 
her  tea-drinkings  and  merry-makings,  not  one  said 
more  when  they  lieard  of  her  death  than  "Ah,  poor 
IVIrs.  Dolly!  she  was  always  fond  of  a  comfortable  glass: 
'twas  a  pity  it  was  the  death  of  her  at  last." 

Several  tradesmen,  to  whom  she  died  in  debt,  were 
very  loud  in  their  complaints;  and  the  landlady  at  the 
bowling-green  did  not  spare  her  memory.  She  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  it  was  a  skame  such  a  drunken 
quean  should  have  a  Christian  hv/rial,  What  little  clothes 
Mrs.  Dolly  left  at  her  death  were  given  up  to  her  cre- 
ditors.  She  had  owed  Maurice  ten  guineas  ever  since 
the  first  month  of  their  Coming  to  Paddington;  and 
when  she  was  on  her  death-bed,  during  one  of  the 
intervals  that  she  was  in  her  senses,  she  beckoned  to 
Maurice,  and  told  bim,  in  a  voice  scarcely  intelligible, 
he  would  find  in  her  left-hand  pocket  what  she  hoped 
would  pay  bim  the  ten  guineas  he  had  lent  to  her. 
However,  upon  searching  this  pocket,  no  money  was 
to  be  found,  except  sixpence  in  balfpence;  nor  was 
there  any  thing  of  value  about  her.  They  turned  the 
pocket  inside  out,  and  shook  it;  they  opened  every 
paper  that  came  out  of  it,  but  these  were  all  old  bills. 
Ellen  at  last  examined  a  new  shawl  which  had  been 
thrust  into  this  pocket,  and  which  was  all  crumpled 
up:  she  observed  that  one  of  the  comers  was  doubled 
down,  and  pinned;  and  upon  taking  out  the  yellow 
crooked  pin,  she  discovered,  under  the  comer  of  the 
shawl,  a  bit  of  paper,  much  soilfed  with  snuflp,  and 
stained  with  liquor.  "How  it  smells  of  brandy!"  said 
EUen,  as  she  opened  it.     "What  is  it,  Maurice?" 

"It  is  not  a  bank  note.  It  is  a  lottery  ticket,  I  do 
believe!"  cried  Maurice.    "Ay,  that  it  is!   She  put  into 

17* 
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the  lotteiy  without  letting  us  know  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  Well,  as  she  said,  perhaps  this  may  pay  me 
my  ten  guineas,  and  overpay  me,  who  knows?  We 
were  lucky  with  our  last  ticket;  and  why  should  not 
we  be  as  lucky  with  this,  or  luckier,  hey,  Ellen?  We 
might  have  ten  thousand  pounds  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds  this  time,  instead  of  five,  why  not,  hey,  Ellen?" 
But  Maurice  obaerving  that  Ellen  looked  grave,  and 
was  not  much  charmed  with  the  lottery  ticket,  suddenly 
changed  his  tone,'  and  said,  "Now  don't  you,  Ellen, 
go  to  think  that  my  head  will  run  on  nothing  but  this 
here  lottery  ticket.  It  will  make  no  difference  on  earth 
in  me:  I  shall  mind  my  business  just  as  well  as  if  there 
was  no  such  thing,  I  promise  you.  If  it  come  up  a 
prize,  well  and  good:  and  if  it  come  up  a  blank,  why 
well  and  good  too.  So  do  you  keep  the  ticket,  and  I 
shall  never  think  more  about  it,  Ellen.  Only,  before 
you  put  it  by,  just  let  me  look  at  the  number.  What 
makes  you  smile?" 

"I  smiled  only  because  I  think  I  know  you  better 
than  you  know  yourself.  But,  perhaps,  that  should  not 
make  me  smile,"  said  Ellen:  and  she  gave  a  deep 
sigh. 

"Now,  wife,  why  will  you  sigh?  I  can't  bear  to 
hear  you  sigh,"  said  Maurice,  angrily.  "I  teil  you  I 
know  myself,  and  have  a  right  to  know  myself,  I  say, 
a  great  deal  better  than  you  do;  and  so  none  of  your 
sighs,  wife." 

Ellen  rejoiced  to  see  that  his  pride  worked  upon 
him  in  this  manner;  and  mildly  told  him  she  was  very 
glad  to  find  he  thought  so  much  about  her  sighs. 
"Why,"  said  Maurice,  "you  are  not  one  of  those  wives 
that  are  always  taunting  and  scolding  their  husbands; 
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and  tliat's  the  reason,  I  take  it,  whj  a  look  or  a  word 
from  you  goes  so  far  with  me."  He  paused  for  a  few 
moments,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  lottery  ticket; 
then,  snatching  it  up,  he  continued:  "This  lottery  ticket 
may  tempt  me  to  game  again:  for,  as  William  Deane 
Said,  putting  into  the  lottery  is  gaming,  and  the  worst 
sort  of  gaming.  So,  Ellen,  TU  show  you  that  though  I 
was  a  fool  once,  TU  never  be  a  fool  again.  All  your 
goodness  was  not  thrown  away  upon  me.  I'U  go  and 
seil  this  lottery  ticket  immediately  at  the  office,  for 
whatever  it  is  worth:  and  you'll  give  me  a  kiss  when 
I  come  home  again,  I  know,  Ellen." 

Maurice,  pleased  with  his  own  resolution,  went 
directly  to  the  lottery  office  to  seil  his  ticket.  He  was 
obliged  to  wait  some  time,  for  the  place  was  crowded 
with  persons  who  came  to  inquire  after  tickets  which 
they  had  insured. 

Many  of  these  Ignorant  imprudent  poor  people  had 
hazarded  guinea  after  guinea,  tili  they  found  themselves 
overwhelmed  with  debt;  and  their  liberty,  character, 
and  existence,  depending  on  the  tuming  of  the  wheel. 
What  anxious  faces  did  Maurice  behold!  How  many 
he  heard,  as  they  went  out  of  the  office,  curse  their 
folly  for  having  put  into  the  lottery! 

He  pressed  forward  to  seil  his  ticket.  How  rejoiced 
he  was  when  he  had  parted  with  this  dangerous  temp- 
tation,  and  when  he  had  received  seventeen  guineas  in 
hand,  instead  of  anxious  hopes!  How  difi'erent  were 
his  feelings  at  this  instant  from  those  of  many  that 
were  near  him!  He  stood  to  contemplate  the  scene. 
Here  he  saw  a  poor  maid-servant,  with  scarcely  clothes 
to  Cover  her,  who  was  stretching  her  thin  neck  across 
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the  counter,  and  asking  the  clerk,  in  a  voice  of  agony, 
whether  her  ticket,  number  45,  was  come  up  yet. 

"Number  45?"  answered  tbe  clerk,  with  the  most 
careless  air  imaginable.  "Yes"  (tuming  over  the 
leaves  of  his  book):  "Number  45,  you  say — Yes:  it  was 
drawn  yesterday — a  blank."  The  wretched  woman 
clasped  her  hands,  and  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming, 
"Then  Tm  undone!" 

Nobody  seemed  to  have  time  to  attend  to  her.  A 
man  servant,  in  livery,  pushed  her  away,  saying,  "You 
have  your  answer,  and  have  no  more  business  here, 
stopping  the  way.  Pray,  sir,  is  number  336,  the  ticket 
IVe  insured*  so  high,  come  up  to-day?" 

"Yes,  sir — blank."  At  the  word  blank,  the  disap- 
pointed  footman  poured  forth  a  volley  of  oaths,  declar- 
ing  that  he  should  be  in  jail  before  night;  to  all  which 
the  lottery-office  keeper  only  answered,  "I  can't  help 
it,  sir;  I  can't  help  it.  It  is  not  my  fault.  Nobody  is  forced 
to  put  into  the  lottery,  sir.  Nobody 's  obliged  to  insure, 
sir.     'Twas  your  own  choice,  sir.     Don't  blame  me." 

Meanwhile,  a  person  behind  the  footman,  repeating 
the  words  he  had  addressed  to  the  poor  woman,  cried, 
"You  have  your  answer,  sir;  don't  stop  the  way." 

Maurice  was  particularly  Struck  with  the  agitated 
countenance  of  one  man,  who  seemed  as  if  the  suspense 
of  his  mind  had  entirely  bereaved  him  of  all  recollec- 
tion.  When  he  was  pressed  forward  by  the  crowd,  and 
found  himself  opposite  to  the  clerk,  he  was  asked  twice, 
"What's  your  business,  sir?"  before  he  could  speak; 
and  then  could  only  utter  the  words — number  7? 
"Still  in  the  wheel,"  was  the  answer.   "Our  messenger 

*  This  was  written  before  the  act  of  parliament  against  insuring  in 
lotteries. 
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is  not  yet  returned  from  Guildhall,  with  news  of  what 
has  been  drawn  this  last  liour.  If  you  will  call  again 
at  three,  we  can  answer  you."  The  man  seemed  to 
feel  this  as  a  reprieve;  but  as  he  was  retiring,  therc 
came  one  with  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  band.  This  was 
tbe  messenger  from  Guildhall,  who  handed  the  paper 
to  the  clerk.  He  read  aloud,  "Number  7.  Were  you 
not  inquiring  for  7,  sir?" 

"Yes,"  Said  the  pale  trembling  man. 

"Number  7  is  just  come  up,  sir, — a  blank." 

At  the  fatal  word  blank,  the  man  feil  flat  upon  his 
face  in  a  swoon.  Those  near  him  lifted  bim  out  into 
tbe  street,  for  air. 

"Here,  sir;  you  are  going 'without  your  change, 
after  waiting  for  it  so  long,"  cried  the  clerk  to  Maurice; 
who,  touched  with  compassion  for  the  man  who  had* 
just  fallen,  was  following  those  who  were  carrying  him 
out.  When  he  got  into  the  street,  Maurice  saw  the 
poor  creature  sitting  on  a  stone,  supported  by  a  hack- 
ney-coachman ,  who  held  some  vinegar  to  his  nose,  at 
the  same  time  asking  him  if  he  did  not  want  a  coach? 

"A  coach!  Oh,  no,"  said  the  man,  as  he  opened 
bis  eyes.  "I  have  not  a  farthing  of  money  in  the 
World."  The  hackney-coachman  swore  that  was  a  sad 
case,  and  ran  across  the  street  to  oflfer  bis  Services 
wbere  they  could  be  paid  for:  "A  coach,  if  you  want 
one,  sir.  Heavy  rain  coming  on,"  said  he,  looking  at 
the  silver  which  he  saw  through  the  half-closed  fingers 
of  Maurice's  band. 

"Yes,  I  want  a  coach,"  said  Maurice:  and  bade 
the  coachman  draw  up  to  the  stone,  wbere  the  poor 
man  who  had  swooned  was  sitting.  Maurice  was  really 
a  good-natured  fellow;   and  he  had  peculiar  pity  for 
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the  anguish  this  man  seemed  to  feel,  because  he 
recoUected  what  he  had  suffered  himself,  when  he  had 
been  ruined  at  the  gaming-table. 

"You  are  not  able  to  walk:  here  is  a  coach;  I  will 
go  your  way  and  set  you  down,  sir,"  said  Maurice. 

The  unfortunate  man  accepted  this  oflfer.  As  they 
went  along  he  sighed  bitterly,  and  once  said,  with 
great  vehemence,  "Curse  these  lotteries!  Curse  these 
lotteries!"  Maurice  now  rejoiced,  more  than  ever,  at 
having  conquered  his  propensity  to  gaming,  and  at 
having  sold  his  ticket. 

When  they  came  opposite  to  a  hosier's  shop,  in 
Oxford-street ,  the  stranger  thanked  him,  and  desired 
to  be  set  down.  "This  is  my  home,"  said  he;  "er 
this  was  my  home,  I  ou'ght  to  say,"  pointing  to  his 
shop  as  he  let  down  the  coach-glass.  "A  sad  waming 
example  I  am!  But  I  am  troubling  yon,  sir,  with 
what  no  way  concerns  you.  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your 
civility,"  added  he,  tuming  away  from  Maurice,  to 
hide  the  tears  which  stood  in  his  eyes:  "good  day  to 
you." 

He  then  prepared  to  get  out  of  the  coach;  but 
whilst  the  coachman  was  letting  down  the  step,  a  gen- 
tleman  came  out  of  the  hosier's  shop  to  the  door,  and 
cried,  "Mr.  Fulham,  I  am  glad  you  are  come  at  last. 
I  have  been  waiting  for  you  this  half-hour,  and  was 
just  going  away."  Maurice  puUed  aside  the  Aap  of 
the  hosier's  coat,  as  he  was  getting  out,  that  he  might 
peep  at  the  gentleman  who  spoke;  the  voice  was  so 
like  William  Deane's,  that  he  was  quite  astonished. — 
"It  is — it  is  William  Deane,"  cried  Maurice,  jumping 
out  of  the  coach  and  shaking  hands  with  his  friend. 

William  Deane,  though  now  higher  in  the  world 
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tliau  Robinson,  was  heartily  glad  to  see  him  again, 
and  to  renew  their  old  intimacy.  "Mr.  Fulham,"  said 
he,  tnming  to  the  hosier,  "excuse  me  to-day;  TU  come 
and  settle  accounts  with  you  to-morrow." 

On  their  way  to  Paddington,  Maurice  related  to 
liis  friend  all  that  had  passed  since  they  parted;  how 
bis  good  luck  in  the  lottery  tempted  bim  to  try  bis 
fortune  at  tbe  gaming-table;  bow  be  waa  cbeated  by 
sbarpers,  and  reduced  to  tbe  brink  of  utter  min;  bow 
kind  Ellen  was  towards  bim  in  tbis  distress;  bow  be 
was  relieved  by  Mr.  Beiton,  wbo  was  induced  to  assist 
bim  from  regard  to  Ellen  and  little  George;  bow  Mrs. 
Dolly  drank  berself  into  ül  bealtb,  wbicb  would  soon 
have  killed  ber  if  sbe  bad  not,  in  a  drunken  fit, 
sbortened  tbe  business  by  fracturing  ber  skull;  and, 
lastly,  bow  sbe  left  bim  a  lottery  ticket,  wbicb  be  bad 
just  sold,  lest  it  sbould  be  tbe  cause  of  fresb  im- 
prudence.  "You  see,"  added  Maurice,  "I  do  not  forget 
all  you  Said  to  me  about  lotteries. — Better  take  good 
ad  vice  late  tban  never.    But  now,  teil  me  your  bistory." 

"No,"  replied  William  Deane;  "tbat  I  sball  keep 
tili  we  are  all  at  dinner;  Ellen  and  you,  I  and  my 
friend  George,  wbo,  I  bope,  bas  not  forgotten  me." 
He  was  soon  convinced  tbat  George  bad  not  forgotten 
him,  by  the  joy  be  showed  at  seeing  bim  again. 

At  dinner,  William  Deane  informed  tbem  tbat  be 
was  become  a  rieb  man,  by  baving  made  an  improve- 
ment  in  tbe  macbinery  of  tbe  cotton-mills,  wbicb,  after 
a  great  deal  of  perseverance,  be  bad  brought  to  suc- 
ceed  in  practice.  "Wben  I  say  tbat  I  am  a  rieh  man," 
continued  be,  "I  mean  rieber  tban  ever  I  expected  to 
be.  I  have  a  sbare  in  tbe  cotton-mill,  and  am  worth 
about  two  thousand  pounds." 
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"Ay,"  Said  Maurice,  "you  have  trusted  to  your 
own  sense  and  industry,  and  not  to  gaming  and  lot- 
teries." 

"I  am  heartily  rejoiced  you  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  them,"  said  William  Deane:  "but  all  this  time 
you  forget  that  I  am  your  debtor.  You  lent  me  five 
guineas  at  a  season  when  I  had  nothing.  The  books 
I  bought  with  your  money  helped  me  to  knowledge, 
without  which  I  should  never  have  got  forward.  Now 
I  have  a  scheme  for  my  little  friend  George,  that  will, 
I  hope,  tum  out  to  your  liking.  You  say  he  is  an 
intelligent,  honest,  industrious  lad;  and  that  he  under- 
stands  book-keeping,  and  writes  a  good  hand:  I  am 
sure  he  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  him  a  good 
education." 

"To  his  mother,  there,  he's  obliged  for  it  all,"  said 
Maurice. 

"Without  it,"  continued  William  Deane,  "I  might 
wish  him  very  well;  but  I  could  do  little  or  nothing 
for  him.  But,  as  I  was  going  to  teil  you,  that  un- 
fortunate  man  whom  you  brought  to  his  own  door  in 
the  hackney-coach  to-day,  Maurice,  is  a  hosier,  who 
had  as  good  a  business  as  most  in  the  city;  but  he 
has  ruined  himself  entirely  by  gaming.  He  is  con- 
siderably  in  our  debt  for  cotton,  and  I  am  to  settle 
accounts  with  him  to-morrow,  when  he  is  to  give  up 
all  his  concems  into  my  hands,  in  behalf  of  his  brother, 
who  has  commissioned  me  to  manage  the  business,  and 
dissolve  the  partnership;  as  he  cannot  hazard  himself, 
even  out  of  friendship  for  a  brother,  with  one  that  has 
taken  to  gaming.  Now  my  friend,  the  eider  Fulham, 
is  a  steady  man ,  and  is  in  want  of  a  good  lad  for  an 
apprentice.    With  your  leave,  I  will  speak  to  him,  and 
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get  him  to  take  George;  and  as  to  tlie  fee,  I  wiD  take 
care  and  settle  that  for  you.  I  am  glad  I  liave  found 
you  all  out  at  last.  No  thanks,  pray.  RecoUect,  I 
am  only  paying  my  old  debts." 

As  William  Deane  desired  to  have  no  tbanks,  we 
sliall  omit  the  recital  of  those  which  he  received,  both 
in  words  and  looks.  We  have  only  to  inform  our 
readers,  further,  tbat  George  was  bound  apprentice  to 
tbe  bosier;  tbat  be  bebaved  as  well  as  migbt  be  ex- 
pected  from  bis  excellent  education;  tbat  Maurice  con- 
tinued,  in  Mr.  Belton's  service,  to  conduct  bimself  so 
as  to  secure  tbe  confidence  and  esteem  of  bis  master; 
and  tbat  be  grew  fonder  and  fonder  of  bome,  and  of 
Ellen,  wbo  enjoyed  tbe  deligbtful  reflection  tbat  sbe 
bad  eflfected  tbe  bappiness  of  ber  busband  and  ber  son. 

May  equal  bappiness  attend  every  sucb  good  wife 
and  motber!  And  may  every  man,  wbo,  like  Maurice, 
is  tempted  to  be  a  gamester,  reflect  tbat  a  good  cba- 
racter,  and  domestic  bappiness,  wbicb  cannot  be  won  in 
any  lottery,  are  wortb  more  tban  tbe  five  tbousand,  or 
even  tbe  ten  tbousand  pounds  prize,  let  any  Mrs.  Dolly 
in  Cbristendom  say  wbat  sbe  will  to  tbe  contrary. 

Sept.  1799. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Therb  are  two  sorts  of  content:  one  is  connected 
with  exertion,  the  other  with  habits  of  indolence;  the 
first  is  a  virtue,  the  second  a  vice.  Examples  of  both 
may  be  found  in  abundance  in  Ireland.  There  you 
may  sometimes  see  a  man  in  sound  bealth  submitting 
day  after  day  to  evils  which  a  few  hours'  labonr  wotdd 
remedy;  and  yon  are  provoked  to  hear  him  say,  "It 
will  do  well  enough  for  me.  Didn't  it  do  for  my 
father  before  me?  I  can  make  a  shift  with  things  for 
my  time:  any  how,  I'm  content." 

This  kind  of  content  is  indeed  the  bane  of  in- 
dustry.  But  instances  of  a  different  sort  may  be  found, 
in  various  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  Amongst  them  we 
may  behold  men  struggling  with  adversity  with  all  the 
strongest  powers  of  mind  and  body;  and  supporting 
iiTCmediable  evils  with  a  degree  of  cheerful  fortitude 
which  must  excite  at  once  our  pity  and  admiration. 

In  a  pleasant  village  in  the  province  of  Leinster 
there  lives  a  family  of  the  name  of  Gray.  Whether 
or  not  they  are  any  way  related  to  Old  Robin  Gray, 
history  does  not  determine;  but  it  is  very  possible  that 
they  are,  because  they  came,  it  is  said,  originally  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  sons  is  actually 
called  Robin.      Leaving  this  point,   however,   in  the 
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obscurity  which  involves  the  early  history  of  the  most 
ancient  and  iUustrious  families,  we  proceed  to  less  dis- 
putable  and  perhaps  more  useful  facta.  It  is  well 
known,  that  is,  by  all  bis  neighbours,  tbat  farmer  Gray 
began  life  with  no  very  encouraging  prospects:  he  was 
the  youngest  of  a  large  family,  and  the  portion  of  bis 
father's  property  that  feil  to  bis  share  was  but  just 
sufficient  to  maintain  bis  wife  and  three  children.  At 
bis  father^s  death,  he  had  but  100/.  in  ready  money, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  a  poor  mud-walled 
cabin,  facing  the  door  of  which  there  was  a  green 
pool  of  stagnant  water;  and  before  the  window,  of  one 
pane,  a  dunghill  that,  reaching  to  the  thatch  of  the 
roof,  shut  out  the  light,  and  filled  the  house  with  the 
most  noisome  smell.  The  ground  sloped  towards  the 
house  door;  so  that  in  rainy  weather,  when  the  pond 
was  füll,  the  kitchen  was  overflowed;  and  at  all  times  the 
floor  was  so  damp  and  soft,  that  the  print  of  the  nails 
of  brogues  was  left  in  it  wherever  the  wearer  set  down 
bis  foot  To  be  sure  these  nail-marks  could  scarcely 
be  seen,  except  just  near  the  door  or  where  the  light 
of  the  fire  immediately  shone;-because,  eise  where,  the 
smoke  was  so  thick,  that  the  pig  might  have  been 
within  a  foot  of  you  without  your  seeing  bim.  The 
former  inhabitants  of  this  mansion  had,  it  seems,  been 
content  without  a  chimney:  and,  indeed,  almost  with- 
out a  roof;  the  couples  and  purlins  of  the  roof  having 
once  given  way,  had  never  been  repaired,  and  swagged 
down  by  the  weight  of  the  thatch,  so  that  the  ends 
threatened  the  wigs  of  the  unwary. 

The  prospect  without  doors  was  scarcely  more 
encouraging  to  our  hero  than  the  scene  within:  the 
farm  consisted  of  about  forty  acres;  and  the  fences  of 
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the  grazing-land  were  so  bad,  that  the  neigliboiirs' 
cattle  took  possession  of  it  frequently  by  day,  and 
always  by  night.  The  tillage-ground  had  been  so  ill 
managed  by  his  predecessor,  that  the  land  was  what  is 
called  quite  out  of  heart. 

If  farmer  Gray  had  also  been  out  of  heart,  he  and 
his  family  might  at  this  hour  have  been  beggars.  His 
Situation  was  thought  desperate  by  many  of  his  neigh- 
bours;  and  a  few  days  after  his  father's  decease,  many 
came  to  condole  with  him.  Amongst  the  rest  was 
"easy  Simon;"  or,  as  some  called  him,  "soft  Simon," 
on  account  of  his  unresisting  disposition,  and  con- 
tented,  or,  as  we  should  rather  name  it,  reckless  temper. 
He  was  a  sort  of  a  half  or  a  half  quarter  gentleman, 
had  a  sraall  patrimony  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  a  place  in  the  excise  worth  fifty 
more,  and  a  mill,  which  might  have  been  worth  an- 
other  hundred  annually,  had  it  not  been  suffered  to 
stand  still  for  many  a  year. 

"Wheugh!  Wheugh!  What  a  bustle  we  are  in! 
and  what  a  world  of  trouble  is  here!"  cried  Simon, 
when  he  came  to  Gray's  house,  and  found  him  on  the 
ladder  taking  off  the  decayed  thatch;  whilst  one  of  his 
sons,  a  lad  of  about  fourteen,  was  hard  at  work  fiUing 
a  cart  from  the  dunghill,  which  blockaded  the  window. 
His  youngest  son,  a  boy  of  twelve,  with  a  face  and 
neck  red  with  heat,  was  making  a  drain  to  carry  off 
the  water  from  the  green  pond;  and  Rose,  the  sister, 
a  girl  of  ten  years  old,  was  collecting  the  ducks, 
which  her  mother  was  going  to  carry  to  her  landlord^s 
to  seil. 

"Wheugh!  Wheugh!  Wheugh!  Why  what  a  world 
of  bustle  and  trouble  is  here!     Troth,  Jemmy  Gray, 
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you're  in  a  bad  way,  sure  enough!  Poor  cratur!  Poor 
cratur!" 

"No  man,'*  replied  Gray,  "deserves  to  be  called 
poor,  tbat  has  bis  bealtb,  and  the  nse  of  bis  limbs. 
Besides,"  continued  he,  "bave  not  I  a  good  wife  and 
good  cbildren:  and,  witb  tbose  blessings,  bas  not  a 
man  sufficient  reason  to  be  content?" 

"Ay,  to  be  sure:  that's  tbe  only  way  to  get  tbrongh 
tbis  World,"  said Simon;  "wbatever  comes,  just  to  take 
it  easy,  and  be  content.  Content  and  a  warm  cliimney 
comer  is  all  in  all,  according  to  my  notion." 

"Yes,  Simon,"  said  Gray,  laugbing;  "but  your 
kind  of  content  would  never  do  for  me.  Content,  tbat 
sits  down  in  the  chimney  comer,  and  does  nothing  but 
smoke  bis  pipe,  will  soon  have  the  house  about  bis 
ears;  and  then  wbat  will  become  of  Content?" 

"Time  enough  to  tbink  of  that  when  it  comes," 
said  Simon:  "fretting  never  propped  a  house  yet;  and 
if  it  did,  I  would  rather  see  it  fall  than  fret." 

"But  could  not  you  prop  the  house,"  said  Gray, 
"without  fretting?" 

"Is  it  by  putting  my  Shoulders  to  it?"  said  Simon. 
"My  Shoulders  have  never  been  used  to  hard  work, 
and  don't  like  it  any  way.  As  long  as  I  can  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep,  and  have  a  coat  to  my  back,  what 
matter  for  the  rest?  Let  the  world  go  as  it  will,  I*m 
content.  Shoo!  Shoo!  The  button  is  off  the  neck 
of  tbis  great  coat  of  mine,  and  how  will  I  keep  it  on? 
A  pin  sure  will  do  as  well  as  a  button,  and  better. 
Mrs.  Gray,  or  Miss  Eose,  I'll  thank  you  kindly  for  a 
pm. 

He  stuck  the  pin  in  the  place  of  the  button,  to 
fasten  tbe  great  coat  round  bis  tbroat,  and  walked  off: 
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it  pricked  his  chin  about  a  dozen  times  before  the  day 
was  over;  but  he  forgot  the  next  day,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next,  to  have  the  button  sewed  on.  He  was 
content  to  make  shift,  as  he  called  it,  with  the  pin. 
This  is  precisely  the  species  of  content  which  leads  to 
beggary. 

Not  such  the  temper  of  our  friend  Gray.  Not  an 
inconvenience  that  he  could  remedy,  by  industry  or 
ingenuity,  was  he  content  to  endure;  but  necessary 
evils  he  bore  with  unshaken  patience  and  fortitude. 
His  house  was  soon  new  roofed  and  new  thatched;  the 
dunghill  was  removed,  and  spread  over  that  part  of 
his  land  which  most  wanted  manure;  the  putrescent 
water  of  the  standing  pool  was  drained  off,  and  fer- 
tilized  a  meadow;  and  the  kitchen  was  never  again 
overflowed  in  rainy  weather,  because  the  labour  of 
half  a  day  made  a  narrow  trench  which  carried  off  the 
water.  The  prints  of  the  shoe-nails  were  no  longer 
visible  in  the  floor;  for  the  two  boys  trod  dry  mill 
seeds  into  the  clay,  and  beat  the  floor  well,  tili  they 
rendered  it  quite  hard  and  even.  The  rooms  also  were 
cleared  of  smoke,  for  Gray  built  a  chimney;  and  the 
kitchen  window,  which  had  formerly  been  stuffed  up, 
when  the  wind  blew  too  hard,  with  an  old  or  new  hat, 
was  glazed.  There  was  now  light  in  the  house.  Light! 
the  great  friend  of  cleanliness  and  order.  The  pig 
could  now  no  longer  walk  in  and  out,  unseen  and  un- 
reproved;  he  ceased  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  kitchen. 

The  kitchen  was  indeed  so  altered  from  what  it  had 
been  during  the  reign  of  the  last  master,  that  he  did 
not  know  it  again.  It  was  not  in  the  least  like  a  pig- 
sty.  The  walls  were  whitewashed;  and  shelves  were 
put  up,   ou  which  clean  wooden  and  pewter  Utensils 
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were  ranged.  There  were  no  heaps  of  forlorn  rubbish 
in  the  comers  of  the  room-,  nor  even  an  old  basket,  or 
a  blanket,  or  a  cloak,  or  a  great  coat  thrown  down, 
just  for  a  minute,  out  of  the  girl's  way.  No:  Rose 
was  a  girl  who  always  put  every  thing  in  its  place; 
and  sbe  found  it  almost  as  easy  to  bang  a  coat,  or  a 
cloak,  upon  a  peg,  as  to  tbrow  it  down  on  tbe  floor. 
Sbe  tbougbt  it  as  convenient  to  put  tbe  basket  and 
turf-kisb  out  of  ber  way,  wben  ber  brotbers  bad 
brougbt  in  tbe  potatoes  and  fael,  as  to  let  tbem  lie  in 
tbe  middle  of  tbe  kiteben,  to  be  stumbled  over  by  ber- 
self  and  ber  motber,  or  to  be  gnawed  and  clawed  by 
a  cat  and  dog.  Tbese  may  seem  trifles  unwortby  tbe 
notice  of  tbe  bistorian-,  but  trifles  sucb  as  tbese  con- 
tribute  mucb  to  the  comfort  of  a  poor  family,  and 
tberefore  deserve  a  place  in  their  simple  annals. 

It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  and  censure  to  some  of 
farmer  Gray's  neighbours,  that  be  began  by  laying 
out  it  could  not  be  less  than  ten  pounds  (a  great  sum 
for  bim!)  on  bis  bouse  and  garden  at  tbe  flrst  setting 
out;  wben,  to  be  sure,  tbe  land  would  have  paid  bim 
better  if  tbe  money  bad  been  laid  out  there.  And 
wby  could  not  be  make  a  sbift  to  live  on  in  the  old 
cabin,  for  a  while,  as  others  bad  done  before  bis  time 
well  enougb?  A  poor  man  should  be  contented  with  a 
poor  bouse.  Wbere  was  the  use,  said  they,  of  laying 
out  the  good  ready  jsenny  in  a  way  that  would  bring 
nothing  in? 

Farmer  Gray  calculated  that  be  could  not  have 
laid  out  bis  money  to  better  advantage;  for  by  tbese 
ten  pounds  be  bad  probably  saved  bis  wife,  bis  cliil- 
dren,  and  bimself,  from  a  putrid  fever,  or  from  the 
rheumatism.      The.  form  er  inhabitants   of  this  bouse. 

Populär  Tales,  7.  lÖ 
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who  had  been  content  to  live  with  the  dunghill  close 
to  the  window,  and  the  green  pool  overflowing  the 
kitchen,  and  the  sharp  wind  blowing  in  through  the 
broken  panes,  had  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  lost 
their  health.  The  father  of  the  family  had  been 
crippled  by  the  rhenmatism ,  two  children  died  of  the 
fever,  and  the  mother  had  such  an  inflammation  in  her 
eyes  that  she  could  not  see  to  work,  spin,  or  do  any 
thing.  Now  the  whole  that  was  lost  by  the  family 
sickness,  the  doctor's  bill,  and  the  burying  of  the  two 
children,  all  together,  came  in  three  years  to  nearly 
three  times  ten  pounds.  Therefore  Mr.  Gray  was,  if 
we  only  consider  money,  a  very  prudent  man.  "What 
coüld  he  or  any  body  do  without  health?  Money  is 
not  the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of  in  this  world;  for 
there  are  many  things  that  money  cannot  buy,  and 
health  is  one  of  them.  "Health  can  make  money,  but 
money  cannot  make  health,"  said  our  wise  farmer. 
"And  then,  for  the  value  of  a  few  Shillings,  say 
pounds,  we  have  light  to  see  what  we  are  doing,  and 
shelves,  and  a  press  to  hold  our  clothes  in.  Why  now, 
this  will  be  all  so  much  saved  to  us,  by  and  by;  for 
the  clothes  will  last  the  longer,  and  the  things  about 
US  will  not  go  to  wreck;  and  when  I  and  the  boys 
can  come  home  after  our  day's  work  to  a  house  like 
this,  we  may  be  content." 

Having  thus  ensured,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power, 
health,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  in  his  house,  our  hero 
and  his  sons  turned  their  attention  to  the  farm.  They 
set  about  to  repair  all  the  fences;  for  the  boys,  though 
they  were  young,  were  able  to  help  their  father  in  the 
farm:  they  were  wiUing  to  work,  and  happy  to  work 
with  him.     John,  the  eldest  lad,  could  set  potatoes, 
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and  Bobin  was  able  to  hold  the  plougb:  so  tbat  Gray 
did  not  bire  any  servant-boy  to  belp  bim;  nor  did  Mrs. 
Gray  bire  a  maid.  "Rose  and  I,"  said  sbe,  "can 
manage  very  well  to  look  after  tbe  two  cows,  and 
milk  tbem,  and  make  tbe  butter,  and  get  sometbing 
too  by  our  spinning.  We  must  do  witbout  servants, 
and  may  be  happy  and  content  to  serve  ourselves." 

"Times  will  grow  better;  tbat  is,  we  sball  make 
tbem  better  every  year:  we  must  have  tbe  rougbest 
first,"  Said  Gray. 

Tbe  first  year,  to  be  sure,  it  was  rougb  enougb; 
and,  do  wbat  tbey  could,  tbey  could  not  do  more  tban 
make  tbe  rent  of  tbe  farm,  wbicb  rent  amounted  to 
forty  pounds.  Tbe  landlord  was  a  Mr.  Hopkins,  agent 
to  a  gentleman  wbo  resided  in  England.  Mr.  Hopkins 
insisted  upon  baving  tbe  rent  paid  np  to  tbe  day,  and 
so  it  was.  Gray  contented  bimself  by  tbinking  tbat 
tbis  was  perbaps  for  tbe  best.  "Wben  tbe  rent  is  once 
paid,"  said  be,  "it  cannot  be  called  for  again,  and  I 
am  in  no  man's  power;  tbat's  a  great  comfort.  To  be 
sure,  if  tbe  balf  year's  rent  was  left  in  my  bands  for 
a  few  montbs,  it  migbt  bave  been  of  Service:  but  it  is 
better  not  to  be  under  an  Obligation  to  sucb  a  man  as 
Mr.  Hopkins,  wbo  would  make  us  pay  for  it  in  some 
sbape  or  otber,  wben  we  least  expected  it." 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  wbat  is  called  in  Ireland  a 
middle-man;  one  tbat  takes  land  from  great  proprietors, 
to  set  it  again  at  an  advanced,  and  often  an  exorbi- 
tant,  price,  to  tbe  poor.  Gray  bad  bis  land  at  a  fair 
rent,  because  it  was  not  from  Mr.  Hopkins  bis  fatber 
bad  taken  tbe  lease,  but  from  tbe  gentleman  to  wbom 
tbis  man  was  agent.      Mr.  Hopkins  designed  to  buy 
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the  land  which  Gray  farmed,  and  he  therefore  wished 
to  make  it  appear  as  unprofitable  as  possible  to  bis 
landlord,  who,  living  in  England,  knew  but  little  of 
bis  own  estate.  "If  these  Grays  don't  pay  the  rent," 
Said  he  to  bis  drk&r^  "pound  their  cattle,  and  seil  at 
the  end  of  eight  days.  If  they  break  and  run  away, 
I  shall  have  the  land  clear,  and  may  make  a  compli- 
ment  of  it  to  tenants  and  friends  of  my  own,  after  it 
comes  into  my  hands." 

He  was  rather  disappointed,  when  the  rent  was 
paid  to  the  day.  "But,"  said  he,  "it  won't  be  so  next 
year-,  the  man  is  laying  out  bis  money  on  the  ground, 
on  draining  and  fencing,  and  that  won't  pay  suddenly. 
We'll  leave  the  rent  in  bis  hands  for  a  year  or  so,  and 
bring  down  an  ejectment  upon  him,  if  be  once  gets 
into  our  power,  as  he  surely  will.  Then,  all  that  he 
lias  done  to  the  house  will  be  so  much  in  my  way. 
What  a  fool  he  was  to  lay  out  bis  money  so!" 

It  happened,  however,  that  the  money  which  Gray 
had  laid  out  in  making  bis  house  comfortable  and  neat 
was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  him,  and  at  a  time 
and  in  a  way  which  he  least  expected.  His  cottage 
was  within  sight  of  the  high  road,  that  led  to  a  town 
from  which  it  was  about  a  mile  distant.  A  regiment 
of  English  arrived,  to  be  quartered  in  the  town-,  and 
the  wives  of  some  of  the  soldiers  came  a  few  bours 
after  their  husbands.  One  of  these  women,  a  sergeant's 
wife,  was  taken  suddenly  in  labour,  before  they  reached 
the  town-,  and  the  soldier  who  conducted  the  baggage- 
cart  in  which  she  was,  drew  up  to  the  first  amongst  a 
row  of  miserable  cabins  that  were  by  the  road-side,  to 
ask  the  people  if  they  would  give  her  lodging :  but  the 
sick  woman  was  shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  smoke  and 
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dirt  of  this  cabin,  and  begged  to  be  carried  on  to  the 
neat  white-washed  cottage  that  she  saw  at  a  little  dis- 
tance.     This  was  Gray's  house. 

Hiß  wife  received  the  stranger  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  hospitaKty;  she  was  able  to  offer  her  a 
neat  bed,  and  a  room  that  was  perfectly  dry  and  clean. 
The  sergeant's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  soon  after  her 
arrival,  and  remained  with  Mrs.  Gray  tili  she  recovered 
her  strength.  She  was  grateful  for  the  kindness  that 
was  shown  to  her  by  Mrs.  Gray,  and  so  was  her  hus- 
band,  the  sergeant.  He  came  one  evening  to  the 
cottage,  and  in  his  blunt  English  fashion  said,  "Mr. 
Gray,  you  know  I,  or  my  wife,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  have  cause  to  be  obliged  to  you,  or  your  wife, 
which  comes  also  to  the  same  thing:  now  one  good 
tum  deserves  another.  Our  colonel  has  ordered  me,  I 
being  quarter-master,  to  seil  off  by  auction  some  of  the 
cast  horses  belonging  to  the  regiment:  now  I  have 
bought  in  the  best  for  a  trifle,  and  have  brought  him 
here,  with  me,  to  heg  you'll  accept  of  him,  by  way  of 
some  sort  of  a  retum  for  the  civilities  you  and  your 
wife,  that  being,  as  I  said,  the  same  thing,  showed  me 
and  mine." 

Gray  replied  he  was  obliged  to  him  for  this  offer 
of  the  horse,  but  that  he  could  not  think  of  accepting 
it;  that  he  was  very  glad  his  wife  had  been  able  to 
show  any  kindness  or  hospitality  to  a  stranger;  but 
that,  as  they  did  not  keep  a  public-house,  they  could 
not  take  any  thing  in  the  way  of  payment. 

The  Sergeant  was  more  and  more  pleased  by  farmer 
Gray's  generosity.  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  heard,  before 
I  came  to  Ireland,  that  the  Irish  were  the  most  hospi- 
table  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  so  I  find  it 
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come  true,  and  I  shall  always  say  so,  wherever  rm 
quartered  hereafter.  And  now  do  pray  answer  me,  is 
there  any  the  least  thing  I  can  ever  do  to  oblige  you? 
for,  if  tlie  truth  must  be  told  of  me,  I  don't  like  to  lie 
under  an  Obligation,  any  more  than  anotber,  where  I 
can  belp  if 

"To  show  you  tbat  I  do  not  want  to  lay  you  under 
one,"  Said  Gray,  "TU  teil  you  how  you  can  do  as  mucb 
for  me,  and  ten  times  as  mucb,  as  I  bave  done  for 
you;  and  tbis  witbout  burting  yourself  or  any  of  your 
employers  a  penny." 

"Say  bow,  and  it  sball  be  done." 

"By  letting  me  bave  tbe  düng  of  tbe  barracks, 
wbicb  will  make  my  land  and  me  rieb,  witbout  making 
you  poorer;  for  I'U  give  you  tbe  fair  price,  wbatever 
it  is.  I  don't  ask  you  to  wrong  your  employers  of  a 
fartbing." 

Tbe  Sergeant  promised  tbis  sbould  be  done,  and 
'  rejoiced  tbat  be  bad  found  some  means  of  serving  bis 
friend.  Gray  covered  ten  acres  witb  tbe  manure 
brougbt  from  tbe  barracks;  and  tbe  next  year  tbese 
acres  were  in  excellent  beart.  Tbis  was  sufficient  for 
tbe  grazing  of  ten  cows:  be  bad  tbree,  and  be  bougbt 
seven  more;  and  witb  wbat  remained  of  bis  bundred 
pounds,  after  paying  for  tbe  cows,  be  built  a  sbed  and 
a  cow-bouse.  His  wife,  and  daugbter  Rose,  wbo  was 
now  about  fourteen,  were  excellent  managers  of  tbe 
dairy.  Tbey  made,  by  butter  and  butter-milk,  about 
four  pounds  eacb  cow  witbin  tbe  year.  Tbe  butter 
tbey  salted  and  took  to  market,  at  tbe  neigbbouring 
town;  tbe  butter-milk  tbey  sold  to  tbe  country  people, 
wbo,  according  to  tbe  custom  of  tbe  neigbbourbood, 
came  to  tbe  bouse  for  it. 
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Besides  this,  they  reared  five  calves,  wHch,  at  a 
resLT  old,  they  sold  for  fifteen  guineas  and  a  half.  The 
lairy  did  not,  however,  employ  all  the  time  of  this  in- 
lustaions  mother  and  daughter;  they  had  time  for 
ipinning,  and  by  this  cleared  six  guineas.  They  also 
nade  some  little  matter  by  poultry;  but  that  was  only 
iuring  the  first  year:  afterwardi  Mr.  Hopkins  sent 
lotice  that  they  must  pay  all  the  duty-fowl^  and  duty- 
yeeae^  and  turJceys*^  charged  in  the  lease,  or  Compound 
wdth  him  by  paying  two  guineas  a  year.  This  gentle- 
nan  had  many  methods  of  squeezing  money  out  of 
)oor  tenants;  and  he  was  not  inclined  to  spare  the 
jrays,  whose  farm  he  now  more  than  ever  wished  to 
jossess,  because  its  value  had  been  considerably  in- 
5reased,  by  the  judicious  industry  of  the  farmer  and 
lis  sons. 

Young  as  they  were,  both  farmer  Gray's  sons  had 
i  share  in  these  improvements.  The  eldest  had  drained 
i  small  field,  which  used  to  be  called  the  rushy  field, 
rem  its  having  been  quite  covered  with  rushes.  Now 
here  was  not  a  rush  to  be  found  upen  it,  and  his 
ather  gave  him  the  profits  of  the  field,  and  said  that 
t  should  be  called  by  his  name.  Robin,  the  youngest 
;on,  had,  by  his  f ather' s  advice,  tried  a  little  experi- 
nent,  which  many  of  his  neighbours  ridiculed  at  first, 
ind  admired  at  last.  The  spring,  which  used  to  supply 
he  duck-pond,  that  often  flooded  the  house,  was  at  the 
lead  of  a  meadow,  that  sloped  with  a  fall  sufficient  to 
et  the  water  run  off.  Eobin  flooded  the  meadow  at 
he  proper  season  of  the  year,  and  it  produced  after- 


*  See  a  very  curious  aaecdote  in  the  Statistical  Snrvey  of  the  Queen^s 
Hounty.- 
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wards  a  crop  such  as  never  had  been  seen  there  before. 
His  fatber  called  tbis  meadow  Robin^s  meadow,  and 
gave  bim  tbe  value  of  tbe  hay  tbat  was  made  upon  it. 

"Now,  my  dear  boys,"  said  tbis  good  fatber,  "you 
have  made  a  few  guineas  for  yourselves;  and  bere  are 
a  few  more  for  you,  all  tbat  I  can  spare:  let  us  see 
wbat  you  can  do  witb  tbis  money.  I  sball  take  a  pride 
in  seeing  you  get  forward  by  your  own  industry  and 
clevemess;  I  don't  want  you  to  slave  for  me  all  your 
best  days;  but  sball  always  be  ready,  as  a  fatber  sbonld 
be,  to  give  you  a  belping  band." 

Tbe  sons  bad  scarcely  a  word  in  answer  to  tbis, 
for  their  bearts  were  fall;  but  tbat  nigbt,  wben  tbey 
were  by  tbemselves,  one  said  to  tbe  otber,  "Brotber, 
did  you  see  Jack  ReeFs  letter  to  bis  fatber?  Tbey 
say  be  bas  sent  bome  ten  guineas  to  bim.  Is  tbere 
any  truth  in  it,  tbink  you?" 

"Yes;  I  saw  tbe  letter,  and  a  kinder  never  was 
written  from  son  to  fatber*.  Tbe  ten  guineas  I  saw 
paid  into  tbe  old  man^s  band;  and,  at  tbat  same  minute, 
I  wisbed  it  was  I  tbat  was  doing  tbe  same  by  my  own 
fatber." 

"Tbat  was  just  wbat  I  was  tbinking  of,  wben  I 
asked  you  if  you  saw  tbe  letter.  Wby,  Jack  Reel  had 
nothing,  wben  be  went  abroad  witb  tbe  army  to  Egypt, 
last  year.  Well,  I  never  had  a  liking  myself  to  foUow 
tbe  drum:  but  it's  almost  enough  to  tempt  one  to  it. 
If  I  thought  I  could  send  bome  ten  guineas  to  my 
fatber,  I  would  'list  to-morrow." 

"Tbat  would  not  be  well  done  of  you,  Eobin,"  said 
John;  "for  my  father  would  rather  have  you^  a  great 

*  Thifl  is  fact. 
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deal,  than  the  ten  guineas,  I  am  sure:  to  say  nothing 
of  my  poor  motlier,  and  Rose,  and  myself,  who  would 
be  sorry  enough  to  hear  of  your  being  knocked  on  the 
head,  as  is  the  fate,  sooner  or  later,  of  them  that  foUow 
the  army.  I  would  rather  be  any  of  the  trades  that 
hurt  nobody,  and  do  good  to  a  many  along  with  my- 
self, as  father  said  t'other  day.  Then,  what  a  man 
makes  so,  he  makes  with  a  safe  conscience,  and  he  can 
enjoy  it." 

"You  are  right,  John,  and  I  was  wrong  to  talk  of 
Uiatingy'*  said  Robin;  "but  it  was  only  Jack  ReeFs 
letter,  and  the  ten  guineas  sent  to  his  father,  that  put 
it  into  my  head.  I  may  make  as  much  for  my  father 
by  staying  at  home,  and  minding  my  business.  So 
now,  good  night  to  you;  I'll  go  to  sleep,  and  we  can 
talk  more  about  it  all  to-morrow." 

The  next  moming,  as  these  two  youths  were  setting 
potatoes  for  tte  family,  and  considering  to  what  they 
should  tum  their  hands  when  the  potatoes  were  all  set, 
they  were  interrupted  by  a  little  goasoon^  who  came 
running  up  as  hard  as  he  could,  crying,  "Murder! 
murder!  Simon  O'Dougherty  wants  you.  For  the  love 
of  God,  cross  the  bog  in  au  haste,  to  help  pull  out  his 
horse,  that  has  tumbled  into  the  old  tan-pit,  there 
beyond,  in  the  night!" 

The  two  brothers  immediately  followed  the  boy, 
carrying  with  them  a  rope  and  a  halter,  as  they  guessed 
that  soft  Simon  would  not  have  either.  They  found  him 
wringing  his  hands  beside  the  tan-pit,  in  which  his 
horse  lay  smothering.  A  little  ragged  boy  was  tugging 
at  the  horse's  head,  with  a  short  bit  of  hay-rope.  "  Oh, 
murder!  murder!  What  vnll  I  do  for  a  halter?  Sure 
the  horse  will  be  lost,  for  want  of  a  halter;  and  where 
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in  the  wide  world  will  I  look  for  one?"  med  Simon, 
without  stiriing  one  inch  from  the  spot.  "Oh,  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  be  with  you,  lads,"  continned  he, 
tuming  at  the  sight  of  the  Grays;  "youVe  brought  us 
a  halter.  But  see!  it's  just  over  with  the  poor  beast. 
All  the  World  put  together  will  not  get  him  alive  out 
of  that.  I  must  put  up  with  the  loss,  and  be  content 
He  cost  me  fifteen  good  guineas,  and  he  could  leap 
better  than  any  horse  in  the  county.  Oh,  what  a  pity 
on  him!  what  a  pity!  But,  take  it  easy;  that^s  all  we 
have  for  it!  Poor  craturf  Poor  cratwrP'' 

Without  listening  to  Simon's  lamentations,  the  active 
lads,  by  the  help  of  Simon  and  the  two  boys,  puUed 
the  horse  out  of  the  pit.  The  poor  animal  was  nearly 
exhausted  by  strnggling :  but,  after  some  time,  he 
stretched  himself,  and,  by  degrees,  recovered  sufficienüy 
to  stand.  One  of  his  legs,  however,  was  so  much  hurt 
that  he  could  scarcely  walk-,  and  Simon  said  he  would 
surely  go  lame  for  life. 

"  Who  now  would  ever  have  thought  of  his  straying 
into  such  an  ugly  place  of  all  others?"  eontinued  he. 
"I  know,  for  my  share,  the  spot  is  so  overgrown  with 
grass  and  rubbish,  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  it*8  so 
long  since  any  of  the  tanning  business  was  going  on 
here,  in  my  uncle  O'Haggarty's  time,  that  I  quite  for- 
got  there  were  such  things  as  tan-pits,  or  any  manner 
of  pits,  in  my  possession-,  and  I  wish  these  had  been 
far  enough  off  before  my  own  little  famous  Sir  Hyacinth 
O'Brien  had  strayed  into  them,  laming  himself  for  life, 
like  a  blockhead.  For  the  case  was  this:  I  came  home 
late  last  night,  not  as  sober  as  a  judge,  and,  finding 
no  one  up  but  the  girl,  I  gave  her  the  horse  to  put 
into  the  stable,  and  she  forgot  the  door  after  her,  which 
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wanti^a  lock;  and  there  being  but  a  scanty  feed  of  oats, 
owing  to  the  boy's  negligence,  and  no  halter  to  secnre 
the  beast,  my  poor  Sir  Hyacintb  strayed  out  here,  as 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  into  the  tan-pit.  Bad  luck  to 
my  nncle  O'Haggarty,  that  had  the  tan-yard  here  at 
all!  He  might  have  Hved  as  became  him,  without  dir- 
tying  his  hands  with  the  tanning  of  dirty  hides." 

"I  was  just  going,"  said  John  Gray,  "to  comfort 
you,  Simon,  for  the  laming  of  your  horse,  by  observing 
that,  if  you  had  your  tan-yard  in  order  again,  you 
could  soon  make  up  the  price  of  another  horse." 

"Ohoo!  I  would  not  be  bothered  with  anything  of 
the  kind.  There's  the  mill  of  Eosanna  there,  beyond, 
was  the  plague  of  my  lifo,  tili  it  stopped;  and  I  was 
glad  to  have  fairly  done  with  it.  Them  that  come 
after  me  may  set  it  a-going  again,  and  welcome.  I 
have  enough  just  to  serve  my  time,  and  am  content 
any  way." 

"But,  if  you  could  get  a  fair  rent  for  the  tan-yard, 
would  you  let  it?"  said  John. 

"To  that  I  should  make  no  objection  in  life;  pro- 
vided  I  had  no  trouble  with  it,"  replied  Simon. 

"And  if  you  could  get  somebody  to  keep  the  mill 
of  Rosanna  going,  without  giving  you  any  trouble, 
you  would  not  object  to  that,  would  you?"  said 
Bobin. 

"Not  I,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Simon,  laughing. 
"Whatever  God  sends,  be  it  more  or  less,  I  am  con- 
tent. But  I  would  not  have  you  think  me  a  fool,  for 
all  I  talk  so  easy  about  the  matter;  I  know  very  well 
what  I  might  have  got  for  the  mill  some  years  ago, 
when  first  it  stopped,  if  I  would  have  let  it  to  the  man 
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that  proposed  for  it;  but  though  he  was  as  substantial 
a  tcDant  as  you  could  see,  yet  he  affronted  me  once, 
at  the  last  election,  by  calHng  a  freeholder  of  mine 
over  the  coals;  and  so  I  was  proud  of  an  opportunity 
to  show  him  I  did  not  forget.  So  I  refased  to  let  bim 
the  mill  on  any  terms;  and  I  made  him  a  speech  for 
bis  pride  to  digest  at  the  same  time.  'Mr.  Hopkins,' 
Said  I,  *the  lands  of  Kosanna  have  been  in  my  family 
these  two  hundred  years  and  upwards;  and  though, 
now-a-days,  many  men  think  that  every  thing  is  to  be 
done  for  money,  and  though  you,  Mr.  Hopkins,  have 
made  as  much  money  as  most  men  could  in  the  same 
time, — all  which  I  don't  envy  you, — yet  I  must  make 
hold  to  teil  you,  that  the  lands  of  Eosanna,  or  any 
part  or  parcel  thereof,  is  what  you'll  never  have  whilst 
Fm  alive,  Mr.  Hopkins,  for  love  pr  money."  The 
spirit  of  the  O'Doughertys  was  up  within  me;  and 
though  all  the  world  calls  me  easy  Simon,  I  have  my 
own  share  of  proper  spirit.  These  mushroom  money- 
makers,  that  start  up  from  the  very  dirt  under  one's 
feet,  I  can't  for  my  part  swallow  them.  Now  I  should 
be  happy  to  give  you  a  lease  of  the  mill  of  Rosanna, 
after  refusing  Hopkins;  for  you  and  your  father  before 
you,  lads,  have  been  always  very  civil  to  me.  My 
tan-pits  and  all  I  am  ready  to  talk  to  you  about,  and 
thank  you  for  puUing  my  horse  out  for  me  this  moming. 
Will  you  walk  up  and  look  at  the  mill?  I  would  at- 
tend  you  myself ,  but  must  go  to  the  farrier  about  Sir 
Hyacinth's  leg,  instead  of  standing  talking  here  any 
longer.  Good  morning  to  you  kindly.  The  girl  will 
give  you  the  key  of  the  mill,  and  show  you  everything, 
the  same  as  myself." 

Simon   gathered   bis    great  coat  about  him,    and 
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walked  away  to  the  famer,  whilst  the  two  brothers 
rejoiced  that  they  should  see  the  mill  without  hearing 
him  talk  the  whole  time.  Simon,  having  nothing  to 
do  all  day  long  but  to  talk,  was  an  indefatigable 
gossip.  When  the  lands  of  Eosanna  were  in  question, 
or  when  his  pride  was  touched,  he  was  terribly 
fluent. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Upon  examining  the  mill,  which  was  a  common 
oat-mill,  John  Gray  found  that  the  upper  mill-stone 
was  lodged  upon  the  lower;  and  that  this  was  all  which 
prevented  the  mill  from  going.  No  other  part  of  it 
was  damaged  or  out  of  repair.  As  to  the  tan-yard,  it 
was  in  great  disorder;  but  it  was  very  conveniently 
sitnated;  was  abundantly  supplied  with  water  on  one 
side,  and  had  an  oak  copse  at  the  back,  so  that  tan 
conld  readily  be  procured.  It  is  true  that  the  bark  of 
these  oak  trees,  which  had  been  planted  by  his  care- 
fal  uncle  O'Haggarty,  had  been  much  damaged  since 
Simon  came  into  possession;  for  he  had,  with  his  cus- 
tomary  negligence,  suffered  cattle  to  get  amongst  them. 
He  had  also,  to  supply  himself  with  ready  money, 
occasionally  cut  down  a  great  deal  of  the  best  timber 
before  it  amved  at  its  füll  growth-,  and  at  this  time 
the  Grays  found  every  tree  of  tolerable  size  marked 
for  destruction  with  the  Initials  of  Simon  O'Dougherty's 
name. 

Before  they  said  anything  more  about  the  mill  or 
the  tan-yard  to  Simon,  these  prudent  brothers  consulted 
their  father:  he  advised  them  to  begin  cautiously,  by 
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offering  to  manage  the  mül  and  the  tan-yard,  darin, 
the  ensuing  season,  for  Simon,  for  a  certain  share  i 
the  profits;  and  then,  if  they  should  find  the  businese 
likely  to  succeed,  they  might  take  a^lease  of  the  whole- 
Simon  willingly  made  this  agreement;  and  there  was 
no  danger  in  dealing  with  him,  because,  thongh  care- 
less  and  indolent,  he  was  honest,  and  would  keep  his 
engagements.  It  was  settled  that  John  and  Kobin 
should  have  the  power,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  either 
to  hold  or  give  up  all  concern  in  the  mill  and  tan-yard; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  they  were  to  manage  the  bnsi- 
ness  for  Simon,  and  to  have  such  a  share  in  the  profits 
as  would  pay  them  reasonably  for  their  time  and 
labour. 

They  succeeded  beyond  their  expectations  in  the 
management  of  the  mill  and  tan-yard  during  their  year 
of  probation;  and  Simon,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  was 
extremely  glad  to  give  them  a  long  lease  of  the  premises, 
upon  their  paying  him  down,  by  way  of  fine,  the  sum 
of  150Z.  This  sum  their  father,  who  had  good  credit, 
and  who  could  give  excellent  security  upon  his  farm, 
which  was  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  raised  for 
them-,  and  they  determined  to  repay  him  the  money  by 
regulär  yearly  portions  out  of  their  profits. 

Success  did  not  render  these  young  men  presump- 
tuous  or  negligent :  they  went  on  steadily  with  business, 
were  contented  to  live  frugally  and  work  hard  for  some 
years.  Many  of  the  sons  of  neighbouring  tradesmen 
and  farmers,  who  were  able  perhaps  to  buy  a  horse  or 
two,  or  three  good  coats  in  a  year,  and  who  set  up  for 
gentlemen,  and  spent  their  days  in  hunting,  shooting, 
or  cock-fighting,  thought  that  the  Grays  were  poor- 
spirited  fellows  for  sticking  so  close  to  business.   They 
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prophesied  that,  even  wlien  these  brothers  should  have 

^de  a  fortune,  they  would  not  have  the  liberality  to 

spend  or  enjoy  it;  but  tliis  prediction  was  not  verified. 

The  Grays  had  not  been  brought  up  to  place  their 

happiness    merely   in    the    scraping    together   pounds, 

Shillings,  and  pence;  they  valued  money  for  money's 

worth,  not  for  money's  sake;  and,  amongst  the  pleasures 

it  coiild  purchase,  they  thought  that  of  contributing  to 

the  happiness  of  their  parents  and  friends  the  greatest. 

When  they  had  paid  their  father  the  hundred  and  fifty 

pounds  he  had  advanced,  their  next  object  was  to  build 

a  neat  cottage  for  him,   near  the  wood  and  mill  of 

Hosanna,   on  a  beautiful  spot,   upon  which  they  had 

once  heard  him   say  that  he  should  like  to  have  a 

house. 

We  mentioned  that  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  agent,  had  a 
view  to  this  farm;  and  that  he  was  desirous  of  getting 
rid  of  the  Grays:  but  this  he  found  no  easy  matter  to 
aecomplish,  because  the  reut  was  always  punctually 
paid.  There  was  no  pretence  for  d/riving^  even  for  the 
duty-fowls;  Mrs.  Gray  always  had  them  ready  at  the 
proper  time.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  farther  provoked  by 
seeing  the  rieh  improvements  which  our  farmer  made 
every  year  on  his  land:  his  envy,  which  could  be 
moved  by  the  meanest  objects  of  gain,  was  continually 
excited  by  his  neighbour's  successful  industry.  To-day 
he  envied  him  his  green  meadows,  and  to-morrow  the 
crocks  of  butter,  packed  on  the  car  for  Dublin.  Farmer 
Gray 's  ten  cows,  which  regularly  passed  by  Mr.  Hop- 
kins's  winde w  morning  and  evening,  were  a  sight  that 
often  spoiled  his  breakfast  and  supper  •,  but  that  which 
grieved  this  envious  man  the  most  was  the  barrack 
manure;   he  would  stand  at  his  window,  and,  with  a 
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heavy  heart,  count  the  car  loads  tliat  went  by  to  Gray'^ 
farm. 

Once  he  made  an  attempt  to  ruin  Gray's  friend, 
the  Sergeant,  by  accusing  him  secretly  of  being* 
bribed  to  seil  the  barrack  manure  to  Gray  for  less 
than  he  had  been  offered  for  it  by  others:  but  the 
officer  to  whom  Mr.  Hopkins  made  this  complaint  was 
fortunately  a  man  who  did  not  like  secret  informations: 
he  publicly  inquired  into  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and 
the  Sergeant' s  honesty  and  Mr.  Hopkins's  meanness 
were  clearly  proved  and  contrasted.  The  consequence 
of  this  m^cious  interference  was  beneficial  to  Gray; 
for  the  officer  told  the  story  to  the  colonel  of  the  re- 
giment  which  was  next  quartered  in  the  town,  and  he 
to  the  officer  who  succeeded  him;  so  that  year  after 
year  Mr.  Hopkins  applied  in  vain  for  the  barrack 
manure.  Farmer  Gray  had  always  the  preference, 
and  the  hatred  of  Mr.  Hopkins  knew  no  bounds;  that 
is,  no  bounds  but  the  letter  of  the  law,  of  which  he 
was  ever  mindful,  because  lawsuits  are  expensive. 

At  length,  however,  he  devised  a  legal  mode  of 
annoying  his  enemy.  Some  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Hop- 
kins lay  between  Gray's  farm  and  the  only  bog  in  the 
neighbourhood :  now  he  would  not  permit  Mr.  Gray, 
or  any  body  belonging  to  him,  to  draw  turf  upon  his 
bog-road;  and  he  absolutely  forbade  his  own  wretched 
tenants  to  seil  turf  to  the  object  of  his  envy.  By  these 
means,  he  flattered  himself  he  should  literally  starve 
the  enemy  out  of  house  and  home. 

Things  were  in  this  Situation  when  John  and 
Robin  Gray  determined  to  build  a  house  for  their 
father  at  Rosanna.  They  made  no  secret  to  him  of 
their  intentions;   for  they  did  not  want  to  surprise  but 
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»  please  bim,  and  to  do  every  thing  in  the  manner 
hat  wonld  be  most  convenient  to  bim  and  tbeir 
nother.  Tbeir  sister,  Rose,  was  in  all  tbeir  counsels; 
md  it  bad  been  for  tbe  last  tbree  years  one  of  ber 
chief  deligbts  to  go,  after  ber  day's  work  was  don.e,  to 
the  mill  at  Rosanna,  to  see  bow  ber  brotbers  were 
going  on.  How  bappy  are  tbose  families  wbere  tbere 
iB  HO  envy  or  jealonsy;  bnt  in  wbicb  eacb  individnal 
tikes  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  tbe  wbole! 
Faraier  Gray  was  beartily  pleased  witb  tbe  gratitude 
nd  generosity  of  bis  boys,  as  be  still  continned  to 
all  them;  tbongh,  by-the-bye,  Jobn  was  now  tbree- 
and-twenty,  and  bis  brotber  only  two  years  younger. 

"My  dear  boys,"  said  be,  "notbing  could  be  more 
igreeable  to  me  and  yonr  motber  tban  to  bave  a  snng 
Bottage  near  yon  both,  on  tbe  very  spot  wbicb  yon 
»y  I  pitcbed  npon  two  years  ago.  This  cabin  tbat 
w  now  live  in,  after  all  I  bave  tried  to  do  to  prop  it 
ip,  and  notwitbstanding  all  Rose  does  to  keep  it  neat 
lud  clean  witbinside,  is  but  a  crazy  sort  of  a  place, 
ffe  are  able  now  to  bave  a  better  bouse,  and  I  sball 
w  glad  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  perse- 
artion.  Therefore,  let  us  set  about  and  build  the  new 
louse.  You  sball  contribute  your  share,  my  boys;  but 
nly  a  share:  mind,  I  say  only  a  share.  And  I  bope 
ext  year  to  contribute  my  share  towards  building  a 
ouse  for  eacb  of  you:  it  is  time  you  should  think  of 
lanying,  and  settling:  it  is  no  bad  thing  to  bave  a 
mse  ready  for  a  bride.  We  sball  bave  quite  a  little 
lony  of  our  own  at  Rosanna.  Wbo  knows  but  I  may 
rt  to  see  my  grand-children,  ay,  and  my  great-grand- 
ildren,  settled  tbere  all  round  me,  industrious  and 
Dtented?" 

^tptOar  Talta,  I.  19 
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Good-will  is  almost  as  expeditions  aud  effectual  bs 
Aladdin's   lamp: — the  new  cottage   for   farmer  Gray 
was  built  at  Eosanna,  and  he  took  possession  of  it  tbe 
ensuing    spring.      They   next    made    a    garden,    and 
fumished  it  with  all  sorts  of  useful   vegetables  and 
some  pretty  flowers.     Eose  liad  great  pleasure  in  tak- 
ing  care  of  this  garden.     Her  brothers  also  laid  out  a 
small  green  lawn  before  the  door;    and  planted  the* 
boundaries   with    white-thom,    crab-trees,    lilacs,    and 
laburnums.     The  lawn  sloped  down  to  the  water-side; 
and  the  mill  and  copse  behind  it  were  seen  from  the 
parlour  Windows.     A  prettier  cottage,  indeed  so  pretty 
a  one,  was  never  before  seen  in  this  country. 

But  what  was  better  far  than  the  pretty  cottage, 
or  the  neat  garden,  or  the  green  lawn,  or  the  white- 
thorn,  the  crab-trees,  the  lilacs,  and  the  labumnms, 
was  the  content  that  smiled  amongst  them. 

Many  who  have  hiindreds  and  thousands  are  miser- 
able, because  they  still  desire  more;  or  rather  beeause 
they  know  not  what  they  would  have.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  the  rieh  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  had  scraped 
together  in  about  fifteen  years  above  twenty  thousand, 
some  Said  thirty  thousand  pounds,  had  never  been 
happy  for  a  Single  day,  either  whilst  he  was  making 
this  fortune  or  when  he  had  made  it;  for  he  was  of 
an  avaricious,  discontented  temper.  The  more  he  had, 
the  more  he  desired.  He  could  not  bear  the  prosperity 
of  bis  neighbours;  and  if  bis  envy  made  him  in- 
dustrious,  yet  it  at  the  same  time  rendered  him 
miserable.  Though  he  was  what  the  world  calls  a 
remarkably  fortunate  man,  yet  the  feelings  of  his  own 
mind  prevented  him  from  enjoying  his  success.  He 
had  no  wife,  no  children,  to  share  his  wealth.     He 
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^ould  not  marry,  because  a  wife  is  expensive;  and 
cMldren  are  worse  tlian  taxes.  His  whole  soul  was 
absorbed  in  the  love  of  gain.  He  denied  himself  not 
only  tlie  comforts  but  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
fle  was  alone  in  the  world.  He  was  conscious  that  no 
human  being  loved  }iim.  He  read  his  history  in  the 
eyes  of  all  his  neighbours. 

It  was  known  that  he  had  risen  upon  the  ruin  of 
others;  and  the  higher  he  had  risen,  the  more  con- 
spicuous  became  the  faults  of  his  character.  When- 
ever  any  man  grew  negligent  of  his  affairs,  or  by  mis- 
fortnne  was  reduced  to  distress,  Hopkins  was  at  band 
to  take  advantage  of  his  necessities.  His  first  ap- 
proaches  were  always  made  under  the  semblance  of 
friendship;  but  his  victims  soon  repented  their  im- 
prudent  confidence  when  they  feit  themselves  in  his 
power.  Unrestrained  by  a  sense  of  honour  or  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  he  feit  no  scruple  in  pursuing 
his  interest  to  the  very  verge  of  what  the  law  would 
call  fraud.  Even  his  own  relations  complained  that 
he  duped  them  without  Scruple-,  and  none  but  strangers 
to  his  character,  or  persons  compelled  by  necessity, 
would  have  any  dealings  with  this  man.  Of  what  ad- 
vantage to  him,  or  to  any  one  eise,  were  the  thousands 
he  had  accumulated? 

It  may  be  said  that  such  beings  are  necessary  in 
Society;  that  their  industry  is  productive;  and  that, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  idle,  un- 
productive  members  of  the  Community:  but  wealth  and 
happiness  are  not  the  same  things.  Perhaps,  at  some 
future  period,  enlightened  politicians  may  think  the 
happiness  of  nations  more  important  than  their  wealth. 
In  this  point  of  view,    they  would  consider  all  the 

19* 
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members  of  society,  who  are  productive  of  happinesd) 
as  neither  useless  nor  despicable;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary,  they  would  contemn  and  discourage  those  wbo 
merely  accumulate  money,  without  enjoying  or  dis- 
pensing  happiness.  But  some  centuries  mnst  pro- 
bably  elapse  before  such  a  pbilosophic  race  of  politi* 
cians  can  arise.  In  the  mean  time,  let  ns  go  on  witb 
OUT  story. 


CHAPTER  IlL 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  enraged  when  he  fonnd  that  his 
expected  victim  escaped  his  snares.  He  saw  the  pretty 
cottage  rise,  and  the  mill  of  Rosanna  work,  in  despite 
of  his  malevolence.  He  long  brooded  over  his  malice 
in  silence.  As  he  stood  one  day  on  the  top  of  a  high 
raount  on  his  own  estate,  from  which  he  had  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  his  eyes  fixed  npon  the 
little  paradise  in  the  possession  of  his  enemies.  He 
always  called  those  his  enemies  of  whom  he  was  the 
enemy:  this  is  no  uncommon  mistake,  in  the  language 
of  the  passions. 

"The  Rosanna  mill  shall  be  stopped  before  this 
day  twelve-month,  or  my  name  is  not  Hopkins,"  said 
he  to  himself.  "I  have  sworn  vengeance  against  those 
Grays;  but  I  will  humble  them  to  the  dust,  before  I 
have  done  with  them.  I  shall  never  sleep  in  peace  tili 
I  have  driven  those  people  from  the  country." 

It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  drive  from  the 
country  such  inoffensive  inhabitants.  The  first  thing 
Mr.  Hopkins  resolved  upon  was  to  purchase  from  Simon 
O'Dougherty  the  field  adjoining  to  that  in  which  the 
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Jtdll  stood.  The  brook  flowed  through  this  field,  and 
^.  Hopkins  saw,  with  malicious  satisfaction,  that  he 
could  at  a  small  expense  tum  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  cut  off  the  water  from  the  mill. 

Poor  Simon  by  this  time  had  reduced  himself  to  a 
Situation  in  which  his  pride  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
pecuniary  considerations.  Within  the  last  three  years,  his 
circnmstances  had  been  materially  changed.  Whilst  he 
was  a  bachelor,  his  income  had  been  sufficient  to  main- 
tain  bim  in  idleness.  Soft  Simon,  however,  at  last, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  marry;  or  rather  a  cunning 
damsel,  who  had  been  his  mistress  for  some  years,  took 
it  into  her  head  to  make  him  marry.  She  was  skilled 
in  the  arts  both  of  wheedling  and  scolding:  to  resist 
these  united  powers  was  too  much  to  be  expected  from 
a  man  of  Simonis  easy  temper. 

He  argued  thus  with  himself: — "She  has  cost  me 
more  as  she  is  than  if  she  had  been  my  wife  twice 
over;,  for  she  has  no  interest  in  looking  after  any 
thing  belonging  to  me,  but  only  just  living  on  from 
day  to  day,  and  making  the  most  for  herseif  and 
her  children.  And  the  children,  too,  all  in  the  same 
way,  snatching  what  they  could  make  sure  of  for 
themselves.  Now,  if  I  make  her  my  lawful  wife, 
as  she  desires,  the  property  will  be  hers,  as  well  as 
mine;  and  it  will  be  her  interest  to  look  after  all.  She 
is  a  stirring,  notable  woman,  and  will  save  me  a  world 
of  trouble,  and  make  the  best  of  every  thing  for  her 
children^s  sake;  and  they,  being  then  aU  acknowledged 
by  me,  will  make  my  interest  their  own,  as  she  says; 
and,  besides,  this  is  the  only  way  left  me  to  have  peace." 
To  avoid  the  cares  and  plagues  of  matrimony,  and 
that  worst  of  plagues  a  wife^s  tongue,  Simon  first  was 
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induced  to  keep   a  mistress,   and  now  to  silence  lu8 
mistress,  he  made  her  his  wife.    She  assured  him,  that, 
tili  she  was  his  lawful  lady,   the  never  should  have 
peace  or  quietness;  nor  could  she^  in  conscience,  suffer 
him  to  have  a  moment's  rest. 

Simon  married  her,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  out  of 
hand :  but  the  marriage  was  only  the  beginning  of  new 
troubles.  The  bride  had  hordes  and  clans  of  relations, 
who  came  pouring  in  from  all  quarters  to  pay  their  re- 
spects  to  Mrs.  O'Dougherty.  Her  good  easy  man  could 
not  shut  his  doors  against  any  one:  the  O'Doughertys 
were  above  a  hundred  years,  ay,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  famous  for  hospitality;  and  it  was  incumbent 
upon  Simon  O'Dougherty  to  keep  up  the  honour  of  the 
family.  His  four  children  were  now  to  be  maintained 
in  idleness;  for  they,  like  their  father,  had  an  insur- 
mountable  aversion  to  business.  The  public  opinion 
of  Simon  suddenly  changed.  Those  who  were  any 
way  related  to  the  O'Doughertys,  and  who  dreaded 
that  he  and  his  children  should  apply  to  them  for  pe- 
cuniary  assistance,  began  the  cry  against  him  of, 
"What  a  shame  it  is*  that  the  man  does  not  do  some- 
thing  for  himself  and  his  family!  How  can  those  ex- 
pect  to  be  helped  who  won't  help  themselves?  He  is 
contented,  indeed!  Yes,  and  he  must  soon  be  con- 
tented  to  seil  the  lands  that  have  been  in  the  family 
so  long;  and  then,  by  and  by,  he  must  be  content,  if 
he  does  not  bestir  himself,  to  be  carried  to  jail.  It  is 
a  sin  for  any  one  to  be  content  to  eat  the  bread  of 
idleness!" 

These  and  similar  reproaches  were  uttered  often,  in 
our  idle  hero's  presence.     They  would  perhaps  have 

*  Essay  on  Charity  Scbools. 
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excited  him  to  some  sort  of  exertion,  if  bis  friend,  Sir 
Bjacintli  O'Brien,  had  not,  in  consequence  of  certain 
electioneering  Services,  and  in  consideration  of  bis 
being  one  of  tlie  best  sportsmen  in  tbe  county,  and  of 
Simon's  baving  named  a  borse  after  bim,  procured  for 
Jiim  a  place  of  about  fifty  pounds  a  year  in  tbe  revenne. 
lipon  tbe  profits  of  tbia  place  Simon  contrived  to  live, 
in  a  sbambling  sort  of  way. 

How  long  be  migbt  bave  sbuffled  on  is  a  problem 
wbicb  must  now  for  ever  remain  unsolved;  for  bis  in- 
dolence  was  not  permitted  to  take  its  natural  course; 
bis  ruin  was  accelerated  by  tbe  secret  Operation  of  an 
active  and  raalignant  power.  Mr.  Hopkins,  wbo  bad 
determined  to  get  tbat  field  wbicb  joined  to  Gray's 
mill,  and  wbo  well  knew  tbat  tbe  pride  of  tbe  0*Dougb- 
ertys  would  resist  tbe  idea  of  selling  to  bim  any  part 
or  parcel  of  tbe  lands  of  Rosanna,  devised  a  scbeme  to 
rednce  Simon  to  immediate  and  inextricable  distress. 
Simon  was,  as  it  migbt  bave  been  foreseen,  negligent 
in  discbarging  tbe  duties  of  bis  office,  wbicb  was  tbat 
of  a  Supervisor. 

He  eitber  did  not  know,  or  connived  at  tbe  prac- 
tices,  of  sundry  illegal  distillers  in  bis  neigbbourbood. 
Malicious  tongues  did  not  scruple  to  say  tbat  be  took 
money,  upon  some  occasions,  from  tbe  delinquents;  but 
tbis  be  positively  denied.  Possibly  bis  wife  and  sons 
knew  more  of  tbis  matter  tban  be  did.  Tbey  sold 
certain  scraps  of  paper,  called  Protections,  to  several 
petty  distillers,  wbose  safest  protection  would  bave 
been  Simon's  indolence.  One  of  tbe  scraps  of  paper, 
to  wbicb  tbere  was  O'Dougberty's  signature,  feil  into 
tbe  bands  of  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Tbat  notbing  migbt  be  omitted  to  ensure  bis  dis- 
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grace,  Hopkins  sent  a  person,  on  whom  he  conld  de- 
pend  to  give  Simon  notice  that  tbere  was  an  illegal 
still  at  such  a  liouse,  naming  the  house  for  which  the 
protection  was  granted.  Soft  Simon  received  the  In- 
formation with  bis  cnstomary  carelessness,  said  it  was 
too  late  to  think  of  going  to  seize  the  still  that  evening, 
and  declared  he  would  have  it  seized  the  next  day:  bnt 
the  next  day  he  put  it  off,  and  the  day  afterwards  he  for- 
got  it,  and  the  day  after  that,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
coUector  of  excise,  summoning  him  to  answer  to  an  In- 
formation which  had  been  laid  against  him  for  miscon- 
duct.  In  this  emergency,  he  resolved  to  have  reconrse 
to  bis  friend  Sir  Hyacinth  O'Brien,  who,  he  thought, 
could  make  interest  to  screen  him  from  justice.  Sir 
Hyacinth  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  collector,  who  hap- 
pened  to  be  in  the  country.  Away  he  went  with  the 
letter:  he  was  met  on  the  road  by  a  friend,  who  ad- 
vised  him  to  ride  as  hard  after  the  collector  as  he 
could,  to  overtake  him  before  he  should  reach  Coun- 
sellor  Quin's,  where  he  was  engaged  to  dine.  Coun- 
sellor  Quin  was  candidate  for  the  county  in  Opposition 
to  Sir  Hyacinth  O'Brien;  and  it  was  well  understood 
that  wbomsoever  the  one  favoured  the  other  hated.  It 
behoved  Simon,  therefore,  to  overtake  the  collector 
before  he  should  be  within  the  enemy's  gates.  Simon 
whipped  and  spurred,  and  puffed  and  fretted,  but  all 
in  vain,  for  he  was  mounted  upon  the  horse  which,  as 
the  reader  may  r^member,  feil  into  the  tanpit.  The 
collector  reached  Counsellor  Quin's  long  before  Simon 
arrived;  and,  when  he  presented  Sir  Hyacinth's  letter, 
it  was  received  in  a  manner  that  showed  it  came  too 
late.  Simon  lost  bis  place  and  bis  fifty  pounds  a  year: 
but  what  he  found  most  trying  to  bis  temper  were  the 
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t^roaches  of  his  wife,  wbich  were  loud,  bitter,  and* 
aneeasing.  He  knew,  from  experience,  that  nothing 
eofuld  silence  her  but  letting  her  "have  all  the  plea;'' 
•0  he  sofiPered  her  to  rail  tili  she  was  qnite  out  of 
keath,  and  he  very  nearly  asleep,  and  then  said, 
**What  you  have  beön  observing  is  all  very  just,  no 
doubt;  but  since  a  thing  past  can't  be  recalled,  and 
those  that  are  npon  the  ground,  as  our  proverb  says, 
can  go  no  lower,  that's  a  great  comfort;  so  we  may  be 
content." 

"Content,  in  troth!  Is  it  content  to  live  upon 
potatoes  and  salt?  I,  that  am  your  lawful  wife!  And 
yoa,  that  are  an  O'Dougherty  too,  to  let  your  lady  be 
demeaned  and  looked  down  upon,  as  she  will  be  now, 
•wn  by  them  that  are  sprung  up  from  nothing  since 
yesterday.  There's  Mrs.  Gray,  over  yonder  at  Eosanna, 
Bvmg  on  your  own  land:  look  at  her  and  look  at  me! 
ttd  see  what  a  difference  there  is ! " 

"8ome  difference  there  surely  is,"  said  Simon. 

"8ome  difference  there  surely  is,"  repeated  Mrs. 
ODougherty,  raising  her  voice  to  the  shrillest  note  of 
objurgation;  for  she  was  provoked  by  a  sigh  that  es- 
«Äped  Simon,  as  he  pronounced  bis  reply,  or  rather  bis 
*cceding  sentence.  Nothing,  in  some  cases,  provokes 
•  female  so  much  as  agreeing  with  her. 

'*And  if  there  is  some  difference  betwixt  me  and 
Ih.  Gray,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whose  fault 
ftat  is?" 

"So  should  I,  Mrs.  O'Dougherty." 

"Then  TU  teil  you,  instantly,  whose  fault  it  is. 
Kr.  O'Dougherty:  the  fault  is  your  own,  Mr.  O'Dough- 
rty.  No,  the  fault  is  mine,  Mr.  O'Dougherty,  for 
larrying  you,  or  consorting  with  you  at  all.   If  I  had 
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been  matched  to  an  active,  industrious  man,  like  Mr. 
Gray,  I  tnight  liave  been  as  well  in  the  world  and 
better  than  Mrs.  Gray;  for  I  sbould  become  a  fortune 
bettcr  than  she,  or  any  of  her  seed,  breed,  or  genera- 
tion;  and  it's  a  scandal  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and 
all  the  world  says  so,  it's  a  scanJal  to  see  them  Grays 
flourishing  and  settling  a  colony,  there  at  Eosanna,  at 
our  expense!" 

"Not  at  our  expense,  my  dear,  for  you  know  we 
made  nothing  of  either  tan-yard  or  mill;  and  now  they 
pay  US  30/.  a  year,  and  4hat  punctually  too.  What 
should  we  do  without  it,  now  we  have  lost  the  place 
in  the  revenue?  I  am  sure,  I  think  we  were  very 
lucky  to  get  such  tenants  as  the  Grays." 

"In  truth,  I  think  no  such  thing;  for  if  you  had 
been  blessed  with  the  sense  of  a  midge,  you  might  bave 
done  all  they  have  done  yourself:  and  then  what  a 
different  way  your  lawful  wife  and  family  would  have 
been  in!  I  am  sure  I  wish  it  had  pleased  the  saints 
above  to  have  married  me,  when  they  were  about  it, 
to  such  a  man  as  farmer  Gray  or  bis  sons. 

"As  for  the  sons,"  said  Simon,  "they  are  a  little 
out  of  the  way  in  point  of  age,  but  to  farmer  Gray  I 
see  no  objection  in  life:  and  if  he  sees  none,  and  will 
change  wives,  I'm  sure,  Ally,  I  shall  be  content." 

The  sort  of  composure  and  dry  humour  with  which 
Simon  made  this  last  speech  overcame  the  small  remains 
of  Mrs.  O'Dougherty's  patience:  she  burst  into  a  pas- 
sion  of  tears;  and  from  this  hour,  it  being  now  past 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  from  this  hour  tili  six  in  the 
moming  she  never  ceased  weeping,  wailing,  and  up- 
braiding. 
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Simon  rose  from  his  sleepless  bed,  saying,  "The 
saints  above,  as  you  call  tliem,  must  take  care  of  you 
now,  Ally,  any  how;  for  I'm  fairly  tired  out:,  so  I  must 
go  a-hunting  or  a-shooting  with  my  friend,  Sir  Hyacinth 
O'Brien,  to  recruit  my  spirits." 

The  unfortunate  Simon  found,  to  his  mortification, 
that  his  horse  was  so  lame  he  could  scarcely  walk. 
Whilst  he  was  considering  where  he  could  borrow  a 
horse,  just  for  the  day's  hunt,  Mr.  Hopkins  rode  into 
liis  yard,  mounted  upon  a  fine  hunter.  Though  naturally 
supercüious,  this  gentleman  could  stoop  to  conquer:  he 
was  well  aware  of  Simon's  dislike  to  him,  but  he  also 
knew  that  Simon  was  in  distress  for  money.  Even  the 
strengest  passions  of  those  who  involve  themselves  in 
pecuniary  difficulties  must  yield  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment.  Easy  Simon's  indolence  had  now  reduced 
him  to  a  Situation  in  which  his  pride  was  obliged  to 
bend  to  his  interest.  Mr.  Hopkins  had  once  been  re- 
pnlsed  with  haughtiness  by  the  representative  of  the 
O'Dougherty  family,  when  he  oflPered  to  purchase  some 
of  the  family  estate;  but  his  proposal  was  now  better 
timed,  and  was  made  with  all  the  address  of  which  he 
was  master.  He  began  by  begging  Simon  to  give  him 
his  opinion  of  the  horse  on  which  he  was  mounted,  as 
he  knew  Mr.  O'Dougherty  was  a  particularly  good 
judge  of  a  hunter;  and  he  would  not  buy  it,  from 
CounseUor  Quin's  groom,  without  having  a  skilful 
friend's  advice.  Then  he  asked  whether  it  was  tnie 
that  Simon  and  the  collector  had  quarrelled,  exclaimed 
against  the  malice  and  officiousness  of  the  informer, 
whoever  he  might  be,  and  finished  by  observing  that, 
if  Üie  loss  of  his  place  put  Simon  to  any  inconvenience, 
there  was  a  ready  way  of  supplying  himself  with  money, 
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by  the  sale  of  any  of  tbe  lands  of  Rosanna.     The  im- 
mediale  want  of  a  horse,  and  the  comparison  he  made, 
at  this  moment,  between  the  lame  animal  on  which  he 
was  leaning  and  the  fine  hunter  upon  which  Hopkins 
was  mounted,  had  more  effect  upon  Simon  than  all  the 
rest.     Before  they  parted,  Mr.  Hopkins  concluded  a 
bargain  for  the  field  on  which  he  had  set  bis  heart:  he 
obtained  it  for  less  than  its  value  by  three  years'  pur- 
chase.    The  hunter  was  part  of  the  valuable  considera- 
tion  he  gave  to  Simon. 

The  moment  that  Hopkins  was  in  possession  of  this 
field  adjoining  to  Gray's  mill,  he  began  to  execute  » 
malignant  project  which  he  had  long  been  contriving. 

We  shall  leave  bim  to  bis  Operations;  matters  of 
higher  import  claim  our  attention.  One  morning,  as 
Rose  was  on  the  little  lawn  before  the  honse  door, 
gathering  the  first  snowdrops  of  the  year,  a  servant  in 
a  handsome  livery  rode  up ,  and  asked  if  Mr.  Gray  er 
any  of  the  family  were  at  home.  Her  father  and  bro- 
thers  were  out  in  the  fields,  at  some  distance;  but  she 
Said  she  would  run  and  call  them.  "There  is  no  oc- 
casion,  Miss,"  said  the  servant;  "for  the  business  is 
only  to  leave  these  cards  for  the  ladies  of  the  family." 

He  put  two  Cards  into  Rose's  band,  and  galloped 
off  with  tbe  air  of  a  man  wbo  had  a  vast  deal  of  busi- 
ness of  importance  to  transact.  The  cards  contained 
an  invitation  to  an  election  ball,  which  Sir  Hyacinth 
O'Brien  was  going  to  give  to  the  secondary  class  of 
gentry  in  the  county. 

Rose  took  the  cards  to  her  mother;  and  whilst  they 
were  reading  them  over  for  the  second  time,  in  came 
farmerGray  to  breakfast.   "What  have  we  here,  child?" 
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idd  be,  taking  ap  one  of  tbe  cards.  He  looked  at  bis 
nfe  and  daugbter  witb  some  anxiety  for  a  moment; 
i&d  tben,  as  if  be  did  not  wisb  to  restrain  tbem,  tumed 
ke  conversation  to  anotber  subject,  and  notbing  was 
Nud  of  tbe  ball  tili  breakfast  was  over. 

Mrs.  Gray  tben  bade  Kose  go  and  pnt  ber  fiowers 
bto  water;  and  as  soon  as  sbe  was  out  of  tbe  room, 
iiid,  "My  dear,  I  see  you  don't  like  tbat  we  sbould  go 
to  this  ball;  so  I  am  glad  I  did  not  say  wbat  I  tbongbt 
:0f  it  to  Böse  before  you  came  in:  for  you  must  know, 
I  lad  a  motber's  foolisb  vanity  about  me;  and  tbe 
pontite  I  saw  tbe  card,  I  pictured  to  myself  our  Kose 
'  like  any  of  tbe  best  of  tbe  ladies,  and  looking 
idsomer  tban  most  of  tbem,  and  every  body  admir- 
herl  But  perbaps  tbe  girl  is  better  as  sbe  is,  bav- 
not  been  bred  to  be  a  lady.  And  yet,  now  we  are 
well  in  tbe  world  as  many  tbat  set  up  for  and  are 
Loned  gentlefolks,  wby  sbould  not  our  girl  take  tbis 
)rtunity  of  rising  a  step  in  life?" 

1 
f 

L  Mrs.  Gray  spoke  «witb  some  confusion  and  besita- 
'ftttL  "My  dear,"  replied  farmer  Gray,  in  a  gentle  yet 
fcn  tone,  "it  is  very  natural  tbat  you,  being  tbe  motber 
^  Bucb  a  girl  as  our  Kose,  sbould  be  proud  of  ber,  and 
••ger  to  sbow  ber  to  tbe  best  advantage;  but  tbe  main 
Wnt  is  to  make  ber  bappy,  not  to  do  just  wbat  will 
Nease  our  own  vanity  for  tbe  minute.  Now  I  am  not 
*  all  sure  tbat  raising  ber  a  step  in  life,  even  if  we 
Ottld  do  it  by  sending  ber  to  tbis  ball,   would  be  for 

er  bappiness.    Are  not  we  bappy  as  we  are Come 

l,  Böse,  love;  come  in;  I  sbould  be  glad  for  you  to 
5ar  wbat  we  are  saying,  and  judge  for  yourself;  you 
e  old  enougb,  and  wise  enougb,   I  am  sure.     I  was 
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going  to  ask,  are  not  we  all  happy  in  the  way  we  live 
together  now?" 

"Yes!    Oh  yes!    That  we  are,  indeed,"   said  both 
the  wife  and  daughter. 

"Then  should  not  we  be  content,   and  not  wish  to 
alter  our  condition?" 

"But  to  go  to  only  one  ball,  father,  would  not  alter 
our  condition,  would  it?"  said  Kose,  timidly. 

"If  we  begin  once  to  set  up  for  gentry,   we  shall 
not  like  to  go  back  again  to  be  what  we  are  now:  so, 
before  we  begin,  we  had  best  consider  what  we  have 
to  gain  by  a  change.     We  have  meat,  drink,  clothes, 
and  fire:  what  more  could  we  have,  if  we  were  gentiy? 
We  have  enough  to  do,  and  not  too  much;  we  are  all 
well  pleased  with  ourselves,  and  with  one  another;  we 
have  health  and  good  consciences:   what  more  could 
we  have,  if  we  were  to  set  up  to  be  gentry?  Or  rather,* 
to  put  the  question  closer,  could  we  in  that  case  have 
all  these  comforts?     No,  I  think  not:  for,  in  the  first 
place,    we  should  be  straitened  for  want  of  money; 
because   a  world  of  baubles,  that  we  don't  feel  the 
want  of  now,  would  become  as  necessary  to  us  as  our 
daily  bread.     We  should  be  ashamed  not  to  have  all 
the  things  that  gentlefolks  have;   though  these  don't 
signify  a  straw,  nor  half  a  straw,  in  point  of  any  real 
pleasure  they  give,  still  they  must  be  had.     Then  we 
should  be   ashamed  of  the  work  by   which  we  must 
make  money  to  pay  for  all  these  nicknacks.  John  and 
Eobin  would  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  then,  if  they  were 
to  be  caught  by  the  genteel  folks  in  their  mill,  heaving 
up  sacks  of  flour,  and  covered  all  over  with  meal;  or 
if  they  were  to  be  found,  with  their  arms  bare  beyond 
the  elbows,   in  the  tan-yard.     And  you,  Rose,   would 
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irry  your  spinuiug-wheel  out  of  sight,  and  be  afraid 
be  canght  cooking  my  diuner.      Yet  thero  is  no 
lame  in  anj  of  these   things,   and  now  we  are  all 
roud  of  doing  tbem." 

"And  long  may  we  be  so!"  cried  Mrs.  Gray.  "  Yoii 
iie  rigbt,  and  I  spoke  like  a  foolisb  woman.  Kose,  my 
Md,  throw  these  cards  into  the  fire.  We  are  bappy, 
md  contented:  and  if  we  cbange,  we  shall  be  discon- 
tented  and  unbappy,  as  so  niany  of  what  tliey  call  our 
betters  are.  There!  tbe  cards  are  burut;  now  let  us 
thrnk  no  more  about  them.^^ 

"Rose,  I  hope,  is  not  disappointed  about  tliis  ball; 
Ire  you,  my  little  Kose?"  said  her  father,  drawing  her 
towards  him,  and  seating  her  on  bis  knee. 

"There  was  one  reason,  father,"  said  Rose,  blush- 
ing,  "there  was  one  reason,  and  only  one,  why  I  wished 
to  Lave  gone  to  this  ball." 

"Well,  let  US  hear  it.  You  shall  do  as  you  please, 
Ipromise  you  beforehand.  But  teil  us  the  reason.  T 
lelieve  you  have  found  it  somewhere  at  the  bottom  of 
tiiat  snow-drop,  which  you  have  been  examin ing  this 
last  quarter  of  an  hour.  Come,  let  me  have  a  pccp," 
«dded  he,  laughing. 

"The  only  reason,  papa,  is — loas^  I  mean,"  said 
Kose. — "But  look!  Oh,  I  can't  teil  you  now.  See 
^0  is  Coming." 

It  was  Sir  Hyacinth  O'Brien,  in  his  gig;  and  with 
im  his  English  servant,  Stafford,  wliose  staid  and 
Dber  demeanour  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  dash  and 
ustle  of  his  master's  appearance.  This  was  an  elec- 
ioneering  visit.  Sir  Hyacinth  was  canvassing  the 
ounty — a  businces  in  which  he  took  great  delight, 
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and  in  wliich  he  was  said  to  excel.     He  possessed  all 
tbe  requisite  qualifications,   and  was  certsdnly  excitel 
by  a  sufficiently  streng  motive;  for  he  knew  diat,  if  1* 
should  lose  his  election,   he  should  at  the  same  time 
lose  his  liberty,  as  tbe  privilege  of  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment  was  necessary  to  protect  bim  from  being  arrestei 
He  had  a  large  estate,  yet  he  was  one  of  tbe  pooroit 
men  in  tbe  county;  for  no  matter  wbat  a  person^s  fo^ 
tune  may  be,   if  he  spend  more  tban  bis  income,  1» 
must  be  poor.     Sir  Hyacintb  O'Brien  not  only  spent 
more  tban  bis  income,  bat  desired  tbat  bis  rent-ioD 
should  be  thougbt  to  be  at  least  double  wbat  it  really 
was :  of  course  he  was  obliged  to  live  up  to  tbe  fortune 
which  he  aflfected  to  possess-,  and  tbis  idle  vanity  early 
in  life  entangled  bim  in  difdculties  from  whicb  he  had 
never  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  extricate  bimßelt 
He  was  ambitious  to  be  the  leading  man  in  bis  county, 
studied  all  the  arts  of  popularity,  and  found  tbem  ex- 
tremely  expensive,  and  stood  a  contested  election.    He 
succeeded;  but  his  success  cost  bim  several  tbousands. 
All  was  to  be  set  to  rights  by  bis  talents  as  a  public 
Speaker,   and  these  were   considerable.     He  bad  elo- 
quence,  wit,  humour,  and  sufficient  assurance  to  place 
tbem  all  in  the  füllest  ligbt.     His  Speeches  in  parlia- 
ment  were  much  admired,  and  the  passion  of  ambition 
was  now  kindled  in  his  mind:  be  determined  to  be  a 
leading  man  in  the  senate;  and  whilst  be  pursued  this 
object  with  enthusiasm,  his  private  affairs  were  entirely 
neglected.     Ambition  and  economy  never  can  agree. 
Sir  Hyacintb,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  tbe  hap- 
piness,  tbat  is,   to  the  splendour,   of  his  existence,  to 
supply,  by  some  means  or  other,  tbe  want  of  wbat  be 
csJled  tbe  paltry,  selfisb,  counterfeit  virtue — economy. 
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Tothing  less  wonld  do  than  tHe  sacrifice  of  that  which 
lad  been  once  in  his  estimatioii  tLe  most  noble  and 
pnerons  of  human  virtues, — patriotism.  The  sacrifice 
Iras  painful,  bat  he  could  not  avoid  making  it;  be- 
BiQse,  after  living  npon  five  thousand  a-year,  he  could 
Mt  Bre  upon  five  hundred.  So,  from  a  flaming  patriot, 
lie  Bunk  into  a  pensioned  placeman. 

He  then  employed  all  his  powers  of  wit  and  so- 
jkättij  to  ridicule  the  principles  which  he  had  aban- 
^nied.     In  short,  he  affected  to  glory  In  a  species  of 
itical  profligaey;   and  laughed  or  sneered  at  public 
le,  as  if  it  could  only  be  the  madness  of  enthusiasm, 
tibe  meanness  of  hypocrisy.     By  the  briUiancy  of 
conversation,   and  the  gaiety  of  his  manners,   Sir 
Lth   Bometimes   succeeded   in  persuading  others 
he  was  in  the  right;  but,  alas!  there  was  one  per- 
whom  he  could  never  deceive,  and  that  was  him- 
He  defipised  himself,   and   nothing  could  make 
amends  for  the  self-complacency  that  he  had  lost. 
ßOiout  self-approbation,   all  the  luxuriös  of  life  are 

IB. 

■  Sir  Hyacinth  O'Brien,  however,  was  for  some  years 
■ttüght,  by  those  who  could  see  only  the  outward  man, 
"  be  happy;  and  it  was  not  tili  the  derangement  of 
^  affairs  became  public  that  the  world  began  at  once 
*  pity  and  blame  him.  He  had  a  lucrative  place, 
^  he  was,  or  thought  himself,  obliged  to  live  in  a 
Xle  suited  to  it;  and  he  was  not  one  Shilling  the 
^er  for  his  place.  He  endeavoured  to  repair  his 
l^ttered  fortunes  by  marrying  a  rieh  heiress,  but  the 
4ress  was,  or  thought  herseif,  obliged  to  live  up  to 
*^  fortune;  and,  of  course,  her  husband  was  not  one 
ming  the  richer  for  his  marriage.     When  Sir  Hya- 

f^lar  TnUs,  I.  20 
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cinth  was  occasionally  distressed  for  money,  Ms  agent, 
who  managed  all  aflPairs  in  his  absence,  borrowed  money 
with  as  mucb  expedition  as  possible;  and  expedition, 
in  matters  of  business,  must,  as  every  body  knows,  be 
paid  for  exorbitantly.     There  are  men  who,  upon  such 
terms,    will   be  as  expeditions   in  lending  money  as 
extravagance  and  ambition   united  can    desire.      Mr. 
Hopkins  was  one  of  these:  and  he  was  the  money-lender 
who  supplied  the  baronet's  real  and  imaginary  wants. 
Sir  Hyacinth  did  not  know  the  extreme,  disorder  of  his 
own   affairs,    tili  a  sudden    dissolution  of  parliament 
obliged   him    to  prepare   for   the   expense  of   a  new 
election.     When  he  went  into  the  country,  he  was  at 
once  beset  with   duns  and  constituents  who  claimed 
from  him  favours  and  promises.    Miserable  is  the  man 
who   Courts  popularity,   if  he  be  not  rieh  enough  to 
purchase  what  he  covets. 

Our  baronet  endeavoured  to  laugh  off  with  a  good 
grace  liis  apostasy  from  the  populär  party;  and  whilst 
he  could  laugh  at  the  head  of  a  plentiful  table,  he 
could  not  fail  to  find  many  who  would  laugh  with  him; 
but  there  was  a  strong  party  formed  against  him  in 
the  county.   Two  other  candidates  were  his  competitors*, 
one  of  them  was  Counsellor  Quin,   a  man  of  vulgär 
manners  and   mean   abilities,  but  yet  one  who  could 
drink  and  cajole  electors  füll  as  well  as  Sir  Hyacinth, 
with  all  his  wit  and  elegance.     The  other  candidate, 
Mr.  Molyneux,  was  still  more  formidable;   not  as  an 
electioneerer,  but  as  a  man  of  talents  and  unimpeached 
intcgrity,  which  had  been  successfuUy  exerted  in  the 
Service  of  his  country.   He  was  no  demagogue,  but  the 
friend  of  justice  and  of  the  poor,  whom  he  would  not 
suffer  to  be  oppressed  by  the  band  of  power,  or  per-. 
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secuted  by  the  malice  of  party  spirit.  A  large  number 
of  gratefui  independent  constituents  united  to  support 
this  gentleman.  Sir  Hyacinth  O'Brien  had  reason  to 
tremble  for  bis  fate;  it  was  to  bim  a  desperate  game. 
He  canvassed  tbe  county  witb  tbe  most  keen  activity; 
and  took  care  to  engage  in  bis  interest  all  tbose 
underlings  wbo  deligbt  in  galloping  round  tbe  country 
to  electioneer,  and  wbo  tbink  tbemselves  paid  by  tbe 
momentary  consequence  tbey  enjoy,  and  tbe  bustle  tbey 
create. 

Amongst  tbese  busy-bodies  was  Simon  O'Dougberty : 
indolent  in  all  bis  own  concerns,  be  was  remarkably 
active  in  managing'  tbe  affairs  of  otbers.  His  bome 
being  now  insufferable  to  bim,  be  was  glad  to  stroU 
about  the  country;  and  to  bim  Sir  Hyacintb  O'Brien 
left  all  tbe  dirty  work  of  tbe  canvass.  Soft  Simon 
had  reduced  bimself  to  tbe  lowest  class  of  stalkoes  or 
Walking  gentlernen^  as  tbey  are  termed;  men  wbo  have 
notbing  to  do,  and  no  fortune  to  support  them,  but 
wbo  style  tbemselves  esquire;  and  wbo,  to  use  tbeir 
own  mode  of  expression,  are  jealous  of  tbat  title,  and 
of  tbeir  claims  to  family  antiquity.  Sir  Hyacinth 
O'Brien  knew  at  once  bow  to  flatter  Simonis  pride, 
and  to  Iure  him  on  by  promises.  Soft  Simon  believed 
that  tbe  baronet,  if  be  gained  bis  election,  would  pro- 
cure  him  some  place  equivalent  to  tbat  of  which  be 
had  been  lately  deprived.  lipon  tbe  faitb  of  this 
promise,  Simon  worked  barder  for  bis  patron  tban  he 
ever  was  known  to  do  upon  any  previous  occasion; 
and  be  was  not  deficient  in  tbat  essential  characteristic 
of  an  electioneerer,  boasting.  He  carried  this  babit 
sometimes  ratber  too  far,  for  be  not  only  boasted  so  as 
to  bully  tbe  opposite  party,   but  so  as  to  deceive  bis 

20* 
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friends:  over  his  bottle,  he  often  persuaded  bis  patron 
that  he  could  command  voters,  with  whom  he  bad  no 
manner  of  influence.  For  instance:  he  told  Sir  Hya- 
cinth  O'Brien  that  he  was  certain  all  the  Grays  would 
Yote  for  him;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  assur- 
ance  that  the  cards  of  invitation  to  the  ball  had  been 
sent  to  Rose  and  her  mother,  and  that  the  baronet  was 
now  come  in  person  to  pay  his  respects  at  Bosanna. 

Wehave  kept  him  waiting  an  nnconscionable  time 
at  the  cottage  door;  we  must  now  show  him  in. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  beauty  of  Rose  was  the  first  thing  that  strack 
him  upon  his  entrance.  The  impression  was  so  sndden, 
and  so  lively,  that,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  election,  and 
all  that  belonged  to  it,  vanished  from  his  memory. 
The  politeness  of  a  county  candidate  made  him  appear, 
in  other  houses,  eharmed  with  father,  mother,  son,  and 
daughter;  but  in  this  cottage  there  was  no  occasion 
for  dissimulation;  he  was  really  pleased  with  each 
individual  of  the  family.  The  natural  feelings  of  the 
heart  were  touched.  The  ambitious  man  forgot  all  his 
schemes,  and  all  his  cares,  in  the  contemplation  of 
this  humble  pictore  of  happiness  and  content;  and  the 
baronet  conversed  a  füll  quarter  of  an  hour  with  farmer 
Gray,  before  he  relapsed  into  himself. 

"How  much  happier,"  thought  he,  "are  these  people 
than  I  am,  or  than  I  ever  have  been!  They  are  con- 
tented  in  obscurity;  I  was  discontehted  even  in  the 
füll  blaze  of  celebrity.  But  my  fate  iö  fixed.  I  em- 
barked  on  the  sea  of  politics  as  thoughtlessly  as  iJP  it 
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were  only  on  a  party  of  pleasure:  now  I  am  chained 
to  the  oar,  and  a  galley-slave  cannot  be  more  wi*etclied." 

Perhaps  the  beauty  of  Rose  had  some  share  in 
exciting  Sir  Hyacinth^s  sudden  taste  for  rural  felicity. 
It  is  certain  he  at  first  expressed  more  disappointment 
at  hearing  she  would  not  go  to  the  ball,  than  at  being 
told  her  father  and  brothers  could  not  vote  for  him. 
Fanner  Gray,  who  was  as  independent  in  his  principles 
as  in  his  circumstances,  honestly  answered  the  baronet, 
that  he  thought  Mr.  Molyneux  the  fittest  man  to  re- 
present  the  county;  and  that  it  was  for  him  he  should 
therefore  vote.  Sir  Hyacinth  tried  all  his  powers  of 
persnasion  in  yain,  and  he  left  the  cottage  mortified 
and  melancholy. 

He  met  Simon  O'Dougherty  when  he  had  driven 
a  few  miles  from  the  door;  and,  in  a  tone  of  much 
piqne  and  displeasure,  reproached  him  for  having  de- 
ceived  him  into  a  belief  that  the  Grays  were  his 
Mends.  Simon  was  rather  embarrassed-,  bat  the  genius 
of  gossiping  had  luckily  just  supplied  him  with  a 
hint,  by  which  he  could  extricate  himself  from  this 
difQculty. 

"  The  fault  is  all  your  own,  if  I  may  make  so  free 
as  to  teil  you  so.  Sir  Hyacinth  O'Brien,"  said  he,  "as 
capital  an  electioneerer  as  you  are,  1^11  engage  TU  find 
one  that  shall  outdo  you  here.  Send  me  and  Stafford 
back  again  this  minute  to  Eosanna,  and  we^ll  bring 
you  the  three  votes  as  dead  as  crows  in  an  hour^s  time, 
or  my  name  is  not  O'Dougherty  now." 

"I  protest,  Mr.  O'Dougherty,  I  do  not  understand 
you." 

"Then  let  me  whisper  half  a.word  in  your  ear,  Sir 
Hyacinth,    and   I'U   make   you   sensible    I'm    right." 
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Simon  winked  most  significautly,  and  looked  wondrons 
wise;  then  stretching  himself  half  off  bis  horse  into  the 
gig  to  gain  Sir  Hyacinth's  ear,  he  whispered  that  he 
knew,  from  the  hest  authority,  Stafford  was  in  love 
with  Gray's  pretty  daughter,  Rose,  and  that  Rose  had 
no  dislike  to  him;  that  she  was  all  in  all  to  ter  father 
and  b rothers,  and  of  course  could  and  would  secure 
their  votes,  if  properly  spoken  to. 

This  intelligence  did  not  immediately  produce  the 
pleasing  change  of  eountenance  which  might  have  been 
expected.  Sir  Hyacinth  coldly  replied,  he  could  not 
spare  Stafford  at  present,  and  drove  on.  The  genius 
of  gossiping,  according  to  her  usual  custom,  had  ex- 
aggerated  considerably  in  her  report.  Stafford  was 
attached  to  Rose,  but  had  never  yet  told  her  so;  and 
as  to  Rose,  we  might  perhaps  have  known  all  her  mind, 
if  Sir  Hyacinth's  gig  had  not  appeared  just  as  she  was 
seated  on  her  father's  knee,  and  going  to  teil  him  her 
reasons  for  wishing  to  go  to  the  ball. 

Stafford  acted  in  the  capacity  of  house-steward  to 
the  baronet;  and  had  the  management  of  all  bis  master's 
unmanageable  servants.  He  had  brought  with  him, 
from  England,  ideas  of  order  and  punctuality,  which 
were  somewhat  new,  and  extremely  troublesome  to  the 
domestics  at  Hyacinth-hall :  consequently  he  was  much 
disliked  by  them;  and  not  only  by  them  but  by  most 
of  the  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood ,  who 
imagined  he  had  a  strong  predilection  in  favour  of 
every  thing  that  was  English,  and  an  undisguised  con- 
tempt  for  all  that  was  Irish.  They,  however,  perceived 
that  this  prejudico  against  the  Irish  admitted  of  excep- 
tions :  the  family  of  the  Grays,  Stafford  acknowledged, 
were  almost   as  orderly,    punctual,    industrious,    and 
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agreeable,  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  England.  This 
was  matter  of  so  much  surprise  to  him,  tbat  be  could 
not  forbear  going  at  every  leisure  bour  to  tbe  mill  or 
tbe  cottage  of  Rosanna,  to  convince  bimself  tbat  sucb 
tbings  could  actually  be  in  Ireland.  He  bougbt  all  tbe 
flour  for  tbe  ball  at  Kosanna-mill;  and  Rose  supplied 
tbe  bousekeeper  constantly  witb  ponltry;  so  tbat  bis 
master^s  business  continually  obliged  Stafford  to  repeat 
bis  Visits;  and  every  time  be  went  to  Gray's  cottage, 
be  tbougbt  it  more  and  more  like  an  Englisb  fami- 
bouse,  and  imagined  Eose  every  day  looked  more  like 
an  Englisbwoman  tban  any  tbing  eise.  Wbat  a  pity 
sbe  was  not  bom  tbe  otber  side  of  tbe  water;  for  tben 
bis  motber  and  friends,  in  Warwicksbire,  could  never 
bave  made  any  objection  to  ber.  But,  sbe  being  an 
Irisbw'oman,  tbey  would  for  certain  never  fancy  ber. 
He  bad  oftentimes  beard  tbem  as  good  as  say,  tbat  it 
would  break  tbeir  bearts  if  be  was  to  marry  and  settle 
amongst  tbe  bogs  and  tbe  wild  Irisb. 

Tbis  recollection  of  bis  friends'  prejudices  at  first 
deterred  StaflPord  from  tbinking  of  marrying  Rose;  but 
it  sometimes  bappens  tbat  reflection  upon  tbe  prejudices 
of  otbers  sbows  us  tbe  foUy  of  our  own,  and  so  it  was 
in  tbe  present  instance.  Stafford  wrote  frequently  to 
bis  friends  in  Warwicksbire,  to  assure  tbem  tbat  tbey 
had  quite  wrong  notions  of  Ireland;  tbat  all  Ireland 
was  not  a  bog;  tbat  tbere  were  several  well-grown 
trees  in  tbe  parts  be  bad  visited;  tbat  tbere  were  some 
as  pretty  villages  as  you  could  wisb  to  see  any  wbere, 
only  tbat  tbey  called  tbem  towns;  tbat  tbe  men,  tbough 
Bome  of  tbem  still  wear  brogues,  were  more  hospitable 
to  strangers  tban  tbe  Englisb;  and  tbat  tbe  women, 
when  not  smoke-dried,  were  some  of  tbe  bandsomest 
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he  had  seen,  especially  one  Rose  or  Rosamond  Gr^O^' 
who  was  also  tlie  best  and  most  agreeable  girl  be  h»^ 
ever  known ;  tbough  it  was  almost  a  sin  to  say  so  maxP 
of  one  who  was  not  an  Englishwoman  bom. 

Much  more  in  the  same  strain  Stafford  wrote  to  bis 
mother;  who,  in  reply  to  these  letters,  "besought  him 
to  consider  well  what  he  was  about,  before  he  suflFered 
himself  to  begin  falling  desperately  in  love  with  this 
Rose  or  Rosamond  Gray,  or  any  Irishwoman  what- 
soever;  who,  having  been  bred  in  a  mndwalled  cabin, 
could  never  be  expected  to  tum  out  at  the  long  nm 
equal  to  a  true-born  Englishwoman,  bred  in  a  slated 
house." 

Stafford^s  notions  had  been  so  much  enlarged  by 
his  travel,  that  he  could  not  avoid  smiling  at  some 
passages  in  his  mother's  epistle;  yet  he  so  far  agreed 
with  her  in  opinion  as  to  think  it  prudent  not  to  begin 
falling  desperately  in  love  with  any  woman,  whether 
Irish  or  English,  tili  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  her  temper  and  disposition.  He  therefore  pru- 
dently  forbore,  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  he  could  for- 
bear,  to  show  any  signs  of  his  attachment  to  Rose,  tili 
he  had  füll  opportunity  of  forming  a  decisive  judgment 
of  her  character. 

This  he  had  now  in  his  power.  He  saw  that  his 
master  was  Struck  with  the  fair  Rosamond^s  charms; 
and  he  knew  that  Sir  Hyacinth  would  pursue  his  pur- 
pose  with  no  common  perseverance.  His  heart  beat 
with  joy,  when  the  card  which  brought  her  refusal  ar- 
rived.  He  read  it  over  and  over  again;  and  at  last 
put  it  Id^  q,  close  to  his  heart.     "Rose  is  a 

good  he  to  himself;  "and  that  is  a  sign 

good  wife.     She  is  too  innocent 
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to  See  or  suspect  that  master  has  taken  a  fancy  to  her, 
bat  8he  ia  right  to  do  as  her  prudent,  affe«>tionate 
father  advises.  I  never  loved  that  farmer  Gray  so 
well,  in  all  my  whole  life,  as  at  this  instant/^ 

Stafford  was  intemipted  ii^  his  reverie  by  his 
mafiter;  who,  in  an  angry  voice,  called  for  him  to  in- 
quire  why  he  had  not,  according  to  his  Orders,  served 
out  some  oats  for  his  horses  the  preceding  day.  The 
trath  was,  that  anxiety  about  Eose  and  the  ball  had 
made  him  totally  forget  the  oats.  Stafford  coloured  a 
good  deal,  confessed  that  he  had  done  very  wrong  to 
forget  the  oats,  but  that  he  would  go  to  the  granary 
immediately,  and  serve  them  out  to  the  groom.  Per- 
haps  Stafford^s  usual  exactness  might  have  rendered 
his  Omission  pardonable  to  any  less  irritable  and  per- 
emptory  master  than  Sir  H.  O'Brien. 

When  Sterne  once  heard  a  master  severely  re- 
primanding  a  servant  for  some  trifling  fault,  he  said  to 
the  gentleman,  "My  dear  sir,  we  should  not  expect  to 
have   every   virtue   under   the  sun  for   20/.  a-year." 

Sir  Hyacinth  O'Brien  expected  to  have  them  for 
merely  the  promise  of  20/.  a-year.  Though  he  never 
punctually  paid  his  servants^  wages,  he  abused  them 
most  insolently  whenever  he  was  in  a  passion.  Upon 
the  present  occasion,  his  ill-humour  was  heightened 
by  jealousy. 

"I  wish,  sir,"  cried  he  to  Stafford,  after  pouring 
forth  a  volley  of  oaths,  "you  would  mind  your  busi- 
ness,  and  not  run  after  objects  that  are  not  fit  for  you. 
You  are  become  good  for  nothing  of  late;  careless,  in- 
solent, and  not  fit  to  be  trusted." 

StaIßPord  bore  all  that  his  master  said  tili  he  came 
to  the  words  not  fit  to  be  trusted;  but  the  moment 
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those  were  uttered,  he  could  no  longer  command  liim- 
self ;  he  threw  down  the  great  key  of  the  granary, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  exclaimed,  "Not 
fit  to  be  tmsted!  Is  this  the  reward  of  all  my  Ser- 
vices? Not  fit  to  be  trusted!  Then  I  have  no  business 
here." 

"The  sooner  you  go  the  better,  sir,"  cried  the 
angry  baronet,  who,  at  this  instant,  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  get  him  out  of  his  way.  "You  had  best 
set  oflF  for  England  directly:  I  have  no  farther  occasion 
for  your  Services." 

StaflFord  said  not  a  word  more,  but  retired  from  his 
master's  presence  to  conceal  his  emotion;  and,  when 
he  was  alone,  burst  into  tears,  repeating  to  himself, 
"  So  this  is  the  reward  of  all  my  Services ! " 

When  Sir  Hyacinth's  passion  cooled,  he  reflected 
that  seven  years'  wages  were  due  to  StaflFord-,  and  as 
it  was  not  convenient  to  him  at  this  election  time  to 
part  with  so  much  ready  money,  he  resolved  to  com- 
promise.  It  was  not  from  any  sense  of  justice;  there- 
fore  it  must  be  said  he  had  the  meanness  to  apologize 
to  his  Steward,  and  to  hint  that  he  was  welcome  to  re- 
main,  if  he  pleased,  in  his  service. 

Satisfied  by  this  explanation,  and  by  the  conde- 
scension  with  which  it  was  given,  Stafford's  aflPection 
for  his  master  returned  with  all  its  wonted  force:  and 
he  resumed  his  former  occupations  about  the  house 
with  redoubled  activity.  He  waited  only  tili  he  could 
be  spared  for  a  day  to  go  to  Rosanna,  and  make  his 
proposal  for  Rose.  Her  behaviour  concerning  the  ball 
convinced  him  that  his  mother's  prejudices  against 
Irishwomen  were  ill-founded.  Whilst  his  mind  was  in 
this  State,   his  master  one  morning  sent  for  him,   and 
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told  him  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  should  go 
to  a  neighbouring  county,  to  some  persons  who  were 
freebolders,  and  wbose  votes  migbt  tum  the  election. 
Tbe  business  would  only  occupy  a  few  days,  Sir  Hya- 
cinth  Said;  and  Stafford  willingly  undertook  it. 

The  gentlemen  to  whom  StaflFord  had  letters  were 
not  at  home,  and  he  was  detained  above  a  fortnight. 
When  he  retumed,  he  took  a  read  which  led  by  Ro- 
sanna, that  he  might  at  least  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Kose  for  a  few  minutes-,  but  when  he  called  at 
the  cottage,  to.  bis  utter  surprise,  he  was  refused  ad- 
mittance.  Being  naturally  of  a  warm  temper,  and  not 
deficient  in  pride,  bis  first  impulse  was  to  turn  bis 
horse's  head,  and  gallop  off:  but,  checking  bis  emotion, 
he  determined  not  to  leave  the  place  tili  he  should  dis- 
cover  the  cause  of  this  change  of  conduct.  He  con- 
sidered  that  none  of  this  family  had  formerly  treated 
him  with  caprice  or  duplicity,  it  was  therefore  im- 
probable they  should  suddenly  alter  their  conduct  to- 
wards  him,  unless  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  they 
had  some  sufficient  cause.  He  rode  immediately  to  a 
field  where  he  saw  some  labourers  at  work.  Farmer 
Gray  was  with  them.  Stafford  leaped  from  bis  horse, 
and,  with  an  air  of  friendly  honesty,  held  out  bis  band, 
saying,  "I  can't  believe  you  mean  to  affront  me:  teil 
me  what  is  the  reason  I  am  not  to  be  let  into  your 
house,  my  good  friend?" 

Gray  leaned  upon  bis  stick,  and,  after  looking  at 
him  for  a  moment,  replied,  "We  have  been  too  hasty, 
I  see:  we  have  had  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  you, 
Stafford:  you  could  never  look  at  me  with  that 
honest  countenance,  if  you  had  any  band  in  this 
business," 
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"What  business?"  cried  StafforiJ. 

"Walk  home  with  me,  out  of  the  hearing  of  thes^ 
people,  and  you  shall  know." 

As  they  walked  towards  bis  cottage,  Gray  took  out 
his  great  leather  pocket-book,  and  searcbed  for  a  letter. 
"Pray,  Stafford,"  said  he,  "did  you,  about  ten  day» 
ago,  send  my  girl  a  melon?" 

"Yes;  one  of  my  own  raising.  I  left  it  with  the 
gardener,  to  be  sent  to  hei*  with  my  best  respects  and 
Services;  and  a  message  intimating  to  say  that  I  wa£ 
sorry  my  mast^r^s  business  required  I  should  take  a 
joumey,  and  could  not  see  her  for  a  £ew  days,  oi 
something  that  way." 

"No  such  message  came;  only  your  Services,  th( 
melon,  and  this  note.  I  declare,"  continued  Gray 
looking  at  Stafford  whilst  he  read  the  letter,  "he  torm 
as  pale  as  my  wife  herseif  did  when  I  showed  it  tc 
her!" 

Stafford,  indeed,  grew  pale  with  anger.  It  was  i 
billet-doux  from  his  master  to  Rose,  which  Sir  Hya 
cinth  entreated  might  be  kept  secret,  promising  U 
make  her  fortune  and  marry  her  well,  if  she  woulc 
only  have  compassion  upon  a  man  who  adored  anc 
was  dying  for  her,  &c. 

"I  will  never  see  my  master  again,"  exclaimec 
Stafford.  "I  could  not  see  bim  without  the  danger  oi 
doing  something  that  I  might  not  forgive  myself.  H( 
a  gentlemani  He  a  gentleman!  I'U  gallop  off  anc 
leave  his  letters,  and  his  horse,  with  some  of  his  people 
I'll  never  see  bim  again.  If  he  does  not  pay  me  i 
farthing  of  my  seven  years'  wages,  I  don't  care;  I 
will  not  sleep  in  his  house  another  night.  He  a  gen- 
tleman I " 
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^    I         Farmer  Gray  was  delighted  by  StaflPord's  generous 
^*    Indignation  5    which    appeared    the    more  striking,    as 
lüg  manner  was  usually  sober,  and  remarkably  civil. 

AU  tbis  happened  at  two  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon; 
»nd  the  evening  of  the  same  day  be  retumed  to  Ro- 
sanna.  Rose  was  sitting  at  work,  in  tbe  seat  of  tbe 
^ttage  window.  Wben  sbe  saw  bim  at  tbe  little 
''^Mte  gate,  ber  colour  gave  notice  to  ber  brotbers  wbo 
^^  Coming,  and  tbey  ran  out  to  meet  bim. 

"You   ougbt  to  sbut  your  doors  against  me  now, 

^stead  of  running  out  to  meet  me,"  said  be;  "for  I 

^  not  clear  tbat  I  bave  a  fartbing  in  tbe  world,   ex- 

^pt  ^bat  is  in  tbis  portmanteau.     I  bave  been  fool 

^ough  to  leave   all  I  bave  eamed  in  tbe  bands  of 

^  9^fithman^  wbo  can  give  me  only  bis  bond  for  my 

^^Sres.     But  I  am  glad  I  am  out  of  bis  bouse,  at  any 

'-And  I  am  glad  you  are  in  mine,"  said  f armer 
^^^'y'^  receiving  bim  witb  a  warmtb  of  bospitality  wbicb 
.^Sh<^  tears  of  gratitude  into  Stafford's  eyes.  Rose 
~*^d  upon  ber  fatber,  and  said  notbing;  but  set  bim 
^^  ^crm-cbair,  and  was  very  busy  arranging  tbe  tea- 
™*^^*  Mrs.  Gray  beckoned  to  ber  guest,  and  made 
"™^  Bit  down  beside  ber;  teUing  bim  be  sbould  bave 
**,  Sood  tea  at  Rosanna  as  ever  he  bad  in  Warwick- 
»tor^.  "^ud  out  of  Staffordshire  wäre,  too,"  said  sbe, 

*®^Hg  her  best  Wedgwood  teacups  and  saucers  out  of 

*  ^^pboard. 

%obin,  wbo  was  naturally  gay  and  fond  of  rallying 

^  friends,  could  not  forbear  affecting  to  express  bis 

stttprise  at  Stafford's  preferring  an  Irisbwonlan,  of  all 

^oihen  in  the  world.     "Are  you  quite  sure,  Stafford," 
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Said  lie,  "tliat  you  are  not  mistaken?     Are  you  S^rt 
my  sister  has  not  wings  on  her  Shoulders?" 

"Have  you  done  now,  Robin?"  said  his  mothfir, 
who  saw  that  StafFord  was  a  good  deal  abashed,  and 
had  no  answer  ready.  "If  Mr.  Stafford  had  a  prejudice 
against  us  Irish ,  so  much  the  more  honourable  for  mj 
Kose  to  have  conquered  it;  and,  as  to  wings,  they 
would  have  been  no  shame  to  us  natives,  suppcang 
we  had  them;  and  of  course  it  was  no  affiront  to  at- 
tribute  them  to  us.  Have  not  the  angels  themselyes 
wings?" 

A  timely  joke  is  sometimes  a  real  blessing;  and  so 
StafFord  feit  it  at  this  instant:  his  bashfulness  vanished 
by  degrees,  and  Robin  rallied  him  no  more.  "I  had 
no  idea,"  said  he,  "how  easy  it  is  to  put  an  Englisb- 
man  out  of  countenance  in  the  Company  of  his  mis- 
tress." 

This  was  a  most  happy  evening  at  Rosanna.  After 
Rose  retired,  which  she  soon  did,  to  see  after  the 
household  affairs,  her  father  spoke  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner to  Stafford.  "Mr.  Stafford,"  said  he,  "if  you  teil 
me  that  you  are  able  to  maintain  my  girl  in  the  way 
of  life  she  is  in  now,  you  shall  have  her:  this,  in  my 
opinion  and  in  hers,  is  the  happiest  life  for  those  who 
liave  been  bred  to  it.  I  would  rather  see  Rose  matched 
to  an  honest,  industrious,  good-humoured  man,  like 
yourself,  whom  she  can  love,  than  see  her  the  wife  of 
a  man  as  grand  as  Sir  Hyacinth  O'Brien.  For,  to  tbe 
best  of  my  opinion,  it  is  not  the  being  bom  to  a  great 
estate  that  can  make  a  man  content  or  even  rieh:  I 
think  myself  a  riclier  man  this  minute  than  Sir  Hya- 
cinth; for  I  owe  no  man  any  thing,  am  my  own  master, 
and  can  give  a  little  matter  both  to  child  and  stranger. 
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But  your  head  is  very  naturally  fünning  upon  Böse, 
and  not  upon  my  moralizing.  All  I  have  to  say  is, 
win  her  and  wear  her;  and,  as  to  the  rest,  even  if  Sir 
Hyacinth  never  pays  you  your  own,  that  shall  not  stop 
your  wedding.  My  sons  are  good  lads,  and  you  and 
Kose  shall  never  want,  whilst  the  mill  of  Eosanna  is 
going." 

This  generosity  quite  overpowered  Stafford.  Gene- 
rosity  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Irish.  It  not 
only  touched  hut  surprised  the  Englishman;  who, 
amongst  the  same  rank  of  his  own  countrymen,  had 
been  accustomed  to  strict  honesty  in  their  dealings,  but 
seldom  to  this  warmth  of  friendship  and  forgetfulness 
of  all  selfish  considerations.  It  was  some  minutes  be- 
fore  he  could  articulate  a  syllable;  but,  after  shaking 
his  intended  father-in-law's  band  with  that  violence 
which  expresses  so  much  to  English  feelings,  he  said, 
"I  thank  you  heartily;  and,  if  I  live  to  the  age  of 
Methusalem,  shall  never  forget  this.  A  friend  in  need 
is  a  friend  indeed.  But  I  will  not  live  upon  yours  or 
your  good  sons'  earnings;  that  would  not  be  fair  deal- 
ing,  or  like  what  IVe  been  bred  up  to  think  hand- 
some.  It  is  a  sad  thing  for  me  that  this  master  of 
mine  can  give  me  nothing,  for  my  seven  years'  service, . 
but  this  scrap  of  paper  (taking  out  of  his  pocket-book 
a  bond  of  Sir  Hyacinth's).  But  my  mother,  though 
she  has  her  prejudices,  and  is  very  stiff  about  them^ 
being  an  elderly  woman,  and  never  going  out  of  Eng- 
land, or  even  beyond  the  parish  in  which  she  was  bom, 
yet  she  is  kind-hearted ;  and  I  cannot  think  will  refuse 
to  help  me,  or  that  she  will  cross  me  in  marriage,  when 
she  knows  the  thing  is  determined-,  so  I  shall  write  to 
her  before  I  sleep,  and  wish  I  could  but  enclose  in  the 
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Cover  of  my  letter  the  picture  of  Rose,  which  wonld 
be  better  than  all  I  could  saj.  But  no  picture  would 
do  her  justice.  I  don't  mean  a  compliment,  like  those 
Sir  Hyacinth  paid  to  her  face,  but  only  the  piain  truth. 
I  mean  that  a  picture  could  never  make  my  mother 
understand  how  good,  and  sweet-tempered,  and  modest, 
Eose  is.  Mother  has  a  world  of  prejudices;  but  she  is 
a  good  woman,  and  will  prove  herseif  so  to  me,  I  make 
no  doubt."  ' 

Sta£Pord  wrote  to  his  mother  a  long  letter,  and  re* 
ceived,  in  a  fortnight  afterwards,  this  short  aiiswer: 

"  Son  George,  I  warned  you  not  to  fall  in  love  with 
an  Irishwoman,  to  which  I  told  you  I  could  never  give 
my  consent. 

"As  you  hake,  so  you  must  brew.  Your  sister 
Dolly  is  marrying  too,  and  setting  up  a  shop  in  War- 
wick,  by  my  advice  and  consent:  all  the  money  I  can 
spare  I  must  give,  as  in  reason,  to  her  who  is  a  duti- 
ful  child;  and  mean,  with  her  and  grand-children,  if 
God  please,  to  pass  my  latter  days,  as  fitting,  in  this 
parish  of  Little  Sonchy,  in  Old  England,  where  I  was 
born  and  bred.  Wishing  you  may  not  repent,  or  starve, 
or  so  forth,  which  please  to  let  me  know, 

"I  am  your  afFectionate  mother, 

"DOROTHY  StAFFORD." 

All  StafFord's  hopes  were  confounded  by  this.  letter: 
he  put  it  into  farmer  Gray's  hands,  without  saying  a 
Word;  then  drew  his  chair  away  from  Kose,  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  never  spoke  or  heard  one  word 
that  was  saying  round  about  him  for  füll  half  an  hour; 
tili,  at  last,  he  was  rötised  by  his  friend  Robin,  who, 
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lapping  him  on  bis  back,  said,  ^^Come,  Stafford,  Eng- 
sh  pride  won't  do  with  us;  this  is  all  to  punish  you 
)r  re^ing  to  share  and  share  alike  with  us  in  the 
liU  of  Bosanna,  which  is  what  you  must  and  shall  do 
ow,  for  Eose^s  sake,  if  not  for  ours  or  yonr  own. 
/ome,  say  done." 

Stafford  could  not  help  being  moved.  All  the 
Eimily,  except  Rose,  joined  in  these  generous  entreaties ; 
nd  her  silence  said  even  more  than  their  words.  Dinner 
ras  on  the  table  before  this  amicable  contest  was 
ettled,  and  Eobin  insisted  upon  bis  drinking  a  toast 
rith  Mm,  in  Irish  ale;  which  was,  "Rose  Gray,  and 
tosanna-mill/^ 

The  glass  was  just  filled  and  tbe  toast  prononnced, 
rhen  in  came  one  of  Gray's  workmen,  in  an  inde- 
cribable  Perspiration  and  rage. 

"Master  Robin,  master  John!  Master, ^^  cried  he, 
we  are  all  roinedl     The  mill  and  all " 

"The  mill!"  exclaimed  every  body  starting  up. 

"Ay,  the  mill:  it's  all  over  with  it,  and  with  us: 
ot  a  tum  more  will  Rosanna-mill  evef  take  for  me  or 
ou;  not  a  tum,"  continued  he,  wiping  bis  forehead 
rith  bis  arm,  and  hiding  by  the  same  motion  bis  eyes, 
rhich  ran  over  with  tears. 

"It's  all  that  thief  Hopkins's  doing.  May  every 
:uinea  he  touches,  and  every  Shilling,  and  tester,  and 
►enny  itself,  blister  bis  fingers,  from  this  day  forward 
.nd  for  evermore!" 

"But  what  has  he  done  to  the  mill?" 

"May  every  guinea,  shiUing,  tester,  and  penny  he 
ooks  upon,  from  this  day  forth  for  evermore,  be  a 
)light  to  bis  eyes,   and  a  canker  to  bis  heart!     But  I 

Populär  TcUes,  I.  ^^ 
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can^t  wish  him  a  worse  canker  than  what  he  has  there 
already.  Yes,  he  has  a  canker  at  heart!  Is  not  he 
eaten  up  with  envy?  as  all  who  look  at  him  may  read 
in  that  evil  eye.  Bad  luck  to  the  hour  when  it  fixed 
on  the  mill  of  Kosanna!" 

"But  what  has  he  done  to  the  mill?  Take  it 
patiently,  and  teil  us  quietly,"  said  farmer  (J^ray,  "and 
do  not  curse  the  man  any  more." 

"Not  curse  the  man!     Take  it  quietly,  master!    Is  . 
it  the  time  to  take  it  quietly,  when  he  is  at  the  present 
minute  carrying  off  every  drop  of  water  from  our  mill- 
course?  so  he  is  the  vülain!" 

At  these  words,  Stafford  seized  his  oak  stick,  and 
sprang  towards  the  door.  Bobin  and  John  eagerly 
foUowed:  but,  as  they  passed  their  father,  he  laid  a 
hand  on  each,  and  called  to  Stafford  to  stop.  At  his 
respected  voice  they  all  paused.  "My  children,"  said 
he,  "what  are  you  going  to  do?  No  violence.  No 
violence.  You  shall  have  justice,  boys,  depend  upon 
it;  we  will  not  let  ourselves  be  oppressed.  If  Mr. 
Hopkins  were  ten  times  as  great,  and  twenty  times  as 
tyrannical  as  he  is,  we  shall  have  justice;  the  law  will 
reach  him:  but  we  must  take  care  and  do  nothing  in 
anger.  Therefore,  I  charge  you,  let  me  speak  to  him, 
and  do  you  keep  your  tempers  whatever  passes.  May 
be,  all  this  is  only  a  mistake:  perhaps  Mr.  Hopkins  is 
only  making  drains  for  his  own  meadow;  or,  may  be, 
is  going  to  flood  it,  and  does  not  know,  tili  we  teil 
him,  that  he  is  emptying  our  water-course." 

"He  can't  but  know  it!  He  can't  but  know  it! 
He's  'cute  enough,  and  too  'cute,"  muttered  Paddy,  as 
lie  led  the  way  to  the  mill.  Stafford  and  the  two 
brothers  foUowed  their  father  respectfully;    admiring 
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hiß    moderation,    and    resolving  to  imitate  it  if  they 
possibly  could. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  stationed  cautiously  on  the 
bonndary  of  bis  own  land.  "There  be  is,  mounted  on 
tbe  back  of  tbe  ditcb,  enjoying  tbe  miscbief  all  be  can ! " 
cried  Paddy.  "And  bark!  He  is  wbistling,  wbilst  our 
stream  is  running  away  from  us.  May  I  never  cross 
myself  again,  if  I  would  not,  ratber  tban  tbe  best  sbirt 
ever  I  bad  to  my  back,  pusb  bim  into  tbe  mud,  as  be 
deserves,  tbis  very  minute!  And,  if  it  wasn't  for  my 
master  bere,  it's  wbat  I'd  do,  before  I  drew  breatb 
again." 

Farmer  Gray  restrained  Paddy's  Indignation  witb 
some  difficulty;  and  advancing  calmly  towards  Mr. 
Hopkins,  be  remonstrated  witb  bim  in  a  mild  tone. 
"Surely,  Mr.  Hopkins,"  said  be,  "you  cannot  mean  to 
do  US  sucb  an  injury  as  to  stop  onr  mill?" 

"I  bave  not  laid  a  finger  on  your  mill,"  replied 
Hopkins,  witb  a  malicious  smile.  "If  your  man  tbere," 
pointing  to  Paddy,  "could  prove  my  baving  laid  a 
finger  upon  it,  you  migbt  bave  your  action  of  trespass; 
but  I  am  no  trespasser;  I  stand  on  my  own  land,  and 
bave  a  rigbt  to  water  my  own  meadow;  and  moreover 
bave  witnesses  to  prove  tbat,  for  ten  years  last  past, 
while  tbe  mill  of  Bosanna  was  in  Simon  O'Dougberty's 
bands,  tbe  water-course  was  never  fall,  and  tbe  mill 
was  in  disuse.  Tbe  stream  runs  against  you  now,  and 
so  does  tbe  law,  gentlemen.  I  bave  tbe  best  counsePs 
opinion  in  Ireland  to  back  me.  Take  your  remedy, 
wben  and  wbere  you  can  find  it.  Good  moming  to 
you." 

Witbout  listening  to  one  word  more,  Mr.  Hopkins 
bastily  witbdrew:  for  be  bad  no  small  apprebensions 

21* 
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that  Paddy,  whose  threats  he  had  overheard,  and  whose 
ejes  sparkled  with  rage,  might  execute  upon  him  that 
species  of  prompt  justice  which  no  quibbling  can  evade. 

"Do  not  be  disheartened,  my  dear  boys,"  said 
farmer  Gray  to  his  sons,  who  were  watching  with 
moumful  eamestness  the  slackened  motion  of  their 
water- wheel.  "Saddle  my  horse  for  me,  John;  and  get 
yourselves  ready,  both  of  you,  to  come  with  me  to 
Counsellor  Molyneux." 

"Oh!  father/*  said  John,  "there  is  no  use  in  going 
to  him;  for  he  is  one  of  the  candidates,  you  know,  and 
Mr.  Hopkins  has  a  great  many  votes." 

"No  matter  for  that,"  said  Gray:  "Mr.  Molyneux 
will  do  justice;  that  is  my  opinion  of  him.  If  he  was 
another  sort  of  man,  I  would  not  trouble  myself  to  go 
near  him,  nor  stoop  to  ask  his  advice:  but  my  opinion 
of  him  is,  that  he  is  äbove  doing  a  dirty  action,  for 
votes  or  any  thing  eise;  and  I  am  convinced  his  own 
interest  will  not  weigh  a  grain  of  dust  in  the  balance 
against  justice.     Saddle  the  horses,  boy." 

His  sons  saddled  the  horses;  and  all  the  way  the 
farmer  was  riding  he  continued  trying  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  his  sons,  by  assurances  that  if  Counsellor 
Molyneux  would  take  their  afPair  in  hand,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  difficulty. 

"He  is  not  one  of  those  justices  of  the  peace," 
continued  he,  "who  will  huddle  half  a  dozen  poor 
fellows  into  jail  without  law  or  equity.  He  is  not  a 
man  who  goes  into  parliament,  saying  one  thing,  and 
who  comes  out  saying  another.  He  is  not,  like  our 
friend  Sir  Hyacinth  O'Brien,  forced  to  seil  tongue,  and 
brains,  and  conscience,  to  keep  his  head  above  water. 
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1  short,  he  is  a  man  who  dares  to  be  the  same,  and 
in  moreover  afford  to  be  the  same,  at  election  time 
3  at  any  other  time;  for  which  reason,  I  dare  to  go 
)  him  now  in  this  our  distress,  although  I  have  to 
3mplain  of  a  man  who  has  forty-six  votes,  which  is 
le  number,  they  say,  Mr.  Hopkins  can  command." 

Whilst  farmer  Gray  was  thus  pronouncing  a  pane- 
yric  on  Counsellor  Molyneux,  for  the  comfort  of  John 
nd  Robin,  Stafford  was  trying  to  console  Rose  and 
er  mother,  who  were  Struck  with  sorrow  and  dismay, 
t  the  news  of  the  milFs  being  stopped.  Stafford  had 
imself  almost  as  much  need  of  consolation  as  they; 
)r  he  foresaw  it  was  impossible  he  should  at  present 
e  united  to  his  dear  Rose.  All  that  her  generous 
rothers  had  to  offer  was  a  share  in  the  mill.  The 
ither  had  his  farm,  but  this  must  serve  for  the  sup- 
ort  of  the  whole  family;  and  how  could  Stafford  be- 
3me  a  bürden  to  them,  now  that  they  would  be  poor, 
hen  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  be  dependent  upon 
lem,  even  when  they  were,  comparatively  speaking, 
ch? 


CHAPTER  V. 

With  anxious  hearts  the  little  party  at  the  cottage 
Kpected  the  retum  of  the  father  and  his  sons.  Rose 
it  at  the  window  watching  for  them:  her  mother  laid 
own  her  knitting,  and  sighed:  and  Stafford  was  silent, 
)r  he  had  exhausted  all  his  consolatory  eloquence, 
nd  saw  and  feit  it  had  no  effect 

"Here  they  come!  But  they  ride  so  slow,  that  I 
m  snre  they  bring  us  no  good  news,'* 
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No:  there  was  not  any  good  news.  Counsellor 
Molyneux  had  indeed  behaved  as  well  as  man  could 
do :  he  bad  declared  that  he  would  undertake  to  manage 
and  plead  their  cause  in  any  court  of  justice  on  earth; 
and  had  expressed  the  strengest  Indignation  against 
the  villany  of  Hopkins;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
fairly  told  the  Grays  that  this  litigious  man,  if  they 
commenced  a  suit,  might  ruin  them,  by  law,  before 
they  could  recover  their  rights. 

"So  we  may  go  to  bed  this  night  melancholy 
enough,"  said  Eobin;  "with  the  certainty  that  our  mill 
is  stopped,  and  that  we  have  a  long  lawsuit  to>  go 
through,  before  we  can  see  it  going  again — if  ever 
we  do." 

Rose  and  Stafford  looked  at  one  another,  and  sighed. 

"We  had  better  not  go  to  law,  to  lose  the  little  we 
have  left,  at  any  rate,"  said  Mrs.  Gray. 

"Wife,  I  am  determined  my  boys  shall  have 
justice,"  said  the  father,  firmly.  "I  am  not  fond  of 
law,  God  knows!  I  never  had  a  lawsuit  in  my  life; 
nobody  dreads  such  things  more  than  I  do;  but  I  dread 
nothing  in  defence  of  my  sons  and  justice.  Whilst  I 
have  a  penny  left  in  the  world,  I'U  spend  it  to  obtain 
them  justice.  The  labour  of  their  lives  shall  not  be  in 
vain;  they  shall  not  be  robbed  of  all  they  have:  they 
shall  not  be  trampled  upon  by  any  one  living,  let  him 
be  ever  so  rieh,  or  ever  so  litigious.  I  fear  neither  his 
money  nor  his  quirks  of  law.  Piain  sense  is  the  same 
for  him  and  for  me;  and  justice  my  boys  shall  have. 
Mr.  Molyneux  will  plead  our  cause  himself — I  desire 
no  more.  If  we  fail  and  are  ruined,  our  ruin  be  upon 
the  head  of  him  who  works  it!     I  shall  die  content, 
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when  I  have  done  all  I  can  to  obtain  justice  for  mj 
children." 

Afl  soon  as  these  facta  were  known,  every  body  in 
the  neighbourhood  feit  extreme  indignation  against 
Hopkins;  and  all  joined  in  pitying  the  two  brothers, 
and  applauding  the  spirit  of  their  father.  There  was 
not  an  individual  who  did  not  wish  that  Hopkins  might 
be  punished;  but  he  had  been  engaged  in  so  many 
lawsuits,  and  had  been  so  successful  in  Screening  him- 
self  from  justice,  and  in  ruining  his  opponents,  that 
every  body  feared  the  Grays,  though  they  were  so 
much  in  the  right,  would  never  be  able  to  make  this 
appear,  according  to  the  forms  of  law:  many,  therefore, 
advised  that  it  might  not  be  brought  to  trial:  but  farmer 
Gray  persisted,  and  Counsellor  Molyneux  steadily 
abided  by  his  word,  and  declared  he  would  plead  the 
cause  himself. 

Mr.  Hopkins  sent  the  counsellor  a  private  hint,  that 
if  he  directly  or  indirectly  protected  the  Grays,  he  must 
give  up  all  hopes  of  the  forty-six  votes  which,  as  the 
county  was  now  nearly  balanced,  must  tum  the  clection. 
Mr.  Molyneux  paid  no  attention  to  this  hint;  but,  the 
very  day  on  which  he  received  it,  visited  farmer  Gray 
in  his  cottage,  walked  with  him  to  Eosanna-mill,  and 
settled  how  the  suit  should  be  carried  on. 

Hopkins  swore  he  would  spare  no  expense  to  humble 
the  pride  both  of  the  Grays  and  their  protector:  an 
unexpected  circumstance,  however,  occurred.  It  had 
often  been  prophesied  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  who  knew  the 
species  of  bargains  which  Hopkins  drove  with  all  man- 
ner of  people  by  whose  distresses  he  could  make  money, 
that  he  would  sooner  or  later  overshoot  his  mark,  as 
cunning  persons  often   do.     Mr.   Molyneux  predicted 
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that,  amongst  the  medley  of  his  fraudulent  pnrchases, 

he  would  at  length  be  the  dupe  of  some  unsound  title; 

and  that,  amongst  the  multitudes  whom  he  ruined,  he 

would  at  last  meet  with  some  one  who  would  min  him. 

The  person  who  was  the  means  of  accomplishing  this 

prophecy  was  indeed  the  last  that  would  have  been 

guessed — soft  Simon  O'Dougherty!     In   dealing  with 

him,   Mr.  Hopkins,   who  thoroughly  despised  indolent 

honesty,   was  quite  off  his  guard;   and,   in  truth,  poor 

Simon  had  no  design  to  cheat  him:  but  it  happened 

that  the  lease,  which  he  made  over  to  Hopkins,  as  his 

title  to  the  field  that  he  sold,  was  a  lease  renewable 

for  ever;  with  a  strict  clause,  binding  the  lessee  to 

renew,  within  a  certain  time  after  the  failure  of  each 

life,   under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  lease.     From  the 

natural  laziness  of  easy  Simon,  he  had  neglected  to 

renew,  and  had  even  forgotten  that  the  life  was  dropped: 

he   assigned  his  lease   over  a  bettle  to  Mr.  Hopkins, 

who  seized  it  with  avidity,  lest  he  should  lose  the  lucky 

moment  to  conclude  a  bargain  in  which,   he  thought, 

he  had  at  once  over-reached  Simon,   and  had  secured 

to  himself  the  means  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon 

the  Grays.     This  lease  was  of  the  field  adjoining  to 

Rosanna-mill;  and  by  the  testimony  of  some  old  people 

in  the  neighbourhood,   he  faneied  he  could  prove  that 

this  meadow  was  anciently  flooded,   and  that  the  mill- 

course  had  gone  into  disuse.     In  all  his   subsequent 

Operations,  he  had  carefully  kept  himself,  as  he  thought, 

upon  his  own  lands-,  but,  now  that  a  suit  against  him 

was  instituted,   it  was  necessary  to  look  to  his  own 

title,  into  which  he  knew  Mr.  Molyneux  would  examine. 

Upon  reading  over  the  lease  assigned  to  him  by 

Simon,  he  noticed  the  strict  clause,  binding  the  tenant 
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to  renew  within  a  certain  time.  A  qualm  came  over 
him!  He  was  astonished  at  himself  for  not  having 
more  carefully  perused  the  lease  before  he  concluded 
the  bargain.  Had  it  been  witb  any  one  but  soft  Simon, 
this  conld  not  bave  bappened.  He  bastened  in  searcb 
of  Simon  witb  the  utmost  anxiety,  to  inquire  whether 
all  the  lives  were  in  being.  Simon  at  first  said  he  had 
such  a  mist  over  bis  memory  that  he  could  not  exactly 
recollect  who  the  lives  were;  but  at  last  he  made  out 
that  one  of  them  had  been  dead  beyond  the  time  for 
renewal.  The  gentleman,  bis  landlord,  he  said,  was 
in  Dublin;  and  he  had  neglected,  sure  enough,  to  write 
to  him  from  post  to  post. 

The  rage  of  Mr.  Hopkins  was  excessive:  he  grew 
white  witb  anger!  Easy  Simon  yawned,  and  begged 
him  not  to  take  the  thing  so  to  heart:  "for,  after  all," 
said  he,  "you  know  the  loss  must  be  mine.  I  can't 
make  good  the  sale  of  this  field  to  you,  as  I  have  lost 
it  by  my  own  carelessness :  but  that's  nothing  to  you; 
for  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  to  make  good  the 
deficiency,  you  will,  somehow  'or|  other,  get  a  better 
piece  of  ground  out  of  the  small  remains  of  patrimony 
I  have  left,  God  help  me!" 

"God  help  yoUy  indeed!"  cried  Hopkins,  witb  a 
look  and  accent  of  mingled  rage  and  contempt.  "I 
teil  you,  man,  the  loss  is  mine;  and  no  other  land  you 
have,  to  seil  or  give,  can  make  me  any  amends.  I 
shall  lose  my  lawsuit." 

"Wheugh!  wheugh!  Why,  so  much  the  better. 
Where's  the  use  of  having  lawsuits?  The  loss  of  such 
bad  things  can  never  be  great." 

"No  trifling,  pray,"  said  Hopkins,  with  impatience, 
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as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  repeatedly 
Struck  bis  forehead. 

"Ho!  ho!  ho!  I  begin  to  comprehend.  I  know 
whereabouts  you  are  now,"  cried  Simon.  "Is  not  it 
the  Grays  you  are  tbinking  of?  Ah,  that^s  the  suit 
you  are  talking  about.  But  now,  Mr.  Hopkins,  you 
ought  to  rejoice,  as  I  do,  instead  of  grieving,  that  it  is 
out  of  your  power  to  ruin  that  family;  for,  in  trath, 
they  are  good  people,  and  have  the  voice  of  the  country 
with  them  against  you;  and  if  you  were  to  win  your 
suit  twenty  times  over,  that  would  still  be  the  same. 
You  would  never  be  able  to  show  your  face;  and,  for 
my  own  part,  my  conscience  would  never  forgive  me 
for  being  instrumental,  unknown  to  myself,  in  giving 
you  the  power  to  do  this  mischief.  And,  after  all, 
what  put  it  into  your  head  to  stop  Rosanna-mill,  when 
its  going  gave  you  no  trouble  in  life?" 

Hopkins,  who  had  not  listened  to  one  syllable 
Simon  was  saying,  at  this  instant  suddenly  stopped 
Walking;  and,  in  a  soft  insinuating  voice,  addressed  him 
in  these  words: 

"Mr.  O'Dougherty,  you  know  I  have  a  great  regard 
for  you." 

"May  be  so,"  said  Simon;  "though  that  is  more 
than  I  ever  knew  you  to  have  for  any  body." 

"Pray  be  serious.  I  teil  you  I  have,  and  will 
prove  it." 

"That  is  more  and  more  surprising  Mr.  Hopkins." 

"And  which  is  more  surprising  still,  I  will  make 
your  fortune,  if  you  will  do  a  trifling  kindness  for  me." 

"Any  thing  in  nature,  that  won't  give  me  an  un- 
reasonable  deal  of  trouble." 

"Oh,   this  will  give  you  no  sort  of  trouble,"  said 
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Hopkins.  "I  will  get  you,  before  this  day  se'nniglit, 
that  place  in  the  revenue  that  yon  have  been  wishing 
for  so  long,  and  that  Sir  Hyacinth  O'Brien  will  never 
get  for  you.  I  say  I  will  insure  it  to  you  under  my 
band,  this  minute,  if  you  will  do  what  I  want  of  you." 

"To  be  sure  I  will,  if  it's  no  trouble.  What  is 
it?" 

"Only  just,"  Said  Hopkins,  hesitating;  "only  just 
— You  must  remember — you  cannot  but  recoUect  that 
you  wrote  to  your  landlord,  to  offer  to  renew?" 

"I  remember  to^*^' recoUect  no  such  thing,"  said 
Simon,  surprised. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Hopkins;  "but  he  gave  you  no 
answer,  you  know." 

"But,  I  teil  you,  I  never  wrote  to  him  at  all." 

"Pshaw!  You  have  a  bad  memory,  Simon;  and 
your  letter  might  have  miscarried.  There's  nothing 
simpler  than  that;  nothing  more  easily  said." 

"If  it  were  but  true,"  said  Simon. 

"True  or  not,  it  may  be  said,  you  know." 

"Not  by  Simon  O'Dougherty,  Mr.  Hopkins." 

"Look  you,  Mr.  O'Dougherty,  I  have  a  great  regard 
for  you,"  continted  Hopkins,  holding  him  fast,  and 
producing  a  pocket-book  füll  of  bank  notes.  I  must, 
thought  he,  come  up  to  this  scoundrers  price,  for  he 
has  me  now.  He  is  more  knave  than  fool,  I  see.  "Let 
US  understand  one  another,  my  good  friend  Simon. 
Name  your  sum,  and  make  me  but  a  short  affidavit, 
purporting  that  you  did  apply  for  this  renewal,  and 
you  have  your  place  in  the  revenue  snug  besides." 

"You  don't  know  whom  you  are  speaking  to,  Mr. 
Hopkins,"  said  Simon,  looking  over  bis  Shoulder,  with 
cool  and  easy  contempt.     "The  O'Doughertys  are  not 
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accastomed  to  perjuring  themselves;  and  it^s  a  trouble 
I  would  not  take  for  any  man,  if  he  were  my  own 
father  even;  no,  not  for  all  the  places  in  the  revenue 
that  ever  were  created,  nor  for  all  the  bank  notes  ever 
you  cheated  mankind  out  o£,  Mr.  Hopkins,  into  the 
bargain.  No  offence.  I  never  talked  of  cheating,  tili 
you  named  perjury  to  me;  for  which  I  do  not  kick 
you  down  stairs,  in  the  first  place,  because  there  are 
no  stairs,  I  believe,  to  my  house;  next,  because,  if  there 
were  ever  so  many,  it  would  be  beneath  me  to  make 
use  of  them  lipon  any  such  occasion*,  and,  lastly,  it 
would  be  quite  too  much  trouble.  Now  we  comprehend 
one  another  perfectly,  I  hope,  Mr.  Hopkins." 

Cursing  himself ,  and  overwhelmed  with  conftision, 
Mr.  Hopkins  withdrew.  Proud  of  himself,  and  having 
a  story  to  teil,  Simon  O'Dougherty  hastened  to  Ro- 
sanna, to  relate  all  that  had  happened  to  the  Grays, 
and  to  congratulate  them,  as  he  said,  upon  bis  own 
carelessness. 

The  joy  with  which  they  listened  to  Simonis  story 
was  great,  and  in  proportion  to  the  anxiety  they  had 
suffered.  In  less  than  half  an  hour's  time,  they  re- 
ceived  a  mean,  dupplicating  letter  f»om  Hopkins,  en- 
treating  they  would  not  ruin  bis  reputation,  and  all  bis 
prospects  in  life,  by  divulging  what  had  passed;  and 
promising  that  the  mill-stream  of  Eosanna  should  be 
returned  to  its  proper  Channel,  without  any  expense  to 
them,  and  that  he  would  make  a  suitable  compensa- 
tion  in  money,  if  they  would  bind  themselves  to  se- 
crecy. 

It  will  easily  be  guessed  that  they  rejected  all  bis 
offers  with  disdain:  the  whole  affair  was  told  by  them 
to  Mr.  Molyneux,  and  the  next  day  all  the  neighbour- 
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liood  knew  it,  and  triumphed  in  the  detection  of  a 
villain,  who  had  long  been  the  oppressor  of  the  poor. 
The  neighbours  all  joined  in  restoring  the  water  to  the 
mill-course ;  and  when  Rosanna-mill  was  once  more  at 
-work,  the  village  houses  were  illuminated,  and  even 
the  children  showed  their  sympathy  for  the  family  of 
the  Grays,  by  huge  bonfires  and  loud  huzzas. 

Simon  O'Dougherty's  landlord  was  so  much  pleased 
by  the  honesty  he  had  shown  in  this  affair,  that  he 
renewed  the  lease  of  the  meadow,  instead  of  insisting 
upon  the  forfeiture;  and  farmer  Gray  delighted  poor 
Simon  still  more,  by  promising  to  overlook  for  him  the 
management  of  the  land,  which  still  remained  in  his 
possession. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  could  not  go 
out  of  his  own  house  without  being  insulted,  or  with- 
out  fearing  to  be  insnlted,  prepared  to  quit  the  coun- 
try.  "But  before  I  go,"  said  he,  "I  shall  have  the 
pleasnre  and  triumph,  at  least,  of  making  Mr.  Molyneux 
lose  his  election." 

The  Grays  feared  Mr.  Molyneux  would  indeed  be 
a  sufferer  for  the  generous  protection  he  had  afforded 
them  in  their  distress.  The  votes  were  nearly  balanced 
in  the  county,  and  the  forty-six  votes  which  Hopkins 
could  command  would  decide  the  contest.  There  are 
often  in  real  life  instances  of  what  is  called  poetical 
justice.  The  day  before  the  election,  Sir  Hyacinth 
was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  Stafford,  who  chose  his  op- 
portunity  so  well,  that  the  sheriff,  though  he  was  a  fast 
friend  of  the  baronet^s,  could  not  refose  to  do  his 
duty.  The  sheriff  had  such  a  number  of  writs  im- 
mediately  put  into  his  hands,  that  bail  could  not  be 
found*,  and  Mr.  Molyneux  was  elected  without  Opposition. 
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But,  let  US  retum,  firom  the  misery  of  arrests  and 
elections,  to  peace,  industry,  family  union,  and  love,  in 
the  happy  cottage  of  Rosanna.  No  obstacles  now  pre- 
vented  the  marriage  of  Stafford  and  Kose;  it  was  cele- 
brated  with  every  simple  demonstration  of  mral  felicity. 
The  bride  had  the  blessings  of  her  fond  father  and 
mother,  the  congratulations  of  her  beloved  brothers, 
and  the  applause  of  her  own  heart.  Are  not  these 
better  things  than  even  forty  fine  *wredding  gowns,  or  a 
coach  of  Hatchett's  best  workmanship?  Rose  thought 
so,  and  her  future  life  proved  she  was  not  much  mis- 
taken.  Stafford  some  time  after  his  marriage  took  his 
wife  to  England,  to  see  his  mother,  who  was  soon  re- 
conciled  to  him  and  her  Irish  daughter-in-law,  whose 
gentle  manners  and  willing  obedience  overcame  her 
unreasonable  dislike.  Old  Mrs.  Stafford  declared  to 
her  son,  when  he  was  returning,  that  she  had  so  far 
got  the  better  of  what  he  called  her  prejudices,  that,  if 
she  could  but  travel  to  Ireland,  without  crossing  the 
sea,  she  verily  believed  she  would  go  and  spend  a  year 
with  him  and  the  Grays  at  Rosanna.  * 

Feh.  1802. 


*  Haviog  heard,  from  good  judges,  that  the  language  used  by  Farmer 
Gray  in  this  atory  appeara  suporior  to  his  coudition,  we  insert  a  letter  which 
we  lately  received  from  him  ;  matter,  manner,  and  orthog^aphy  his  oum. 

"  To  R.  L.  Edgbworth,  Esq. 

"höh.  SIR, 

"  I  have  read  your  valuable  present  with  care,  so  has  also  the  whole 
family ;  its  design  is  excellent ,  it  breathes  forth  a  spirit  of  virtue  and  in- 
dustry and  in  a  word  all  the  social  virtuos  which  constitute  human  happi- 
ness— Its  other  characters  are  admirably  adapted  to  expose  vice  in  all  its 
hideous  forms,  and  gives  ns  a  view  of  those  banefül  principles  which 
terminate  in  certain  misery  and  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  many  of  man- 
kind  are  the  authors  of  their  own  calamities  and  frequently  involve  others 
in  the  same  or  similar  unhappy  circumstances — 
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"Thrice  happy  are  they  who  in  affluence  endeavour  thus  to  amend 
^^e  morals  of  numkind;  it's  they  only  who  enjoy  true  felicity — their 
^»xample  and  their  precepts  have  a  powerfol  inflaence  on  all  around  them, 
^»nd  never  fail  to  excite  a  virtuoas  emolation,  except,  among  the  utterly 
.sMbandoned  and  profligate— 

"On  the  contrary,  families  in  elevated  sitaations  of  life  who  devote 
'fc'heir  time  to  dissipation  and  its  sensaal  allarements  are  the  pest  of  society 

the  viees  and  crimes  of  the  gn^eat  are  frequently  imitated  by  the  lower 

^K-ajoka — they  all  die,  and  no  memorial  is  left  behind  but  that  of  foUy  and  an 
mll-spent  life. 

''May  that  life  of  virtne  so  strongly  recommended  be  long  the  shining 
Ornament  of  yoa  and  your  family,  and  its  end  be  rewarded  with  a  crown  of 
^ternal  happiness,  which  is  the  Joint  wish  of  the  family  of  - 

"  Fabmeb  Grat." 
"Jul^  Ut,  1804." 
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,    MURAD  THE  UNLUCKY. 


CHAPTER  I.  ' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  grand  seignior  amuses 
himself  by  going  at  night,  in  disguise,  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople;  as  the  caliph,  Haroun  Al- 
raschid,  used  formerly  to  do  in  Bagdad. 

One  moonlight  night,  accompanied  by  his  grand 
vizier,  he  traversed  several  of  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city,  without  seeing  any  thing  remarkable.  At 
length,  as  they  were  passing  a  rope-maker's,  the  sultan 
recoUected  the  Arabian  story  of  Cogia-Hassan  Alhabal, 
the  rope-maker,  and  his  two  friends,  Saad  and  Saadi, 
who  differed  so  much  in  their  opinion  conceming  the 
inflnence  of  fortune  over  human  affairs. 

"What  is  yonr  opinion  on  *this  subject?"  said  the 
grand  seignior  to  his  vizier. 

"I  am  inclined,  please  yonr  majesty,"  replied  the 
vizier,  "to  think  that  success  in  the  world  depends 
more  upon  pmdence  than  upon  what  is  called  luck,  or 
fortune." 

"And  I,"  Said  the  sultan,  "am  persuaded  that  for- 
tune does  more  for  men  than  prudence.  Do  you  not 
every  day  hear  of  persons  who  are  said  to  be  fortunate 
or  unfortunate?  How  comes  it  that  this  opinion  should 
prevail  ämongst  men,  if  it  be  not  justified  by  experi- 
ence?" 
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"It  is  not  for  me  to  dispute  with  your  majesty," 
replied  the  prudent  vizier. 

"Speak  your  mind  freely,  I  desire  and  command 
it/^  Said  the  sultan. 

"Then  I  am  of  opinion,"  answered  the  vizier,  "that 
people  are  often  led  to  believe  others  fortunate,  er  un- 
fortunate,  merely  because  tbey  only  know  the  general 
outline  of  their  histories;  and  are  ignorant  of  the 
incidents  and  events  in  which  they  have  shown  prudence 
or  im  prudence.  I  have  heard,  for  instance,  that  there 
are  at  present,  in  this  city,  two  men,  who  are  remark- 
able  for  their  good  and  bad  fortune:  one  is  called 
Mvrad  the  Unhicky^  and  the  other  Saladin  the  IJuekff. 
Now  I  am  incüned  to  think,  if  we  could  hear  their 
stories,  we  should  find  that  one  is  a  prudent  and  the 
other  an  imprudent  character." 

"Where  do  these  men  live?"  interrupted  the  sultan. 
"I  will  hear  their  histories  from  their  own  lip»,  before 
I  sleep." 

"Murad  theUnlucky  lives  in  the  next  Square,"  said 
the  vizier. 

The  sultan  desired  to  go  thither  immediately. 
Scarcely  had  they  entered  the  Square,  when  they  heard 
the  cry  of  loud  lamentations.  They  followed  the  sound 
tili  they  came  to  a  house  of  which  the  door  was  open, 
and  where  there  was  a  man  tearing  his  turban,  and 
weeping  bitterly.  Tbey  asked  the  cause  of  his  distress, 
and  he  pointed  to  the  fragments  of  a  china  vase,  which 
lay  on  the  pavement  at  bis  door. 

"This  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  beautiful  china," 
Said  the  sultan,  taking  up  one  of  the  broken  pieces; 
"but  can  the  loss  of  a  china  vase  be  the  cause  of  such 
violent  grief  and  despair?" 
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"Ah,  gentlemen,"  said  the  owner  of  the  vase,  sus- 
pending  bis  lamentations ,  and  looking  at  the  dress  of 
tbe  pretended  merchants,  "I  see  that  you  are  strangers: 
you  do  not  know  how  mnch  cause  I  have  for  grief  and 
despair!  You  do  not  know  that  you  are  speaking  to 
Morad  the  ünlucky!  Were  you  to  hear  all  the  un- 
fortunate  aceidents  that  have  happened  to  me,  from 
the  time  I  was  born  tili  this  instant,  you  would  per- 
haps  pity  me,  and  acknowledge  I  have  just  cause  for 
despair." 

Curiosity  was  strongly  expressed  by  the  sultan;  and 
the  bope  of  obtaining  sympathy  inclined  Murad  to 
gratify  it,  by  the  recital  of  bis  adventures.  "Gentle- 
men,"  said  he,  "I  scarcely  dare  invite  you  into  tbe 
house  of  such  an  unlucky  being  as  I  am;  but,  if  you 
will  venture  to  take  a  night's  lodging  under  my  roof, 
you  shall  hear  at  your  leisure  the  story  of  my  misfor- 
tunes." 

The  sultan  and  the  vizier  excused  themselves  from 
spending  the  night  with  Murad;  saying  that  they  were 
obliged  to  proceed  to  their  khan,  where  they  should  be 
expected  by  their  companions:  but  they  begged  per- 
mission  to  repose  themselves  for  half  an  hour  in  bis 
house,  and  besought  bim  to  relate  the  history  of  bis 
life,  if  it  would  not  renew  bis  grief  too  much  to  recol- 
lect  bis  misfortunes. 

Few  men  are  so  miserable  as  not  to  like  to  talk  of 
their  misfortunes,  where  they  have,  or  where  they  think 
they  have,  any  chance  of  obtaining  compassion.  As 
soon  as  the  pretended  merchants  were  seated,  Murad 
began  bis  story  in  the  foUowing  manner: 

"My  father  was  a  merchant  of  this  city.  The  night 
before  I  was  born,  he  dreamed  that  I  came  into  the 
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World  witli  the  head  of  a  dog,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon; 
and  that,  in  haste  to  conceal  my  deformity,  he  rolled 
me  up  in  a  piece  of  linen,-  which  unluckily  proved  to 
be  the  grand  seignior's  turban;  who,  enraged  at  his  in- 
solence  in  touching  his  turban,  commanded  that  his 
head  should  be  Struck  off. 

"My  father  awaked  before  he  lost  his  head,  but  not 
before  he  had  lost  half  his  wits  from  the  terror  of  his 
dreara.  He  considered  it  as  a  waming  sent  from  above, 
and  consequently  determined  to  avoid  the  sight  of  me. 
He  would  not  stay  to  see  whether  I  should  really  be 
born  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon; 
but  he  set  out,  the  next  moming,  on  a  voyage  to 
Aleppo. 

"He  was  absent  for  upwards  of  seven  years;  and 
during  that  time,  my  education  was  totally  neglected. 
One  day  I  inquired  from  my  mother  why  I  had  been 
named  Murad  the  Unlucky?  She  told  me  tha^t  this 
name  was  given  to  me  in  consequence  of  my  father's 
dream;  but  she  added  that,  perhaps,  it  might  be  for- 
gotten,  if  I  proved  fortunate  in  my  future  life.  My 
nurse,  a  very  old  woman,  who  was  present,  shook  her 
head,  with  a  look  which  I  shall  never  forget,  and 
whispered  to  my  mother  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear, 
*  Unlucky  he  was,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be.  Those 
that  are  born  to  ill  luck  cannot  help  themselves;  nor 
can  any,  but  the  great  prophet,  Mahomet  himself,  do 
anything  for  them.  It  is  a  folly  for  an  unlucky  person 
to  strive  with  their  fate:  it  is  better  to  yield  to  it  at , 
once.' 

"This  Speech  made  a  terrible  impression  upon  me, 
young  as  I  then  was;  and  every  accident  that  happened 
to  me  afterwards  confirmed  my  belief  in  my  nurse^s 
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prognostic.  I  was  in  my  eighth  year  when  my  father 
retumed  from  abroad.  The  year  after  he  came  home 
my  brother  Saladin  was  born,  who  was  named  Saladin 
the  Lncky,  because  the  day  he  was  born,  a  vessel 
freighted  with  rieh  merchandise  for  my  father  arrived 
safely  in  port. 

"I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  relation  of  all  the 
little  instances  of  good  fortune  by  which  my  brother 
Saladin  was  distinguished,  even  during  bis  childhood. 
As  he  grew  up,  bis  success  in  everything  he  undertook 
was  as  remarkable  as  my  ill  luck  in  all  that  I  attempted. 
From  the  time  the  rieh  vessel  arrived,  we  lived  in 
splendour;  and  the  supposed  prosperous  st^te  of  my 
father's  affairs  was  of  course  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  my  brother  Saladin's  happy  destiny. 

"When  Saladin  was  about  twenty,  my  father  was 
taken  dangerously  ill;  and  as  he  feit  that  he  shonld  not 
recover,  he  sent  for  my  brother  to  the  side  of  bis  bed, 
and,  to  bis  great  öurprise,  informed  him  that  the  mag- 
nificence  in  which  we  had  lived  had  exhausted  all  bis 
wealth;  that  bis  affairs  were  in  the  greatest  disorder; 
for,  having  trusted  to  the  hope  of  continual  success,  he 
had  embarked  in  projects  beyond  his  powers. 

"The  sequel  was  he  had  nothing  remaining  to  leave 
to  his  children  but  two  large  china  vases,  remarkable 
for  their  beauty,  but  still  more  valuable  on  account  of 
certain  verses  inscribed  upon  them  in  an  unknown 
cbaracter,  which  were  supposed  to  operate  as  a  talisman 
or  charm  in  favour  of  their  possessors. 

"Both  these  vases  my  father  bequeathed  to  my 
brother  Saladin;  declaring  he  could  not  venture  to 
leave  either  of  them  to  me,  because  I  was  so  unlucky 
that  I  should  inevitably  break  it.     After  his  death, 
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however,  my  brother  Saladin,  who  was  blessed  with  a 
generous  temper,  gave  me  my  choice  of  the  two  vases; 
and  endeavoured  to  raise  my  spirits,  by  repeating  fre- 
quently  that  he  had  no  faith  either  in  good  fortune  or 
ill  fortune. 

"I  could  not  be  of  bis  opinion,  though  I  feit  and 
acknowledged  bis  kindness  in  trying  to  persuade  me 
out  of  my  settled  melancboly.  I  knew  it  was  in  vain 
for  me  to  exert  myself,  because  I  was  sure  that,  do 
what  I  would,  I  should  still  be  Murad  the  Unlucky. 
My  brother,  on  the  contrary,  was  nowise  cast  down, 
even  by  the  poverty  in  which  my  father  left  us:  he 
Said  he  w|s  sure  he  should  find  some  means  of  main- 
taining  himself,  and  so  he  did. 

"On  examining  our  china  vases,  he  found  in  them 
a  powder  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour;  and  it  oceurred  to 
bim  that  it  would  make  a  fine  dye.  He  tried  it,  and 
after  some  trouble,  it  succeeded  to  admiration. 

"During  my  fatber's  lifetime,  my  mother  had  been 
supplied  with  rieh  dresses,  by  one  of  the  merebants 
who  was  employed  by  the  ladies  of  the  grand  seignior^s 
seraglio.  My  brother  had  done  this  merchant  some 
trifling  favours;  and,  upon  application  to  bim,  he 
readily  engaged  to  recommend  the  new  scarlet  dye. 
Indeed  it  was  so  beautiful,  that,  the  moment  it  was 
Seen,  it  was  preferred  to  every  other  colour.  Saladin^s 
shop  was  soon  crowded  with  customers;  and  bis  win- 
ning  manners  and  pleasant  conversation  were  almost 
as  advantageous  to  bim  as  bis  scarlet  dye.  On  the 
contrary,  I  observed  that  the  first  glance  at  my 
melancboly  countenance  was  sufficient  to  disgust  every 
one  who  saw  me.     I  perceived  this  plainly,   and  it 
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only  confirmed  me  the  more  in  my  belief  in  my  own 
evil  destiny. 

"It  happened  one  day  that  a  lady,  richly  appareled 
and  attended  by  two  female  slaves,  came  to  my 
brother's  honse  to  make  some  purchases.  He  was  out, 
and  I  alone  was  left  to  attend  to  tbe  sbop.  After  she 
had  looked  over  some  goods,  she  chanced  to  see  my 
china  vase,  wbich  was  in  the  room.  She  took  a  pro- 
digious  fancy  to  it,  and  offered  me  any  price  if  I 
would  part  with  it;  but  this  I  declined  doing,  because 
I  believed  that  I  should  draw  down  upon  my  head 
some  dreadful  calamity,  if  I  voluntarily  relinquished 
the  talisman.  Irritated  by  my  refusal,  the  lady,  ac- 
cording  to  the  cnstom  of  her  sex,  became  more  resolute 
in  her  purpose;  but  neither  entreaties  nor  money  could^ 
change  my  determination.  Provoked  beyond  measure 
at  my  obstinacy,  as  she  called  it,  she  left  the  house. 

"On  my  brother's  retum,  I  related  to  him  what 
had  happened,  and  expected  that  he  would  have 
praised  me  for  my  prudence-,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
blamed  me  for  the  superstitious  value  I  set  upon  the 
verses  on  my  vase;  and  observed  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  lose  a  certain  means  of  advancing 
my  fortune,  for  the  uncertain  hope  of  magical  protec- 
tion. I  could  not  bring  myself  to  be  of  bis  opinion; 
I  had  not  the  courage  to  follow  the  advice  he  gave. 
The  next  day  the  lady  returned,  and  my  brother  sold 
his  vase  to  her  for  ten  thousand  pieees  of  gold.  This 
money  he  laid  out  in  the  most  advantageous  manner, 
by  purchasing  a  new  stock  of  merchandise.  I  repented, 
when  it  was  too  late;  but  I  believe  it  is  part  of  the 
fatality  attending  certain  persons,  that  they  cannot 
decide  rightly  at  the  proper  moment     When  the  op- 
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portunity  has  been  lost,  I  have  always  regretted  tliat 
did  not  do  exactly  the  contrary  to  what  I  had  previ — 
ously  determined  upon.   Often,  whilst  I  was  hesitating^ 
the  favourable  moment  passed.*     Now  this  is  what  IT 
call  being  unlucky.     But  to  proceed  with  my  story. 

"The  lady,  who  bought  my  brother  Saladin's  vase, 
was  the  favourite  of  the  sultan,  and  all-powerfal  in  the 
seraglio.     Her  dislike  to   me,   in  consequence  of  my 
Opposition    to    her  wishes,    was    so  violent,    that  she 
refused  to  retum  to  my  brother's  house,   while  I  re- 
mained  there.     He  was    nnwilling  to  part  with  me; 
but  I  could  not  bear  to  be  the  ruin   of  so   good  a 
brother.     Without  telling  him  my  design,   I  left  hiß 
house,  careless  of  what  should  become  of  me.  Hunger, 
however,   soon  compelled  me  to  think  of  some  imme- 
diate  mode  of  obtaining  relief.     I  sat  down  upon  a 
stone,  before  the  door  of  a  baker's  shop:  the  smell  of 
bot  bread  tempted  me  in,   and  with  a  feeble  voice  I 
demanded  charity. 

"The  master  baker  gave  me  as  much  bread  as  I 
could  eat,  upon  condition  that  I  should  change  dresses 
with  him,  and  carry  the  roUs  for  him  through  the  city 
this  day.  To  this  I  readily  consented;  but  I  had  soon 
reason  to  repent  of  my  compliance.  Indeed,  if  my  ill 
luck  had  not,  as  usual,  deprived  me  at  this  critical 
moment  of  memory  and  judgment,  I  should  never  have 
complied  with  the  baker's  treacherojis  proposal.  For 
some  time  before,  the  people  of  Constantinople  had 
been  much  dissatisfied  with  the  weight  and  quality  of 
the  bread  furnished  by  the  bakers.  This  species  of 
discontent  has  often  been  the  sure  forerunner  of  an  in- 

*  "Whom  the  gods  wiah  to  destroy,    they  first  deprive  of  under- 
Standing." 
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urrection;  and,  in  these  distnrbances ,  tlie  master 
»akers  frequently  lose  their  lives.  All  these  circum- 
tances  I  knew;  but  they  did  not  occur  to  my  memory, 
'^hen  they  might  have  been  useful. 

"I  changed  dresses  with  the  baker;  but  scarcely 
ad  I  proceeded  through  the  adjoining  streets  with  my 
olls,  before  the  mob  began  to  gather  round  me,  with 
Bproaches  and  execrations.  The  crowd  pursued  me 
ven  to  the  gates  of  the  grand  seignior^s  palace;  and 
[le  grand  vizier,  alarmed  at  their  violence,  sent  out  an 
rder  to  have  my  head  Struck  off;  the  usual  remedy, 
1  such  cases,  being  to  strike  off  the  baker's  head. 

"I  now  feil  upon  my  knees,  and  protested  I  was 
Lot  the  baker  for  whom  they  took  me;  that  I  had  no 
onnexion  with  him;  and  that  I  had  never  fnrnished 
be  people  of  Constantinople  with  bread  that  was  not 
reight  I  declared  I  had  merely  changed  clothes  with 
.  master  baker,  for  this  day;  and  that  I  should  not 
lave  done  so,  but  for  the  evil  destiny  which  govems 
.11  my  actions.  Some  of  the  mob  exclaimed  that  I 
eserved  to  lose  my  head  for  my  foUy;  but  others  took 
►ity  on  me,  and  whilst  the  officer,  who  was  sent  to 
ixecute  the  vizier's  order,  tumed  to  speak  to  some  of 
he  noisy  rioters,  those  who  were  touched  by  my  mis- 
ortune  opened  a  passage  for  me  through  the  crowd, 
.nd  thus  favoured,  I  effected  my  escape. 

"I  quitted  Constantinople:  my  vase  I  had  left  in 
he  care  of  my  brother.  At  some  miles  distance  from 
he  city,  I  overtook  a  party  of  soldiers.  I  joined  them; 
nd  leaming  that  they  were  going  to  embark  with  the 
est  of  the  grand  seignior's  army  for  Egypt,  I  resolved 
3  accompany  them.  If  it  be,  thought  I,  the  will  of 
iahomet  that  I  should  perish,  the  sooner  I  meet  my 
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fate  the  better.  The  despondency  into  which  I  was 
sank  was  attended  by  so  great  a  degree  of  indolence, 
that  I  scarcely  would  take  the  necessary  means  to 
preserve  my  existence.  During  our  passage  to  Egypt, 
I  sat  all  day  long  npon  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  Smok- 
ing my  pipe;  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  a  storm  bad 
risen,  as  I  expected,  I  should  not  have  taken  my  pipe 
from  my  mouth,  nor  should  I  have  handled  a  rope,  to 
save  myself  from  destruction.  Such  is  the  efltect  of 
that  species  of  resignation  or  torpor,  whichever  you 
please  to  call  it,  to  which  my  streng  belief  in  fataUiy 
had  reduced  my  mind. 

"We  landed,  however,  safely,  contrary  to  my 
melancholy  forebodings.  By  ,a  trifling  accident,  not 
worth  relating,  I  was  detained  longer  than  any  of  my 
companions  in  the  vessel  when  we  disembarked;  and 
I  did  not  arrive  at  the  camp  tili  late  at  night  It  was 
moonlight,  and  I  could  see  the  whole  scene  distinctiy. 
There  was  a  vast  number  of  small  tents  scaltered  over 
a  desert  of  white  sand;  a  few  date  trees  were  Tisible 
at  a  distance;  all  was  gloomy,  and  all  still;  no  soond 
was  to  be  heard  but  that  of  the  cameis,  feeding  near 
the  tents*,  and,  as  I  walked  on,  I  met  with  no  human 
creature. 

"My  pipe  was  now  out,  and  I  quickened  my  pace 
a  little  towards  a  fire,  which  I  saw  near  pne  of  the 
tents.  As  I  proceeded,  my  eye  was  caught  by  some- 
thing  sparkling  in  the  sand:  it  was  a  ring.  I  picked 
it  up,  and  put  it  on  my  finger,  resolving  to  give  it  to 
the  public  crier  the  next  moming,  who  might  find  out 
its  rightful  owner:  but  by  ill  luck,  I  put  it  on  my 
little  finger,  for  which  it  was  much  too  large;  and  as 
I  hastened  towards  the  fire  to  light  my  pipe,  I  dropped 
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the  ring.  I  stooped  to  searcb  for  it  amongst  the  pro- 
vender  on  which  a  male  was  feeding;  and  the  cursed 
animal  gave  me  so  violent  a  kick  on  the  head,  that  I 
conld  not  help  roaring  aloud. 

"My  eries  awakened  those  who  slept  in  the  tent, 
near  which  the  mnle  was  feeding.  Provoked  at  being 
distnrbed,  the  soldiers  were  readj  enough  to  think  ill 
of  me;  and  they  took  it  for  granted  that  I  was  a  thief, 
who  had  stolen  the  ring  I  pretended  to  have  just 
found.  The  ring  was  taken  from  me  by  force;  and 
the  next  day  I  was  bastinadoed  for  having  found  it: 
the  officer  persisting  in  the  belief  that  stripes  would 
make  me  confess  where  I  had  concealed  certain  other 
artides  of  value,  which  had  lately  been  missed  in  the 
camp.  All  this  was  the  consequence  of  my  being  in 
a  hurry  to  light  my  pipe,  and  of  my  having  put  the 
ring  on  a  £nger  that  was  too  little  for  it;  which  no 
one  but  Murad  the  Unlucky  would  have  done. 

"When  I  was  able  to  walk  again  after  my  wounds 
were  healed,  I  went  into  one  of  the  tents  distinguished 
by  a  red  flag,  having  been  told  that  these  were  coffee- 
houses.  Whilst  I  was  drinking  coffee,  I  heard  a 
stranger  near  me  complaining  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  recover  a  valuable  ring  he  had  lost;  although 
he  had  caused  his  loss  to  be  published  for  three  days 
by  the  public  crier,  offering  a  reward  of  two  hundred 
sequins  to  whoever  should  restore  it.  I  guessed  that 
this  was  the  very  ring  which  I  had  unfortunately 
found.  I  addressed  myself  to  the  stranger,  and  pro- 
mised  to  point  out  to  him  the  person  who  had  forced  it 
from  me.  The  stranger  recovered  his  ring;  and,  being 
convinced  that  I  had  acted  honestly,  he  made  me  a 
present  of  two  hundred  sequins,  as  some  amends  for 
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the  punisliment  which  I  had  unjustly  snffered  on  liis 
account. 

"Now  you  would  imagine  that  this  purse  of  gold 
was  advantageous  to  me:  far  the  contrary;  it  was  the 
cause  of  new  misfortunes. 

"One  night,  when  Ithonght  that  the  soldiers  who 
were  in  the  same  tent  with  me  were  all  fast  asleep, 
I  indulged  myself  in  the  pleasnre  of  counting  mj 
treasure.  The  next  day,  I  was  invited  by  my  com- 
panions  to  drink  sherbet  with  them.  What  they  mixed 
with  the  sherbet  which  I  drank,  I  know  not;  but  I 
could  not  resist  the  drowsiness  it  brought  on.  I  feil 
into  a  profound  slumber;  and,  when  I  awoke,  I  found 
myself  lying  nnder  a  date  tree,  at  some  distance  from 
the  camp. 

"The  first  thing  I  thought  of,  when  I  came  to  my 
recoUection,  was  my  purse  of  sequins.  The  purse  I 
found  still  safe  in  my  girdle;  but,  on  opening  it,  I 
perceived  that  it  was  fiUed  with  pebbles,  and  not  a 
Single  sequin  was  left.  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  had 
been  robbed  by  the  soldiers  with  whom  I  had  drunk 
sherbet;  and  I  am  certain  that  some  of  them  mußt 
have  been  awake  the  night  I  counted  my  money; 
otherwise,  as  I  had  never  trusted  the  secret  of  my 
riches  to  any  one,  they  could  not  have  suspected  me 
of  possessing  any  property;  for,  ever  since  I  kept 
Company  with  them,  I  had  appeared  to  be  in  great 
indigence. 

"I  applied  in  vain  to  the  superior  officers  for 
redress:  the  soldiers  protested  they  were  innocent;  no 
positive  proof  appeared  against  them,  and  I  gained 
nothing  by  my  complaint  but  ridicule  and  ill-will. 
I  called  myself,   in  the  first  transport  of  my  grief,   by 
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that  name  which,  since  my  arrival  in  Egypt,  I  had 
avoided  to  pronounce:  I  called  myself  Murad  the  Un- 
lucky!  The  name  and  the  story  ran  through  the  camp; 
and  I  was  accosted  afterwards,  very  frequently,  by 
this  appellation.  Some  indeed  varied  their  wit,  by 
calling^  me  Murad  with  the  purse  of  pebbles. 

"All  that  I  had  yet  snffered  is  nothing  compared 
to  my  succeeding  misfortunes. 

"It  was  the  eustom  at  this  time,  in  the  Turkish 
camp,  for  the  soldiers  to  amnse  themselves  with  firing 
at  a  mark.  The  superior  officers  remonstrated  against 
this  dangerous  practice*,  but  ineflFectually.  Sometimes 
a  party  of  soldiers  would  stop  firing  for  a  few  minutes, 
after  a  message  was  brought  them  from  their  Com- 
manders; and  then  they  would  begin  again,  in  defiance 
of  all  Orders.  Such  was  the  want  of  discipline  in  our 
army,  that  this  disobedience  went  unpunished.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  frequency  of  the  danger  made  most 
men  totally  regardless  of  it.  I  have  seen  tents  pierced 
with  bullets,  in  which  parties  were  quietly  seated  Smok- 
ing their  pipes,  whilst  those  without  were  preparing  to 
take  fresh  aim  at  the  red  flag  on  the  top. 

"This  apathy  proceeded,  in  some,  from  unconquer- 
able  indolence  of  body;  in  others,  from  the  intoxication 
produced  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  of  opium;  but 
in  most  of  my  brother  Turks  it  arose  from  the  con- 
Sdence  which  the  belief  in  predestination  inspired. 
When  a  bullet  killed  one  of  their  companions,  they 
yvlj  observed,  scarcely  taking  the  pipes  from  their 
OQouths,  "Our  hour  is  not  yet  come:  it  is  not  the  will 
>f  Mahomet  that  we  should  fall." 
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"I  own  that  this  rash  security  appeared  to  me,  at 
first,  snrprising;  bat  it  soon  ceased  to  strike  me  witli 
wonder;  and  it  even  tended  to  confirm  my  favourite 
opinion,  that  some  were  bom  to  good  and  some  to  evil 
fortune.  I  became  almost  as  careless  as  mj  com- 
panions,  from  foUowing  the  same  course  of  reasoning. 
It  is  not,  tliought  I,  in  the  power  of  human  pmdence 
to  avert  the  stroke  of  destiny.  I  shall  perhaps  die  to- 
morrow;  let  me  therefore  enjoy  to-day.  ^ 

"I  now  made  it  my  study,  every  day,  to  procure 
as  much  amusement  as  possible.  My  poverty,  as  you 
will  imagine,  restricted  me  from  indulgence  and  ex- 
cess;  but  I  soon  found  means  to  spend  what  did  not 
actually  belong  to  me.  There  were  certain  Jews  who 
were  foUowers  of  the  camp,  and  who,  calculating  on 
the  probability  of  victory  for  our  troops,  advanced 
money  to  the  soldiers;  for  which  they  engaged  to  pay 
these  usurers  exorbitant  interest.  The  Jew  to  whom 
I  applied  traded  with  me  also  upon  the  belief  that  my 
brother  Saladin,  with  whose  character  and  circum- 
stances  he  was  acquainted,  would  pay  my  debts,  if  I 
should  fall.  With  the  money  I  raised  from  the  Jew 
I  continually  bought  coffee  and  opium,  of  which  I 
grew  immoderately  fond.  In  the  delirium  it  created, 
I  forgot  all  my  misfortunes,  all  fear  of  the  future. 

"One  day,  when  I  had  raised  my  spirits  by  an  un- 
usual  quantity  of  opium,  I  was  strolling  through  the 
camp,  sometimes  singing,  sometimes  dancing,  like  a 
madman,  and  repeating  that  I  was  not  now  Murad  the 
Unlucky.  Whilst  these  words  were  on  my  lips,  a 
friendly  spectator,  who  was  in  possession  of  his  sober 
senses,  caught  me  by  the  arm,  and  attempted  to  drag 
me  from  the  place  where  I  was  exposing  myself.     'Do 
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you  not  see,'  said  he,  Hhose  soldiers,  who  are  firing  at 
a  mark?  I  saw  one  of  them,  just  now,  deliberately 
taking  aim  at  your  turban;  and,  observe,  he  is  nowre- 
loading  his  piece.'  My  ill  luck  prevailed  even  at  this 
instant,  the  only  instant  in  my  life  when  I  defied  its 
power.  I  struggled  with  my  adviser,  repeating,  *I  am 
not  the  wretch  you  take  me  for;  I  am  not  Murad  the 
Unlucky.'  He  fled  from  the  danger  himself:  I  re- 
mained,  and  in  a  few  seconds  afterwards  a  ball  reached 
me,  and  I  feil  senseless  on  the  sand. 

"The  ball  was  cut  out  of  my  body  by  an  awkward 
sorgeon,  who  gave  me  ten  times  more  pain  than  was 
necessary.  He  was  particularly  hurried,  at  this  time, 
because  the  army  had  just  received  ordere  to  march  in 
a  few  hours,  and  all  was  confusion  in  the  camp.  My 
wound  was  excessively  painful,  and  the  fear  of  being 
left  behind  with  those  who  were  deemed  incurable  added 
to  my  torments.  Perhaps,  if  I  had  kept  myself  quiet, 
I  might  have  escaped  some  of  the  evils  I  afterwards 
endured;  but,  as  I  have  repeatedly  told  you,  gentlemen, 
it  was  my  ill  fortune  never  to  be  able  to  judge  what 
was  best  to  be  done,  tili  the  time  for  prudence  was 
past. 

"During  that  day,  when  my  fever  was  at  the 
height,  and  when  my  Orders  were  to  keep  my  bed, 
contrary  to  my  natural  habits  of  indolence,  I  rose  a 
hundred  times,  and  went  out  of  my  tent  in  the  very 
heat  of  the  day,  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  as  to  the  num- 
ber  of  the  tents  which  had  not  been  Struck,  and  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  not  yet  marched.  The  Orders  to 
march  were  tardily  obeyed,  and  many  hours  elapsed 
before  our  encampment  was  raised.  Had  I  submitted 
to  my  surgeon's  Orders,  I  might  have  been  in  a  state 
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to  accompany  tlie  most  dilatory  of  the  stragglers;  I 
could  have  bome ,  perhaps,  the  slow  motion  of  a  litter, 
on  which  some  of  the  sick  were  transported;  but  in  the 
evening,  when  the  surgeon  came  to  dress  my  wounds, 
he  found  me  in  such  a  Situation  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  remove  me. 

"He  desired  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  were  left  to 
bring  up  the  rear,  to  call  for  me  the  next  moming. 
They  did  so;  but  they  wanted  to  put  me  upon  the 
mule  which  I  recoUected,  by  a  white  streak  on  its 
back,  to  be  the  cursed  animal  that  had  kicked  me, 
whilst  I  was  looking  for  the  ring.  I  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  go  upon  this  unlucky  animal.  I 
tried  to  persuade  the  soldiers  to  carry  me,  and  they 
took  me  a  little  way,  but,  soon  growing  weary  of  their 
bürden,  they  laid  me  down  on  the  sand,  pretending 
that  they  were  going  to  ßH  a  skin  with  water  at  a 
spring  they  had  discovered,  and  bade  me  lie  still,  and 
wait  for  their  retum. 

"I  waited  and  waited,  longing  for  the  water  to 
moisten  my  parched  Ups;  but,  no  water  came — no  sol- 
diers returned;  and  there  I  lay,  for  several  hours,  ex- 
pecting  every  moment  to  breathe  my  last.  I  made  no 
effort  to  move,  for  I  was  now  convinced  my  hour  was 
come;  and  that  it  was  the  will  of  Mahomet  that  I 
should  perish  in  this  miserable  manner,  and  lie  un- 
buried  like  a  dog;  a  death,  thought  I,  worthy  of  Murad 
the  Unlucky. 

"My  forebodings  were  not  this  time  just;  a  detach- 
ment  of  English  soldiers  passed  near  the  place  where  I 
lay :  my  groans  were  heard  by  them,  and  they  humanely 
came  to  my  assistance.  They  carried  me  with  them, 
dressed  my  wound,   and  treated  me  with  the  utmost 
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tendemess.  Christians  thougli  they  were,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge  tLat  I  Lad  reason  to  love  them  better  than 
any  of  the  foUowers  oi  Mahomet,  mj  good  brother 
011I7  excepted. 

"Under  their  care  I  recovered;  but  scarcely  had  I 
regained  my  strength  beforo  I  feil  into  new  disasters. 
It  was  bot  weather,  and  my  thirst  was  excessive.  I 
went  out  with  a  party,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  spring  of 
water.  The  English  soldiers  began  to  dig  for  a  well, 
in  a  place  pointed  out  to  them  by  one  of  their  men  of 
science.  I  was  not  inclined  to  such  hard  labour,  but 
preferred  sauntering  on  in  search  of  a  spring.  I  saw 
at  a  distance  something  that  looked  like  a  pool  of 
water;  and  I  pointed  it  out  to  my  companions.  Their 
man  of  science  wamed  me  by  his  Interpreter,  not  to 
trust  to  this  deceitful  appearance;  for  that  such  were 
common  in  this  country,  and  that,  when  I  came  close 
to  the  spot,  I  should  find  no  water  there.  He  added, 
that  it  was  at  a  greater  distance  than  I  imagined;  and 
that  I  should,  in  all  probability,  be  lost  in  the  desert, 
if  I  attempted  to  foUow  this  phantom. 

"I  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  attend  to  his  ad- 
vice:  I  set  out  in  pursuit  of  this  accursed  delusion, 
which  assuredly  was  the  work  of  evil  spirits,  who 
clouded  my  reason,  and  allured  me  into  their  dominion. 
I  went  on,  hour  after  hour,  in  expectation  continually 
of  reaching  the  object  of  my  wishes;  but  it  fled  faster 
than  I  pursued,  and  I  discovered  at  last  that  the  Eng- 
lishman,  who  had  doubtless  gained  his  Information  from 
the  people  of  the  country,  was  right;  and  that  the 
shining  appearance,  which  I  had  taken  for  water,  was 
a  mere  deception. 

^^I  was  now  exhausted  with  fatigue:  I  looked  back 
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in  vain  after  the  companions  I  had  left;  I  could  see 
neither  men,  animals,  nor  any  trace  of  Vegetation  in 
the  Sandy  desert.  I  had  no  resonrce  but,  weary  as  I 
was,  to  measure  back  my  footsteps,  which  were  im- 
printed  in  the  sand. 

"I  slowly  and  sorrowfnlly  traced  them  as  my  sniides 
in  this  nnknJwn  land.  Inste^  of  yielding  to  xn/Änt 
inclinations,!  onght,  howeyer,to  have  made  the  best  of  my 
way  back,  before  the  evening  breeze  spmng  np.  I  feit  the 
breeze  rising,  and  nnconscious  of  my  danger,  I  rejoiced, 
and  opened  my  bosom  to  meet  it;  bnt  what  was  my  dismay 
when  I  saw  that  the  wind  swept  before  it  all  trace  of 
my  footsteps  in  the  sand.     I  knew  not  which  way  to 
proceed;  I  was  Struck  with  despair,  tore  my  garments, 
threw  o£P  my  turban,  and  cried  aloud ;  but  neither  humaB 
Toice  nor  echo  answered  me.     The  silence  was  dread- 
ful.    I  had  tasted  no  food  for  many  hours,  and  I  now 
became  sick  and  faint.     I  recoUected  that  I  had  put  a 
supply  of  opium  into  the  folds  of  my  turban;  but,  alas! 
when  I  took  my  turban  up,  I  found  that  the  opium 
had  fallen  out.     I  searched  for  it  in  vain  on  the  sand, 
where  I  had  thrown  the  turban. 

"I  stretched  myself  out  upon  the  ground,  and 
yielded  without  further  struggle  to  my  evil  destiny. 
What  I  suflPered  from  thirst,  hunger,  and  heat,  cannot 
be  described!  At  last  I  feil  into  a  sort  of  trance,  dur- 
ing  which  Images  of  various  kinds  seemed  to  flit  before 
my  eyes.  How  long  I  remained  in  this  State  I  know 
not;  but  I  remember  that  I  was  brought  to  my  senses 
by  a  loud  shout,  which  came  from  persons  belonging 
to  a  Caravan  retuming  from  Mecca.  This  was  a  shout 
of  joy  for  their  safe  arrival  at  a  certain  spring,  well 
known  to  them  in  this  part  of  the  desert. 
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"The  spring  was  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
spot  where  I  lay;  yet,  such  had  been  the  fate  of  Murad 
the  Unlucky;  that  he  missed  the  reality,  whilst  he  had 
been  hours  in  pursuit  of  the  phantom.  Feeble  and 
spiritless  as  I  was,  I  sent  forth  as  loud  a  cry  as  I 
could,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  assistance;  and  I  endea- 
voured  to  crawl  to  the  place  from  which  the  voices  ap- 
peared  to  come.  The  caravan  rested  for  a  consider- 
able  time  whilst  the  slaves  filled  the  skins  with  water, 
and  whilst  the  cameis  took  in  their  supply.  I  worked 
myself  on  towards  them;  yet,  notwithstanding  my  eflforts, 
I  was  persuaded  that,  according  to  my  usual  ill  fortune, 
I  should  never  be  able  to  make  them  hear  my  voice. 
I  saw  them  mount  their  cameis!  I  took  oflPmy  turban, 
unrolled  it,  and  waved  it  in  the  air.  My  signal  was 
seen!     The  caravan  came  towards  me! 

"I  had  scarcely  strength  to  speak:  a  slave  gave 
me  some  water ;  and,  after  I  had  drunk,  I  explained 
to  them  who  I  was,  and  how  I  came  into  this  Situa- 
tion. 

"Whilst  I  was  speaking,  one  of  the  travellers  ob- 
served  the  purse  which  hung  to  my  girdle:  it  was  the 
same  the  merchant,  for  whom  I  recovered  the  ring,  had 
given  to  me;  I  had  carefully  preserved  it,  because  the 
initials  of  my  benefactor^s  name,  and  a  passage  from 
the  Koran,  were  worked  upon  it.  When  he  gave  it  to 
me,  he  said  that,  perhaps,  we  should  meet  again  in 
some  other  part  of  the  world,  and  he  should  recognize 
me  by  this  token.  The  person  who  now  took  notice 
of  the  purse  was  his  brother;  and  when  I  related  to 
him  how  I  had  obtained  it,  he  had  the  goodness  to 
take  me  under  his  protection.  He  was  a  merchant, 
who  was  now  going  with  the  caravan  to  Grand  Cairo: 
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he  offered  to  take  me  with  him,  and  I  willingly  ac- 
cepted  the  proposal,  promising  to  serve  him  as  faith- 
fully  as  any  of  hiß  slaves.  The  caravan  prqceeded, 
and  I  was  carried  with  it 
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"The  merchant,  who  was  become  my  master, 
treated  me  with  great  kindness;  but,  on  heaiing  me 
relate  the  whole  series  of  my  unfortunate  adventures, 
he  exacted  a  promise  from  me,  that  I  would  do  no- 
thing without  first  Consulting  him.  *Since  you  are  so 
unlucky,  Murad,'  said  he,  Hhat  you  always  choose  for 
the  worst  when  you  choose  for  yourself,  you  should 
trust  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  a  wiser  or  a  more 
fortunate  friend.' 

"I  fared  well  in  the  service  of  this  merchant,  who 
was  a  man  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  who  was  so  rieh 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  generous  to  all  his  de- 
pendants.  It  was  my  business  to  see  his  cameis  loaded 
and  unloaded  at  proper  places,  to  count  his  bales  of 
merchandise,  and  to  take  care  that  they  were  not 
mixed  with  those  of  his  companions.  This  I  carefuUy 
did,  tili  the  day  we  arrived  at  Alexandria ;  when,  un- 
luckily,  I  neglected  to  count  the  bales,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  all  right,  as  I  had  found  them 
so  the  preceding  day.  However,  when  we  were  to  go 
on  board  the  vessel  that  was  to  take  us  to  Cairo,  I 
perceived  that  three  bales  of  cotton  w£re  missing. 

"I  ran  to  inform  my  master,  who,  though  a  good 
deal  provoked  at  my  negligence,  did  not  reproach  me 
as  I  deserved.     The  public  crier  was  immediately  sent 
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round  the  city,  to  oflfer  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of 
the  merchandise;  and  it  was  restored  by  one  of  the 
merchants^  slaves,  with  wliom  we  had  travelled.  The 
vessel  was  now  under  sail;  my  master  and  I  and  the 
bales  of  cotton  were  obliged  to  follow  in  a  boat;  and 
when  we  were  taken  on  board,  the  captain  declared 
he  was  so  loaded  that  he  could  not  teil  where  tostow 
the  bales  of  cotton.  After  much  difficulty,  he  con- 
sented  to  let  them  remain  upon  deck;  and  I  promised 
my  master  to  watch  them  night  and  day. 

"We  had  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  were  actually 
in  sight  of  shore,  which  the  captain  said  we  could  not 
fail  to  reach  early  the  next  morning.  I  stayed,  as 
usual,  this  night  upon  deck;  and  solaced  myself  by 
Smoking  my  pipe.  Ever  since  I  had  indulged  in  this 
practice  at  the  camp  at  El  Arish,  I  could  not  exist 
without  opium  and  tobacco.  I  suppose  that  my  reason 
was  this  night  a  little  clouded  with  the  dose  I  took; 
but,  towards  midnight,  I  was  sobered  by  terror.  I 
Started  up  from  the  deck  on  which  I  had  stretched 
myself;  my  turban  was  in  flames;  the  bale  of  cotton 
on  which  I  had  rested  was  all  on  fire.  I  awakened 
two  sailors,  who  were  fast  asleep  on  deck.  The  con- 
stemation  became  general,  and  the  confusion  increased 
the  danger.  The  captain  and  my  master  were  the 
most  active,  and  suffered  the  most  in  extinguishing  the 
flames:  my  master  was  terribly  scorched. 

"For  my  part,  I  was  not  suffered  to  do  any  thing; 
the  captain  ordered  that  I  should  be  bound  to  the 
mast;  and,  when  at  last  the  flames  were  extingnished, 
the  passengers,  with  one  accord,  besought  him  to  keep 
me  bound  band  and  foot,  lest  I  should  be  the  cause  of 
8ome  new  disaster,     All  that  had  happened  was,  m- 
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deed,  occasioned  by  my  ill  luck.  I  had  laid  my  pipe 
down,  when  I  was  falling  asleep,  upon  the  bale  of 
cotton  that  was  beside  me.  The  fire  &om  my  pipe  feU 
out,  and  set  the  cotton  in  flames.  Snch  was  jthe  mix- 
ture  of  rage  and  terror  with  which  I  had  inspired  the 
whole  crew,  that  I  am  sure  they  would  have  set  me 
ashore  on  a  desert  island,  rather  than  have  had  me  on 
board  for  a  week  longer.  Even  my  humane  master,  I 
could  perceive,  was  secretly  impatient  to  get  rid  of 
Murad  the  Unlucky,  and  bis  evil  fortune. 

"You  may  believe  that  I  was  heartily  glad  when 
we  landed,  and  when  I  was  unbound.  My  master  pnt 
a  purse  containing  fifty  sequins  into  my  band,  and 
bade  me  farewell.  *Use  this  money  prudently,  Muiad, 
if  you  can,*  said  he,  'and  perhaps  your  fortune  may 
change/  Of  this  I  had  little  hopes,  but  determined  to 
lay  out  my  money  as  prudently  as  possible. 

"As  I  was  Walking  through  the  streets  of  Grand 
Cairo,  considering  how  I  should  lay  out  my  fi% 
sequins  to  the  greatest  advantage,  I  was  stopped  by 
one  who  called  me  by  my  name,  and  asked  me  if  I 
could  pretend  to  have  forgotten  bis  face.  I  looked 
steadily  at  him ,  and  recollected  to  my  sorrow  that  he 
was  the  Jew  Rachub,  from  whom  I  had  borrowed  cer- 
tain  sums  of  money  at  the  camp  at  El  Arish.  What 
brought  him  to  Grand  Cairo,  except  it  was  my  evil 
destiny,  I  cannot  teil.  He  would  not  quit  me;  he 
would  take  no  excuses;  he  said  he  knew  that  I  had 
deserted  twice,  once  from  the  Turkish  and  once  from 
the  English  army,  that  I  was  not  entitled  to  any  pay, 
and  that  he  could  not  imagine  it  possible  that  my 
brother  Saladin  would  own  me,  or  pay  my  debts. 

"I  replied,  for  I  was  vexed  by  the  insolence  of 
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this  Jewish  dog,  that  I  was  not,  as  he  imagined,  a 
beggar;  that  I  had  the  means  of  paying  him  1117  just 
debt,  but  that  I  hoped  he  would  not  extort  from  me 
all  that  exorbitant  interest  which  none  but  a  Jew  could 
exact.  He  smiled,  and  answered  that,  if  a  Turk  loved 
opium  better  than  money,  this  was  no  fault  of  his; 
that  he  had  supplied  me  with  what  I  loved  best  in  the 
World;  and  that  I  ought  not  to  complain,  when  he  ex- 
pected  I  should  retum  the  favour. 

"I  will  not  weary  you,  gentlemen,  with  all  the 
argnments  that  passed  between  me  and  Eachub.  At 
last  we  com'promised  matters;  he  would  take  nothing 
less  than  the  whole  debt:  but  he  let  me  have  at  a  very 
cheap  rate  a  ehest  of  second-hand  clothes,  by  which 
he  assured  me  I  might  make  my  fortune.  He  brought 
them  to  Grand  Cairo,  he  said,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  them  to  slave  merchants,  who,  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  were  in  want  of  them  to  supply  their  slaves; 
bat  he  was  in  haste  to  get  home  to  his  wife  and 
family,  at  Constantinople,  and  therefore  he  was  willing 
to  make  over  to  a  friend  the  profits  of  this  speculation. 
I  should  have  distrusted  Eachub^s  professions  of  friend- 
ship,  and  especially  of  disinterestedness;  but  he  took 
me  with  him  to  the  khan,  where  his  goods  were,  and 
unlocked  the  ehest  of  clothes  to  show  them  to  me. 
They  were  of  the  riebest  and  finest  materials,  and  had 
been  but  little  wom.  I  could  not  doubt  the  evidence 
of  my  senses;  the  bargain  was  concluded,  and  the  Jew 
sent  porters  to  my  inn  with  the  ehest 

"The  next  day  I  repaired  to  the  public  market- 
place;  and,  when  my  business  was  known,  I  had  choice 
of  customers  before  night:  my  ehest  was  empty — and 
my  purse  was  füll.     The  profit  I  made,  upon  the  sale 
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of  these  clotlies,  was  so  considerable,  that  I  conld  not 
belp  feeling  astonishment  at  Eachub^s  havin^  bronglit 
liimself  so  readily  to  relinquisli  them. 

"A  few  days  after  I  had  disposed  of  the  contents 
of  mj  ehest,  a  Damascene  merchant,  who  had  bonght 
two  suits  of  apparel  from  me,  told  me,  with  a  very 
melancholy  face,  that  both  the  female  slaves  who  had 
put  on  these  clothes  were  sick.  I  could  not  conceive 
that  the  clothes  were  the  cause  of  their  sickness;  but 
soon  afterwards,  as  I  was  crossing  the  market,  I  was 
attacked  by  at  least  a  dozen  merchants,  who  made 
similar  complaints.  They  insisted  upon  knowing  how 
I  came  by  the  garments,  and  demanded  whether  I  had 
wom  any  of  them  myself  This  day  I  had  for  the  first 
time  indulged  myself  with  wearing  a  pair  of  yellow, 
Slippers ,  the  only  finery  I  had  reserved  for  myself  out 
of  all  the  tempting  goods.  Convinced  by  my  wearing 
these  Slippers  that  I  could  have  had  no  insidious  de- 
signs,  since  I  shared  the  danger,  whatever  it  might  be, 
the  merchants  were  a  little  pacified;  but  what  was  my 
terror  and  remorse  the  next  day,  when  one  of  them 
came  to  inform  me  that  plague-boils  had  broken  out 
under  the  arms  of  all  the  slaves  who  had  wom  this 
pestilential  apparel!  On  looking  carefully  into  the 
ehest,  we  found  the  word  Smyma  written,  and  half 
eifaeed,  upon  the  lid.  Now,  the  plague  had  for  some 
time  raged  at  Smyma;  and,  as  the  merchants  suspected, 
these  clothes  had  certainly  belonged  to  persons  who 
had  died  of  that  distemper.  This  was  the  reason  why 
the  Jew  was  willing  to  seil  them  to  me  so  eheap;  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  would  not  stay  at  Grand 
Cairo  himself  to  reap  the  profits  of  Ms  spectdatton.  In- 
deed ,  if  I  had  paid  attention  to  it  at  the  proper  time, 
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a  sligbt  circumstance  might  have  revealed  the  truth  to 
me.  Whilst  I  was  bargaining  with  the  Jew,  before  he 
opened  the  ehest,  he  swallowed  a  large  dram  of  brandy, 
and  stuffed  his  nostrils  with  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar: 
this  he  told  me  he  did  to  prevent  his  perceiving  the 
smell  of  mnsk,  which  always  threw  him  into  con- 
volsions. 

"The  horror  I  feit,  when  I  discovered  that  I  had 
spread  the  infection  of  the  plague,  and  that  I  had  pro- 
bably  caught  it  myself,  overpowered  my  senses*,  a  cold 
dew  spread  over  all  my  limbs,  and  I  feil  npon  the  lid 
of  the  fatal  ehest  in  a  swoon.  It  is  said  that  fear  dis- 
poses  people  to  take  the  infection;  however  this  may 
be,  I  sickened  that  evening,  and  soon  was  in  a  raging 
fever.  It  was  worse  for  me  whenever  the  delirium  left 
me,  and  I  could  reflect  upon  the  miseries  my  ill  fortune 
had  occasioned.  In  my  first  lucid  interval,  I  looked 
round  and  saw  that  I  had  been  removed  from  the  khan 
to  a  wretched  hut.  An  old  woman,  who  was  smoking 
her  pipe  in  the  farthest  comer  of  my  room,  informed 
me  that  I  had  been  sent  out  of  the  town  of  Grand 
Cairo  by  order  of  the  cadi,  to  whom  the  merchants 
had  made  their  complaint.  The  fatal  ehest  was  bumt, 
and  the  house  in  which  I  had  lodged  razed  to  the 
ground.  *And  if  it  had  not  been  for  me,'  continued 
the  old  woman,  *you  would  have  been  dead,  probably, 
at  this  instant;  but  I  have  made  a  vow  to  our  great 
prophet,  that  I  would  never  neglect  an  opportunity  of 
doing  a  good  action:  therefore,  when  you  were  deserted 
by  all  the  world,  I  took  care  of  you.  Here,  too,  is 
your  purse,  which  I  saved  from  the  rabble;  and,  what 
is  more  difficult,  from  the  officers  of  justice:  I  will  ac- 
count  to  you  for  every  para  that  I  have  expended;  and 
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will  moreover  teil  you  the  reason  of  my  making  snch 
an  extraordinary  vow.' 

"As  I  believed  that  this  benevolent  old  woman  took 
great  pleasure  in  talking,  I  made  an  inclination  of  my 
head  to  thank  her  for  her  promised  history,  and  she 
proceeded;  but  I  mnst  confess  I  did  not  listen  with  all 
the  attention  her  narrative  doubtless  deserved.  Even 
curiosity,  the  strengest  passion  of  us  Turks,  was  dead 
within  me.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  old  woman's 
story.     It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  finish  my  own. 

"The  weather  became  excessively  hot:  it  was  af- 
firmed,  by  some  of  the  physicians,  that^this  heat  would 
prove  fatal  to  their  patients*;  but,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
gnostics  of  the  physicians,  it  stopped  the  progress  of 
the  plague.  I  recovered,  and  found  my  purse  much 
lightened  by  my  illness.  I  divided  the  remainder  of 
my  money  with  my  humane  nurse,  and  sent  her  out 
into  the  city,  to  inquire  how  matters  were  going  on. 

"She  brought  me  word  that  the  fury  of  the  plague 
had  much  abated;  but  that  she  hadmet  several  funerals, 
and  that  she  had  heard  many  of  the  merchants  cursing 
the  foUy  of  Murad  the  Unlucky,  who,  as  they  said, 
had  brought  all  this  calamity  upon  the  inhabitänts  of 
Cairo.  Even  fools,  they  say,  leam  by  experience.  I 
took  care  to  burn  the  bed  on  which  I  had  lain,  and 
the  clothes  I  had  wom:  I  concealed  my  real  name, 
which  I  knew  would  inspire  detestation,  and  gained 
admittance,  with  a  crowd  of  other  poor  wretches,  into 
a  lazaretto,  where  I  performed  quarantine,  and  oflfered 
up  prayers  daily  for  the  sick. 

"When  I  thought  it  was  impossible  I  could  spread 
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he  infection,  I  took  1117  passage  home.  I  was  eager 
)  get  away  from  Grand  Cairo,  where  I  knew  I  was 
n  object  of  execration.  I  had  a  stränge  fancy  haunt- 
ig  my  mind;  I  imagined  that  all  my  misfortunes, 
ince  I  left  Constantinople,  had  arisen  from  my  neglect 
f  the  talisman  upon  tlie  beautifnl  china  vase.  I 
reamed  three  times,  when  I  was  recovering  £rom  the 
lague,  that  a  genins  appeared  to  me,  and  said,  in  a 
3proachful  tone,  'Murad,  where  is  the  vase  that  was 
itrusted  to  thy  care?' 

"This  dream  operated  strongly  upon  my  imagina- 
ion.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  Constantinople,  which 
re  did,  to  my  great  surprise,  without  meeting  with 
ny  untoward  accidents,  I  went  in  search  of  my  brother 
•aladin,  to  inquire  for  my  vase.  He  no  longer  lived 
1  the  house  in  which  I  left  him,  and  I  began  to  be 
pprehensive  that  he  was  dead;  but  a  porter,  hearing 
ly  inqniries,  exclaimed,  'Who  is  there  in  Constan- 
inople  that  is  Ignorant  of  the  dwelling  of  Saladin  the 
iUcky?     Come  with  me,  and  I  wiU  show  it  to  you.' 

"The  mansion  to  which  he  conducted  me  looked 
0  magnificent,  that  I  was  almost  afraid  to  enter  lest 
lere  should  be  some  mistake.  But,  whilst  I  was 
esitating,  the  doors  opened,  and  I  heard  my  brother 
•aladin*s  voice.  He  saw  me  almost  at  the  same  instant 
bat  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  him,  and  immediately  sprang 
3rward  to  embrace  me.  He  was  the  same  good  brother 
s  ever,  and  I  rejoiced  in  his  prosperity  with  all  my 
eart.  *  Brother  Saladin,'  said  I,  'can  you  now  doubt 
bat  some  men  are  bom  to  be  fortunate,  and  others  to 
e  nnfortunate?  How  often  you  used  to  dispute  this 
oint  with  me!" 

"'Let  US  not  dispute  it  now  in  the  public  street,' 
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Said  he,   smiling;   'but  come  in  and  refresh  yourself, 
and  we  will  consider  the  question  afterwards  at  leisure.' 

"'No,  my  dear  brother,'  said  I,  drawing  back,  *you 
are  too  good:  Murad  the  Unlucky  shall  not  enter  your 
house,  lest  he  should  draw  down  misfortunes  upon  you 
and  yours.     I  come  only  to  ask  for  my  vase.' 

"*It  is  safe,'  cried  he;  *come  in,  and  you  shall  see 
it:  but  I  will  not  give  it  up  tiU  I  have '  you  in  my 
house.  I  have  none  of  these  superstitious  fears:  pardon 
me  the  expression,  but  I  have  none  of  these  supe^ 
stitious^  fears.' 

"I  yielded,  entered  his  house,  and  was  astonished 
at  all  I  saw!  My  brother  did  not  triumph  in  his  pros- 
perity;  but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  intent  only  upon 
making  me  forget  my  misfortunes:  he  listened  to  the 
account  of  them  with  kindness,  and  obliged  me  by  the 
recital  of  his  history;  which  was,  I  must  acknowledge, 
far  less  wonderful  than  my  own.  He  seemed,  by  his 
own  account,  to  have  grown  rieh  in  the  common  course 
of  things;  or  rather,  by  his  own  prudence.  I  allowed 
for  his  prejudices,  and,  unwilling  to  dispute  farther 
with  him,  said,  'You  must  remain  of  your  opinion, 
brother-,  and  I  of  mine:'you  are  Saladin  the  Lucky, 
and  I  Murad  the  Unlucky,  and  so  we  shall  remain  to 
the  end  of  our  lives.' 

"I  had  not  been  in  his  house  four  days  when  an 
accident  happened,  which  showed  how  much  I  was  in 
the  right.  The  favourite  of  the  sultan,  to  whom  he 
had  formerly  sold  his  china  vase,  though  her  charms 
were  now  somewhat  faded  by  time,  still  retained  her 
power,  and  her  taste  for  magnificence.  She  commis- 
sioned  my  brother  to  bespeak  for  her,  at  Venice,  the 
most  splendid  looking-glass  that  money  could  purchase. 
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The  mirror,  after  many  delays  and  disappointments,  at 
length  amved  at  my  brother's  house.  He  unpacked 
it,  and  sent  to  let*  the  lady  know  it  was  in  perfect 
safety.  It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  she  ordered  it 
should  remain  wliere  it  was  that  night;  and  that  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  seraglio  the  next  moming. 
It  stood  in  a  sort  of  ante-chamber  to  the  room  in  which 
I  slept;  and  with  it  were  left  some  packages,  contain- 
ing  glass  chandeliers  for  an  unfinished  saloon  in  my 
brother's  house.  Saladin  charged  all  his  domestics  to 
be  vigilant  this  night,  because  he  had  money  to  a 
great  amount  by  him,  and  there  had  been  frequent 
robberies  in  our  neighbourhood.  Hearing  these  orders, 
I  resolved  to  be  in  readiness  at  a  moment's  warning. 
I  laid  my  scimitar  beside  me  upon  a  cushion;  and  left 
my  door  half  open,  that  I  might  hear  the  slightest 
noise  in  the  ante-chamber,  or  the  great  staircase. 
About  midnight,  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  noise 
in  the  ante-chamber.  I  started  up,  seized  my  scimitar, 
and  the  instant  I  got  to  the  door,  saw,  by  the  light  of 
the  lamp  which  was  burning  in  the  room,  a  man  Stand- 
ing opposite  to  me,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  band. 
I  rushed  forward,  demanding  what  he  wanted,  and 
received  no  answer-,  but,  seeing  him  aim  at  me  with 
his  scimitar,  I  gave  him,  as  I  thought,  a  deadly  blow. 
At  this  instant,  I  heard  a  great  crash;  and  the  frag- 
ments  of  the  looking-glass,  which  I  had  shivered,  feil 
at  my  feet.  At  the  same  moment,  something  black 
brushed  by  my  Shoulder:  I  pursued  it,  stumbled  over 
the  packages  of  glass,  and  roUed  over  them  down  the 
stairs. 

"My  brother  came  out  of  his  room,   to  inquire  the 
ause  of  all   this  disturbance;   and  when   he    saw   the 
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fine  mirror  broken,  and  me  lying  amongst  tbe  glass 
chandeliers  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  stairs,  be  could  not 
forbear  exclaiming,  'Well,  brother!  you  are  indeed 
Murad  the  Unlucky.' 

"When  the  first  emotion  was  over,  he  could  not, 
however,  forbear  langhing  at  my  Situation.  With  a 
degree  of  goodness,  which  made  me  a  thousand  times 
more  sorry  for  the  accident,  he  came  down  stairs  to 
help  me  up,  gave  me  bis  band,  and  said,  'Forgive  me, 
if  I  was  angry  with  you  at  first.  I  am  sure  you  did 
not  mean  to  do  me  any  injury;  but  teil  me  how  all 
this  has  happened?^ 

''Whilst  Saladin  was  speaking,  I  heard  the  same 
kind  of  noise  which  had  alarmed  me  in  the  ante- 
chamber;  but,  on  looking  back,  I  saw  only  a  black 
pigeon,  which  flew  swiftly  by  me,  unconscious  of  the 
mischief  he  had  occasioned.  This  pigeon  I  had  un- 
luckily  brought  into  the  house  the  preceding  day;  and 
had  been  feeding  and  trying  to  tarne  it  for  my  young 
nephews.  I  little  thought  it  would  be  the  cause  of 
such  disasters.  My  brother,  though  he  endeavoured 
to  conceal  bis  anxiety  from  me,  was  much  disturbed 
at  the  idea  of  meeting  the  favourite's  displeasure,  who 
would  certainly  be  grievously  disappointed  by  the  loss 
of  her  splendid  looking-glass.  I  saw  that  I  should  in- 
evitably  be  bis  ruin,  if  I  continued  in  bis  house;  and 
no  persuasions  could  prevail  upon  me  to  prolong  my 
stay.  My  generous  brother,  seeing  me  determined  to 
go,  said  to  me,  *A  factor,  whom  I  have  employed  for 
some  years  to  seil  merchandise  for  me,  died  a  few  days 
ago.  Will  you  take  bis  place?  I  am  rieh  enough  to 
bear  any  little  mistakes  you  may  fall  into,  from  igno- 
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rance  of  bosiness;  and  you  will  have  a  partner  wlio  is 
able  and  willing  to  assist  70U.' 

"I  was  touched  to  the  heart  by  this  kindness, 
especially  at  such  a  time  as  this.  He  sent  one  of  bis 
slaves  with  me  to  the  shop  in  which  you  now  see  me, 
gentlemen.  The  slave,  by  my  brother's  directions, 
brought  with  us  my  china  vase,  and  delivered  it  safely 
to  me,  with  this  message:  *The  scarlet  dye  that  was 
found  in  this  vase,  and  in  its  fellow,  was  the  first 
cause  of  Saladin^s  making  the  fortune  he  now  enjoys: 
he  therefore  does  no  more  than  justice,  in  sharing  that 
fortune  with  bis  brother  Murad.' 

'^I  was  now  placed  in  as  advantageous  a  Situation 
as  possible;  but  my  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  when  I  re- 
flected  that  the  broken  mirror  might  be  my  brother's 
ruin.  The  lady  by  whom  it  had  been  bespoken  was, 
I  well  knew,  of  a  violent  temper;  and  this  disappoint- 
ment  was  sufficient  to  provoke  her  to  vengeance.  My 
brother  sent  me  word  this  moming,  however,  that 
though  her  displeasure  was  excessive,  it  was  in  my 
power  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences  that  might 
ensue.  'In  my  power!'  I  exclaimed;  'then,  indeed,  I 
am  happy!  Teil  my  brother  there  is  nothing  I  will 
not  do  to  show  bim  my  gratitude,  and  to  save  him 
from  the  consequences  of  my  foUy.'^ 

"The  slave  who  was  sent  by  my  brother  seemed 
un willing  to  name  what  was  required  of  me,  saying 
that  bis  master  was  afraid  I  should  not  like  to  grant 
the  request.  I  urged  him  to  speak  freely,  and  he  then 
told  me  the  favourite  declared  nothing  would  make 
her  amends  for  the  loss  of  the  mirror  but  the  fellow 
vase  to  that  which  she  had  bought  from  Saladin.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  hesitate;   gratitude  for  my 
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brother's  generous  kindness  overcame  my  superstitious 
obstinacy;  and  I  sent  him  word  I  would  carry  the 
vase  to  him  myself. 

"I  took  it  down  tbis  evening  from  the  shelf  on 
which  it  stood;  it  was  covered  with  dust,  and  I  wasbed 
it,  but  unluckily,  in  endeavouring  to  clean  the  inside 
from  the  remains  of  the  scarlet  powder,  I  poured  bot 
water  into  it,  and  immediately  I  heard  a  simmering 
noise,  aud  my  vase,  in  a  few  instants,  burst  asunder 
with  a  loud  explosion.  These  fragments,  alas!  are  all 
that  remain.  The  measure  of  my  misfortunes  is  now 
completed!  Can  you  wonder,  gentlemen,  that  I  bewail 
my  evil  destiny?  Am  I  not  justly  called  Murad  the 
Unlucky?  Here  end  all  my  hopes  in  this  world! 
Better  would  it  have  been  if  I  had  died  long  agol 
Better  that  I  had  never  been  bom!  Nothing  I  ever 
have  done  or  attempted  has  prospered.  Murad  the 
Unlucky  is  my  name,  and  ill-fate  has  marked  me  for 
her  own." 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  lamentations  of  Murad  were  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Saladin.  Having  waited  in  vain  for 
some  hours,  he  now  came  to  see  if  any  disaster  had 
happened  to  bis  brother  Murad.  He  was  surprised  at 
the  sight  of  the  two  pretended  merchants,  and  could 
not  refrain  from  exclamations  on  beholding  the  broken 
vase.  However,  with  bis  usual  equanimity  and  good- 
nature,  he  began  to  console  Murad;  and,  taking  up  the 
fragments,  examined  them  carefuUy,  one  by  one  joined 
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em  together  again,  found  that  none  of  the  edges  of 
e  China  were  damaged,   and  declared  he  cotild  have 
mended  so  as  to  look  as  well  as  ever. 

Murad  recovered  his  spirits  upon  this.  "Brother," 
tid  he,  "I  comfort  myself  for  heing  Murad  the  Un- 
icky,  when  I  reflect  that  you  are  Saladin  the  Lucky. 
ee,  gentlemen,"  continued  he,  tuming  to  the  pretended 
lerchants,  "scarcely  has  this  most  fortunate  of  men 
een  five  minutes  in  Company  before  he  gives  a  happy 
irn  to  affairs.  His  presence  inspires  joy:  I  observe 
our  countenances,  which  had  been  saddened  by  my 
ismal  history,  have  brightened  up  since  he  has  made 
is  appearance.  Brother,  I  wish  you  would  make  these 
entlemen  some  amends  for  the  time  they  have  wasted 
1  listeuing  to  my  catalogue  of  misfortunes,  by  relating 
our  history,  which,  I  am  sure,  they  will  find  rather 
lore  exliilarating." 

Saladin  consented,  on  condition  that  the  strangers 
rould  accompany  him  home,  and  partake  of  a  social 
anqnet.  They  at  first  repeated  the  former  excuse  of 
beir  being  obliged  to  retum  to  their  inn;  but  at  length 
tie  sultaa's  curiosity  prevailed,  and  he  and  his  vizier 
/^ent  hone  with  Saladin  the  Lucky,  who,  after  supper, 
elated  his  history  in  the  foUowing  manner: — 

"My  being  called  Saladin  the  Lucky  first  inspired 
fte  with  confidence  in  myself;  though  I  own  that  I 
annot  remember  any  extraordinary  instances  of  good 
ick  in  my  childhood.  An  old  nurse  of  my  mother's, 
adeed,  repeated  to  me  twenty  times  a  day,  that  no- 
liing  I  undertook  could  fail  to  succeed,  because  I  was 
»aladin  the  Lucky.  I  became  presumptuous  and  rash; 
nd  my  nurse's  prognostics  might  have  effectually 
•revented  their  accomplishment,   had  I  not,  when  I 
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was  about  fifteen ,  been  roused  to  reflection  during  a 
long  confinement,  wbich  was  tbe  consequence  of  my 
youthful  conceit  and  imprudence. 

"At  this  time  there  was  at  the  Porte  a  Frenchman, 
an  ingenious  engineer,  who  was  employed  and  favonred 
by  the  sultan,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  many  of 
my  prejudiced  countrymen.  On  the  grand  seignior's 
birth-day  he  exhibited  some  extraordinarily  fine  fire- 
works;  and  I,  with  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
stantinople,  crowded  to  see  them.  I  happened  to  stand 
near  the  place  where  the  Frenchman  was  stacioned; 
the  crowd  pressed  upon  him,  and  I  amongst  the  rest; 
he  begged  we  would,  for  our  own  sakes,  kecp  at  a 
greater  distance,  and  warned  us  that  we  might  be 
much  hurt  by  the  combustibles  which  he  was  nsing. 
I,  relying  upon  my  good  fortune,  disregarded  all  these 
cautions;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  as  I  touched 
some  of  the  materials  prepared  for  the  fireworks,  they 
exploded,  dashed  me  upon  the  ground  with  great 
violence,  and  I  was  terribly  burnt. 

"This  accident,  gentlemen,  I  consider  as  oie  of  the 
most  fortunate  circumstances  of  my  life ;  for  it  checked 
and  corrected  the  presumption  of  my  temper.  During 
the  time  I  was  confined  to  my  bed,  the  French  gentle- 
man  came  frequently  to  see  me.  He  was  a  7ery  set- 
sible  man;  and  the  conversations  he  had  with  me  en- 
larged  my  mind,  and  cured  me  of  many  foolish  pre 
judices,  especially  of  that  which  I  had  been  taught  tc 
entertain,  concerning  the  predominance  of  what  ie 
called  luck,  or  fortune,  in  human  affairs.  *Though  you 
are  called  Saladin  the  Lucky,'  said  he,  'you  find  that 
your  neglect  of  prudence  has  nearly  brought  you  to 
the  grave  even  in  the  bloom    of  youth.      Take  my 
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idvice,  and  henceforward  trust  more  to  prudence  than 
0  fortune.  Let  the  multitude,  if  they  will,  call  you 
ialadin  the  Lucky;  but  call  yourself,  and  make  your- 
elf,  Saladin  the  Prudent.' 

"These  words  left  an  indelible  Impression  on  my 
aind,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  my  thoughts  and  char- 
icter.  My  brother,  Murad,  has  doubtless  told  you  that 
>ur  difference  of  opinion,  on  the  subject  of  predestina- 
ion,  produced  between  us  frequent  arguments;  but  we 
tonld  never  convince  one  another,  and  we  each  have 
tcted,  through  life,  in  consequence  of  our  different 
>eliefs.  To  this  I  attribute  my  success  and  his  mis- 
brtunes. 

"  The  first  rise  of  my  fortune,  as  you  have  probably 
leard  from  Murad,  was  owing  to  the  scarlet  dye,  which 
brought  to  perfection  with  infinite  difficulty.  The 
►owder,  it  is  true,  was  accidentally  found  by  me  in 
'Ur  china  vases;  but  there  it  might  have  remained  to 
his  instant,  useless,  if  I  had  not  taken  the  pains  to 
Qake  it  useful.  I  grant  that  we  can  only  partially 
öresee  and  command  events;  yet  on  the  use  we  make 
if  our  own  powers,  I  think,  depends  our  destiny.  But, 
;entlemen,  you  would  rather  hear  my  adventures,  per- 
laps,  than  my  reflections;  and  I  am  truly  concemed, 
or  your  sakes,  that  I  have  no  wonderftil  events  to 
elate.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  teil  you  of  my  having 
►een  lost  in  a  sandy  desert.  I  have  never  had  the 
»lague,  nor  even  been  shipwrecked:  I  have  been  all 
tty  life  an  inhabitant  of  Constantinople,  and  have 
»assed  my  time  in  a  very  quiet  and  uniform  manner. 

"The  money  I  received  from  the  sultan's  favourite 
or  my  china  vase,  as  my  brother  may  have  told  you, 
mabled  me  to  trade  on  a  more  extensive  scale.     I  went 
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on  steadily  with  my  business;  and  made  it  my  whole 
study  to  please  my  employers,  by  all  fair  and  honoiur- 
able  means.  This  industry  and  civility  succeeded  be- 
yond  my  expectations :  in  a  few  years,  I  was  rieh  for 
a  man  in  my  way  of  business. 

"I  will  not  proceed  to  trouble  you  with  the  Journal 
of  a  petty  merchant's  life-,  I  pass  on  to  the  incident 
which  made  a  considerable  change  in  my  affairs. 

"A  terrible  fire  broke  out  near  the  walls  of  the 
grand  seignior's  seraglio*:  as  you  are  strangers,  gentle- 
men,  you  may  not  have  heard  of  this  event,  though  it 
produced  so  great  a  Sensation  in  Constantinople.  The 
vizier's  süperb  palace  was  utterly  consumed;  and  the 
melted  lead  poured  down  from  the  roof  of  the  mosque 
of  St.  Sophia.  Various  were  the  opinions  formed  by 
my  neighbours,  respecting  the  cause  of  the  conflagra- 
tion.  Some  supposed  it  to  be  a  punishment  for  the 
sultan's  having  neglected,  one  Friday,  to  appear  at  the 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia;  others  considered  it  as  a  waming 
sent  by  Mahomet,  to  dissuade  the  Porte  from  persisting 
in  a  war  in  which  we  were  just  engaged.  The  gener- 
ality,  however,  of  the  coffee-house  politicians  contented 
themselves  with  observing  that  it  was  the  will  of 
Mahomet  that  the  palace  should  be  consumed.  Satis- 
fied  by  this  supposition,  they  took  no  precaution  to 
prevent  similar  accidents  in  their  own  houses.  Never 
were  fires  so  common  in  the  city  as  at  this  period; 
scarcely  a  night  passed  without  our  being  wakened 
by  the  cry  of  fire. 

"These  frequent  fires  were  rendered  still  more 
dreadful  by  villains,  who  were  continually  on  the  watch 
to  increase  the  confusion  by  which  they  profited,  and 

*  Vide  Baron  de  Tott's  Memoirs. 
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to  pillage  the  houses  of  the  sufferers.  It  was  dis- 
covered  that  these  incendiaries  freqiiently  skulked,  to- 
f  Wards  evening,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bezestein, 
kliere  the  riebest  merchants  störe  their  goods;  some  of 
these  wretches  were  detected  in  throwing  coundaks*^  or 
matches,  into  the  Windows;  and  if  these  combustibles 
remained  a  sufficient  time,  they  could  not  fail  to  set 
the  house  on  fire. 

"Notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances,  many 
even  of  those  who  had  property  to  preserve  continued 
to  repeat,  *It  is  the  will  of  Mahomet,'  and  consequently 
to  neglect  all  means  of  preservation.  I,  on  the  con- 
trary,  recoUecting  the  lesson  I  had  learned  from  the 
sensible  foreigner,  neither  suffered  my  spirits  to  sink 
with  superstitious  fears  of  ill  luck,  nor  did  I  trust  pre- 
mmptuously  to  my  good  fortune.  I  took  every  pos- 
nhle  means  to  secure  myself.  I  never  went  to  bed 
wdthout  having  seen  that  all  the  lights  and  fires  in  the 
house  were  extinguished,  and  that  I  had  a  supply  of 
vrater  in  the  cistern.  I  had  likewise  learned  from  my 
BVenchman  that  wet  mortar  was  the  most  effectual  thing 
for  stopping  the  progress  of  flames:  I  therefore  had  a 
juantity  of  mortar  made  up  in  one  of  my  outhouses, 
which  I  could  use  at  a  moment's  waming.     These  pre- 

*  ''A  coundäk  is  a  sort  of  combustible  that  consists  only  of  a  piece  of 
Inder  wrapped  in  brimstone  matches ,  in  the  midst  of  a  small  bündle  of 
>ine  shavings.  This  is  the  method  usually  employed  by  incendiaries— they 
ay  thia  match  by  stealth  behind  a  door ,  which  they  find  open ,  or  on  a 
vindow ;  and  after  setting  it  on  fire,  they  make  their  escape.  This  is  suf- 
icient  often  to  produce  the  most  terrible  ravages  in  a  town  where  the 
loases,  built  with  wood  and  painted  with  oil  of  spike,  afix>rd  the  easiest 
>pportanity  to  the  miscreant  who  is  disposed  to  reduce  them  to  ashes.  The 
nethod  employed  by  the  incendiaries,  and  which  often  escapes  the 
^ig^lance  of  the  masters  of  the  houses,  added  to  the  common  causes  of  fires, 
^ve  for  some  time  very  frequent  causes  of  alarm." — Translation  0/  JUemoirs 
ff  Baron  de  Tott,  vol.  i. 
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cautions  were  all  useful  to  me:  my  own  bouse,  indeed, 
was  never  actually  on  fire,  but  tbe  bouses  of  my  next 
door  neigbbonrs  were  no  less  tban  five  times  in  flames, 
in  tbe  course  of  one  winter.  By  my  exertions,  or  rather 
by  my  precautions,  they  suffered  but  little  damage; 
and  all  my  neigbbonrs  looked  upon  me  as  their  de- 
liverer  and  friend:  tbey  loaded  me  witb  presents,  and 
offered  more  indeed  tban  I  wonld  accept.  All  repeated 
tbat  I  was  Saladin  tbe  Lucky.  Tbis  compliment  I 
disclaimed,  feeling  more  ambitious  of  being  called 
Saladin  tbe  Prudent.  It  is  tbus  tbat  wbat  we  call 
modesty  is  often  only  a  more  refined  species  of  pride. 
But  to  proceed  witb  my  story. 

"One  nigbt  I  bad  been  later  tban  usual  at  supper, 
at  a  friend's  bouse:  none  but  tbe  watcb  were  in  the 
streets,  and  even  tbey,  I  believe,  were  asleep. 

"As  I  passed  one  of  tbe  conduits,  wbicb  convey 
water  to  tbe  city,  I  beard  a  trickling  noise;  and,  upon 
examination,  I  found  tbat  tbe  cock  of  tbe  water-spout 
was  balf  turned,  so  tbat  tbe  water  was  running  out  I 
turned  it  back  to  its  proper  place,  tbougbt  it  bad  been 
left  unturned  by  accident,  and  walked  on;  but  I  bad 
not  proceeded  far  before  I  came  to  anotber  spout  and 
anotber,  wbicb  were  in  tbe  same  condition.  I  was 
convinced  tbat  tbis  could  not  be  tbe  effect  merely  of 
accident,  and  suspected  tbat  some  ill-intentioned  per 
sons  designed  to  let  out  and  waste  tbe  water  of  the 
city,  tbat  tbere  migbt  be  none  to  extinguisb  any  fire 
tbat  tbould  break  out  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  nigbt. 

"I  stood  still  for  a  few  moments,  to  consider  bov 
it  would  be  most  prudent  to  act.  It  would  be  im- 
possible  for  me  to  run  to  all  parts  of  tbe  city,  tbat  I 
migbt  stop  tbe  pipes  tbat  were  running  to  waste.    I 
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rst  thought  of  wakening  the  watch  and  the  firemen, 
ho  were  most  of  them  slumbering  at  their  stations-, 
it  I  reflected  that  they  were  perhaps  not  to  be  trusted, 
id  that  they  were  in  a  confederacy  with  the  incen- 
Laxies;  otherwise,  they  would  certainly,  before  this 
>ur,  have  observed  and  stopped  the  running  of  the 
jwers  in  their  neighbourhood.  I  determined  to  waken 
rieh  merchant,  called  Damat  Zade,  who  lived  near 
16,  and  who  had  a  number  of  slaves,  whom  he  eould 
md  to  different  parts  of  the  city,  to  prevent  mischief, 
id  give  notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  danger. 

"He  was  a  very  sensible,  active  man,  and  one  that 
)nld  easily  be  wakened :  he  was  not,  like  some  Turks, 
a  hour  in  recovering  their  lethargic  senses.  He  was 
nick  in  decision  and  action;  and  his  slaves  resembled 
leir  master.  He  despatched  a  messenger  immediately 
i  the  grand  vizier,  that  the  sultan's  safety  might  be 
scured-,  and  sent  others  to  the  magistrates,  in  each 
Harter  of  Constantinople.  The  large  drums  in  the 
inissary  aga^s  tower  beat  to  rouse  the  inhabitants;  and 
jarcely  had  this  been  heard  to  beat  half  an  hour  be- 
)re  the  fire  broke  out  in  the  lower  apartments  of 
^amat  Zade^s  house,  owing  to  a  caundak,  which  had 
een  left  behind  one  of  the  doors. 

"The  wretches  who  had  prepared  the  mischief, 
ame  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  pülage;  but  they  were  dis- 
ppointed.  Astonished  to  find  themselves  taken  into 
astody,  they  could  not  comprehend  how  their  designs 
ad  been  frustrated.  By  timely  exertions,  the  fire  in 
ly  friend's  house  was  extinguished;  and  though  fires 
roke  out,  during  the  night,  in  many  parts  of  the  city, 
ut  little  damage  was  sustained,  because  there  was  time 
»r  precautions*,  and  by  the  stopping  of  the  spouts,  suf- 
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ficieiit  water  was  preserved.  People  were  awakened, 
and  wamed  of  the  danger,  and  they  consequently 
escaped  unhurt. 

"The  next  day,  as  soon  as  I  made  my  appearance 
at  the  bezestein,  the  merchants  crowded  round,  called 
me  their  benefactor,  and  the  preserver  of  their  lives 
and  fortunes.  Damat  Zade,  the  merchant  whom  I  had 
awakened  the  preceding  night,  presented  to  me  a  heavy 
purse  of  gold,  and  put  upon  my  finger  a  diamond  ring 
of  considerable  value;  each  of  the  merchants  followed 
his  example,  in  making  me  rieh  presents:  the  magis- 
trates  also  sent  me  tokens  of  their  approbation;  and 
the  grand  vizier  sent  me  a  diamond  of  the  first  water, 
with  a  li^e  written  by  his  own  band:  'To  the  man 
who  has  saved  Constantinople.'  Excuse  me,  gentlemen, 
for  the  vanity  I  seem  to  show  in  mentioning  these  cvt- 
cumstances.  You  desired  to  hear  my  history,  and  I 
cannot  therefore  omit  the  principal  circiimstance  of  my 
life.  In  the  course  of  four-and-twenty  hours ,  I  found 
myself  raised,  by  the  munificent  gratitude  of  the  in- 
habitants,  of  this  city,  to  a  state  of  affluence  far  beyond 
what  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  attaining. 

"I  now  took  a  house  suited  to  my  circumstances, 
and  bought  a  few  slaves.  As  I  was  carrying  my  slayes 
home,  I  was  met  by  a  Jew,  who  stopped  me,  saying, 
in  his  language,  'My  lord,  I  see,  has  been  purchasing 
slaves:  I  could  clothe  them  cheaply.'  There  was  some- 
thing  mysterious  in  the  manner  of  this  Jew,  and  I  did 
not  like  his  countenance;  but  I  considered  that  I  ought 
not  to  be  governed  by  caprice  in  my  dealings,  and 
that,  if  this  man  could  really  clothe  my  slaves  more 
cheaply  than  another,  I  ought  not  to  neglect  his  offer 
merely  because  I  took  a  dislike  to  the  cut  of  his  beard, 
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the  tum  of  bis  eye,  or  the  tone  of  bis  voice.     I  there- 

fore  bade  the  Jew  foUow  me  home,  saying  that  I  would 

consider  of  bis  proposal. 

"When  we  came  to  talk  over  the  matter,  I  was 

sorprised  to  find  him  so  reasonable  in  bis  demands. 
On  one  point,  indeed,  he  appeared  unwilling  to  comply. 
I  required  not  only  to  see  the  clotbes  I  was  offered, 
but  also  to  know  bow  they  came  into  bis  possession. 
On  this  siibject  he  equivocated;  I  therefore  suspected 
tbere  mnst  be  something  wrong.  I  reflected  wbat  it 
conld  be,  and  judged  that  the  goods  bad  been  stolen, 
or  tbat  they  bad  been  the  apparel  of  persons  wbo  bad 
died  of  some  contagious  distemper.  The  Jew  showed 
me  a  ehest,  from  which  be  said  I  might  choose  what- 
ever  suited  me  best.  I  observed,  tbat  as  be  was  going 
to  unlock  the  ehest,  he  stufFed  bis  nose  with  some 
aromatie  berbs.  He  told  me  that  be  did  so  to  prevent 
bis  smelling  the  musk  with  which  the  ehest  was  per- 
fdmed:  musk,  be  said,  bad  an  extraordinary  effect 
upon  bis  nerves.  I  begged  to  have  some  of  the  berbs 
which  he  used  himself;  declaring  tbat  musk  was  like- 
wise  offensive  to  m^ 

"The  Jew,  either  Struck  by  bis  own  conscience,  or 
observing  my  suspicions,  turned  as  pale  as  death.  He 
pretended  he  bad  not  the  right  key,  and  could  not  un- 
lock the  ehest;  said  he  must  go  in  search  of  it,  and 
tbat  be  would  call  on  me  again. 

"After  be  bad  left  me,  I  examined  some  writing 
upon  tbe  lid  of  the  ehest  that  bad  been  nearly  effaced. 
I  made  out  the  word  Smyrna,  and  this  was  sufficient 
to  confirm  all  my  suspicions.  The  Jew  retumed  no 
more:  be  sent  some  porters  to  carry  away  the  ehest, 
and  I  beard  nothing  of  him  for  some  time,  tili  one  day 
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when  I  was  at  tbe  house  of  Damat  Zade,  I  saw  a 
glimpse  of  the  Jew  passing  hastily  througli  one  of  the 
Courts,  as  if  he  wished  to  avoid  me.  *My  friend,'  swd 
I  to  Damat  Zade,  ^do  not  attribute  mj  question  to  im- 
pertinent curiosity,  or  to  a  desire  to  intermeddle  with 
your  affairs,  if  I  venture  to  ask  the  nature  of  your 
business  with  the  Jew,  who  has  just  now  crossed  your 
court  ? ' 

"  'He  has  engaged  to  supply  me  with  clothing  for 
my  slaves,^  replied  my  friend,  *cheaper  than  I  can 
purchase  it  elsewhere.  I  have  a  design  to  surprise  my 
daughter,  Fatima,  on  her  birthday,  with  an  enter- 
tainment  in  the  pavilion  in  the  garden;  and  all  ha 
female  slaves  shsdl  appear  in  new  dresses  on  the  oe- 
casion/ 

"I  interrupted  my  friend,  to  teil  him  wh^t  I 
suspected  relative  to  this  Jew  and  his  ehest  of  clothes. 
It  is  certain  that  the  infection  of  the  plague  can  be 
communicated  by  clothes,  not  only  after  months  bnt 
after  years  have  elapsed.  The  merchant  resolved  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  this  wretch,  who  conld 
thus  hazard  the  lives  of  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  for  a  few  pieces  of  gold:  we  sent  notice  of 
the  circumstance  to  the  cadi,  but  the  cadi  was  slow  in 
his  Operations;  and,  before  he  could  take  the  Jew  into 
custody,  the  cunning  fellow  had  effected  bis  escape. 
When  his  house  was  searched,  he  and  his  ehest 
had  disappeared:  we  discovered  that  he  sailed  for 
Egypt,  and  rejoiced  that  we  had  driven  him  from  Con- 
stantinople. 

"My  friend,  Damat  Zade,  expressed  the  wärmest 
gratitude  to   me.      *You  formerly  saved  my  fortune: 
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Jon  bave  now  saved  my  life;  and  a  life  yet  dearer  than 
my  own,  that  of  my  daughter  Fatima.* 

"At  the  sound  of  that  name  1  could  not,  I  believe, 
avoid  showing  some  emotion.  I  had  accidentally  seen 
this  lady;  and  I  had  been  captivated  by  her  beauty, 
and  by  the  sweetness  of  her  countenance;  bnt  as  I 
knew  she  was  destined  to  be  the  wife  of  another,  I 
suppressed  my  feeling,  and  determined  to  banish  the 
recollection  of  the  fair  Fatima  for  ever  from  my 
Imagination.  Her  father,  however,  at  this  instant, 
threw  into  my  way  a  temptation,  which  it  required  all 
my  fortitnde  to  resist.  'Saladin,'  continued  he,  *it  is 
but  jnst  that  you,  who  have  saved  our  lives,  should 
share  our  festivity.  Come  here  on  the  birthday  of  my 
Fatima:  I  will  place  you  in  a  balcony,  which  over- 
looks  the  garden,  and  you  shall  see  the  whole  spec- 
tacle.  We  shall  have  9.  feast  of  tultps^  in  imitation  of 
that  which,  as  you  know,  is  held  in  the  grand 
seignior's  gardens.  I  assure  you,  the  sight  will  bo 
worth  seeing;  and  besides,  you  will  have  a  chance 
of  beholding  my  Fatima,  for  a  moment,  without  her 
veiL' 

"*That,'  interrupted  I,  'is  the  thing  I  most  wish 
to  avoid.  I  dare  not  indulge  myself  in  a  pleasure 
which  might  cost  me  the  happiness  of  my  life.  I  will 
conceal  nothing  from  you,  who  treat  me  with  so  much 
confidence.  I  have  already  beheld  the  charming  coun- 
ienance  of  your  Fatima,  but  I  know  that  she  is  de- 
stined to  be  the  wife  of  a  happier  man.^ 

"Damat  Zade  seemed  much  pleased  by  the  frank- 
ness  with  which  I  explained  myself  5  but  he  would  not 
grve  up  the  idea  of  my  sitting  with  him,  in  the  bal- 
cony, on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  tulips*,   and  I,  on  my 
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part,  couldnot  consent  to  expose  myself  to  another 
view  of  the  charming  Fatima.  My  friend  used  every 
argument,  or  rather  every  sort  of  persuasion,  he  cotdd 
i  magine  to  prevail  upon  me:  lie  then  tried  to  laugh 
me  out  of  my  resolution;  and,  when  all  failed,  he 
Said,  in  a  voice  of  anger,  ^Go,  then,  Saladin;  I  am 
sure  you  are  deceiving  me:  you  have  a  passion  for 
some  other  woman,  and  you  would  conceal  it  from 
me,  and  persuade  me  you  refuse  the  favour  I  offer  you 
from  prudence,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  from  indifferenee 
and  contempt.  Why  could  you  not  speak  the  truth  of 
your  heart  to  me  with  that  frankness  with  which  one 
friend  should  treat  another?' 

^^Astonished  at  this  unexpected  charge,  and  at  the 
anger  which  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  Damat  Zade, 
who  tili  this  moment  had  always  appeared  to  me  a 
man  of  a  mild  and  reasonable  temper,  I  was  for  an 
instant  tempted  to  fly  into  a  passion  and  leave  him: 
but  friends,  once  lost,  are  not  easily  regained.  This 
consideration  had  power  sufficient  to  make  me  com- 
mand  my  temper.  *My  friend,'  replied  I,  *we  will 
talk  over  this  affair  to-morrow:  you  are  now  angry, 
and  cannot  do  me  justice;  but  to-morrow  you  will  be 
cool:  you  will  then  be  convinced  that  I  have  not  de- 
ceived  you;  and  that  I  have  no  design  but  to  secure 
my  own  happiness,  by  the  most  prudent  means  in  my 
power,  by  avoiding  the  sight  of  the  dangerous  Fatima. 
I  have  no  passion  for  any  other  woman.' 

"  'Then,'  said  my  friend,  embracing  me,  and  quit- 
ting  the  tone  of  anger  which  he  had  assumed  only  to 
try  my  resolution  to  the  utmost,  *then,  Saladin,  Fatima 
is  yours.' 

"I  scarcely  dared  to  believe  my  sensesi     I  could 
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not  express  my  joy!  *Yes,  my  friend,'  continued  the 
merchant,  *I  have  tried  your  prudence  to  the  utmost; 
it  has  been  victorious,  and  I  resign  my  Fatima  to  yon, 
certain  that  you  will  make  her  happy.  It  is  true,  I 
had  a  greater  alliance  in  vi'ew  for  her:  the  pacha  of 
Maksoud  has  demanded  her  from  me;  but  I  have 
found,  lipon  private  inquiry,  he  is  addicted  to  the  in- 
temperate  use  of  opium:  and  my  daughter  shall  never 
be  the  wife  of  one  who  is  a  violent  madman  one  half 
the  day,  and  a  melancholy  idiot  dnring  the  remainder. 
I  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  pacha's  resent- 
ment,  because  I  have  powerful  friends  with  the  grand 
vizier  who  will  oblige  him  to  listen  to  reason,  and  to 
snbmit  quietly  to  a  disappointment  he  so  justly  merits. 
And  now,  Saladin,  have  you  any  objection  to  seeing 
the  feast  of  tulips?' 

"I  replied  only  by  falling  at  the  merchant's  feet, 
and  embracing  bis  knees.  The  feast  of  tulips  came, 
and  on  that  day  I  was  mamed  to  the  charming 
Fatima!  The  charming  Fatima  I  continne  still  to 
think  her,  though  she  has  now  been  my  wife  some 
years.  She  is  the  joy  and  pride  of  my  heart;  and, 
from  our  mutual  affection,  I  have  experienced  more 
felicity  than  from  all  the  other  circumstances  of  my 
life,  which  are  called  so  fortunate.  Her  father  gave 
rae  the  house  in  which  I  now  live,  and  joined  bis  pos- 
sessions  to  ours;  so  that  I  have  more  wealth  even  than 
I  desire.  My  riches,  however,  give  me  continually  the 
means  of  relieving  the  wants  of  others;  and  therefore 
I  cannot  affect  to  despise  them.  I  must  persuade  my 
brother  Murad  to  share  them  with  me,  and  to  forget 
bis  misfortunes:  I  shall  then  think  myself  completely 
happy.     As  to   the  sultana's  looking-glass,   and  your 
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broken  vase,  my  dear  brother/*  continued  Saladin,  "ve 

must  tbink  of  some  means " 

"Tbink  no  more  of  tbe  Sultanats  lookiog-glass,  oi 
of  tbe  broken  vase/^   exclaimed  tbe  snltan,  tbrowing 
aside  bis  mercbant^s  babit,  and  sbowing  beneatb  it  bis 
own  imperial  vest     '^Saladin,  I  rejoice  to  bave  beard, 
from  your  own  Ups,  tbe  history  of  your  life.     I  ac- 
knowledge,  vizier,  I  bave  been  in  tbe  wrong,  in  cur 
argumenta*  continued  tbe  sultan,  toming  to  bis  vizier. 
"I  acknowledge  tbat  tbe  bistories  of  Saladin  tbeLucky, 
and  Murad  tbe  Unlucky,  favour  your  opinion,  tbat 
prudence  bas  more  influence  tban  cbance  in  buman 
affairs.     Tbe  success  and  bappiness  of  Saladin  seem 
to  me   to  bave  arisen    from    bis    prudence:    by  tbat 
prudence,  Constantinople  bas  been  saved  from  flames, 
and  from  tbe  plague.  Had  Murad  possessed  bis  brotber's 
discretion,   be  would  not  bave  been  on  tbe  point  of 
losing  bis  bead,    for  selling  rolls  wbicb  be  did  not 
bake:   be  would  not  bave  been  kicked  by  a  mule,  er 
bastinadoed  for  finding  a  ring:    be  would  not  bave 
been  robbed  by  one  party  of  soldiers,  or  shot  by  an- 
otber:  be  would  not  bave  been  lost  in  a  desert,  or 
cbeated  by  a  Jew:  be  would  not  bave  set  a  sbip  on 
fire;  nor  would  be  bave  caught  tbe  plague,  and  spread 
it  tbrougb  Grand  Cairo:   he  would  not  bave  run  my 
sultana's  looking-glass  tbrougb  tbe  body,  instead  of  a 
robber:   be  would  not  bave  believed  tbat  tbe  fate  of 
bis  life  depended  on  certain  verses  on  a  cbina  vase: 
nor  would  be,  at  last,  bave  broken  tbis  precious  talis- 
man,  by  wasbing  it  witb  bot  water.     Henceforward, 
let   Murad   tlie  Unlucky   be   named   Murad    tbe  Im- 
prudent:  let  Saladin  preserve  tbe  surname  be  merits, 
and  be  bencefortb  called  Saladin  tbe  Prudent." 
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So  spake  the  soltan,  who,  unlike  the  generality  of 
monarchs,  could  bear  to  find  himself  in  the  wrong; 
and  conld  discover  bis  vizier  to  be  in  the  right,  with- 
out  cutting  off  his  head.  History  farther  informs  us 
that  the  sultan  offered  to  make  Saladin  a  pacha,  and 
;o  commit  to  him  the  government  of  a  province;  but 
Paladin  the  Prudent  declined  this  honour,  sajing  he 
lad  no  ambition,  was  perfectly  happy  in  his  present 
lituation,  and  that,  when  this  was  the  case,  it  would 
)e  folly  to  change,  because  no  one  can  be  more  than 
lappy.  Whät  farther  adventures  befel  Murad  the  Im- 
»mdent  are  not  recorded;  it  is  known  only  that  he 
>ecame  a  daily  visitor  to  the  Teriaky;  and  that  he  died 
L  martyr  to  the  immoderate  use  of  opium.* 

*  Those  among  the  Tarka  who  g^ive  themselves  up  to  an  immoderate 
se  of  Opium  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  rickety  complaint, 
^hich  this  poison  produces  in  course  of  time.  Destined  to  live  agreeably 
nly  when  ia  a  sort  of  drunkenness,  these  men  present  a  curioos  spectacle, 
irhen  they  are  aasembled  in  a  part  of  Constantinople  called  Teriaky  or 
7charkissy,  the  market  of  opium-eaters.  It  Is  there  that,  towards  the  even-^ 
Qgi  you  may  see  the  lovers  of  opium  arrive  by  the  different  streets  which 
erminate  at  the  Solymania  (the  gpreatest  mosque  in  Constantinople) :  their 
tale  and  melancholy  countenances  would  inspire  only  compassion,  did  not 
heir  stretched  necks,  their  heads  twisted  to  the  right  or  left,  their  back- 
lones  crooked ,  one  Shoulder  up  to  their  ears ,  and  a  number  of  other 
ehimaical  attitudes,  which  are  the  consequences  of  the  disorderi  present 
he  most  ludicrous  and  the  most  laughable  picture.  —  V^9  De  Tott'g 
lemoirs. 

Jan.  1802. 


THE  MANUFACTÜRERS. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

Bt  patient  persevering  attention  to  business,  Mr. 
John  Darford  succeeded  in  establisliing  a  considerable 
cotton  manufactory,  by  means  of  whicb  he  secored  to 
himself  in  his  old  age  what  is  called,  or  what  he 
called,  a  competent  fortune.  His  ideas  of  a  competent 
fortune  were,  indeed,  rather  unfashionable;  for  they 
included,  as  he  confessed,  only  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences,  without  any  of  the  vanities  of  life.  He 
went  farther  still  in  his  unfashionable  singularities  of 
opinion,  for  he  was  often  heard  to  declare  that  he 
thought  a  busy  manufactnrer  might  be  as  happy  as  any 
idle  gentleman. 

Mr.  Darford  had  taken  his  two  nephews,  Charles 
and  William,  into  partnership  with  him:  William,  who 
had  been  educated  by  him,  resembled  him  in  character, 
habits,  and  opinions.  Always  active  and  cheerftd,  he 
seemed  to  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  daily  exer- 
tions  and  care  which  his  Situation,  and  the  trust  re- 
posed  in  him,  required.  Far  from  being  ashamed  of  his 
occupations,  he  gloried  in  them;  and  the  sense  of  duty 
was  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  idea  of  happiness. 
His  cousin  Charles,  on  the  contrary,  feit  his  duty  and 
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of  happiness  continually  at  variance:  he  had 
iight  up  in  an  extravagant  family,  who  con- 
radesmen  and  manufacturers  as  a  caste  dis- 
0  polite  Society.  Nothing  but  the  utter  min  of 
•'s  fortuue  conld  have  determined  him  to  go 
less. 

ever  applied   to   the   affairs   of  the  manufac- 
affected    to   think    his  understanding   above 
;ar  concems,  and  spent  his  days  in  regretting 
)rilliant  merit  was  buried  in  obscurity. 

as  sensible  that  he  hazarded  the  loss  of  his 
ivour  by  the  avowal  of  his  prejudices;  yet 
his  habitual  conceit,  that  he  could  not  sup- 
][uent  expressions  of  contempt  for  Mr.  Dar- 
eral  notions.  Whenever  his  uncle's  opinion 
rom  his  own,  he  settled  the  argument,  as  he 
by  saying  to  himself  or  to  his  clerk,  "My 
'ford  knows  nothing  of  the  world:  how  should 
man!  shut  up  as  he  has  been  all  his  life  in  a 
house?" 

y  sixty  years*  experience,  which  his  uncle 
3  pleaded  as  an  apology  for  trusting  to  his 
^ment,  availed  nothing  in  the  opinion  of  our 
d  youth. 

diced  youth,  did  we  presume  to  say?  Charles 
,ve  thought  this  a  very  improper  expression; 
ad  no  idea  that  any  but  old  men  conld  be 
i.  Uncles,  and  fathers,  and  grandfathers, 
he  thought,  the  race  of  beings  peculiarly  sub- 
is  mental  malady;  from  which  all  young  men, 
•  those  who  have  their  boo|;s  made  by  a 
le  bootmaker,  are  of  course  exempt. 
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At   length   the   time  came  when  Charles  was 
liberty  to  follow  his  own  opinions:   Mr.  Darford 
and  his  fortune  and  manufactory  were  equallj  dii 
between  his  two  nephews.     "Now,"  said  Charles, 
am  no  longer  chained  to  the  oar.     I  wiU  leave 
William,  to  do  as  you  please,   and  drudge  on, 
after  day,  in  the  manufactory,  since  that  is  your 
for  my  part,  I  have  no  genius  for  bnsiness.    I 
take  my  pleasure;  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  pay 
poor  devil  for  doing  my  business  for  me." 

"I  am  afraid  the  poor  devil  will  not  do  your 
ness  as  well  as  you  would  do  it  yonrself,"  said 
liam:  "you  know  the  proverb  of  the  master's  eye." 

"True!  true!    Very  likely,"  cried  Charles, 
to  the  window  to  look  at  a  regiment  of  dragoons 
loping  through  the  town;   "but  I  have  other  emj 
ment  for  my  eyes.     Do  look  at  those  £ine  fellowB 
are  galloping  by!    Did  you  ever  see  a  handsomer 
form  than  the  coloneFs?  And  what  a  fine  horse! 
I  wish  I  had  a  commission  in  the  army:  I  shonU 
like  to  be  in  his  place  this  minute." 

"This  minute?     Yes,  perhaps,  you  would; 
he  has,   as  you  say,   a  handsome  uniform  and  a 
horse:    but  all   his   minutes    ihay   not    be    like 
minute." 

"Faith,  William,  that  is  almost  as  soberly  said 
my  old  uncle  himself  could  have  spoken.     See 
it  is  to  live  shut  up  with  old  folks!     You  cateh 
their   ways,    and    grow   old    and    wise    before 
time." 

"The  danger  of  growing  wise  before  my  time  du! 
not  alarm  me  much:  but  perhaps,  cousin,  you  feel  tU 
danger  more  than  I  do?" 
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"Not  I,"  Said  Charles,  stretching  himself  still 
farther  out  of  the  window  to  watch  the  dragoons,  as 
thej  were  forming  on  the  parade  in  the  market-place. 
*'I  can  only  say,  as  I  said  before,  that  I  wish  I  had 
been  put  into  the  army  instead  of  into  this  cursed 
cotton  jmanufactory.  Now  the  army  is  a  genteel  pro- 
fession,  and  I  own  I  have  spirit  enough  to  make  it 
my  first  object  to  look  and  live  like  a  gentleman." 

"And  I  have  spirit  enough,"  replied  William,  "to 
make  it  my  first  object  to  look  and  live  like  an  inde- 
pendent  man;  and  I  think  a  manufacturer,  whom  you 
despise  so  much,  may  be  perfectly  independent.  I  am 
gare,  for  my  part,  I  am  heartily  obliged  to  my  uncle 
for  breeding  me  up  to  business;  for  now  I  am  at  no 
man^s  Orders;  no  one  can  say  to  me,  ^60  to  the  east, 
or  go  to  the  west;  march  here,  or  march  there;  fire 
upon  this  man,  or  run  your  bayonet  into  that.'  I  do 
not  think  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  wearing  a  red 
coat,  or  of  having  what  is  called  a  genteel  profession, 
would  make  me  amends  for  all  that  a  soldier  must 
snfPer,  if  he  does  bis  duty.  Unless  it  were  for  the  de- 
fence  of  my  country,  for  which  I  hope  and  believe  I 
should  fight  as  well  as  another,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
should  like  to  be  hurried  away  from  my  wife  and 
childfen,  to  fight  a  battle  against  people  with  whom  I 
have  no  quarrel,  and  in  a  cause  which  perhaps  I  might 
not  approve  of." 

"Well,  as  you  say,  William,  you  that  have  a  wife 
and  children  are  quite  in  a  different  Situation  from  me. 
You  cannot  leave  them,  of  course.  Thank  my  stars,  I 
am  still  at  liberty,  and  I  shall  take  care  and  keep 
myself  so:  my  plan  is  to  live  for  myself,  and  to  have 
as  much  pleasure  as  I  possibly  can." 
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Whether  this  plan  of  living  for  himself  was  com- 
patible  with  the  hopes  of  having  as  mnch  pleasure  as 
possible,  we  leave  it  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  onr 
readers  to  decide.  In  the  mean  time  we  mnst  proceed 
with  his  history. 

Soon  after  this  conversation  had  passed  between 
the  two  partners,  another  opportunity  occurred  of  show- 
ing  their  characters  stül  more  distinctly. 

A  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  travellers,  came 
to  the  town,  and  wished  to  see  the  manufactories  there. 
They  had  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Mr.  Dar- 
fords;  and  William,  with  great  good-natnre,  took  them 
to  see  their  works.  He  pointed  out  to  them,  with 
honest  pride,  the  healthy  countenances  of  the  children 
whom  they  employed. 

"You  see,"  said  he,  "thatwe  cannot  be  reproached 
with  sacrificing  the  health  and  happiness  of  our  fei- 
low-creatures  to  our  own  selfish  and  mercenary  views. 
My  good  uncle  took  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
make  every  person  concemed  in  this  manufactory  as 
happy  as  possible;  and  I  hope  we  shall  foUow  his 
example.  I  am  sure  the  riches  of  both  the  Indies 
could  not  satisfy  me,  if  my  conscience  reproached  me 
with  having  gained  wealth  by  unjustifiable  means.  If 
these  children  were  overworked,  or  if  they  had  not 
fresh  air  and  wholesome  food,  it  would  be  the  greatest 
misery  to  me  to  come  into  this  room  and  look  at  them. 
I  could  not  do  it.  But,  on  the  contrary,  knowing,  as 
I  do,  that  they  are  well  treated  and  well  provided  for 
in  every  respeet,  I  feel  joy  and  pride  in  coming 
amongst  them,  and  in  bringing  my  friends  here." 

William's  eyes  sparkled,  as  he  thus  spoke  the 
generous  sentiments  of  his  heart;  but  Charles,  who  had 
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thongbt  himself  obliged  to  attend  the  ladies  of  the 
party  to  see  the  manufactory,  evidently  showed  he 
was  ashamed  of  being  considered  as  a  partner.  Wil- 
liam, with  perfect  simplicity,  went  on  to  explain  every 
part  of  the  machinery,  and  the  whole  process  of  the 
mannfacture;  whilst  bis  cousin  Charles,  who  thought 
he  should  that  way  sbow  bis  superior  liberality  and 
politeness,  every  now  and  then  interposed  with, 
"Cousin,  I'm  afraid  we  are  keeping  the  ladies  too 
long  Standing.  Cousin,  this  noise  must  certainly  an- 
noy  the  ladies  borridly.  Cousin,  all  this  sort  of  tbing 
cannot  be  very  interesting,  I  apprehend,  to  the  ladies. 
Besides,  they  won't  have  time,  at  this  rate,  to  see  the 
china-works;  which  is  a  style  of  tbing  more  to  their 
taste,  I  presume." 

The  fidgeting  impatience  of  our  hero  was  extreme; 
tili  at  last  be  gained  bis  point,  and  hurried  the  ladies 
away  to  the  china-works.  Amongst  these  ladies  there 
was  one  who  claimed  particular  attention,  Miss  Maude 
Germaine,  an  elderly  young  la&y^  who,  being  descended 
from  a  high  family,  thought  berself  entitled  to  be 
proud.  She  was  yet  more  vain  than  proud,  and  found 
her  vanity  in  some  degree  gratified  by  the  officious 
attention  of  her  new  acquaintance,  though  she  affected 
to  ridicule  bim  to  her  companions,  wben  she  could  do 
so  unobserved.  She  asked  them,  in  a  whisper,  how 
they  liked  her  new  cicerone;  and  whether  he  did  not 
show  the  lions  very  prettily,  considering  who  and  what 
he  was? 

It  has  been  well  observed  "that  people  are  never 
ridicnloos  by  what  they  are,  but  by  what  they  pretend 
to    be*."      These  ladies,    with   the    best   dispositions 

*  Sochefoucault. 
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imaginable  for  sarcasm,  could  find  nothing  to  langH  at 
in  Mr.  William  Darford's  piain  unassuming  manners; 
as  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  there 
was  no  absurd  contrast  between  bis  circumstances  and 
bis  conversation;  while  almost  every  word,  lock,  or 
motion  of  bis  cousin  was  an  object  of  ridicule,  becanse 
it  was  affected.  His  being  utterly  unconscious  of  Ms 
foibles,  and  perfectly  secure  in  the  belief  of  his  own 
gentility,  increased  the  amusement  of  the  Company. 
Miss  Maude  Germaine  undertook  to  play  him  off,  bat 
she  took  sufficient  care  to  prevent  bis  snspecting  h» 
design.  As  they  were  examining  the  beautiful  china, 
she  continually  appealed  to  Mr.  Charles  Darford,  as  a 
man  of  taste;  and  he,  wkh  awkward  gallantry,  and 
stül  more  awkward  modesty,  always  began  hisanswers 
by  protesting  he  was  sure  Miss  Maude  Germaine  was 
infinitely  better  qualified  to  decide  in  such  matten 
than  he  was:  he  had  not  the  smallest  pretensions  to 
taste;  but  that,  in  his  humble  opinion,  the  articles  she 
pitched  upon  were  evidently  the  most  superior  in 
elegance,  and  certainly  of  the  newest  fashion.  "Fashion, 
you  know,  ladies,  is  all  in  all  in  these  things,  as  in 
every  thing  eise." 

Miss  Germaine,  with  a  degree  of  address  which 
afforded  much  amusement  to  herseif  and  .her  com- 
panions",  led  him  to  extol  or  reprobate  whatever  she 
pleased;  and  she  made  him  pronounce  an  absurd 
eulogium  on  the  ugliest  thing  in  the  room,  by  obsenr- 
ing  it  was  vastly  like  what  her  friend,  Lady  Mary 
Crawley,  had  just  bought  for  her  chimney-piece. 

Not  content  with  showing  she  could  make  cur  man 

of  tmirtA  clecide  as  she  thought  proper,  she  was  de- 

prove  that  she  could  make  him  reverse  his 
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own  decisions,  and  contradict  himself,  as  often  as  she 
pleased.  They  were  at  this  instant  standing  opposite 
to  two  vases  of  beautiful  workmanship.  "Now," 
whispered  she  to  one  of  her  companions,  "I  will  lay 
you  any  wager  I  first  make  him  say  that  both  those 
vases  are  frightful;  then  that  they  are  charming;  after- 
ward that  he  does  not  know  which  he  likes  best;  next, 
that  no  person  of  any  taste  can  hesitate  betwixt  them; 
and  at  last,  when  he  has  pronounced  his  decided 
hamhle  opinion,  he  shall  reverse  his  judgment,  and 
protest  he  pieant  to  say  quite  the  contrary." 

AU  this  the  lady  accomplished  much  to  her  satis- 
faction  and  to  that  of  her  friends;  and  so  blind  and 
deaf  is  self-love,  our  hero  neither  heard  nor  saw  that 
he  was  the  object  of  derision.  William,  however,  was 
rather  more  clear-sighted;  and  as  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  his  cousin  make  himself  the  butt  of  the  Company, 
he  interrupted  the  conversation,  by  begging  the  ladies 
wonld  come  into  another  room  to  look  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  china  was  painted.  Charles,  with  a  con- 
temptuous  smile,  observed  that  the  ladies  would  pro- 
bably  find  the  odour  of  the  paint  rather  too  much  for 
their  nerves.  Füll  of  the  sense  of  his  own  superior 
politeness,  he  followed;  since  it  was  determined  that 
they  must  go,  as  he  said,  nolens  volens,  Ke  did  not 
hear  Miss  Germaine  whisper  to  her  companions  as  they 
passed,  "Can  any  thing  in  nature  be  much  more  ri- 
diculous  than  a  vulga»  manufacturer,  who  sets  up  for 
a  fine  gentleman?" 

Amongst  the  persons  who  were  occupied  in  paint- 
ing  a  set  of  china  with  flowers,  there  was  one  who  at- 
tntcted  particular  attention,  by  the  ease  and  quickness 
with  which  she  worked.     An  iris  of  her  painting  was 
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produced,  which  won  the  admiration  of  all  the  specta- 
tors;  and  whilst  Charles  was  falling  into  ecstasies  about 
the  merit  of  the  painting,  and  the  perfection  to  which 
the  arts  are  now  carried  in  England,  William  was  oh- 
serving  the  flushed  and  unhealthy  countenance  of  the 
young  artist.  He  stopped  to  advise  her  not  to  over- 
work  herseif,  to  heg  she  would  not  sit  in  a  draught  of 
wind  whepe  she  was  placed,  and  to  ask  her,  with  mnch 
humanity,  several  questions  conceming  her  health  and 
her  circumstances. 

Whilst  he  was  speaking  to  her,  he  did  not  perceive 
that  he  had  set  his  foot  by  accident  on  Miss  Grermaine's 
gown;  and,  as  she  walked  hastily  on,  it  was  tom  in  a 
deplorable  manner.  Charles  apologized  for  his  cousin^s 
extreme  absence  of  mind  and  rudeness;  and  with  a 
candid  condescension  added,  "Ladies,  you  must  not 
think  ill  of  my  cousin  William,  becanse  he  is  not  quite 
so  much  your  humble  servant  as  I  am :  notwithstanding 
his  little  rusticities,  want  of  polish,  gallantry,  and  so 
forth,  tliings  that  are  not  in  every  man's  power,  I  can 
assure  you  there  is  not  a  better  man  in  the  world;  ex- 
cept  that  he  is  so  entirely  given  up  to  business,  which 
indeed  ruins  a  man  for  every  thing  eise/' 

'^L'he  apologist  little  imagined  he  was  at  this  moment 
iufinitely  more  awkward  and  ill-bred  than  the  person 
whom  he  ^ffected  to  pity  and  to  honoiir  with  his  pro- 
tection. Our  hero  continued  to  be  npon  the  best  terms 
possible  with  himself  and  with  Miss  Maiide  Germaine, 
during  the  remainder  of  this  day.  He  discovered  tbat 
this  lady  intended  to  pass  a  fortnight  with  a  relation 

of  hers  in  the  town  of .     He  waited  upon  her  the 

next   day,   to  give  her  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
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which  he  had  executed  some  commissions  about  the 
choice  of  cbina  with  which  she  had  honoured  him. 

One  Visit  led  to  •  another,  and  Charles  Darford  was 
delighted  to  find  himself  admitted  into  the  society  of 
such  very  genteel  persons.  At  first,  he  was  merely 
proud  of  being  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  Miss  Maude 
Grermaine^s  importance,  and  contented  himself  with 
boasting  of  it  to  all  his  acquaintance;  by  degrees,  he 
became  more  audacious;  he  began  to  fancy  himself  in 
love  with  her,  and  to  flatter  himself  she  would  not  prove 
inexorable.  The  raillery  of  some  of  his  companions  piqued 
him  to  make  good  his  boast;  and  he  determined  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  a  lady,  who,  they  all  agreed,  could 
never  think  of  a  man  in  business. 

Out  hero  was  not  entirely  deluded  by  his  vanity: 
the  lady's  coquetry  contributed  to  encourage  his  hopes. 
Though  she  always  spoke  of  him  to  her  friends  as  a 
person  whom  it  was  impossible  she  conld  ever  think 
of  for  a  moment,  yet  as  soon  as  he  made  a  declaration 
of  his  love  to  her,  she  began  to  consider  that  a  nj^nu- 
facturer  might  have  common  sense,  and  even  some 
judgment  and  taste.  Her  horror  of  people  in  business 
continued  in  füll  force;  but  she  began  to  allow  there 
was  no  general  rule  that  did  not  admit  of  an  exception. 
When  her  female  friends  laughed,  foUowing  the  example 
she  had  set  them,  at  Charles  Darford,  her  laughter  be- 
came fainter  than  theirs;  and  she  was  one  evening 
heard  to  ask  a  stranger,  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time, 
whether  that  young  gentleman  looked  as  if  he  was  in 
business? 

Sundry  matters  began  to  operate  in  our  hero's 
favonr:  precedents,  opportunely  produced  by  her  waiting- 
maid,  of  ladies  of  the  first  families  in  England,  ladies 
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even  of  the  first  fashion,  who  had  married  into  mer- 
cantile  houses-,  a  present,  too,  from  her  admirer  of  the 
beautiful  china  vase,  of  which  she  had  so  often  made 
him  change  bis  opinion,  had  its  due  effect;  bnt  the 
preponderating  motive  was  the  dread  of  dying  an  old 
maid,  if  she  did  not  accept  of  this  offer. 

After  various  airs,  and  graces,  and  doubts,  and 
disdains,  this  fair  lady  consented  to  make  her  lover 
happy,  on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  change 
bis  name  from  Darford  to  Germaine,  that  he  should 
give;  up  all  share  in  the  odious  cotton  manofactoiy, 
and  that  he  should  purchase  the  estate  of  Germsdne- 
park, in  Northamptonshire,  to  part  with  which,  as  it 
luckily  happened,  some  of  her  great  relations  were 
compelled. 

In  the  foUy  of  bis  joy,  at  the  prospect  of  an  aUiance 
with  the  great  Germaine  family,  he  promised  eveiy 
thing  that  was  required  of  him,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  bis  friend  William,  who  represented 
to  bim,  in  the  forcible  language  of  common  sense,  the 
inconveniences  of  marrying  into  a  family  that  would 
despise  bim;  and  of  uniting  bimself  to  such  an  old 
coquette  as  Miss  Germaine,  who  would  make  him  not 
only  a  disagreeable  but  a  most  extravagant  wife. 

"Do  you  not  see,"  said  he,  "that  she  has  not  the 
least  affection  for  you?  she  marries  you  only  because 
she  despairs  of  getting  any  other  match;  and  because 
you  are  rieh,  and  she  is  poor.  She  is  seven  years 
older  than  you,  by  her  own  confession,  and  conse- 
quently  will  be  an  old  woman  wbilst  you  are  a  young 
man.  She  is,  as  you  see — I  mean  as  I  see — vain  and 
proud  in  the  extreme;  and  if  she  bonours  you  with  her 
band,  she  will  think  you  can  never  do  enough  to  make 
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her  amends  for  having  mamed  beneath  her  pretensions. 
Instead  of  finding  in  her,  as  I  find  in  my  wife,  the 
best  and  most  ajBPectionate  of  fiiends,  you  will  find  her 
your  torment  through  life;  and  consider,  this  is  a  tor- 
ment  likely  to  last  th^se  thirty  or  forty  years.  Is  it  not 
worth  while  to  pause — to  refleet  for  as  many  minutes, 
or  even  days?" 

Charles  paused  double  the  number  of  seconds,  per- 
haps,  and  then  replied,  "You  have  married  to  please 
yourself,  cousin  William,  and  I  shall  marry  to  please 
myself.  As  I  don^t  mean  to  spend  my  days  in  the 
same  style  in  which  you  do,  the  same  sort  of  wife  that 
makes  you  happy  could  never  content  me.  I  mean  to 
make  some  figure  in  the  world;  I  know  no  other  use 
of  fortune;  and  an  alliance  with  the  Germaines  brings 
me  at  once  into  fashionable  society.  Miss  Maude 
Germaine  is  very  proud,  I  confess-,  but  she  has  some 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  family;  and  then,  you  see, 
her  love  for  me  conquers  her  pride,  great  as  it  is." 

William  sighed  when  he  saw  the  extent  of  his 
cousin's  folly.  The  partnership  between  the  two  Dar- 
fords was  dissolved. 

It  cost  our  hero  much  money  but  no  great  trouble 
to  get  his  name  changed  from  Darford  to  Germaine; 
and  it  was  certainly  very  disadvantageous  to  his  pecu- 
niary  interest  to  purchase  Germaine-park,  which  was 
sold  to  him  for  at  least  three  years*  purchase  more 
than  its  value:  but,  in  the  height  of  his  impatience  to 
get  into  the  fashionable  world,  all  prudential  motives 
appeared  beneath  his  consideration.  It  was,  as  he 
£äncied,  part  of  the  character  of  a  man  of  spirit,  the 
character  he  was  now  to  assume  and  support  for  life, 
to  treat  pecuniary  matters  as  below  his  notice.     He 
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bought  Germaine-park,  mamed  Miss  Germaine,  and 
determined  no  mortal  sbould  ever  find  out,  by  bis 
equipages  or  style  of  life,  that  he  had  not  been  bom 
the  possessor  of  this  estate. 

In  this  laudable  resolution,  it  cannot  possibly  be 
doubted  but  that  bis  bride  encouraged  him  to  the  ut- 
most  of  her  power.  She  was  eager  to  leave  the  county 
where  bis  former  friends  and  acquaintance  resided;  for 
they  were  people  with  whom,  of  course,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  she  sbould  keep  up  any  manner  of 
intercourse.  Charles,  in  whose  mind  vanity  at  this 
moment  smothered  every  better  feeling,.  was  in  reaJity 
glad  of  a  pretext  for  breaking  off  all  connexion  widi 
those  whom  he  had  formerly  loved.  He  went  to  take 
leave  of  William  in  a  fine  chariot,  on  which  the  Ger- 
maine arms  were  ostentatiously  blazoned.  That  real 
dignity,  which  arises  from  a  sense  of  independence  of 
mind,  appeared  in  William's  manners;  and  quite  ove^ 
awed  and  abashed  our  hero,  in  the  midst  of  all  bis 
finery  and  airs.  "I  hope,  cousin  William,"  said  Charles, 
"when  you  can  spare  time,  thougb,  to  be  sure,  that  is 
a  thing  hardly  to  be  expected,  as  you  are  situated; 
but,  in  case  you  sbould  be  able  any  ways  to  make  it 
convenient,  I  hope  you  will  come  and  take  a  look  at 
what  we  are  doing  at  Germaine-park." 

There  was  much  awkward  embarrassment  in  the 
enunciation  of  this  feeble  invitation:  for  Charles  was 
conscious  be  did  not  desire  it  sbould  be  accepted,  and 
that  it  was  made  in  direct  Opposition  to  the  wisbes  of 
bis  bride.  He  was  at  once  relieved  from  bis  perplexity, 
and  at  the  same  time  mortified,  by  the  calm  simplicity 
with  which  William  replied,  "I  tbank  you,  cousin,  for 
this  invitation;  but  you  know  I  sbould  be  an  encnm- 
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brance  to  you  at  Germaine-park:  aüd  I  make  it  a  rule 
neither  to  go  into  any  Company  that  wonld  be  ashamed 
of  me,  or  of  which  I  should  be  ashamed." 

''Ashamed  of  you!  But — ^What  an  idea,  my  dear 
William!  Surely  you  don't  think — you  can't  imagine 
—  I  should  ever  consider  you  as  any  sort  of  encum- 
brance? — ^I  protest " 

"Save  yourself  the  trouble  of  protesting,  my  dear 
Charles,"  cried  William,  smiling  with  much  good-nature: 
"I  know  why  you  are  so  much  embarrassed  at  this 
instant;  and  I  do  not  attribute  this  to  any  want  of 
afiPection  for  me.  We  are  going  to  lead  quite  different 
lives.  I  wish  you  all  manner  of  satisfaction.  Perhaps 
the  time  may  come  when  I  shall  be  able  to  contribute 
to  your  .happiness  more  than  I  can  at  present." 

Charles  uttered  some  unmeaning  phrases,  and  hur- 
ried  to  his  carriage.  At  the  sight  of  its  vai^üshed 
panels  he  recovered  his  self-complacency  and  courage, 
and  began  to  talk  fiuently  about  chariots  and  horses, 
whilst  the  children  of  the  family  followed  to  take  leave 
of  him,  saying,  "Are  you  going  quite  away,  Charles? 
Will  you  never  come  back  to  play  with  us,  as  you 
used  to  do?" 

Charles  stepped  into  his  carriage  with  as  much  dig- 
nity  as  he  could  assume;  which,  indeed,  was  very  little. 
William,  who  judged  of  his  friends  always  with  the 
most  benevolent  indulgence,  excused  the  want  of  feel- 
ing  which  Charles  betrayed  during  this  visit.  "My 
dear,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  who  expressed  some  Indig- 
nation at  the  slight  shown  to  their  children,  "we  must 
forgive  him;  for,  you  know,  a  man  cannot  well  think 
of  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time;  and  the  one  thing 
that  he  is  thinking  of  is  his  fine  chariot.  The  day  will 
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come  when  he  will  think  more  of  fine  children;  at  least 
I  hope  so,  for  his  own  sake." 

And  now,  behold  our  hero  in  all  his  glory;  shining 
upon  the  Northamptonshire  world  in  the  splendour  of 
his  new  Situation!  The  dress,  the  equipage,  the  enter- 
tainments,  and,  above  all,  the  airs  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  were  the  general  subject  of  conversation 
in  the  county  for  ten  days.  Our  hero,  not  precisely 
knowing  what  degree  of  importance  Mr.  Germaine, 
of  Germaine-park,  was  entitled  to  Msume,  out-Ger- 
mained  Germaine. 

The  country  genüemen  first  stared,  then  laughed, 
and  at  last  unanimously  agreed,  over  their  bettle,  that 
this  new  neighbour  of  theirs  was  an  upstart,  who  onght 
to  be  kept  down;  and  that  a  vulgär  manafactur^ 
should  not  be  allowed  to  give  himseK  airs  merely  be- 
cause  he  had  married  a  proud  lady  of  good  fanuly.  It 
was  obvious,  they  said,  he  was  not  bom  for  the  Situa- 
tion in  which  he  now  appeared.  They  remarked  and 
ridiculed  the  ostentation  with  which  he  displayed  every 
luxury  in  his  house;  his  habit  of  naming  the  price  of 
every  thing,  to  enforce  its  claim  to  admiration;  his 
affected  contempt  for  economy;  his  anxiety  to  conneet 
himself  with  persons  of  rank,  joined  to  his  ignorance 
of  the  genealogy  of  nobility,  and  the  stränge  mistakes 
he  made  between  old  and  new  titles. 

Certain  little  defects  in  his  manners,  and  some 
habitual  vulgarisms  in  his  conversation,  exposed  him 
also  to  the  derision  of  his  well-bred  neighbours.  Mr. 
Germaine  saw  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  were 
leagued  against  him;  but  he  had  neither  temper  nor 
knowledge  of  the  world  sufficient  to  wage  this  unequal 
war.      The   meanness   with  which    he  alternately  at- 
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Qpted  to  court  and  to  bully  liis  adversaries,  showed 
3m,  at  once,  the  füll  extent  of  their  power  and  of  Ids 
iakness. 

Things  were  in  this  position  when  our  hero  un- 
ikily  affronted  Mr.  Cole,  one  of  the  proudest  gentle- 
m  in  the  county,  hy  mistaking  him  for  a  merchant 
the  same  name;  and,  under  this  mistake,  neglecting 
return  his  visit.  A  few  days  afterwards  at  a  public 
aner,  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Germaine  had  some  high 
»rds,  which  were  repeated  by.  the  persons  present  in 
rious  manners;  and  this  dispute  became  the  subjeet 
conversation  in  the  county,  particularly  amongst  the 
lies.  Each  related,  according  to  her  fancy,  what  her 
sband  had  told  her;  and  as  these  husbands  had 
link  a  good  deal,  they  had  not  a  perfectly  clear  re- 
ilection  of  what  had  passed,  so  that  the  whole  and 
ery  part  of  the  conversation  was  exaggerated.  The 
r  judges,  averse  as  they  avowed  their  feelings  were 
duelling,  were  clearly  of  opinion,  among  themselves, 
it  a  real  gentleman  would  certainly  have  called  Mr. 
•le  to  account  for  the  words  he  uttered,  though  none 
them  could  agree,  what  those  words  were. 

Mrs.  Germaine's  female  friends,  in  their  coteries, 
sre  the  first  to  deplore,  with  becoming  sensibility, 
%t  she  should  be  married  to  a  man  who  had  so  little 
3  spirit  as  well  as  the  manners  of  a  man  of  birth. 
leir  pity  became  progressively  vehement  the  more 
3y  thought  of ,  or  at  least  the  more  they  talked  of, 
3  business;  tili  at  last  one  old  lady,  the  declared  and 
timate  friend  of  Mrs.  Germaine,  unintentionally,  and 
the  heat  of  tattle,  made  use  of  one  phrase  that  led 
another,  and  another,  tili  she  betrayed,  in  conversa- 
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tion  with  that  lady,    the  gossiping  scandal  of   these 
female  circles. 

Mrs.  Germaine,  piqued  as  her  pride  was,  and  though 
she  had  little  affection  for  her  husband,  would  have 
shuddered  with  horror  to  have  imagined  him  in  the 
act  of  fighting  a  duel,  and  especially  at  her  instigation; 
yet  of  this  very  act  she  became  the  cause.  In  their 
domestic  quarreis,  her  tongue  was  ungovemable:  and 
at  such  moments,  the  malice  of  husbands  and  wives 
often  appears  to  exceed  the  hatred  of  the  worst  of  foes; 
and,  in  the  ebuUition  of  her  vengeance,  when  his  re- 
proaches  had  stung  her  beyond  the  power  of  her 
temper  to  support,  unable  to  stop  her  tongue,  she  vehe- 
mently  told  him  he  was  a  coward,  who  durst  not  so 
talk  to  a  man!  He  had  proved  himself  a  coward;  and 
was  become  the  by-word  and  contempt  of  the  whole 
county!     Even  women  despised  his  cowardice! 

However  astonishing  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  quarreis  between 
man  and  wife,  it  is  but  too  certain  that  such  quarreis 
have  frequently  led  to  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
The  agitation  of  mind  which  Mrs.  Germaine  suffered 
the  moment  she  could  recoUect  what  she  had  so  rashly 
Said,  her  vain  endeavours  to  prove  to  herseif  that,  so 
provoked,  she  could  not  say  less,  and  the  sudden  effect 
which  she  plainly  saw  her  words  had  produced  upon 
her  husband,  were  but  a  part  of  the  punishment  that 
always  foUows  conduct  and  contentions  so  odious. 

Mr.  Germaine  gazed  at  her  a  few  moments  with 
wildness  in  his  eyes;  his  countenance  expressed  the 
stupefaction  of  rage:  he  spoke  not  a  word;  but  started 
at  length,  and  snatched  up  his  hat.  She  was  Struck 
with  panic  terror,   gave  a  scream,   sprang  after  him, 
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canght  him  by  the  coat,  and,  with  the  most  violent 
protestations,  denied  tlie  truth  of  all  she  had  said.  The 
look  he  gave  her  cannot  be  described;  he  rudely 
plucked  the  skirt  from  her  grasp,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  house. 

AU  day  and  all  night  she  neither  saw  nor.  heard 
of  him:  in  the  morning  he  was  brought  home,  accom- 
panied  by  a  surgeon,  in  the  carriage  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  his  second,  dangerously  wounded. 

He  was  six  weeks  confined  to  his  bed;  and,  in  the 
first  moment  of  doubt  expressed  by  the  surgeon  for  his 
life,  she  expressed  contrition  which  was  really  sincere: 
but,  as  he  recovered,  former  bickerings  were  renewed; 
and  the  terms  on  which  they  lived  gradually  became 
what  they  had  been. 

Neither  did  his  duel  regain  that  absurd  reputation 
for  which  he  fought;  it  was  malignantly  said  he  had 
neither  the  courage  to  face  a  man,  nor  the  understand- 
ing  to  govem  a  wife. 

Still,  however,  Mrs.  Germaine  consoled  herseif  with 
the  belief  that  the  most  shocking  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  partner  in  a  manufactory  was  a  profound 
Beeret.  Alas!  the  fatal  moment  arrived  when  she  was 
to  be  undeceived  in  this  her  last  hope.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Germaine  recovered  from  his  wounds  she  gave  a  splen- 
did ball,  to  which  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gen- 
try  were  invited.  She  made  it  a  point,  with  all  her 
acquaintance,  to  come  on  this  grand  night 

The  more  importance  the  Germaines  set  upon  suc- 
cess,  and  the  more  anxiety  they  betrayed,  the  more 
their  enemies  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  their  mortifica- 
tion.  All  the  young  helles,  who  had  detested  Miss 
Maude  Germaine  for  the  airs  she  used  to  give  herseif 
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at  county  assembÜes,  now  leagued  to  prevent  their  ad- 
mirers  from  accepting  her  invitation.  All  the  married 
ladieswhom  she  had  outshone  in  dress  and  equipage, 
protested  they  were  not  eqnal  to  keep  up  an  acquamt- 
ance  with  such  prodigiously  fine  people;  and  that,  for 
their  part,  they  must  make  a  rule  not  to  accept  of  such 
expensive  entertainments,  as  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  retum  them. 

Seme  persons  of  consequence  in  the  county  kept 
their  determination  in  doubt,  suffered  themselves  to  he 
besieged  daily  with  notes  and  messages,  and  hopes 
that  their  imaginary  cough s,  head-aches,  and  influeuzas, 
were  better,  and  that  they  would  find  themselves  able 
to  venture  out  on  the  15th.  When  the  coughs,  head- 
aches,  and  influenzas,  could  hold  out  no  longer,  these 
ingenious  tormentors  devised  new  pretexts  for  suppos- 
ing  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  themselves  the  honour 
of  accepting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Germaine's  obliging  invita- 
tion on  the  15th.  Some  had  recourse  to  the  roads, 
and  others  to  the  moon. 

Mrs.  Germaine,  whose  pride  was  now  compelled  to 
make  all  manner  of  concessions,  changed  her  night 
from  the  15th  to  the  20th,  to  insure  a  ftill  moon  to 
those  timorous  damsels  whom  she  had  known  to  go 
home  nine  miles  from  a  ball  the  darkest  night  imagin- 
able,  without  scruple  or  complaint.  Mr.  Germaine,  at 
bis  own  expense,  mended  some  spots  in  the  roads, 
which  were  obstacles  to  the  delicacy  of  other  travellers; 
and  when  all  this  was  accompHshed,  the  haughty 
leaders  of  the  county  fashions  condescended  to  promise 
they  would  do  themselves  the  pleasure  to  wait  upon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Germaine  on  the  20th. 

Their  cards  of  acceptation  were  shown  with  tiiumph 
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}j  the  Germaines;  but  it  was  a  triumph  of  short  dura- 
ion.  With  all  the  refinement  of  cruelty,  they  gave 
lopes  which  they  never  meant  to  fulfil.  On  the  mörn- 
Dg,  noon,  and  night,  of  the  20th,  notes  poured  in  with 
Lpologies,  or  rather  with  excuses,  for  not  keeping  their 
ingagements.  Scarcely  one  was  bnrnt,  before  another 
iirived.  Mrs.  Germaine  could  not  command  her  tem- 
»er;  and  she  did  not  spare  her  husband  in  this  trying 
Qoment. 

The  arrival  of  some  Company  for  the  ball  inter- 
upted  a  warm  dispute  between  the  happy  pair.  The 
►all  was  very  thinly  attended;  the  guests  looked  as  if 
hey  were  more  inclined  to  yawn  than  to  dance.  The 
Upper  table  was  not  half  fiUed;  and  the  profusion  with 
T^hich  it  was  laid  out  was  forlom  and  melancholy: 
very  thing  was  on  too  grand  a  scale  for  the  occasion; 
n^aths  of  flowers,  and  pyramids,  and  triumphal  arches, 
officient  for  ten  times  as  many  guests!  Even  the  most 
nconsiderate  could  not  help  comparing  the  trouble  and 
xpense  incurred  by  the  entertainment  with  the  small 
uantity  of  pleasure  it  produced.  Most  of  the  guests 
ose  from  table,  whispering  to  one  another,  as  they 
ooked  at  the  scarcely-tasted  dishes,  "What  a  waste! 
^hat  a  pity!  Poor Mrs.  Germaine!  What  a  melancholy 
ight  this  must  be  to  her!" 

The  next  day,  a  mock  heroic  epistle,  in  verse,  in 
he  character  of  Mrs.  Germaine,  to  one  of  her  noble 
elations,  giving  an  account  of  her  ball  and  disap- 
tointment,  was  handed  about,  and  innumerable  copies 
7ere  taken.  It  was  written  with  some  humour  and 
freat  ill-nature.  The  good  old  lady  who  occasioned 
he  duel,  thought  it  but  Mendly  to  show  Mrs.  Germaine 
k  copy  of  it;  and  to  beg  she  would  keep  it  out  of  her 
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husband's  way:  it  might  be  the  cause  of  another  dnel! 
Mrs.  Germaine,  in  spite  of  all  her  endeavonrs  to  con- 
ceal  her  vexation,  was  obviously  so  much  hurt  by  this 
mock  heroic  epistle,  that  the  laughers  were  encouraged 
to  proceed;  and  the  next  week  a  ballad,  entiüed, 
"The  Manufactürer  turned  Gentleman,"  was  cir- 
culated  with  the  same  injunctions  to  secresy,  and  the 
same  success.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Germaine,  perceiving 
themselves  to  be  the  objects  of  continual  enmity  and 
derision,  determined  to  leave  the  county.  G^rmaine- 
park  was  forsaken;  a  house  in  London  was  bought; 
and,  for  a  season  or  two,  our  hero  was  amused  with 
the  gaieties  of  the  town,  and  gratified  by  finding  him- 
self  actually  moving  in  that  sphere  of  life  to  which  he 
had  always  aspired.  But  he  soon  perceived  that  the 
persons  whom,  at  a  distance,  he  had  regarded  as  ob- 
jects of  admiration  and  envy,  upon  a  nearer  view  were 
capable  of  exciting  only  contempt  or  pity.  Even  in 
the  Company  of  honourable  and  right  honourable  men, 
he  was  frequently  overpowered  with  ennm;  and, 
amongst  all  the  fine  acquaintances  with  which  bis  fine 
wife  crowded  bis  fine  house,  he  looked  in  vain  for  a 
friend:  he  looked  in  vain  for  a  William  Darford. 

One  evening,  at  Ranelagh,  Charles  happened  to 
hear  the  name  of  Mr.  William  Darford  pronounced  by 
a  lady  who  was  Walking  behind  him :  he  turned  eagerly 
to  look  at  her;  but,  though  he  had  a  confused  recol- 
lection  of  having  seen  her  face  before,  he  could  not 
remember  when  or  where  he  had  met  with  her.  He 
feit  a  wish  to  speak  to  her,  that  he  might  hear  some- 
thing  of  those  friends  whom  he  had  neglected,  but  not 
forgotten.  He  was  not,  however,  acquainted  with  any 
of  the  persons  with  whom  she  was  Walking,   and  was 
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obliged  to  give  up  his  purpose.  Wlien  she  left  the 
room,  he  foUowed  her,  in  hopes  of  learning,  from  her 
servants,  who  she  was;  but  she  had  no  servants — no 
carriage ! 

Mrs.  Germaine,  who  clearly  inferred  she  was  a 
person  of  no  consequence,  besought  her  husband  not 
to  make  any  further  inquiries.  "I  beg,  Mr.  Germaine, 
you  will  not  gratify  your  cnriosity  about  the  Darfords 
at  my  expense.  I  shall  have  a  whole  tribe  of  vulgär 
people  upon  my  hands,  if  you  do  not  take  care.  The 
Darfords,  you  know,  are  quite  out  of  our  line  of  life; 
especially  in  town." 

This  remonstrance  had  a  momentary  effect  upon 
Mr.  Germaine's  vanity;  but  a  few  days  afterwards-  he 
met  the  same  lady  in  the  park,  attended  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Darford's  old  servant.  Regardless  of  his  lady's 
representations,  he  foUowed  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
heart,  and  eagerly  stopped  the  man  to  inquire  after  his 
fnends  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  The  servant, 
who  was  pleased  to  see  that  Charles  was  not  grown 
quite  so  much  a  fine  gentleman  as  to  forget  all  his 
friends  in  the  country,  became  very  communicative; 
he  told  Mr.  Germaine  that  the  lady,  whom  he  was  at- 
tending,  was  a  Miss  Locke,  govemess  to  Mr.  William 
Darford's  children;  and  that  she  was  now  come  to 
town  to  spend  a  few  days  with  a  relation,  who  had 
been  very  anxious  to  see  her.  This  relation  was  not 
either  rieh  or  genteel;  and  though  our  hero  used  every 
persuasion  to  prevail  upon  his  lady  to  show  Miss  Locke 
some  civility  whilst  she  was  in  town,  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed.  Mrs.  Germaine  repeated  her  former  phrase, 
again  and  again,   "The  Darfords  are  quite  out  of  our 
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line  of  life;"   and  this  was  the  only  reason  she  wotdd 
give. 

Charles  was  disgusted  by  the  obstinacy  of  his  wife*8 
pride,  and  indulged  his  better  feelings  by  going  fre- 
quently  to  visit  Miss  Locke.  She  stayed,  however,  but 
a  fortnight  in  town;  and  the  idea  of  his  friends,  which 
had  been  strongly  recalled  by  his  conversations  with 
her,  gradually  faded  away.  He  continued  the  course 
of  life  into  which  he  had  been  forced,  rather  from  in- 
ability  to  stop  than  from  inclination  to  proceed.  Their 
winters  were  spent  in  dissipation  in  town;  their  Sum- 
mers wasted  at  watering-places,  or  in  visits  to  fine  re- 
lations,  who  were  tired  of  their  Company,  and  who 
took  but  little  pains  to  conceal  this  sentiment.  These 
who  do  not  live  happily  at  home  can  seldom  contrive 
to  live  respectably  abroad.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Germaine 
could  not  purchase  esteem,  and  never  earned  it  from 
the  World  or  from  one  another.  Their  mutual  con- 
tempt  increased  every  day.  Only  those  who  have 
lived  with  bosom  friends  whom  they  despise  can  ftdly 
comprehend  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  evil. 

We  spare  our  readers  the  painful  detail  of  domestic 
grievances  and  the  petty  mortifications  of  vanity:  from 
the  specimens  we  have  already  given  they  may  form 
some  idea,  but  certainly  not  a  competent  one,  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  ill-matched  pair  continued  to  live 
together  for  twelve  long  years.  Twelve  long  years! 
The  Imagination  cannot  distinctly  represent  such  a 
period  of  domestic  suffering;  though,  to  the  fancy  of 
lovers,  the  etemal  felicity  to  be  ensured  by  their  union 
is  an  idea  perfectly  familiär  and  intelligible.  Perhaps, 
if  we  could  bring  our  minds  to  dwöll  more  upön  Äe 
hours,  and  less  upon  the  years  of  existence,  we  shonld 
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lake  fewer  erroneous  judgments.  Onr  liero  and  heroine 
rould  never  have  chained  themselves  together  for  life, 
:  they  could  have  formed  an  adequate  picture  of  the 
onrs  contained  in  the  ftverlasting  period  of  twelve 
ears  of  wrangling.  During  this  time,  scarcely  an 
our,  certainly  not  a  day,  passed  in  which  they  did 
lOt,  directly  or  indirectly,  reproach  one  another;  and 
acitly  form,  or  explicitly  express,  the  wish  that  they 
lad  never  been  joined  in  holy  wedlock. 

They,  however,  had  a  family.  Children  are  either 
he  surest  bonds  of  union  between  parents,  or  the  most 
angerous  causes  of  discord.  If  parents  agree  in  opinion 
s  to  the  management  of  their  children,  they  must  be 
.  continually  increasing  source  of  pleasure;  but  where 
he  father  counteracts  the  mother,  and  the  mother  the 
atber — where  the  children  cannot  obey  or  caress  either 
>f  their  parents  without  displeasing  the  other,  what  can 
hey  become  but  wretched  little  hypocrites,  or  detest- 
•ble  little  tyrants? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Germaine  had  two  children,  a  boy 
ind  a  girl.  From  the  moment  of  their  birth,  they  be- 
same subjects  of  altercation  and  jealousy.  The  nurses 
vere  obliged  to  decide  whether  the  infants  were  most 
ike  the  father  or  the  mother:  two  nurses  lost  their 
>laces,  by  giving  what  was,  in  Mr.  Germaine's  opinion, 
in  erroneous  decision  upon  this  important  question. 
livery  stranger  who  came  to  pay  a  visit  was  obliged 
o  submit  to  a  course  of  interrogations  on  this  subject; 
tnd  afterwards,  to  their  utter  confusion,  saw  biting  of 
ips,  and  tossing  of  heads,  either  on  the  patemal  or 
natemal  sides.  At  last,  it  was  established  that  Miss 
iCaude  was  the  most  like  her  mamma,  and  master 
ISiarlea  the  most  like  bis  papa.  Miss  Maude,  of  course, 
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became  the  faultless  darling  of  her  motlier,  and  master 
Charles  the  mutinous  favourite  of  his  father..  A  com- 
parison  between  their  features,  gestures,  and  manners, 
was  daily  instituted,  and  always  ended  in  words  of 
scom,  from  one  party  or  the  other.  Even  whilst  they 
were  pampering  these  children  with  sweetmeats,  or  in- 
flaming  them  with  wine,  the  parents  had  always  the 
same  mean  and  selfish  views.  The  mother,  before  she 
would  let  her  Maude  taste  the  sweetmeats,  insisted 
npon  the  child^s  lisping  out  that  she  loved  mamma 
best;  and  before  the  little  Charles  was  permitted  to 
carry  the  bumper  of  wine  to  his  Ups,  he  was  compelled 
to  say  he  loved  papa  best.  In  all  their  childish  quar- 
reis, Mande  ran  roaring  to  her  mamma,  and  Charles 
sneaked  up  to  his  papa. 

As  the  interests  of  the  children  were  so  deeply 
concemed  in  the  question,  it  was  quickly  discov^ed 
who  ruled  in  the  house  with  the  strongest  band.  Mr. 
Germaine's  influence  over  his  son  diminished,  as  soon 
as  the  boy  was  clearly  convinced  that  his  sister,  hj 
adhering  to  her  mamma,  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  the 
good  things.  He  was  wearied  out  by  the  incessant 
rebuffs  of  the  nursery-maids,  who  were  all  in  their 
lady's  interests;  and  he  endeavoured  to  find  grace  in 
their  sight,  by  recanting  all  the  declarations  he  had 
made  in  his  father's  favour.  "I  don't  like  papa  best 
now:  I  love  mamma  best  to-day." 

"Yes,  master,  but  you  must  love  mamma  best  every 
day,  or  it  won't  do,  I  promise  you." 

By  such  a  course  of  nursery  precepts,  these  un- 
fortunate  children  were  taught  equivocation,  falsehood, 
envy,  jealousy,  and  every  fault  of  temper  which  could 
render  them  insupportable  to  themselves,  and  odious  to 
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otliers.  Those  who  have  lived  in  the  house  with  spoiled 
cfaildren  must  have  a  lively  recoUection  of  the  degree 
of  torment  they  can  inflict  upon  all  who  are  within 
sight  or  hearing.  These  domestic  plagues  became  more 
and  more  obnoxious;  and  Mrs.  Grermaine,  in  the  bitter- 
ness  of  her  heart,  was  heard  to  protest  she  wished  she 
had  never  had  a  child!  Children  were  pretty  things  at 
three  years  old,  but  began  to  be  great  plagues  at  six, 
and  were  quite  intolerable  at  ten. 

Schools,  and  tutors,  and  governesses,  were  tried 
without  number;  but  those  capricious  changes  served 
only  to  render  the  pupils  still  more  unmanageable.  At 
length  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Germaine's  children  became  so 
notoriously  troublesome,  that  every  body  dreaded  the 
sight  of  them. 

One  Summer,  when  Mrs.  Germaine  was  just  setting 
out  on  a  Visit  to  my  Lady  Mary  Crawley,  when  the 
carriage  was  actually  at  the  door,  and  the  trunks  tied 
on,  an  express  arrived  from  her  ladyship  with  a  letter, 
stipulating  that  neither  Miss  Maude  nor  Master  Charles 
should  be  of  the  party.  Lady  Mary  declared  she  had 
suffered  so  much  from  their  noise,  quarrelling,  and  re- 
fractory  tempers  when  they  were  with  her  the  pre- 
ceding  summer,  that  she  could  not  undergo  such  a 
trial  again;  that  their  mother's  nerves  might  support 
such  things,  but  that  hers  really  could  not:  besides, 
she  could  not,  in  justice  and  politeness  to  the  other 
Mends  who  were  to  be  in  her  house,  suffer  them  to  be 
exposed  to  such  torments.  Lady  Mary  Crawley  did 
not  give  herseif  any  trouble  to  soften  her  expressions, 
becaase  she  would  have  been  really  glad  if  they  had 
given  offence ,  and  if  Mrs.  Germaine  had  resented  her 
conduct,  by  declining  to  pay  that  annual  visit  which 
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was  now  become,  in  the  worst  sense  of  tlie  word,  Visit- 
ation. To  what  meanness  proud  people  are  oftea 
forced  to  submit!  Eatber  than  break  her  resolution 
never  to  spend  another  snmmer  at  her  own  country 
seat,  Mrs.  Gtermaine  submitted  to  all  the  hatightiness 
of  her  Leicestershire  relations,  and  continned  ab- 
solutely  to  force  upon  them  visits  which  she  knew  to 
be  unwelcome. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  about  her  children!  The 
first  thing,  of  course,  was  to  reproach  her  hnsband. 
"  You  see,  Mr.  Germaine,  the  effect  of  the  pretty  educa- 
tion  you  have  given  that  boy  of  yours.  I  am  snre,  if 
he  had  not  gone  with  us  last  summer  into  !Leiceste^ 
shire,  my  Maude  would  not  have  been  in  the  least 
troublesome  to  Lady  Mary." 

"On  the  contrary,  my  dear,  I  have  heard  Lady 
Mary  herseif  say,  twenty  times,  that  Charles  was  the 
best  of  the  two;  and  I  am  persuaded,  if  Maude  had 
been  away,  the  boy  would  have  become  quite  a 
favourite." 

"There  you  are  utterly  mistaken,  I  can  assure  you, 
my  *dear;  for  you  know  you  are  no  great  favourite  of 
Lady  Mary's  yourself;  and  I  have  often  heard  her  say 
that  Charles  is  your  image." 

"It  is  very  extraordinary  that  all  your  great  rela- 
tions show  US  so  little  civility,  my  dear.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  much  regard  for  you." 

"They  have  regard  enough  for  me,  and  showed  it 
formerly;  but  of  late,  to  be  sure,  I  confess,  things  are 
altered.  They  never  have  been  so  cordial  since  my 
marriage,  and,  all  things  considered,  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  blame  them." 

Mr.  Germaine  bowed,  by  way  of  thanking  his  lady 
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for  this  compliment.  She  besought  him  not  to  bow  so 
like  a  man  behind  a  counter,  if  he  conld  possibly  help 
it.  He  replied,  it  became  him  to  submit  to  be  schooled 
by  a  wife,  who  was  often  taken  for  bis  mother.  At 
length,  when  every  species  of  reproach,  mental  and 
personal,  which  conjugal  antipathy  could  suggest,  had 
been  exhausted,  the  orators  recurred  to  the  bnsiness  of 
the  day,  and  to  the  question,  "What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  children  whilst  we  are  at  Lady  Mary  Crawley's?" 


CHAPTER  IL 

In  this  embarrassment  we  must  leave  the  Germaines 
for  the  present,  and  refresh  ourselves  with  a  look  at  a 
happy  circle — the  family  of  Mr.  Darford,  where  there 
is  no  discordance  of  opinions,  of  tastes,  or  of  tempers; 
none  of  those  evils  which  arise  sometimes  from  the 
disappointment  and  sometimes  &om  the  gratification  of 
vanity  and  pride. 

Mr.  Darfbrd  succeeded  beyond  bis  most  sanguine 
expectations  in  the  management  of  bis  business.  Wealth 
ponred  in  upon  him;  but  he  considered  wealth,  like  a 
true  philosopher,  only  as  one  of  the  means  of  happiness: 
he  did  not  become  prodigal  or  avaricious;  neither  did 
he  ever  feel  the  slightest  ambition  to  quit  bis  own 
Station  in  Society.  He  never  attempted  to  purchase 
from  people  of  snperior  rank  admission  into  their  circles, 
by  giving  luxurious  and  ostentatious  entertainments. 
He  possessed  a  sturdy  sense  of  bis  own  value,  and  com- 
manded  a  species  of  respect  very  different  from  that 
which  is  paid  to  the  laced  livery  or  the  vamished 
eqoipage. 

Populär  Tales,  IL  6 
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The  firumess  of  liis  character  was,  however,  free 
from  all  severity:  he  knew  how  to  pardon  in  othersthe 
weakness  and  follies  from  whicli  he  was  himself  ei- 
empt.  Though  his  cousin  was  of  such  a  different  ch«t- 
acter,  and  though,  since  his  mamage,  Mr.  Germaine 
liad  neglected  his  old  friends,  William  feit  more  com- 
passion  for  his  unhappiness  than  resentment  for  bis 
iaults.  In  the  midst  of  his  own  family,  William  would 
often  say,  "I  wish  poor  Charles  may  ever  be  as  happy 
as  we  are!"  Frequently,  in  his  letters  to  London  cor- 
respondents,  he  desired  them  to  inquire,  privately,  how 
Mr.  Germaine  went  on.' 

For  some  time  he  heard  of  nothing  but  his  extra- 
vagance,  and  of  the  entertainments  given  to  the  fine 
World  by  Mrs.  Germaine;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  his  correspondents  hinted  that  Mr.  Germaine  be- 
gan  to  be  distressed  for  money,  and  that  this  was  a 
socret  which  had  been  scrupulously  kept  from  his  lady, 
as  scrupulously  as  slie  concealed  from  him  her  losses 
at  play.  Mr.  Darford  also  learned  from  a  correspon- 
dent  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  one  of  Mrs. 
Germaine' s  friends,  that  this  lady  lived  upon  very  bad 
terms  with  her  husband;  and  that  her  children  were 
terribly  spoiled  by  the  wretched  educalion  they  re- 
ceived. 

These  accounts  gave  William  sincere  concern:  far 
from  triumphing  in  the  accomplishing  of  his  prophecies, 
he  never  once  recalled  them  to  the  memory  even  of 
his  own  family,  all  his  thoughts  were  intent  upon  sav- 
ing  his  friend  from  future  pain. 

One  day,  as  he  was  sittiug  with  his  family  round 
tlieir  cheerfnl  tea-table,  his  youngest  boy,  who  had 
climbed  upon  his  knees,  exclaimed,  "Papa!  what  makes 
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ou  SO  very  grave  to-night?     You  are  not  at  all  like 
ourself!     What  can  make  you  sorry?" 

"My  dear  little  boy,"  said  bis  fatlier,  "I  was  think- 
ig  o£  a  letter  I  received  to-day  from  London." 

"I  wish  those  letters  would  never  come,  for  they 
Lways  make  youlooksad,  and  make  you  sigk!  Mamma, 
-^hy  do  you  not  desire  the  servants  not  to  bring  papa 
ny  more  sucb  letters?  Wbat  did  tbis  letter  say  to 
ou,  papa,  to  make  you  so  grave?" 

"My  dear,"  seid  bis  fatber,  smiling  at  tbe  cbild's 
implicity,  "tbis  letter  told  me  tbat  your  little  cousin 
!haj*les  is  not  quite  so  good  a  boy  as  you  are." 

"Tben,  papa,  I  will  teil  you  wbat  to  do:  send  our 
[iss  Locke  to  cousin  Cbarles,  and  sbe  will  soon  make 
im  very  good." 

"I  dare  say  sbe  would,"  replied  tbe  fatber,  laugb- 
ig:  "but,  my  dear  boy,  I  cannot  send  Miss  Locke; 
nd  I  am  afraid  sbe  would  not  like  to  go:  besides,  we 
tiould  be  ratber  sorry  to  part  witb  ber." 

"Tben,  papa,  suppose  you  were  to  send  for  my 
ousin;  and  Miss  Locke  could  take  care  of  bim  bere, 
itbout  leaving  us?" 

"Could  take  care  of  bim — true;  but  would  sbe?  If 
ou  can  prevail  upon  ber  to  do  so,  I  will  send  for  your 
ousin." 

Tbe  proposal,  tbougb  playfully  made,  was  seriously 
ccepted  by  Miss  Locke:  and  tbe  more  willingly,  as 
be  remembered,  witb  gratitude,  tbe  attention  Mr.  Ger- 
laine  bad  paid  to  ber  some  years  before,  wben  witb 
cor  relations  in  London. 

Mr.  Darford  wrote  immediately,  to  invite  bis  cousin^s 
bildren  to  bis  bouse;  and  tbe  invitation  was  most 
ladly  accepted,  for  it  was  received  tbe  very  day  wben 

6* 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Germaine  were  so  much  embarrassed  by 
Lady  Mary  Crawley's  absolute  refusal  to  admit  these 
cbildren  into  ber  bouse.  Mrs.  Germaine  was  not  too 
proud  to  accept  of  favours  from  tbose  wbom  sbe  bad 
treated  as  beneatb  ber  acquaintance,  "qnite  out  of  ber 
line  of  life!"  Sbe  despatcbed  ber  cbildren  directly  to 
Mr.  Darford^s;  and  Miss  Locke  nndertook  tbe  care  of 
tbem.  It  was  not  an  easy  or  agreeable  task;  but  sbe 
bad  great  obligations  to  Mrs.  Darford,  and  was  rejoiced 
at  finding  an  opportunity  of  sbowing  ber  gratitnde. 

Miss  Locke  was  tbe  young  woman  wbose  painting 
of  an  iris  bad  been  admired  by  Cbarles  and  by  Miss 
Maude  Germaine  wben  tbey  visited  tbe  cbina  works, 
tbirteen  or  fourteen  years  before  tbis  time.  Sbe  was 
at  tbat  period  very  ill,  and  in  great  distress:  her  fatber 
bad  been  a  bankrupt,  and  to  eam  bread  for  berself 
and  ber  sisters  sbe  was  obliged  to  work  barder  tban 
ber  bealtb  and  strengtb  allowed.  Probably  sbe  would 
bave  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  ber  exertions,  if  sbe  bad  not 
been  saved  by  tbe  bumanity  of  Mr.  Darford;  and,  for- 
tunately  for  bim,  be  was  married  to  a  woman  who 
sympatbized  in  all  bis  generous  feelings,  and  who 
assisted  bim  in  every  benevolent  action. 

Mrs.  Darford,  after  making  sufficient  inquiries  as 
to  tbe  trutb  of  tbe  story,  and  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  girl, 
was  so  mucb  pleased  witb  all  sbe  beard  of  ber  merit, 
and  so  mucb  toucbed  by  ber  misfortunes,  tbat  sbe  took 
Miss  Locke  into  ber  family  to  teacb  ber  daugbters  to 
draw.  Sbe  well  knew  tbat  a  sense  of  dependence  is 
one  of  tbe  greatest  evils;  and  sbe  was  careful  to  relieve 
tbe  person  wbom  sbe  obliged  from  tbis  painful  feeling, 
by  giving  ber  an  opportunity  of  being  daily  useful  to 
ber  benefactress.  Miss  Locke  soon  recovered  ber  bealtb: 
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slie  perceived  she  might  be  serviceable  in  teaching  the 
children  of  the  family  many  things  besides  drawing; 
and,  with  unremitting  perseverance,  she  informed  her 
own  mind,  that  she  might  be  able  to  instruct  her  pupils. 
Year  after  year  she  pursued  this  plan;  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  happy  family  in 
whicb  she  lived. 

But  though  Miss  Locke  was  a  woman  of  great 
abilities,  she  had  not  the  magical  powers  attributed  to 
some  characters  in  romance;  she  could  not  instantane- 
ously  produce  a  total  reformation  of  manners.  The 
habits  of  spoiled  children  are  not  to  be  changed  by  the 
most  skilful  preceptress,  without  the  aid  of  time.  Miss 
Maude  Germaine  and  her  brother  had  tempers  which 
tiied  Miss  Locke's  patience  to  the  utmost;  but,  gradually, 
she  acquired  some  influence  over  these  wayward  spirits. 
She  endeavoured  with  her  utmost  skiU  to  eradicate  the 
jealonsy  which  had  been  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the 
brother  and  sister.  They  found  that  they  were  now 
treated  with  strict  impartiality,  and  they  began  to  live 
together  more  peaceably. 

Time  was  willingly  allowed  to  Miss  Locke  by  their 
parents,  who  were  glad  to  be  disencumbered  of  their 
children.  Eighteen  months  passed  away,  and  no  news 
were  heard  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Germaine,  except  that  they 
continued  the  same  extravagant,  dissipated  course  of 
life,  and  that  they  began  to  be  much  embarrassed  in 
their  circumstances.  At  last  Mr.  Darford  received  a 
letter  which  informed  him  that  an  execution  was  laid 
on  Mr.  Germaine's  fine  house  in  town-,  and  that  he  and 
his  family  were  all  in  the  greatest  distress  and  afflic- 
tion. 

William  hastened  immediately  to  London.   He  was 
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denied  admittance  at  Mr.  Germaine^s:  tbe  porter,  with 
an  air  of  mystery,  said  that  his  master  was  ill,  and  did 
not  choose  to  aee  any  body.  William,  however,  forced 
his  way  up  stairs. 

Charles,   at  the  sight  of  him,  stepped  back,  ex- 
claiming,  "May  I  believe  my  eyes?     William?     Is  it 

you?" 

"Yes,  it  is  William;  your  old  friend  William,"  said 
Mr.  Darford,  embracing  bim  affectionately.  Pride  and 
sbame  struggled  in  the  mind  of  Charles;  and,  toming 
aside  to  repress  the  tears,  whicb  in  tbe  first  instance  of 
emotion  had  started  into  his  eyes,  he  went  to  the  farthest 
end  of  the  room  for  an  arm-chair  for  bis  cousin,  placed 
it  with  awkward  ceremony,  and  said,  "Won't  you  be 
seated,  consin  Darford?  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Germaine  and 
I  are  much  indebted  to  you  and  Mrs.  Darford,  for  your 
goodness  to  our  children.  I  was  just  thinking  of  writ- 
ing  to  you  about  them; — but  we  are  in  sad  eonfasion 
here,  just  at  this  moment.  I  am  quite  ashamed — ^I  did 
not  expect — Why  did  you  never  honour  us  with  a 
Visit  before?  T  am  sure  you  could  not  possibly  have 
hit  upon  a  more  unlucky  moment  for  a  visit — for  you^ 
seif,  I  mean." 

"If  it  proves  lucky  to  you,  ray  dear  Charles,"  re- 
plied  William  mildly,  "I  shall  think  it  the  most  for- 
tunate  moment  I  could  possibly  have  chosen." 

Vanquished  by  the  tone  of  this  reply,  our  hero 
burst  into  tears:  he  squeezed  his  friend's  band,  but 
could  not  speak.  Recovering  himself ,  after  a  few 
minutes,  he  said,  "You  are  too  good,  cousin  William, 
and  alwayswere!  I  thought  you  called  in  by  accident; 
I  had  no  supposition  that  you  came  on  purpose  to  assist 
me  in  this  moment  of  distress — embarrassment,  I  ought 
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to  say;  for,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  mere  temporary  em- 
barrassment/' 

"I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  it.  But,  speak  to  me 
freely,  Charles:  do  not  conceal  the  real  state  of  yonr 
affairs  from  your  best  friend.  What  tendency  could 
this  have  but  to  plunge  you  into  irretrievable  ruin?" 

Charles  paused  for  a  minnte.  "The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  my  dear  William,"  continued  he,  "that  there 
are  circumstances  in  this  business  which  I  should  be 
sorry  reached  Mrs.  Germaine's  ear,  or  any  of  her  cursed 
proud  relations;  for  if  once  they  heard  of  it,  I  should 
have  no  peace  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Indeed,  as  to 
peace,  I  cannot  boast  of  much  as  it  is;  but  it  might  be 
worse,  much  worse,  if  the  whole  truth  came  out.  To 
you,  however,  I  can  trust  it;  though  in  your  line  of 
life,  it  would  be  counted  a  shocking  thing:  but  still  you 
are  so  indulgent " 

William  listened  without  being  able  to  guess  where 
this  preamble  would  end. 

"In  the  first  place,"  continued  Charles,  "you  know 
— Mrs.  Germaine  is  almost  ten  years  older  than  I 
am." 

"Six  years,  I  thought  you  formerly  told  me?" 

"I  heg  your  pardon,  ten — ten — within  a  few  montlis. 
If  I  Said  six,  it  was  before  our  marriage,  when  I  knew 
no  better.  She  owns  to  seven:  her  own  relations  say 
eight;  her  nurse  said  nine;  and  I  say  ten." 

"Well,  ten  let  it  be,  since  you  will  have  it  so." 

"I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  it  otherwise,  I 
promise  you,  if  I  could:  for  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to 
a  man  like  me,  to  be  qutzzed  by  half  the  young  men  of 
fashion  in  town,  for  having  married  a  woman  old  enough 
to  be  my  mother." 
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"Not  quite  old  enough  to  be  your  mother,"  said 
his  Cousin,  in  a  conciliatory  tone;  "tliese  young  men 
of  fashion  are  not  the  best  calculators.  Mrs.  G^rmjdne 
could  not  well  have  been  your  mother,  since  at  the 
worst,  by  your  own  account,  there  is  only  ten  years 
difference  between  you." 

"Oh,  but  that  is  not  all;  for,  what  is  still  worse, 
Mrs.  Germaine,  thanks  to  the  raking  hours  she  keeps, 
and  gaming  and  fretting,  looks  füll  ten  years  older 
than  she  is:  so  that  you  see,  in  fact,  there  are  twenty 
years  between  us." 

"I  do  not  see  it,  indeed,"  replied  William,  smiling; 
"but  I  am  bound  to  belle ve  what  you  assert.  Let  me 
ask  you,  to  what  does  this  discussion,  conceming  poor 
Mrs.  Germaine's  age,  tend?" 

"To  justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse,  poor  Mr.  Germaine 
for  keeping  a  mistress,  who  is  something  younger,  some- 
thing  prettier,  and,  above  all,  something  more  good- 
humoured,  than  his  wife." 

"Perhaps  the  wife  would  be  as  good-humoured  as 
the  mistress,  if  she  were  as  happy  in  possessing  her 
husband's  affections." 

"Affections !  Oh,  Lord !  Affections  are  out  of  the 
question.  Mrs.  Germaine  does  not  care  a  straw  about 
my  affections." 

"And  yet  you  dread  that  she  should  have  the  least 
hint  of  your  having  a  mistress." 

"Of  course.  You  don't  see  my  jet.  You  don't  con- 
sider  what  a  devil  of  a  handle  that  would  give  her 
against  me.  She  has  no  more  love  for  me  than  this 
table;  but  she  is  jealous  beyond  all  credibility,  and  she 
knows  right  well  how  to  tum  her  jealousy  to  account 
She  would  go  caballing  amongst  her  tribes  of  relations, 
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and  get  all  the  women  and  all  the  world  on  her  side, 
with  this  hue  and  cry  of  a  mistress;  and  then  I  should 
be  branded  as  the  worst  husband  upon  earth.  Tliat 
indeed  I  should  laugh  at,  because  all  the  young  men 
In  town  would  keep  me  in  countenance;  but  Mrs.  Ger- 
JJaaine  would  rummage  out  the  history  of  the  sums  of 
iiaoney  I  have  given  this  girl,  and  then  would  set  those 
^gainst  her  play-debts,  and  I  should  have  no  more 
bold  over  her;  for,  you  know,  if  I  should  begin  to  re- 
Proach  her  with  the  one,  she  would  recriminate.  She 
ifi  a  devil  of  a  band  at  that  work!  Neither  you  nor 
^y  man  on  earth,  except  myself,  can  form  any  idea 
of  the  temper  of  Mrs.  Germaine!     She  is — to  you,  my 

dear  friend,  I  may  have  the  relief  of  saying  so — she 

is,  without  exception,  the  most  proud,  peevish,  selfish, 

tmreasonable,  extravagant,  tyrannical,  unfeeling  woman 

in  Christendom!" 

"In  Christendom!   Oh,  you  exaggerate,  Charles!" 
"Exaggerate!     Upon  my  soul,  I  do  not:  she  is  all 

I  have  Said,  and  more." 

"More!     Impossible.     Come,   I  see  how  it  is-,  she 

lias   been  unlucky  at  the  card-table;   you  are   angry; 

and  therefore  you  speak,   as  angry  people  always  do,* 

^orse  than  you  think." 

"No,  not  at  all,  I  promise  you.    I  am  as  perfectly, 

cool  as  you  are.     You  do  not  know  Mrs.  Germaine  as 

well  as  I  do." 

"But  I  know  that  she  is  much  to  be  pitied,   if  her 

hasband  has  a  worse   opinion  of  her  than  any  body 

eise  expresses." 

"That  is  precisely  because  I  am  her  husband,  and 

know  her  better  than  other  people  do.     Will  not  you 

*  Swift. 
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give  me  leave  to  be  the  best  judge  in  what  relates  to 
my  own  wife?  I  never,  indeed,  expected  to  hear  yon, 
•of  all  people  upon  earth,  cousin  William,  undertake 
her  defence.  I  think  I  remember  that  she  was  no 
great  favourite  of  yours  before  I  mamed,  and  you  dis- 
suaded  me  as  mucb  as  possible  from  the  match:  yet 
now  you  are  quite  become  her  advocate,  and  take  her 
part  to'my  face  against  me." 

"It  is  not  taking  her  part  against  you,  my  dear 
Charles,"  replied  bis  cousin,  "to  endeavour  to  make 
you  better  satisfied  with  your  wife.  I  am  not  so  ob- 
stinate in  self-opinion  as  to  wish,  at  the  expense  of 
your  domestic  happiness,  to  prove  that  I  was  right  in 
dissuading  you  from  the  match;  on  the  contrary,  I 
would  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  the  best  of  it;  and 
80  should  you." 

"Ah,  cousin  William,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  talk  of 
making  the  best  of  a  bad  match;  you  who  are  married 
to  one  of  the  best  tempered  women  alive!  I  wish  you 
were  to  live  with  Mrs.  Germaine  for  one  month." 

William  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  "I  cannot  joio 
in  that  wish." 

"Besides,"  continued  Charles,  "if  I  were  to  open 
my  whole  heart  to  you,  you  would  pity  me  on  anothei 
account.  My  wife  is  not  my  only  plague :  my  mistresf 
is  almost  as  great  a  torment  as  my  wife." 

"What!  this  mistress  of  whom  you  are  so  fond?" 

"Ay!  there  is  the  curse!  I  cannot  help  being  fonc 
of  her:  and  that  she  knows,  and  plays  me  off  as  slu 
pleases.  But  I  believe  the  little  jilt  loves  me  all  th( 
time:  because  she  has  offers  enough,  and  from  men  o 
the  first  fasliion,  if  she  would  Icave  me.  She  is  certainlj 
a  good  girl;  but  then  so  passionate!" 
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"I  thougbt  you  told  me  she  was  good-humoured," 
itermpted  his  consin. 

"Well,  so  she  is,  at  times,  the  best  humoured 
reatare  in  natore;  and  then  she  is  charming:  bnt 
'hen  she  falls  into  a  passion,  she  is  a  little  fury!  ab- 
>lutely  a  little  devil!  There  is  nothing  she  would 
ot  do.  Now,  do  you  know,  all  this  terrible  business, 
lis  execution  against  me,  is  her  doing?" 

"A  singalar  proof  of  love!"  said  Mr.  William  Dar- 
3rd. 

"  Oh,  the  fool  loves  me,  notwithstanding;  I  must  do 
er  that  justice:  but  she  is  quite  a  child.  I  put  her 
ato  a  passion,  by  going  down  to  Leicestershire  when 
he  wanted  me  to  stay  with  her  in  town.  She  told 
16  she  would  be  revenged;  but  I  could  not  believe 
he  would  go  such  lengths.  She  gave  a  note  of  mine, 
or  two  hundred  guineas,  to  her  uncle;  and  he  got  a 
nrit  Now  she  is  in  despair  about  it-,  I  saw  her  two 
lonrs  ago  all  in  tears,  and  tearing  her  hair,  because 
ler  uncle  won't  consent  to  withdraw  the  execution.  I 
.m  sure  she  is  really  and  truly  sorry;  and  would  give 
ler  eyes  to  get  me  out  of  this  scrape." 

"Whether  she  would  give  her  eyes  or  not,  I  will 
lot  pretend  to  determine;  but  it  is  piain  she  would  not 
)ay  two  hundred  guineas  *to  get  you  out  of  this 
crape.'  Now,  where  do  you  intend  to  get  the 
Qoney?" 

"Ah,  there's  the  ruh!  I  have  not  a  farthing,  tili 
>m  next  rents  come  in;  and  you  see  these  heaps  of 
)ills.  Then  the  agent,  who  manages  every  thing, 
leaven  knows  how!  at  Germaine-park,  says  tenants 
ire  breaking;  that  we  are,  I  do  not  know  how  much, 
n  his  debt,  and  that  we  must  seil;  but  that,  if  we  seil 
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in  a  hurry,  and  if  oiir  distress  be  talked  of,  we  shall 
get  nothing  for  the  land,  and  so  shall  be  mined  out- 
right.  Now,  this  all  originates  in  Mrs.  Gennaine^s 
pride  and  positiveness :  she  never  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  go  down  to  Germaine-park ,  these  ten  yean 
past,  because  some  of  the  Northamptonshire  people 
affironted  her:  so  our  affairs  have  gone  on  just  as  übe 
agent  pleases;  and  he  is  a  rascal,  I  am  convinced,  ht 
he  is  always'writing  to  say  we  are  in  his  debt  But, 
indeed,  my  dear  William,  you  are  too  good  to  take 
any  interest  in  this  history  of  my  affairs:  I  am  con- 
scious  that  I  have  not  treated  you  well." 

"Do  not  talk  of  that  now:  do  not  think  of  it, 
Charles,"  interrupted  Mr.  Darford.  "I  am  come  to 
town  on  purpose  to  be  of  all  the  Service  to  you  I  can. 
I  will  discharge  this  writ  upon  one,  and  only  upon 
one,  condition." 

"Upon  any  condition  you  please,"  cried  Charles. 
"I  will  give  you  my  bond.  I  will  give  you  security 
upon  the  Germaine  estate,  if  you  require  it." 

"I  require  no  security  5  I  require  no  bond,  Charles; 
I  require  only  a  condition  which  I  believe  to  be  ab- 
solutely  necessary  for  your  happiness.  Promise  me 
you  will  break  off  all  connexion  with  this  treacherons 
mistress  of  yours." 

" Treacherous !  No,  no!  I  assure  you,  you  mistake 
the  girl." 

"Mistake  her  or  not,  Charles,  without  arguing  the 
matter  farther,  on  this  one  point  I  must  be  peremptory; 
and,  positively,  the  only  condition  on  which  I  will  pay 
this  money  is  your  promise  never  to  see  her  again." 

Charles  hesitated.  "Upon  my  soul,"  cried  he,  "I 
believe  the  girl  will  break  her  heart.     But  then  she  is 
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)'ciirsedly  extravagant,  she  niins  me!  I  would  have 
roken  with  her  long  ago,  if  I  could  have  summoned 
p  conrage  enough.  After  all,  I  believe  it  was  more 
gibit,  idleness,  and  fashion,  than  any  thing  eise,  that 
Lade  me  go  to  see  her  so  often.  When  I  did  not 
Qow  what  to  do  with  myself ,  or  when  I  was  put  out 
P  hmnour  at  home,  I  went  to  this  girl.  Well,  let  us 
ly  no  more  about  it:  she  is  not  worth  thinking  of;  I 
Ive  her  up.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Wil- 
am,  I  wiU  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her.  I  will, 
nee  you  make  that  your  Ultimatum,  never  see  her 

"Will  you  write  to  her  then  immediately,  to  let 
Br  know  your  determination?" 

"Certainly,  immediately." 

Charles  wrote,  to  bid  adieu  to  this  mistress;  to 
hom,  by  his  own  account,  habit,-  idleness,  fashion, 
ad  the  want  of  a  happy  home,  had  attached  him;  and 
William  gave  him  a  draft  for  the  amount  of  his  debt, 
y  which  the  execution  was  taken  off. 

Mr.  Darford  seized  the  moment  when  his  cousin's 
lind  was  warmed  with  gratitude  to  say  a  few  words, 
3  litüe  in  the  form  of  ad  vice  as  possible,  in  praise  of 
c5onomy. 

"You  know,  my  dear  Charles,"  said  he,  "that  I 
m,  and  always  was,  a  very  piain  man,  in  my  way  of 
ving;  and  I  dare  say  my  ideas  will  appear  quite  ab- 
ird  to  you,  who  are  used  to  live  with  men  of  taste 
nd  fashion;  but  really  these  rooms,  this  fumiture,  and 
lis  house,  appear  to  me  fitter  for  a  nobleman  than  for 
man  of  your  fortune." 

"It  is  so.  Mrs.  Germaine  would  insist  upon  my 
iking  it.     But  I  will  part  with  it  before  next  winter. 
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I  will  advertise  it  immediately.  ^  I  will  begin  a  course 
of  economy." 

Mr.  Germaine's  projects  of  economy  were  at  this 
moment  interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  bis 
wife.  Her  eyes  flashing  with  anger,  she  walked  with 
the  proud  air  of  an  enraged  tragedy  queen  across  the 
room,  seated  herseif  upon  a  sofa,  and,  in  a  voice  which 
trembled  with  ill-suppressed  rage,  said,  "I  am  to  thank 
you,  Mr.  Germaine,  for  the  many  obUging  things  yon 
have  Said  of  me  this  last  hour!  I  have  heard  them 
all!  You  are  ander  a  mistake,  sir,  if  you  imagine  I 
have  been  hitherto  your  dupe.  You  have  never  im- 
posed  upon  me  for  a  moment.  I  have  suspected,  thu 
twelvemonth,  that  you  kept  a  mistress:  and  now  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  truth  confirmed  from  your  own  lips. 
But  I  deserve  all  that  has  happened!  I  am  jusüy 
treated!  Weak  woman,  to  marry  as  I  did!  No 
gentleman,  sir,  would  have  behaved  or  would  have 
spoken  as  you  have  done!  Could  not  you  have  been 
content  with  ruining  yourself  and  your  family,  Mr. 
Germaine,  by  your  profligate  low  tastes,  without  in- 
sulting  me  by  base  reflections  upon  my  temper,  and 
downright  falsehoods  about  my  age?  No  gentleman, 
sir,  would  have  treated  me  as  you  have  done.  I  am 
the  most  miserable  of  women!" 

Passion  choked  her  utterance,  and  she  feil  back  in 
a  violent  fit  of  hysterics.  Mr.  William  Darford  was 
much  shocked  at  this  matrimonial  scene.  The  lady 
had  caught  hold  of  bis  arm,  in  one  of  her  convulsiva 
motions;  and  she  held  it  so  fast  that  he  could  not 
withdraw.  Charles  stood  in  silent  dismay.  His  con- 
science  smote  him;  and  though  he  could  not  love  his 
wife,  he  blamed  himself  for  having  rendered  her  "the 
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lost  miserable  of  womeu."  "Leave  her  to  me,  Charles," 
lid  Mr.  Darford,  "and  I  will  endeavour  to  set  matters 
•  rights." 

Charles  shook  his  head,  and  left  the  room.  Mrs. 
ermaine  hy  degrees  recovered  herseif;  for  a  hysteric 
b  cannot  last  for  ever.  She  cast  her  eyes  round  the 
>om,  and  exclaimed,  "He  has  done  well  to  leave  me! 
h,  that  it  were  for  ever!  Oh,  that  we  had  never  met! 
ut  may  I  ask  why  Mr.  William  Darford  is  here?  My 
ivn  servant — my  own  maid,  should  have  been  sum- 
loned  to  attend  me.  We  have  servants  still,  sir;  and, 
umbled  as  I  am,  I  see  no  necessity  for  submitting  to 
ave  cool  spectators  of  our  family  distresses  and  family 
aarrels." 

"Believe  me,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Darford,  "I  am 
ot  a  cool  spectator  of  either.  I  do  not  wish  to  recal 
isagreeable  things,  but  to  obtain  the  right  of  speaking 
)  you  of  your  affairs  as  a  friend.  Permit  me  to  re- 
lind  you  that,  when  I  could  not  guess  you  heard  me, 
defended  your  interests." 

"Really,  sir,  you  spoke  so  low  that  I  did  not 
istinctly  hear  what  you  said;  and  my  feelings  were 
3  much  hurt,  by  all  I  heard  from  Mr.  Germaine,  who 
poke  loud  enough,  that  I  attended  to  notting  eise.  Upon 
Bcollection,  I  do,  however,  remember  you  made  some 
flFer  to  get  Mr.  Germaine  out  of  his  present  embarrass- 
lents,  upon  condition  that  he  would  break  oflP  all  con- 
exion  with  this  girl,  whom  nobody  knows;  or  rather 
'hom  every  body  knows  too  well." 

"And  was  not  this  offer  of  mine  some  proof,  Mrs. 
rermaine,  that  I  wish  your  happiness?" 

"Why,  really,  Mr.  Darford,  having  lived  in  the 
'orld  as  I  have  done  from  my  childhood,  I  am  not  apt 
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to  expect  much  friendship  from  any  one,  especially 
from  people  in  the  habits  of  calculation;  and  I  have 
been  so  mucli  deceived  where  I  have  nnguardedly 
trusted  to  the  friendship  and  love  of  a  man  brought  up 
in  that  sort  of  way ,  that  you  must  forgive  me  if  I 
could  not  bring  my  mind  to  think  you  had  any  con- 
cern  for  my  happiness  in  the  offer  you  made.  I  did 
indeed  suppose  it  would  be  a  mortifying  circumstance 
to  you,  to  see  your  cousin  quite  ruined  by  this  infam- 
ous  creature.  I  say,  I  did  imagine  you  would  be 
shocked  at  seeing  your  cousin  sent  to  jail.  .  That,  yon 
know,  is  a  thing  discreditable  to  a  whole  family,  ik  it 
be  of  what  sort  it  may.  From  your  kindness  to  our 
children,  I  see  you  consider  us  as  relations.  Eveiy 
human  being,  I  do  suppose,  has  some  family  pride  in 
their  own  way." 

"I  own  I  have  a  great  deal  of  family  pride,  in  my  ' 
own  way,  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Darford,  with  a  calm 
smile;  "I  am  proud,  for  instance,  of  having,  and  of 
being  able  to  maintain  in  perfect  independence,  a  nnm- 
ber  of  good  and  affectionate  children,  and  a  wife,  whose 
good  sense  and  sweetness  of  temper  constitute  the  hap- 
piness of  my  existence!" 

Mrs.  Germaine  coloured,  threw  back  her  head,  and 
strove  to  conceal  the  anguish  of  her  conscience.  Wil- 
liam was  sorry  he  had  inflicted  pain,  but  he  saw  that 
the  only  way  to  make  himself  understoodin  this  con- 
versation,  was  to  assert  that  real  superiority  of  charac- 
ter  to  which,  in  certain  situations,  the  factitious  preten- 
sions  of  rank  or  fashion  never  fail  to  yield. 

"You  are  at  liberty,  Mrs.  Germaine,"  continued 
William,  *^to  Interpret  my  offers  and  my  actions  as  you 
think  proper;  but  you  will,  wlien  you  are  cool,  observe 
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that  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  family  have  any  tliing 
to  gain  from  you  or  yours;  not  even  a  curtsy  or  a 
bow,  in  public  places;  for  we  do  not  freqaent  them. 
We  live  retired,  and  have  no  connexion  with  fine 
people;  we  preserve  our  own  independence  by  con- 
fining  ourselves  to  our  own  Station  in  life;  and  by 
never  desiring  to  qnit  it,  nor  to  ape  those  who  are 
called  our  betters.  From  what  I  have  just  heard  you 
say,  I  think  it  possible  you  may  have  formed  the  idea 
that  we  invited  your  children  to  our  house  with  the 
selfish  supposition  that  the  connexÜMy  I  believe  that  is 
the  fashionable  phrase,  might  be  advantageous  to  our 
own.  But  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  Our  children  will 
live  as  we  do:  the  have  no  idea  of  forming  high  con- 
nexions,  because  they  have  been  taught  not  to  think 
them  necessary  to  happiness.  I  assure  you  it  is  not 
my  habit  to  talk  so  much  of  myself  and  of  mine;  but 
I  thought  it  best  to  explain  the  truth  to  you  at  once, 
as  this  was  the  only  way  to  gain  your  confidence,  and 
as  we  have  neither  of  us  time  to  spare." 

*'Very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Germaine. 

"And  now,  madam,  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to 
you,  which  I  hope  you  will  take  as  it  is  meant.  I  under- 
stand,  from  Mr.  Germaine,  you  have  some  play  debts." 

"Mr.  Germaine  does  not  know  their  amount,"  said 
Mrs.  Germaine,  lowering  her  voice,  as  if  she  apprehended 
she  might  be  overheard. 

"If  you  will  trust  me  with  that  secret,  I  will  not 
make  a  bad  use  of  it." 

Mrs.  Germaine  in  a  whisper  named  the  sum.  It 
was  certainly  considerable ,  for  the  naming  of  it  made 
Mr.  Darford  step  back  with  surprise.  After  a  few 
minutes^  thought,  he  recovered  himself,  and  said,  "  This 

Pofmtor  TaUs,  IL  7 
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is  a  larger  debt  tlian  I  was  aware  of ,  but  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done.  From  the  time  that  Charles  and 
I  dissolved  our  partnership,  I  have  never'remitted  my 
attention  to  bnsiness:  and  that  very  circumstance,  for 
wWch  you  must  des^ise  me,  puts  it  now  in  my  pi.wer 
to  assist  you  without  injuring  my  own  family.  I  am 
a  man  who  speak  my  mind  freely,  perhaps  bluntly. 
Yon  must  solemnly  pf  omise  me  you  will  never  again 
play  at  any  game  of  hazard.  lipon  this  condition,  I 
will  pay  your  present  debts  immediately." 

With  all  the  eagemess  of  a  person  who  wishes  to 
seize  an  offer  which  appears  too  generous  to  be  re- 
peated,  Mrs.  Gtermaine  promised  all  that  was  required. 
Her  debts  were  paid. 

'  And  now  her  benefactor  had  hopes  that  she  and 
her  husband  would  live  more  prudently;  and  that  they 
might  still  enjoy  some  portion  of  domestic  happiness. 
Vain  hopes!  Charles  really  wished  to  retrench  his  ex- 
penses;  but  Mrs.  Germaine's  pride  was  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  all  his  plans  of  economy.  She  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  such  and  such  things.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  living  without  them.  Her  relations 
would  be  perfectly  astonished  if  she  did  not  appear  in 
the  style  in  which  she  had  always  lived  before  her 
marriage.  Provoked  by  the  insolent  absurdity  of  such 
arguments,  Mr.  Germaine  insisted  with  the  authoritative 
voice  of  a  husband  who  was  conscious  that  he  had 
both  reason  and  power  on  his  side.  Hence  arose  daily 
altercations,  more  bitter  even  than  those  which  jealousy 
had  formerly  occasioned.  Some  wives  acknowledge 
they  can  more  easily  forgive  a  husband's  infidelity 
than  his  interference  in  the  regulation  of  their  house- 
hold  expenses.     Of  this  class  of  amiable  females  was 
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Mrs.  Germaine.  Tbough  her  husband  strictly  adhered 
to  bis  promise,  never  to  bave  any  fartber  connezion 
with  bis  mistress,  yet  be  was  not  rewarded  by  any  in- 
crease  of  aflPection  or  kindness  from  bis  wife;  on  tbe 
contrary,  sbe  seemed  to  be  ratber  vexed  tbat  sbe  was 
deprived  of  tbis  legitimate  subject  of  complaint.  Sbe 
could  not,  witb  so  mueb  tragie  effect,  bewail  tbat  ber 
bnsband  would  ruin  bimself  and  ber  by  bis  foUies. 

To  loud  altercations,  silent  batred  succeeded.  Mrs. 
Germaine  grew  sullen,  low-spirited,  nervous,  and  bys- 
terical.  Among  fasbionable  medical  dowagers,  sbe  be- 
came  an  interesting  personage:  but  tbis  species  of  con- 
sequence  was  by  no  means  suffieient  to  support  her 
self-complacency,  and,  as  sbe  declared,  sbe  feit  berself 
incapable  of  supporting  tbe  intolerable  bürden  of  ennut. 

In  various  situations,  tbe  conduct  of  many  indi- 
vidnals  may  be  predicted  witb  certainty,  by  tbose  wbo 
are  acqnainted  witb  tbeir  previous  babits.  Habit  is, 
to  weak  minds,  a  species  of  moral  predestination,  from 
whicb  they  bave  no  power  to  escape.  Tbeir  common 
language  expresses  tbeir  sense  of  tbeir  own  inability 
to  struggle  against  tbat  destiny  wbicb  tbeir  previous 
folly  bas  prepared.  Tbey  usually  say,  "For  my  part, 
I  cannot  belp  doing  so  and  so.  I  know  it  is  very 
wrong.  I  know  it  is  my  ruin;  but  I  own  I  cannot 
resist.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue  witb  me:  it  is  my  way; 
it  is  my  fate." 

Mrs.  Germaine  found  berself  led,  "by  an  irresistible 

impulse,"  to  tbe  card-table,  notwitbstanding  ber  solemn 

promise  never  more  to  play  at  any  game  of  bazard. 

It  was  in  vain  to  argue  witb  her.-    "It  was  ber  way; 

it  was  her  fate;  sbe  knew  it  was  very  wrong;  sbe  knew 

it  was  her  ruin;  but  sbe  could  not  resist!" 

7* 
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In  the  conrse  of  a  few  months,  she  was  again  in- 
Yolved  in  debt;  and  she  had  tbe  meanness  and  the 
assurance  again  to  apply  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Darford.  Her  letter  was  written  in  the  most  ab- 
ject  strain,  and  was  füll  of  all  the  flattering  expressions 
which  she  imagined  must,  from  a  woman  of  her  birth 
and  consequence  in  the  world,  have  a  magical  efPect  upon 
one  in  Mr.  William  Darford's  Station.  She  was  sur- 
prised  when  she  received  a  decided  refusal.  He  declined 
all  farther  interference ,  as  he  perceived  it  was  impos- 
sible  that  he  could  be  of  any  real  Utility.  He  forbore 
to  reproach  the  lady  with  her  breach  of  promise:  "She 
will,"  Said  he  to  himself,  "be  sufficiently  punished  by 
the  consequences  of  her  own  conduct:  I  wonld  not  in- 
crease  her  distress." 

A  Separation  from  her  husband  was  the  immediate 
consequence.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that,  to  Mrs. 
Germaine,  this  would  be  no  punishment:  but  the  loss 
of  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  married 
life,  was  deeply  feit.  She  was  thrown  absolutely  upon 
the  charity  of  relations;  who  had  very  little  charity  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  She  was  disregarded  by  all 
her  fine  acquaintance;  she  had  no  friend  upon  earth  to 
pity  her;  even  her  favourite  maid  gave  warning,  be- 
cause  she  was  tired  of  her  mistress's  temper,  and  of 
receiving  no  wages. 

The  detail  of  poor  Mrs.  Germaine's  mortifications 
and  sufferings  canuot  be  interesting.  She  was  a  prey 
to  low  spirits,  or  in  other  words,  to  mortified  vanity, 
for  some  time;  and  at  last  died  of  a  nervous  fever. 

Her  husband  wrote  the  foUowing  letter  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Darford,  soon  after  her  death: 
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"My  dear  William, 

"You  have  heard  of  poor  Mrs.  Gennaine*s  death, 
and  of  the  manner  of  it;  no  more  need  be  said  upon 
that  subject.  Whatever  were  her  fanlts,  she  has  suf- 
fered  for  them;  and  so  have  I  for  mine.  Believe  me, 
I  am  effectually  cured  of  all  desire  to  be  a  fine  gen- 
tleman.  I  shall  quit  the  name  of  Germaine  imme- 
diately,  and  resume  that  of  Darford.  You  know  the 
State  of  my  affairs.  There  is  yet  hope  I  may  set 
things  to  rights  by  my  own  industry;  and  I  am 
determined  to  go  into  business,  and  to  apply  to  it  in 
good  earnest,  for  my  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
my  children,  whom  I  have  hitherto  shamefuUy  neglected. 
But  I  had  it  not  always  in  my  power,  after  my  mar- 
riage,  to  do  as  I  wished.  No  more  of  that.  The  blame 
be  upon  me  for  the  past;  for  the  future  I  shall,  I  hope, 
be  a  different  man.  I  dare  not  ask  you  to  trust  so  far 
to  these  good  resolutions  as  to  take  me  into  partner- 
ship  with  you,  in  your  manufactory;  but  perhaps  your 
good-nature  can  direct  me  to  some  employment  suited 
to  my  views  and  capacity.  I  ask  only  a  fair  trial;  I 
think  I  shall  not  do  as  I  used  to  do,  and  leave  all  the 
letters  to  be  written  by  my  partner. 

"Give  my  love  to  my  dear  little  boy  and  girl. 
How  can  I  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Darford  enough  for 
all  you  have  done  for  them?  There  is  another  person 
whom  I  should  wish  to  thank,  but  scarcely  dare  to 
name;  feeling,  as  I  do,  so  unworthy  of  her  goodness. 

"Adieu,  yours  sincerely, 

"Charles  Darford,  again, 
thank  God/' 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  onr  readers,  that 
Mr.  William  Darford  received  bis  penitent  friend  with 
open  arms,  took  him  into  partnership,  and  assisted  him 
in  the  most  kind  and  judicious  manner  to  re-establish 
his  fortune  and  his  credit  He  became  remarkable  for 
bis  steady  attention  to  business;  to  tbe  great  astonish- 
ment  of  tbose  who  had  seen  him  only  in  tbe  cbaracter 
of  a  dissipated  fine  gentleman.  Few  bave  sufficient 
strengtb  of  mind  tbüs  to  stop  sbort  in  tbe  career  of 
foUy,  and  few  bave  tbe  resolution  to  bear  tbe  ridicule 
tbrown  upon  tbem  even  by  tbose  wbom  tbey  despise. 
Our  hero  was  ridiculed  most  unmercifuUy  by  all  bis 
former  companions, — by  all  tbe  Bond-street  loungers. 
But  of  wbat  consequence  was  tliis  to  bim?  He  did 
not  live  among  tbem;  be  did  n«t  bear  tbeir  wittioisms; 
and  well  knew  tbat,  in  less  tban  a  twelvemontb,  tbey 
would  forget  sucb  a  person  as  Cbarles  Germaine  had 
ever  existed.  His  knowledge  of  wbat  is  called  high 
life  had  snfficiently  convinced  him  tbat  happiness  is 
not  in  tbe  gift  or  in  the  possession  of  tbose  who  äre 
often,  to  ignorant  mortals,  objects  of  snpreme  admira- 
tion  and  envy. 

Cbarles  Darford  looked  for  happiness,  and  found  it 
in  domestic  life. 

Belief,  founded  upon  our  own  experience,  is  more 
firm  tban  tbat  which  we  grant  to  tbe  bearsay  evidence 
of  moralists;  but  happy  tbose  who,  according  to  the 
ancient  proverb,  can  profit  by  the  experience  of  tbeir 
predecessorsl 

Feb.  1803. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"Wh AT  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  the  father  of  such  a 
family  of  childrenl*'  said  Farmer  Frankland,  as  he 
looked  round  at  the  honest  affectionate  faees  of  his 
sons  and  daughters,  who  were  dining  with  him  on  his 
birthday.  "What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  a  large 
family  of  children ! " 

"A  blessing  you  may  call  it,  if  you  wül,  neigh- 
boui',"  Said  fanner  Bettesworth;  "but  if  I  were  to 
speak  mj  mind,  I  should  be  apt  to  call  it  a  curse." 

"Why,  as  to  that,  we  may  both  be  right  and  both 
be  wrong,"  replied  Frankland;  "for  children  are  either 
a  blessing  or  a  curse  according  as  they  tum  out;  and 
they  tum  out  according  as  they  are  brought  up.  'Bring 
up  a  child  in  the  way  it  should  go;*  that  has  ever 
been  my  maxim:  show  me  a  better,  show  me  a  happier 
family  than  my  own;  and  show  me  a  happier  father 
than  myself,"  continued  the  good  old  man,  with  plea- 
sure  sparkling  in  his  eyes.  Observing,  however,  that 
his  neighbour  Bettesworth  looked  blank  and  sighed 
deeply,  he  checked  himself,  and  said,  in  a  more  humble 
tone,  "To  be  sure,  it  is  not  so  mannerly  for  ä  inau'  to 
be  praising  his  own,  except  it  just  come  from  the  heart 
unawares,  amongst  friends  who  will  excuse  it,  especially 
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upon  such  a  day  as  this.  This  day  I  am  seventj  year& 
of  age,  an^  never  was  heartier  or  happier!  So,  Fanny, 
love,  fiU  neighbour  Bettesworth  a  glass  of  your  sister's 
eider.  'Tis  my  Patty's  making,  sir;  and  better  never 
was  drunk.  Nay,  nay,  sit  ye  still,  neighbour;  as  you 
happened  to  call  in  just  as  we  were  all  dining,  and 
making  merry  together,  why  you  cannot  do  better  than 
to  stay  and  make  one  of  us,  seeing  that  you  are  heartily 
welcome." 

Mr.  Bettesworth  excused  himself,  by  saying  that  he 
was  in  haste  to  get  home. 

No  happy  home  had  he,  no  affectionate  children  to 
welcome  his  retum.  Yet  he  had  as  numerous  a  family 
as  Mr.  Frankland ',  three  sons  and  two  daughters:  Idle 
Isaac,  Wild  Will,  Bully ing  Bob,  Saucy  Sally,  and 
Jilting  Jessy.  Such  were  the  names  by  which  they 
were  called  by  all  who  knew  them  in  the  town  of 
Monmouth,  where  they  lived.  Alliteration  had  "lent 
its  artful  aid"  in  giving  these  nicknames;  butthey 
were  not  misapplied. 

Mr.  Bettesworth  was  an  indolent  man,  fond  of  his 
pipe,  and  fonder  of  building  Castles  in  the  air  by  his 
fireside.  Mrs.  Bettesworth  was  a  vain,  foolish  vixen; 
fond  of  dress,  and  fond  er  of  her  own  will.  Neither  of 
them  took  the  least  care  to  breed  up  their  children. 
Whilst  they  were  young,  the  mother  humoured  them: 
when  they  grew  up,  she  contradicted  them  in  every 
thing,  and  then  wondered  how  they  could  be  so  un- 
grateful  as  not  to  love  her. 

The  father  was  also  surprised  to  find  that  his  boys 
and  girls  were  not  as  well-mannered,  nor  as  well- 
tempered,  nor  as  clever,  nor  as  steady,  nor  as  dutiful 
and  affectionate,  as  his  neighbour  Frankland's;  and  he 
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fta^Q^  to  himself,  "Some  folks  have  the  luck  of  having 
i  good  children.  To  be  sure,  some  children  are  bom 
i    tetter  than  others." 

He  should  rather  have   said,   "To  be  sure,   some 
children  are  bred  better  than  others." 

Mr.  Frankland's  wife  was  a  prudent,  sensible  woman, 
and  had  united  with  him  in  constant  endeavours  to 
educate  their  family.  Whilst  they  were  yet  infants, 
prattling  at  their  mother's  knee,  she  taught  them  to 
love  and  help  one  another,  to  conquer  their  little  fro- 
ward  hnmonrs,  and  to  be  obedient  and  tractable.  This 
saved  both  them  and  herseif  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
afterward;  and  their  father  often  said,  both  to  the  boys 
and  girls,  "You  may  thank  your  mother,  and  so  may 
I,  for  the  good  tempers  you  have." 

•The  girls  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  this  excellent 
mother,  when  one  was  about  seventeen,  and  the  other 
eighteen;  but  she  was  always  alive  in  their  memory. 
Patty,  the  eldest  sister,  was  homely  in  her  person;  but 
she  was  so  neat  in  her  dress,  and  she  had  such  a 
cheerfol  agreeable  temper,  that  people  forgot  she  was 
not  handsome;  particularly  as  it  was  observed  that  she 
was  very  fond  of  her  sister  Fanny,  who  was  remark- 
ably  pretty. 

Fanny  was  neither  prudish  nor  censorious;  neither  a 
romp  nor  a  flirt:  she  was  so  unaffected  and  unassuming, 
that  most  of  her  neighbours  loved  her-,  and  this  is 
saying  a  great  deal  in  favour  of  one  who  had  so  much 
the  power  to  excite  envy. 

Mr.  Frankland^s  eldest  son,  George,  was  bred  to  be 

a  farmer;   and  he  understood  country  business  uncom- 

monly  well  for  a  young  man  of  bis  age.  He  constantly 

,  assisted  his  father  in  the  management  of  the  farm; 
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and,  by  this  means,  acquired  mnch  experience  with  litÜle 
waste  of  time  or  money.  His  father  had  always  treated 
him  so  much  as  his  friend,  and  had  talked  to  him  so 
openly  of  his  affairs,  that  he  ever  looked  upon  bis 
father^s  business  as  his  own;  and  he  had  no  idea  of 
having  any  separate  interest 

James,  the  second  son,  was  hred  to  trade.  He  had 
been  taught  whatever  was  necessary  and  useful  for  a 
man  in  business;  he  had  habits  of  punctuality,  civil 
manners,  and  a  thorough  love  of  fair  dealing. 

Frank,  the  youngest  son,  was  of  a  more  lively  dis- 
Position  than  his  brothers;  and  his  father  used  oftento 
teil  him,  when  he  was  a  boy,  that,  if  he  did  not  take 
care,  his  liasty  temper  would  get  him  into  scrapes; 
and  that  the  brightest  parts,  as  they  are  called,*  will  1)6 
of  little  use  to  a  man,  unless  he  has  also  steadiness  to 
go  through  with  whatever  he  begins.  These  lunt», 
from  a  father  whom  he  heartily  loved,  made  so  stroDg 
an  Impression  upon  Frank,  that  he  took  great  painsto 
correct  the  natural  violence  of  his  temper,  and  to  leam 
patience  and  industry.  The  three  brothers  were  at- 
tached  to  one  another;  and  their  friendship  was  a  source 
of  improvement,  as  well  as  of  pleasure. 

The  evening  of  Mr.  Frankland's  birthday  the  whole 
family  retired  to  an  arbour  in  their  garden,  and  began 
to  talk  over  their  affairs  with  open  hearts. 

"Well,  Frank,  my  boy,"  said  the  happy  father, 
who  was  the  confidant  of  his  children,  "I  am  snre,  if 
your  heart  is  set  upon  this  match  with  Jessy  Bettes- 
worth,  I  will  do  my  best  to  like  the  girl;  and  her  not 
being  rieh  shall  be  no  objection  to  me;  we  can  make 
that  up  amongst  us,  some  way  or  other.  But,  Frank, 
it  is  fair  to  teil  you  my  opinion  of  the  girl,  plainly  and 
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olly,  beforeband,  as  I  bave  done.  She  that  has  jilted 
thers,  I  thiak,  would  be  apt  to  jilt  you,  if  sbe  met 
nth  a  better  offer." 

"Wby  then,  fatber,  I'll  not  be  in  a  burry:  I'U  take 
ime  to  consider,  before  I  speak  to  bör  any  more;  and 
thank  you  for  being  so  kind,   wbicb  I  bope  I  shall 
lot  forget." 

Tbe  moming  after  tbis  conversation  passed,  Jilting 
Tessy,  aecompanied  byber  sister,  Saucy  Sally,  came 
0  pay  Patty  and  Fanny  Frankland  a  vißit.  Tbey 
rere  füll  of  some  piece  of  news,  wbicb  tbey  were  eager 
0  teil. 

"Well,  to  be  sure,  I  dreamed  I  bad  a  diamond  ring 
lut  on  my  finger  by  a  great  lord,  not  a  week  ago," 
ried  Jessy,  "and  wbo  knows  but  it  may  come  tnie? 
Tou  bave  not  beard  tbe  news,  Fanny  Frankland?  Hey, 
>atty?" 

Not  tbey:  tbey  never  bear  any  news!"  said  Sally. 
Well,  tben,  TW  teil  you,"  cried  Jessy.  "Rieb  Cap- 
ain  Betteswortb,  our  relation,  wbo  made  tbe  great 
orttn  abroad,  over  seas,  bas  just  broken  bis  neck  out 
rbunting;  and  the  f orttn  all  comes  to  us." 

"We  sball  now  see  wbetber  Mrs.  Craddock  will 
•ush  by  me  again,  as  sbe  did  yesterday  in  tbe  street! 
Ve'll  see  wbetber  I  sba'n't  make  as  good  a  fine  lady 
3  berself,  I  Warrant  it,  tbat's  all.  It's  my  tum  to  pusb 
•y  folk  now,"  said  Saucy  Sally. 

Fanny  and  Patty  Frankland,  witb  sincere  good- 
Latnre,  congratulated  tbeir  neigbbours  on  tbis  increase 
f  fortnne-,  but  tbey  did  not  tbink  tbat  pusbing  by 
frs.  Craddock  coTÜd  be  one  of  tbe  most  useful  or 
^reeable  consequences  of  an  increase  in  fbrtune. 

"Lord,  Patty!   bow  you  sit  moping  yourself  tbere 
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at  your  work,"  continued  Sally;  "but  some  people: 
work,  to  be  sure,  that  can't  afford  to  be  idle.  How; 
must  envy  us,  Patty!" 

Patty  assnred  her  sbe  did  not  in   the  least 
those  who  were  idle. 

"Fine  talking!    Fine  airs,  truly,  Miss  Patty! 
is  by  way  of  calling  me  over  the  coals  for  being  ii 
I  suppose!"  Said  Sally:   "but  IVe  no  notion  of 
taken  to  task  tbis  way.     You  think  youVe  had  a 
edication^  I  suppose,  and  so  are  to  set  a  pattem  forj 
Monmouthshire,   indeed:   but  youll  find  some 
will  be  as  much  thought  of  now  as  otber  people, 
may  bold  tbeir  heads  as  bigh.   JEdicatton^s  a  fine 
no  doubt;  but  forttn's  a  better,  as  the  world  goes, 
a  notion:   so  you  may  go  moping  on  here  as  k 
you  please,  being  a  good  chüd  all  the  days  of 
Hfe! 

*  Come  when  yoa're  callM ; 
And  do  as  yon*re  bid ; 
Shut  the  door  after  you ; 
And  yoaUl  never  be  chid.* 

I'm  sure,  I  would  not  let  my  nose  be  kept  to  the 
stone,  as  yours  is,  for  any  one  living.     IVe  too 
spirit,  for  my  part,  to  be  made  a  fool  of  as  some 
are;  and  all  for  the  sake  of  being  called  a  vastly 
daughter,  or  a  vastly  good  sister,  forsooth!" 

Nothing  but  the  absolute  want  of  breath  conld 
suspended  the  remainder  of  this  speech;  for  she  wui 
provoked  to  see  Patty  did  not  envy  her,  that  she 
determined  to  say  every  thing  she  c^OTÜd  invent  to 
her.  Patty's  temper,  however,  was  proof  againstd 
trial;  and  Saucy  Sally,  despairing  of  suecess  agaU 
one  sister,  tumed  to  the  other. 
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"Miss  Fanny,  I  presume,"  said  she,  "won't  give 
lierself  such  high  and  mighty  airs,  as  she  used  to  do, 
to  one  of  her  sweethearts,  who  shall  be  nameless." 

Fanny  blushed,  for  she  knew  this  speech  alluded 
to  Wild  WiU,  who  was  an  admirer  of  hers,  but  whom 
she  had  never  encouraged. 

"I  hope,"  said  she,  "I  never  gave  myself  airs  to 
anybody:  but,  if  you  mean  to  speak  of  your  brother 
William,  I  assure  you  that  my  opinion  of  him  will 
not  be  changed  by  his  becoming  richer;  nor  will  my 
father's." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance  of  Frank,  who  had  just  heard,  from  one  of  the 
Bettesworths,  of  their  good  fortune.  He  was  impatient 
to  see  how  Jessy  would  behave  in  prosperity.  "Now," 
said  be  to  himself,  "I  shall  judge  whether  my  father's 
opinion  of  her  or  mine  is  right." 

Jilting  Jessy  had  certainly  given  Frank  reason  to 
believe  she  was  very  fond  of  him;  but  the  sudden 
change  in  her  fortune  quite  altered  her  views  and 
opinions.  As  soon  as  Frank  came  in,  she  pretended 
to  be  in  great  haste  to  be  gone;  and,  by  various  petty 
manoeuvres,  avoided  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her;  though  she  plainly  saw  he  was  anxious 
to  say  something  to  her  in  private.  At  length,  when 
she  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  to  see  whether  a 
shower  was  over,  he  went  behind  her  and  whispered, 
"  Why  are  you  in  such  haste?  Cannot  you  stay  a  few 
minutes  with  us?  You  were  not  always  in  such  a 
hurry  to  run  away!" 

"Lord,  nonsense!  Mr.  Frank.  Why  will  you  al- 
ways plague  me  with  nonsense,  Mr.  Frank ?*^ 

She  opened  the  lattice  window  as  she  spoke,  put 
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out  her  beauliful  neck  as  far  as  possible,   and  loola 
up  eagerly  to  the  clonds. 

"How  sweet  tbis  Jasmine  smells!"  said 
pulling  a  bit  of  it  whicb  hung  over  the  casement  " 
is  the  Jasmine  you  used  to  like  so  mucb.  See, 
nailed  it  up,  and  it's  liner  tban  ever  it  was.  Won't 
have  a  sprig  of  it?"  offering  to  put  some  in  her 
as  he  had  done  before;  but  she  now  drew  back 
dainfully,  saying: 

"Lord!   Mr.  Frank,  it's  all  wet,  and  will  spoil 
new  lilac  ribbons.     How  awkward   and   disagrei 
you  are  always!" 

"Always!  you  did  not  always  think  so;  at  lud 
you  did  not  say  so." 

"Well,  I  think  so,  and  say  so  now;  and  düi 
enough," 

"And  too  much,  if  you  are  in  eamest;  but  thal 
can  hardly  believe." 

"That's  your  business,  and  not  mine.  If  you  d0 
choose  to  believe  what  I  say,  how  can  I  help  it?  1 
this  you'll  remember,  if  you  please,  sir." 

"Sir!!!    Oh,  Jessy!  is  it  come  to  this?" 

"To  what,  sir?  For  1  vow  and  declare  I  do 
understand  you!" 

"I  have  never  understood  you  tili  now,  I  i 
afraid." 

"Perhaps  not:  it's  well  we  understand  one  anoti 
at  last.     Better  late  than  never." 

The  scomfal  lady  walked  off  to  a  looking-glaM, 
wipe  away  the  insult  which  her  new  lilac  ribboDS  1 
received  from  Frank's  sprig  of  Jasmine. 

"One  Word  more,  and  I  have  done,"  said  Prt 
hastily  following  her.     "Have  I  done  any  tUng  to  < 
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please  you?  Or  does  this  cliaoge  in  yoii  proceed  from 
the  change  in  your  fortnne,  Jessy?" 

"Fm  not  obliged,  sir,  to  account  for  my  proceed- 
ings  to  any  body;  and  don't  know  what  right  you  have 
to  question  me,  as  if  you  were  my  lord  and  judge: 
which  you  are  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  thank  God!" 

Frank's  passion  struggled  with  bis  reason  for  a  few 
instante.  He  stood  motionless;  tben,  in  an  altered  voice, 
repeated,  "Tbank  God!"  and  turned  from  ber  witb 
proud  composure.  From  tbis  time  forward  be  paid  no 
more  court  to  Jessy. 

"Ab,  fatber!"  said  be,  "you  knew  ber  better  tban 
I  did.  I  am  glad  I  did  not  marry  ber  last  year,  wben 
sbe  would  bave  accepted  of  me ,  and  wben  sbe  seemed 
to  love  me.  I  tbougbt  you  were  ratber  bard  upon  ber 
tben.  But  you  were  not  in  love  witb  ber  as  I  was, 
and  now  I  find  you  were  rigbt" 

"My  dear  Frank,"  said  tbe  good  old  man,  "I  bope 
you  will  not  tbink  me  bard  anotber  time,  wben  I  do 
not  tbink  just  tbe  same  as  you  do.  I  would,  as  I  told 
you,  bave  done  every  tbing  in  my  power  to  settle  you 
well  in  tbe  world,  if  you  bad  married  tbis  girl.  I 
sbould  never  bave  been  angry  witb  you;  but  I  sbould 
bave  been  bitterly  grieved  if  you  bad,  for  tbe  wbim  of 
tbe  minute,  made  yoiu*self  unhappy  for  life.  And  was 
it  not  best  to  put  you  upon  your  guard?  Wbat  better 
use  can  an  old  man  make  of  bis  experience  tban  to 
give  it  to  bis  cbildren?" 

Frank  was  toucbed  by  tbe  kind  manner  in  wbicb 
bis  fatber  spoke  to  bim;  and  Fanny,  wbo  was  present, 
immediately  put  a  letter  into  ber  fatber's  band,  saying, 
"I  have  just  received  tbis  from  Will  Betteswortb:  wbat 
answer  do  you  tbink  I  bad  best  give  bim?" 
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Now,  Fanny,  though  she  did  not  quite  approve  of 
Wild  WilVs  character,  feit  a  little  partiality  for  him, 
for  he  seemed  to  be  of  a  generous  temper,  and  liis 
manners  were  engagiug.  She  hoped  his  wildness  was 
only  tlie  effect  of  good  spirits,  and  that  he  would  soon 
settle  to  some  business.  However,  she  had  kept  these 
hopes  and  this  partiality  a  secret  from  all  but  her  father, 
and  she  had  never  giveu  Will  Bettesworth  any  en- 
couragement  Her  father  had  not  a  good  opinion  of 
this  young  man;  and  she  had  followed  his  advice,  in 
keepmg  him  at  a  distance.  His  letter  was  written 
in  so  vile  a  band,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  decipher  the 
meaning: 

"My  SWEET  PRETTY  FaNNY, 

"Notwithstanding  your  cruelty,  I  ham  more  in  love 
with  you  than  hever;  and  now  I  ham  come  in  for  a 
share  in  a  great  fortin ;  and  shall  ask  no  questions  from 
father  nor  mother,  if  you  will  marry  me,  having  no 
reason  to  love  or  care  for  either.  Mother's  as  cross  as 
hever,  and  will  nevQr,  I  am  shure,  agre  to  my  doing 
any  thing  I  like  myself;  which  makes  me  more  sei 
upon  having  my  own  whay,  and  I  ham  more  in  love 
with  you  than  hever,  and  would  go  through  fire  and 
water  to  get  you. 

"Your  true  love  (in  haste), 

"Will  Bettesworth." 


At  first  reading  the  letter,  Fanny  was  pleased  to 
und  that  her  lover  did  not,  like  Jilting  Jessy,  change 
his  mind  the  moment  that  his  Situation  was  altered: 
but,   upon  looking  over  it  again,   she  could  not  help 
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considering  tliat  such  an  undutiful  son  was  not  likely  to 
make  a  very  good  husband;  and  she  thonght  even  tbat 
Wild  Will  seemed  to  be  more  and  more  in  love  with  her 
than  ever,  from  the  spirit  of  Opposition;  for  he  had  not 
been  much  attached  to  her,  tili  bis  mother,  as  he  said, 
set  herseif  against  the  match.  At  the  end  of  this  letter 
were  the  words  twm  over;  but  they  were  so  scrawled 
and  blotted,  that  Fanny  thought  they  were  only  one 
of  the  Strange  flourishes  which  he  usually  made  at  the 
end  of  bis  name;  and  consequently  she  hadnever  tumed 
over,  or  read  the  postscript,  when  she  put  the  epistle 
into  her  father's  hands.  He  decipbered  the  flourisli, 
and  read  the  following  addition: 

"I  know  your  feather  does  not  like  me-,  but  nevcr 
mind  bis  not  being  agreuble.  As  shure  as  my  name's 
Will,  I'd  carry  you  hoff,  night  or  day;  and  Bob  would 
fight  your  brothers  along  with  me,  if  they  said  a  word: 
for  Bob  loves  fun.  I  will  be  at  your  windor  this  night, 
if  you  are  agreuble,  like  a  gurl  of  spirit." 

Fanny  was  shocked  so  much  that  she  tumed  quite 
pale,  and  would  have  sunk  to  the  ground,  if  she  had 
not  been  supported  by  her  father.  As  soon  as  she  re- 
covered  herseif  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  think,  she 
declared  that  all  the  liking  she  had  ever  feit  for  Wil- 
liam Bettesworth  was  completely  conquered;  and  she 
thanked  her  father  for  having  early  wamed  her  of  bis 
character.  "Ah!  father,"  said  she,  "what  a  happiness 
it  has  been  to  me  that  you  never  made  me  afraid  of 
you!  Else,  I  never  should  have  dared  to  teil  you  my 
mind',  and  in  what  a  sad  snare  might  I  have  been  at 
this  instant!  If  it  had  not  been  for  you,  I  should  per- 
haps  have  encouraged  this  man;  I  might  not  then,  may 
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be,  have  been  able  to  draw  back;  and  what  would  have 
become  of  me?" 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Fanny  wrote  a 
decided  refusal  to  Wild  Will.  All  connexion  between 
the  Bettesworths  and  Franklands  was  now  broken  off. 
Will  was  enraged  at  being  rejected  by  Fanny;  and 
Jessy  was  equally  incensed  at  finding  she  was  no  longer 
admired  by  Frank.  They,  however,  affected  to  despise 
the  Franklands,  and  to  treat  them  as  people  beneath 
tUeir  notice.  The  fortune  left  by  Captain  Bettesworth 
to  his  relations,  was  said  to  be  about  twenty  thousand 
pounds:  with  this  sum  they  thought,  to  use  their  own 
expression,  they  were  entitled  to  live  in  as  great  style, 
and  cut  as  grand  a  dash,  as  any  of  the  first  families  in 
Monmouthshire.  For  the  present  we  shall  leave  them 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  new  grandeur,  and  continue 
the  humble  history  of  farmer  Frankland  and  his 
family. 

By  many  years  of  persevering  industry,  Mr.  Frank- 
land liad  so  improved  the  farm  upon  which  he  lived, 
that  he  was  now  affluent,  for  a  man  in  his  Station  of 
life.  His  house,  garden,  farm-yard,  every  thing  about 
him,  were  so  neat  and  comfortable,  that  travellers,  as 
they  passed  by,  never  failed  to  ask,  "  Who  lives  there?" 
Travellers,  however,  only  saw  the  putside;  and  that 
was  not,  in  this  instance,  the  best  part.  They  would 
have  Seen  happiness ,  if  they  had  looked  within  these 
farm-house  walls:  happiness  which  may  be  enjoyed  as 
well  in  the  cottage  as  in  the  palace;  that  which  arises 
from  family  union. 

Mr.  Frankland  was  now  anxious  to  settle  his  sons 
in  the  world.     George  had  business  enough  at  home, 
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in  taking  care  of  the  farm;  and  James  proposed  to  set 
up  a  haberdasher^s  shop  in  Monmouth:  accordingly, 
the  goods  were  ordered,  and  the  shop  was  taken. 

There  was  a  part  in  the  roof  of  the  house  which 
let  in  the  wet,  and  James  would  not  go  into  it  tili  this 
was  completely  repaired;  so  his  packages  of  goods  were 
sent  from  London  to  his  father's  house,  which  was  only 
a  mile  distant  from  Monmouth.  His  sisters  unpacked 
them  by  his  desire,  to  set  shop-marks  upon  each  ar- 
ticle.  Late  at  night,  after  all  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  asleep,  Patty  was  sitting  up  to  finish  setting  the 
marks  on  a  box  füll  of  ribbons;  the  only  thing  that  re- 
mained  to  be  done.  Her  candle  was  just  bumt  out; 
and  as  she  was  going  for  another,  she  went  by  a  pas- 
sage  Window  that  faced  the  farm-yard,  and  suddenly 
saw  a  great  light  without.  She  loöked  out,  and  beheld 
the  large  hay-rick  all  in  flames.  She  ran  immediately 
to  awaken  her  brothers  and  her  father.  They  used  every 
possible  exertion  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  to  prevent 
it  from  communicating  to  the  dwelling-house;  but  the 
wind  was  high;  it  blew  directly  towards  the  house. 
George  poured  buckets  of  water  over  the  thatch,  to 
prevent  its  catching  fire;  but  all  was  in  vain:  thick 
flakes  of  fire  feil  upon  it  faster  than  they  could  be  ex- 
tinguished,  and  in  an  hour's  time  the  dwelling-house 
was  in  a  blaze. 

The  first  care  of  the  sons  had  been  to  get  their 
father  and  sisters  out  of  danger;  then,  with  great  pre- 
sence  of  mind,  they  collected  every  thing  that  was 
most  valuable  and  portable,  and  laboured  hard  to  save 
poor  James's  stock  of  haberdashery.  They  were  all 
night  hard  at  work:  towards  three  o'clock  the  fire  was 
got  under,  and  darkness  and  silence  succeeded.    There 
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was  one  roof  of  the  house  saved,  under  which  the  whole 
family  rested  for  a  few  hours,  tili  the  retum  of  daylight 
renewed  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  their  ruin.  Hay, 
oats,  straw,  com-ricks,  bam,  every  thing  that  the  fann- 
yard  contained,  was  utterly  consumed:  the  walls  and 
some  half-bumt  beams  remained  of  the  dwelling-house, 
but  it  was  no  longer  habitable.  It  was  calcolated  that 
six  hundi'ed  pounds  would  not  repair  the  loss  occasioned 
by  this  unfortunate  accident.  How  the  hay-rick  had 
caught  fire  nobody  knew. 

George,  who  had  made  up  the  hay-stack,  was  most 
inclined  to  think  that  the  hay  had  not  been  sufficiently 
dried,  and  that  the  rick  had  heated  from  this  cause. 
He  blamed  himself  extremely;  but  bis  father  declared 
he  had  seen,  feit,  and  smelt  the  hay,  when  the  rick 
was  making,  and  that  it  was  as  well  saved  hay  as  ever 
was  brought  into  a  farm-yard.  This,  in  some  measure, 
quieted  poorGeorge's  conscience:  and  he  was  yet  more 
comforted  by  Patty's  good-nature,  who  showed  him  a 
bücket  of  ashes  which  had  been  left  very  near  the  spot 
where  the  hay-rick  stood.  The  servant-girl,  who,  though 
careless,  was  honest,  confessed  she  recoUected  having 
accidentally  left  this  bücket  in  that  dangerous  place 
the  preceding  evening;  that  she  was  going  with  it 
across  the  yard  to  the  ash-hole,  but  she  heard  her  lover 
whistle  to  her  from  the  lane,  and  she  set  down  the 
bücket  in  a  hurry,  ran  to  meet  him,  and  forgot  the 
ashes.  All  she  could  say  in  her  own  defence  was,  that 
she  did  not  think  there  was  any  fire  in  the  bücket. 

Her  good  master  forgave  her  carelessness;  he  said 
he  was  sure  she  reproached  herseif  enougli  for  it,  as 
indeed  she  did,  and  the  more  so  when  her  master  spoke 
to  her  so  kindly,  she  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break; 
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and  all  that  could  be  done  to  comfort  her,  was  to  set 
her  to  work  as  hard  as  possible  for  the  family. 

They  did  not,  any  of  them,  spend  their  time  in 
vain  lamentations :  ready  money  was  wanting  to  rebuild 
the  hoose  and  bams,  and  James  sold  to  a  baberdasher 
in  Monmonth  all  of  bis  stock  whicb  bad  been  saved 
out  of  the  fire,  and  brought  the  money  to  bis  father. 

"Father,"  said  he,  "you  gave  this  to  me  when  you 
were  able  to  afford  it;  you  want  it  now,  and  I  can  do 
very  well  without  it.  I  will  go  and  be  shopman  in 
some  good  shop  in  Monmouth;  and  by  degrees  I  shall 
get  on,  and  do  very  well  in  the  world.  It  would  be 
Strange  if  I  did  not,  after  the  education  you  have 
given  me." 

The  father  took  the  money  from  bis  son  with  tears 
of  pleasure.  "It  is  odd  enough,"  said  he,  "that  I 
should  feel  pleasure  at  such  a  time;  but  this  is  the 
blessing  of  having  good  children.  As  loug  as  we  all 
are  ready  to  help  one  another  in  this  manner,  we  can 
never  be  very  miserable,  happen  what  may.  Now  let 
US  think  of  rebuilding  our  house,"  continued  the  active 
old  man.  "Frank,  reach  me  down  my  hat.  IVe  a 
twinge  of  the  rheumatism  in  this  arm:  I  caught  a  little 
cold  the  night  of  the  fire,  I  believe;  but  stirring  about 
will  do  me  good,  and  I  must  not  be  lazy:  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  be  lazy  amongst  so  many  active  young 
men." 

The  father  and  sons  were  very  busy  at  work,  when 
an  ill-looking  man  rode  up  to  them;  and,  after  asking 
if  their  name  was  Frankland,  put  a  paper  into  each  of 
their  hands.  These  papers  were  copies  of  a  notice  to 
quit  their  farm,  before  the  ensuing  first  of  September, 
under  pain  of  paying  double  rent  for  the  same. 
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"This  is  some  mistake,  sir,"  said  old  Frankland, 
mildly. 

"No  mistake,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger.  "You  will 
find  the  notice  is  a  good  notice,  and  duly  sorved.  Your 
lease  I  have  seen  myself  within  these  few  days:  it  ex- 
pired  last  May;  and  you  have  held  over,  contrary  to 
law  and  justice,  eleven  months,  this  being  April." 

"My  father  never  did  anything  contrary  to  law 
and  justice  in  his  whole  life,"  interrupted  Frank;  wkose 
eyes  flashed  with  Indignation. 

"Softly,  Frank,"  said  his  father,  putting  his  hand 
on  his  son's  Shoulder;  "softly,  my  dear  boy:  let  this 
gentleman  and  I  come  to  an  understanding  quietly. — 
Here  is  some  mistake,  sir.  It  is  very  true  that  my 
lease  expired  last  May;  but  I  had  a  promise  of  a  re- 
newal  from  my  good  landlord." 

"I  don't  know,  sir,  anything  of  that/'  replied  the 
stranger,  as  he  looked  over  a  memorandum-book.  "I 
do  not  know  whom  you  denominate  your  good  landlord; 
that  being  no  way  of  describing  a  man  in  the  eye  of 
the  law:  but  if  you  refer  to  the  original  grantor,  or 
lessor,  Francis  Folingsby,  of  Folingsby-place,  Mon- 
mouthshire,  Esq.,  I  am  to  inform  you  that  he  died  at 
Bath  the  17th  instant." 

"Died!  My  poor  landlord  dead!  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it." 

"And  his  nephew,  Philip  Folingsby,  Esq.,  came 
into  possession  as  heir  at  law,"  continued  the  stranger, 
in  an  unvaried  tone;  "and  under  his  Orders  I  act, 
having  a  power  of  attomey  for  that  purpose." 

"But,  sir,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Philip  Folingsby  cannot 
know  of  the  promise  of  renewal,  which  I  had  from  his 
uncle." 
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"Verbal  promises,  you  know,  are  notliing,  sir-,  mere 
air,  without  witnesses:  and,  if  gratuitous  on  the  part 
of  the  deceased,  are  no  ways  binding,  either  in  com- 
mon law  or  equity,  on  the  survivor  or  heir.  In  case 
the  promise  had  been  in  writing,  and  on  a  proper 
stamp,  it  would  have  been  something." 

"  It  was  not  in  writing,  to  be  sure,  sir,"  said  Frank- 
land, "but  I  thought  my  good  landlord's  word  was  as 
good  as  his  bond;  and  I  said  so.'^ 

"Yes,"  cried  Frank;  "and  I  remember  when  you 
said  so  to  him,  I  was  by;  and  he  answered,  *You  shall 
"üave  my  promise  in  writing.  Such  things  are  of  little 
iise  between  honest  men:  but  who  knows  what  may 
happen,  and  who  may  come  after  me?  Everything 
a)»out  business  should  be  put  into  writing.  I  would 
ntver  let  a  tenant  of  mine  be  at  an  uncertainty.  You 
have  improved  your  farm,  and  deserve  to  enjoy  the 
frmts  of  your  own  industry,  Mr.  Frankland.'  Just 
then  Company  came  in,  and  our  landlord  put  off  writing 
the  promise.  He  next  day  left  the  country  in  a  hurry; 
and  I  am  sure  thought,  afterwards,  he  had  given  us 
the  promise  in  writing." 

*Very  clear  evidence,  no  doubt,  sir-,  but  not  at  all 
to  tle  point  at  present,"  said  the  stranger.  "As  an 
agem,  I  am  to  know  nothing  but  what  is  my  employer's 
intcnt.  When  we  see  the  writing  and  stamp,  I  shall 
be  *  better  judge,"  added  he  with  a  sneer.  "In  the 
meai  time,  gentlemen,  I  wish  you  a  good  moming: 
and  you  will  please  to  observe  that  you  have  been 
duly  served  with  notice  to  quit,  or  pay  double  rent." 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,"  said  Frank, 
"that  Mr.  FoUngsby  will  believe  you,  fath^r.     He  is  a 
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gentleman,  I  suppose,  and  not  like  this  new  agent,  who 
talks  like  an  attomey.     I  hate  all  attorneys." 

"All  dishonest  attomeys,  I  snppose  you  mean, 
Frank,"  said  the  benevolent  old  man;  who,  even  when 
his  temper  was  most  tried,  never  spoke,  or  even  feit 
witli  acrimony. 

The  new  landlord  came  into  the  country;  and  a 
few  days  after  his  amval,  old  Frankland  went  to  wait 
upon  him.  There  was  little  hope  of  seeing  young 
Mr.  Folingsby;  he  was  a  man  whose  head  was  at  this 
time  entirely  füll  of  gigs,  and  tandems,  and  unicoms: 
business  was  his  aversion;  pleasure  was  his  business 
Money  he  considered  only  as  the  means  of  pleasure^ 
and  tenants  only  as  machines,  who  make  money.  Ha 
was  neither  avaricious  nor  cruel;  but  thoughtless  acd 
extravagant. 

Whilst  he  appeared  merely  in  the  character  of  a 
young  man  of  fashion,  tliese  faults  were  no  offenceto 
his  equals,  to  whom  they  did  no  injury:  but  when  he 
came  into  possession  of  a  large  estate,  and  when  nim- 
bers  were  dependent  upon  him,  they  were  severely  feit 
by  his  inferiors. 

Mr.  Folingsby  had  just  gathered  up  the  reim  in 
band,  and  was  seated  in  his  unicorn,  when  fanner 
Frankland,  who  had  been  waiting  some  hours  U  see 
him,  came  to  the  side  of  the  carriage.  As  he  took  off 
his  hat,  the  wind  blew  his  grey  hair  ovcr  his  face. 

"Put  on  your  hat,  pray,  my  good  friend;  and  dan't 
come  near  these  horses,  for  I  can't  answer  for  tlem. 
Have  you  any  commands  with  me?" 

"I  have  been  waiting  some  hours  to  speak  toyou, 
sir;  but,  if  you  are  not  at  leisure,  I  will  comeagain 
to-morrow  moming,"  said  old  Frankland. 
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"Ay,  do  so;  call  to-morrow  moming;  for  now  I 
have  not  one  moment  to  spare,"  said  young  Folingsby, 
as  he  whipped  bis  horses,  and  drove  off,  as  if  the 
safety  of  the  nation  had  depended  upon  twelve  miles 
an  honr. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  the  old 
tenant  called  upon  his  young  landlord,  but  witbout  ob- 
taining  an  audience;  still  he  was  desired  to  call  to- 
morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow.  He  wrote  several 
letters  to  bim,  but  received  no  answer:  at  last,  after 
giving  half  a  guinea  to  bis  landlord's  gentleman,  he 
gained  admittance.  Mr.  Folingsby  was  drawing  on  his 
boots,  and  his  horses  were  Coming  to  the  door.  Frank- 
land saw  it  was  necessary  to  be  concise  in  his  story: 
he  slightly  touched  on  the  principal  circumstances,  the 
length  of  time  he  had  occupied  his  farm,  the  improve- 
ments  he  had  made  upon  the  land,  and  the  misfortune 
which  had  lately  befallen  bim.  The  boots  were  on  by 
the  time  that  he  got  to  the  promise  of  renewal,  and 
the  notice  to  quit. 

"Promise  of  renewal:  I  know  of  no  such  thing. 
Notice  to  quit:  that's  my  agent's  business;  speak  to 
him;  he'U  do  you  justice.  I  really  am  sorry  for  you, 
Mr.  Frankland-,  very  sorry,  extremely  sorry.  Damn 
the  rascal  who  made  these  boots! — but  you  see  how 
I'm  circumstanced;  haven't  a  moment  to  myself;  only 
came  to  the  country  for  a  few  days;  set  out  for  Ascot- 
races  to-morrow;  really  have  not  a  moment  to  think  of 
any  thing.  But  speak  to  Mr.  Deal,  my  agent.  He'U 
do  you  justice,  I'm  sure.  I  leave  all  these  things  to 
him.     Jack,  tbat  bay  horse  is  Coming  on " 

"I  have  spoken  to  your  agent,  sir,"  said  the  old 
tenant,  foUowing  his  tboughtless  young  landlord;  "but 
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he  Said  that  verbal  promises,  without  a  witness  present, 
were  nothing  but  air;  and  I  have  nothing  to  rely  on 
but  your  justice.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  bave  not  been 
an  idle  tenant:  my  land  will  show  that  I  have  not" 

'^Tell  Mr.  Deal  so;  make  him  understand  it  in 
this  light.  I  leave  every  thing  of  this  sort  to  Mr.  Deal. 
I  really  have  not  time  for  business,  but  I'm  sure  Mr. 
Deal  will  do  you  justice." 

This  was  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  young 
landlord.  His  confidence  in  his  agent^s  sense  of  justice 
was  somewhat  misplaced.  Mr.  Deal  had  received  a 
proposal  from  another  tenant  for  Frankland^s  farm; 
and  with  this  proposal  a  bank-note  was  sent,  which 
spoke  more  forcibly  than  all  that  poor  Frankland  conld 
urge.  The  agent  took  the  farm  from  him;  and  dedared 
he  could  not,  in  justice  to  his  employer,  do  otherwise; 
because  the  new  tenant  had  promised  to  build  upon 
the  land  a  lodge  fit  for  any  gentleman  to  inhabit,  in- 
stead  of  a  farm-house. 

The  transaction  was  concluded  without  Mr.  Folings- 
by's  knowing  any  thing  more  of  the  matter,  except 
signing  the  leases,  which  he  did  without  reading  them; 
and  receiving  half  a  year's  rent  in  band,  as  a  fine, 
which  he  did  with  great  satisfaction.  He  was  often 
distressed  for  ready  money,  though  he  had  a  large 
estate;  and  his  agent  well  knew  how  to  humour  him 
in  his  hatred  of  business.  No  interest  could  have  per- 
suaded  Mr.  Folingsby  deliberately  to  commit  so  base 
an  action  as  that  of  cheating  a  deserving  old  tenant 
out  of  a  promised  renewal;  but,  in  fact,  long  before  the 
leases  were  sent  to  him,  he  had  totally  forgotten  every 
syllable  that  poor  Frankland  had  said  to  him  on  the 
subject. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

The  day  on  whicli  they  left  tbeir  farm  was  a 
melancholy  day  to  tbis  unfortunate  family.  Mr.  Frank- 
land's  father  and  grandfather  had  been  tenants,  and 
excellent  tenants,  to  tbe  Folingsby  family:  all  of  tbem 
bad  occupied,  and  not  only  occupied,  but  bigbly  im- 
proved,  tbis  farm.  All  tbe  neigbbours  were  Struck 
with  compassion,  and  cried  sbame  upon  Mr.  Folingsby! 
But  Mr.  Folingsby  was  at  Ascot,  and  did  not  bear 
tbem.  He  was  on  tbe  race  ground,  betting  bundreds 
upon  a  favourite  borse,  wbilst  tbis  old  man  and  bis 
family  were  slowly  passing  in  tbeir  covered  cart  down 
tbe  lane  wbicb  led  from  tbeir  farm,  taking  a  last  fare- 
well  of  tbe  fields  tbey  bad  cultivated,  and  tbe  barvest 
tbey  had  sown,  but  wbicb  tbey  were  never  to  reap. 

Hannab,  tbe  servant-girl,  wbo  bad  reproacbed  ber- 
self  so  bitterly  for  leaving  tbe  bücket  of  asbes  near  tbe 
bay-rick,  was  extremely  active  in  assisting  ber  poor 
master.  Upon  tbis  occasion  sbe  seemed  to  be  endowed 
witb  double  strengtb;  and  a  degree  of  clevemess  and 
presence  of  mind,  of  wbicb  sbe  bad  never  sbown  any 
Symptoms  in  ber  former  life:  but  gratitude  awakened 
all  her  faculties. 

Before  sbe  came  to  tbis  family,  sbe  bad  lived  some 
years  witb  a  farmer  wbo,  as  sbe  now  recollected,  bad 
a  small  farm,  witb  a  snug  cottage  upon  it,  wbicb  was 
to  be  tbis  very  year  out  of  lease.  Witbout  saying  a 
Word  of  ber  intentions,  sbe  got  up  early  one  moming, 
walked  fifteen  miles  to  ber  old  master's,  and  oflFered  to 
pay  out  of  ber  wages,  wbicb  sbe  bad  laid  by  for  six 
er  seven  years,  tbe  year's  rent  of  tbis  farm  before- 
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Land,  if  the  farmer  would  let  it  to  Mr.  Frankland. 
The  farmer  would  not  take  the  girl's  money,  for  lie 
Said  he  wanted  no  security  from  Mr.  Frankland,  or  liis 
son  George:  they  bore  the  best  of  characters,  he  ob- 
served,  and  no  people  in  Monmouthshire  conld  nnde^ 
stand  the  management  of  land  better.  He  willingly 
agreed  to  let  him  the  farm;  bnt  it  contained  only  a 
few  acres,  and  the  house  was  so  small  that  it  could 
scarcely  lodge  above  three  people. 

Here  old  Frankland  and  his  eldest  son,  George, 
settled.  James  went  to  Monmouth,  where  he  became 
shopman  to  Mr.  Cleghom,  a  haberdasher,  who  took 
liim  in  preference  to  three  other  young  men,  who  ap- 
plied on  the  same  day.  "Shall  I  teil  you  the  reason 
why  I  fixed  upon  you,  James?"  said  Mr.  Cleghoni. 
'*It  was  not  whim;  I  had  my  reasons." 

"I  suppose,"  Said  James,  "you  thought  I  had  been 
honestly  and  well  brought  up;  as,  I  believe,  in  former 
times,  sir,  you  knew  something  of  my  mother." 

"Yes,  sir;  and  in  former  times  I  knew  something 
of  yourself  You  may  forget,  but  1  do  not,  that,  when 
you  were  a  child,  not  more  than  nine  years  old*,  you 
came  to  this  shop  to  pay  a  bill  of  your  mother's:  the 
bill  was  cast  up  a  pound  too  little:  you  found  out  the 
mistake,  and  paid  me  the  money.  I  dare  say  you  are 
as  good  an  accountant,  and  as  honest  a  fellow,  still.  I 
have  just  been  terribly  tricked  by  a  lad  to  whom  I 
trusted  foolishly;  but  this  will  not  make  me  suspicious 
towards  you,  because  I  know  how  you  have  been 
brought  up;  and  that  is  the  best  security  a  man  can 
have." 

Thus,  even  in  childhood,  the  foundation  of  a  good 

*  This  circumstance  is  a  fact. 
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cbaracter  may  be  laid;  and  thus  cbildren  inherit  tbe 
good  name  of  their  parents.  A  rieb  inberitance!  of 
whicb  they  cannot  be  deprived  by  tbe  utmost  malice 
of  fortune. 

Tbe  good  cbaracters  of  Fanny  and  Patty  Frank- 
land were  well  known  in  tbe  neigbbourbood;  and  wben 
they  could  no  longer  afford  to  live  at  bome,  tbey  found 
no  difficulty  in  getting  places.  On  tbe  contrary,  several 
of  tbe  best  families  in  Monmoutb  were  anxions  to  en- 
gage  tbem.  Fanny  went  to  live  witb  Mrs.  Hungerford, 
a  lady  of  an  ancient  family,  wbo  was  proud,  but  not 
insolent,  and  generous,  bnt  not  wbat  is  commonly 
called  affable.  Sbe  bad  several  cbildren,  and  sbe  bired 
Fanny  Frankland  for  tbe  particular  purpose  of  attend- 
ing  tbem. 

"Pray  let  me  see  tbat  you  exactly  obey  my  orders, 
young  woman,  witb  respect  to  my  cbildren,"  said  Mrs. 
Hungerford,  "and  you  sball  bave  no  reason  to  com- 
plain  of  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  you  are  treated  in  tbis 
house.  It  is  my  wisb  to  make  every  body  happy  in 
it;  from  tbe  bigbest  to  tbe  lowest.  You  bave,  I  under- 
stand,  received  an  education  above  your  present  Station 
in  life;  and  I  bope  and  trust  tbat  you  will  deserve  tbe 
higb  opinion  I  am,  from  tbat  circumstance,  inclined  to 
form  of  you/' 

Fanny  was  ratber  intimidated  by  tbe  baugbtiness 
of  Mrs.  Hungerford's  manner;  yet  sbe  feit  a  steady 
thougb  modest  confidence  in  berself,  wbich  was  not 
displeasing  to  ber  mistress. 

About  tbis  time  Patty  also  went  into  service.  Her 
mistress  was  a  Mrs.  Crumpe,  a  very  old  rieb  lady,  wbo 
was  often  sick  and  peevisb,  and  wbo  confessed  tbat  sbe 
required   an    uncommonly    good-bumoured    person    to 
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wait  upon  her.  Slie  lived  a  few  miles  from  Monmontli, 
where  slie  had  many  relations;  but  on  acconnt  of  her 
great  age  and  infirmities,  she  led  an  extremely  retired 
life. 

Frank  was  now  the  only  person  in  the  family  who  was 
not  settled  in  the  world.  He  determined  to  apply  to 
a  Mr.  Barlow,  an  attorney  of  an  excellent  character. 
He  had  been  much  pleased  with  the  candonr  and 
generosity  Frank  showed  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Bettes- 
worths;  and  he  had  promised  to  befriend  him,  if  ever 
it  shonld  be  in  his  power.  It  happened  that,  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Barlow  was  in  want  of  a  clerk;  and  as  he 
knew  Frankes  abilities,  and  had  reason  to  feel  con- 
fidence  in  his  integrity,  he  determined  to  employ  him 
in  his  office.  Frank  had  once  a  prejndice  against  at> 
tomeys:  he  thought  that  they  conld  not  be  honest  men; 
but  he  was  convinced  of  his  mistake  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Barlow.  This  gentleman  never 
practised  any  mean  pettyfogging  arts;  on  the  contrary, 
he  always  dissuaded  those  who  consulted  Lim  firom 
commencing  vexatious  suits.  Instead  of  fomenting 
quarreis,  it  was  his  pleasure  and  pride  to  bring  abont 
reconciliations.  It  was  said  of  Mr.  Barlow  that  "he 
liad  lost  more  suits  out  of  the  court,  and  fewer  in  them, 
than  any  attorney  of  his  standing  in  England.  Bis 
reputation  was  now  so  great  that  he  was  consulted 
more  as  a  lawyer  than  as  an  attorney.  With  such  a 
master,  Frank  had  a  prospect  of  being  extremely 
Jiappy,  and  he  determined  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting,  on  his  part,  to  ensure  Mr.  Barlow's  esteem 
and  regard. 

James  Frankland,  in  the  mean  time,  went  on  hap- 
pily  with  Mr.  Cleghorn,  the  haberdasher-,   whose  cus- 
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omers  all  agreed  that  his  shop  had  never  been  so  well 
ttended  as  since  this  young  man  bad  been  bis  fore- 
lan.  His  accounts  were  kept  in  tbe  most  exact  man- 
er;  and  liis  bills  were  made  out  witb  unrivalled 
eatness  and  expedition.  His  attendance  on  tbe  sbop 
as  so  constant  tbat  bis  master  began  to  fear  it  migbt 
ort  bis  bealtb-,  especially  as  be  bad  never,  tili  of  late, 
een  nsed  to  so  confined  a  life. 

"You  sbould  go  abroad,  James,  tbese  fine  even- 
igs,"  Said  Mr.  Clegborn.  "Take  a  walk  in  tbe  country 
OTV  and  tben,  in  tbe  fresb  air.  Don't  tbink  I  want  to 
ail  you  always  to  tbe  counter.  Come,  tbis  is  as  fine  an 
vening  as  you  can  wisb:  take  your  bat,  and  away; 
11  mind  tbe  sbop  myself,  tili  you  come  back.  He 
inst  be  a  bard  master,  indeed,  tbat  does  not  know 
ben  be  is  well  served;  and  tbat  never  will  be  my 
sise,  I  bope.  Good  servants  make  good  masters,  and 
ood  masters  good  servants.  Not  tbat  I  mean  to  call 
ou,  Mr.  James,  a  servant;  tbat  was  only  a  slip  of  tbe 
)ngue;  and  no  matter  for  tbe  tongue,  wbere  tbe  beart 
leans  well,  as  mine  does  towards  you." 

Towards  all  tbe  world  Mr.  Clegborn  was  not  dis- 
osed  to  be  indulgent:  be  was  not  a  selfisb  man-,  but 
e  bad  a  bigb  idea  of  Subordination  in  life.  Having 
isen  bimself  by  slow  degrees,  be  tbougbt  tbat  every 
lan  in  trade  sbould  bave  wbat  be  called  "tbe  rougb 
s  well  as  tbe  smootb."  He  saw  tbat  bis  new  foreman 
ore  tbe  rougb  well;  and  tberefore  be  was  now  in- 
lined  to  give  bim  some  of  tbe  smootb. 

James,  wbo  was  extremely  fond  of  bis  brotber 
Vank,  called  upon  bim  and  took  bim  to  Mrs.  Hunger- 
>rd's,  to  ask  Fanny  to  accompany  tbem  in  tbis  walk. 
%ey  had  seldom  seen  her  since  tbey  bad  quitted  tbeir 
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father^B  house  and  lived  in  Monmouth;  and  they  weie 
disappointed  when  they  were  told,  by  Mrs.  H1lnge^ 
ford^s  footman,  that  Fanny  was  not  at  home;  she  was 
gone  to  walk  out  with  the  children.  Tbe  man  did 
not  know  which  road  they  went,  so  they  had  no  hopes 
of  meeting  her;  and  they  took  their  way  through  one 
of  the  shady  lanes  near  Monmouth.  It  was  late  before 
they  thought  of  returning;  for,  after  several  weeks* 
confinement  in  close  houses,  the  fresh  air,  green  fields, 
and  sweet-smelling  wild  flowers  in  the  hedges,  weie 
delightful  novelties.  "Those  who  see  these  things 
every  day,"  said  James,  "scarcely  notice  them;  I  re- 
member  I  did  not  when  I  lived  at  our  farm.  So  things, 
as  my  father  used  to  say,  are  made  equal  to  people  in 
this  World.  We,  who  are  hard  at  work  in  a  dose 
room  all  day  long,  have  more  relish  for  an  evening 
walk,  a  hundred  to  one,  than  those  who  saunter  abont 
from  morning  tili  night." 

The  Philosophie  reflections  of  James  were  inter- 
rupted  by  the  merry  voices  of  a  troop  of  children,  who 
were  getting  over  a  stile  into  the  lane,  where  he  and 
Frank  were  Walking.  The  children  had  huge  nosegays 
of  honeysuckles,  dog-roses,  and  blue-bells,  in  Öieir 
little  hands;  and  they  gave  their  flowers  to  a  young 
woman  who  attended  them,  begging  she  would  hold 
them  whilst  they  got  over  the  stile.  James  and  Frank 
went  to  offer  their  Services  to  help  the  children;  and 
then  they  saw  that  the  young  woman,  who  held  the 
flowers,  was  their  sister  Fanny. 

"Our  own  Fanny!"  said  Frank.  "How  lucky  this 
is!  It  seems  almost  a  year  since  I  saw  you.  We  have 
been  all  the  way  to  Mrs.  Hungerford's  to  look  for  you, 
and  have  been  forced  to  take  half  our  walk  without 
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you;  but  the  other  half  will  make  amends.  IVe  a 
handred  things  to  say  to  you:  which  is  your  way 
home?  Take  the  longest  way,  I  entreat  you.  Here  is 
my  arm.  What  a  delightful  fine  evening  it  is!  But 
what's  the  matter?" 

"It  is  a  very  fine  evening,"  said  Fanny,  hesitating 
a  little;  "and  I  hope  to-morrow  will  he  as  fine.  I'U 
ask  my  mistress  to  let  me  walk  out  with  you  to- 
morrow;  but  this  evening  I  cannot  stay  with  you, 
because  I  have  the  children  under  my  care;  and  I 
have  promised  her  that  I  will  never  walk  with  any  one 
when  they  are  with  me." 

"But  your  own  brother,"  said  Frank,  a  little  angry 
at  this  refusal. 

"I  promised  I  would  not  walk  with  any  one;  and 
surely  you  are  somebody:  so  good  night;  good  bye," 
replied  Fanny,  endeavouring  to  turn  off  his  displeasure 
with  a  laugh. 

"But  what  härm,  I  say,  can  I  do  the  children,  by 
Walking  with  you?"  cried Frank,  catching  hold  of  her 
gown. 

"I  don't  know;  but  I  know  what  the  Orders  of  my 
mistress  are;  and  you  know,  dear  Frank,  that  whilst 
I  live  with  her,  I  am  bound  to  obey  them." 

"Oh,  Frank,  she  must  obey  them,"  said  James. 

Frank  loosened  his  hold  of  Fanny's  gown  imme- 
diately.  "You  are  right,  dear  Fanny,"  said  he;  "you 
are  right,  and  I  was  wrong:  so  good  night;  good  bye. 
Only  remember  to  ask  leave  to  walk  with  us  to-morrow 
evening;  for  I  have  had  a  letter  from  father  and 
brother  George,  and  I  want  to  show  it  you.  Wait  five 
minutes,  and  I  can  read  it  to  you  now,  Fanny." 

Populär  Tales,  II.  9 
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Fanny,  though  slie  was  anxious  to  liear  her  father's 
letter,  would  not  wait,  but  hurried  away  with  the 
children  that  were  ander  her  care;  saying  she  mtist 
keep  her  promise  to  her  mistress  exactly.  Frank 
followed  her,  and  put  the  letter  into  her  hands.  "You 
are  a  dear  good  girl,  and  deserve  all  the  fine  thmgs 
father  says  of  you  in  this  letter.  Take  it,  child:  your 
mistress  does  not  forbid  you  receiving  a  letter  from 
your  father,  I  suppose.  I  shall  wish  her  hanged,  if 
she  does  not  let  you  walk  with  us  to-morrow,"  whispered 
he. 

The  children  frequently  interrupted  Fanny,  as  she 
was  reading  her  father's  letter.  "Pray  pull  that  high 
dog-rose  for  me,  Fanny,"  said  one.  "Pray  hold  me 
up  to  that  large  honeysuckle,"  said  another.  "And 
do,  Fanny,"  said  the  youngest  boy,  "let  us  go  home 
by  the  common,  that  I  may  see  the  glowworms.  Mamma 
said  I  might;  and  whilst  we  are  looking  for  the  glow- 
worms, you  can  sit  on  a  stone,  or  a  bank,  and  read 
your  letter  in  peace." 

Fanny,  who  was  always  very  ready  to  indulge  the 
children  in  any  thing  wliich  her  mistress  had  not  for- 
bidden,  agreed  to  this  proposal;  and  when  they  came 
to  the  common,  little  Gustavus,  for  that  was  the  name 
of  the  eldest  boy,  found  a  charming  seat  for  her;  and 
she  sat  down  to  read  her  letter  whilst  the  children  ran 
to  hunt  for  glowworms. 

Fanny  read  her  father's  letter  over  tliree  times;  and 
yet  few  people,  except  those  who  have  the  happiness 
to  love  a  father  as  well,  and  to  have  a  fatlier  as  de- 
serving  to  be  loved,  would  think  it  at  all  worth  read- 
ing even  once. 
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"My  dear  Boys  and  Girls, 

"It  is  a  Strange  thing  to  me  to  be  without  you; 
but,  with  me  or  from  me,  I  am  sure  you  are  doing 
well;  and  that  is  a  great  comfort;  ay,  the  best  a  father 
can  have,  especially  at  my  age.  I  am  heartüy  glad 
to  bear  tbat  my  Frank  bas,  by  bis  own  deserts,  got  so 
good  a  place  witb  tbat  excellent  man,  Mr.  Barlow.  He 
does  not  bäte  attorneys  now,  I  am  sure.  Indeed,  it  is 
my  belief,  be  could  not  bäte  any  body  for  balf  an 
hour  togetber,  if  be  were  to  do  bis  worst.  Tbank  God, 
none  of  my  cbildren  bave  been  brougbt  up  to  be 
revengeful  or  envious;  and  tbey  are  not  figbting  witb 
one  anotber,  as  I  bear  tbe  poor  Betteswortbs  now  all 
are  for  tbe  fortune.  'Better  is  a  dinner  of  berbs, 
wbere  love  is,  tban  a  stalled  ox,  and  batred  tberewitb.' 
I  need  not  bave  troubled  myself  to  write  tbis  text  to 
any  of  you;  but  old  men  will  be  talkative.  My  rbeu- 
matism,  bowever,  prevents  me  from  being  as  talkative 
as  I  could  wisb.  It  bas  been  ratber  severe  or  so, 
owing  to  tbe  great  cold  I  caugbt  tbe  day  tbat  I  was 
obliged  to  wait  so  long  af  squii'e  Folingsby's  in  my 
wet  clotbes.  But  I  bope  soon  to  be  stirring  again, 
and  to  be  able  to  take  sbare  of  tbe  work  about  our 
little  farm,  witb  your  dear  brotber  George.  Poor 
fellowl  be  bas  so  mucb  to  do,  and  does  so  mucb,.tbat 
I  fear  be  will  overwork  bimself.  He  is  at  tbis  present 
timc  out  in  tbe  little  field,  opposite  my  window,  digging 
iip  tbe  docks,  wbicb  are  very  bard  to  conquer;  be  bas 
made  a  brave  large  beap  of  tbem,  but  I  wisb  to  my 
beart  be  would  not  toil  so  desperately. 

"I  desire,  my  dear  James  and  Frank,  you  will  not 
confine  yourselves  too  mucb  in  your  sbop  and  at  your 
desk:   tbis  is  all  I  bave  to   dread  for  eitber  of  you. 

9* 
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Give  my  love  and  blessing  to  my  sweet  girls.  If 
Fanny  was  not  as  prudent  as  she  is  pretty,  I  should 
be  in  fear  for  her;  hearing  as  I  do,  tbat  Mrs.  Hnngerford 
keeps  so  much  fine  Company.  A  waiting-maid  in 
such  a  house  is  in  a  dangerous  place:  but  my  Fanny, 
I  am  sure,  will  ever  keep  in  mind  her  mother's  pre- 
cepts  and  example.  I  am  told  that  Mrs.  Cnunpe, 
Patty's  mistress,  is  (owing,  I  suppose,  to  her  great  age 
and  infirmities)  difficult  in  her  humour;  but  my  Patty 
has  so  even  and  pleasant  a  temper  that  I  defy  anj 
one  living,  that  knows  her,  not  to  love  her.  My  band 
is  now  quite  tired  of  writing,  this  being  penned  with 
my  left,  as  my  right  arm  is  not  yet  free  from  rhenma- 
tism:  I  have  not  James  with  me  to  write.  God  bless 
and  preserve  you  all,  my  dear  children.  With  such 
comforts,  I  can  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this 
World.  This  I  know,  I  would  not  exchange  any  one 
of  you  for  all  my  neighbour  Bettesworth's  fine  fortune. 
Write  soon  to 

"Your  aflPectionate  father, 

"B.  Franbxand." 


"Look!  look  at  the  glowworms!"  cried  the  children, 
gathering  round  Fanny,  just  as  she  had  finished  read- 
ing  her  letter.  There  were  prodigious  numbers  of  them 
on  this  common;  and  they  shone  over  the  whole 
ground,  in  Clusters,  or  singly,  like  little  stars. 

Whilst  the  children  were  looking  with  admiration 
and  delight  at  this  spectacle,  their  attention  was 
suddenly  diverted  from  the  glowworms  by  the  sonnd 
of  a  French-horn.  They  looked  round,  and  perceived 
that  it  came  from  the  balcony  of  a  house,   which  was 
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but  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  spot  where  they  were 
Standing. 

"Oh!  let  US  go  nearer  to  the  balcony!"  said  the 
cbildren,  "that  we  may  hear  the  music  better."  A 
violin,  and  a  clarionet,  at  this  moment  began  to  play. 

"Oh!  let  ns  go  nearer!"  repeated  the  children, 
drawing  Fanny  with  all  their  little  force  towards  the 
balcony. 

"My  dears,  it  is  growing  late,"  said  she,  "and  we 
mnst  make  haste  home.  There  is  a  crowd  of  Company, 
you  see,  at  the  door  and  at  the  Windows  of  that  house; 
and  if  we  go  near  to  it,  some  of  them  will  certainly 
speak  to  you,  and  that,  you  know,  your  mamma  would 
not  like." 

The  children  paused  and  looked  at  one  another,  as 
if  inclined  to  submit;  but,  at  this  moment,  a  kettle- 
drum  was  heard,  and  little  Gustavus  could  not  resist 
his  curiosity  to  hear  and  see  more  of  this  Instrument: 
he  broke  loose  from  Fanny's  hands,  and  escaped  to 
the  house,  exclaiming,  "I  must  and  wiU  hear  it,  and 
see  it  too!" 

Fanny  was  obliged  to  pursue  him  into  the  midst 
of  the  crowd:  he  made  his  way  up  to  a  young  gentle- 
man  in  regimentals,  who  took  him  up  in  his  arms, 
saying,  "By  Jove,  a  fine  little  fellow!  A  soldier,  every 
inch  of  him!  By  Jove,  he  shall  see  the  drum,  and 
beat  it  too;  let  us  see  who  dares  say  to  the  contrary." 

As  the  gallant  ensign  spoke,  he  carried  Gustavus 
up  a  flight  of  stairs  that  led  to  the  balcony.  Fanny  in 
great  anxiety  called  after  him  to  beg  that  he  would 
not  detain  the  chüd,  who  was  trusted  to  her  care:  her 
mistress,  she  said,  would  be  extremely  displeased  with 
her,  if  she  disobeyed  her  orders. 
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She  was  here  interrupted  in  her  remonstrance  by 
the  shrill  voice  of  a  female,  who  stood  on  the  same 
stair  witli  the  ensign,  and  whom,  notwitlistanding  the 
great  alteration  in  her  dress,  Fanny  recognized  to  be 
Sally  Bettesworth.     Jilting  Jessy  stood  beside  her. 

"Fanny  Frankland,  I  protest!  What  a  pother  she 
keeps  about  nothing,"  cried  Saucy  Sally.  "Know  your 
betters,  and  keep  your  distance,  young  woman.  Who 
cares  whether  your  mistress  is  displeased  or  not?  She 
can't  tum  us  away,  can  she,  pray?  She  can't  call  en- 
sign Bloomington  to  account,  can  she,  hey?" 

An  insolent  laugh  closed  this  speech;  a  langh  in 
which  several  of  the  crowd  joined:  but  some  gentlemen 
were  interested  by  Fanny's  beautiful  and  modest  conn- 
tenance,  as  she  looked  up  to  the  balcony,  and,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  entreated  to  be  heard.  "Oh,  for 
shame,  Bloomington!  Give  her  back  the  boy.  It  is 
not  fair  that  she  should  lose  her  place,"  cried  they. 

Bloomington  would  have  yielded;  but  Saucy  Sally 
stood  before  him  crying  in  a  threatening  tone,  "Tll 
never  speak  to  you  again,  I  promise  you,  Bloomington, 
if  you  give  up.  A  fine  tliing  indeed  for  a  man  and  a 
soldier  to  give  up  to  a  woman  and  a  servant-girl!  and 
an  impertinent  servant-girl!  Who  cares  for  her  or  her 
place  either?" 

"I  do!  I  do!"  exclaimed  little  Gustavus,  springing 
from  the  ensign's  arms.  "I  care  for  her!  She  is  not 
an  impertinent  girl;  and  VW  give  up  seeing  the  kettle- 
drum,  and  go  home  with  her  directly,  with  all  my 
heart." 

In  vain  Sally  attempted  to  withhold  him;  the  boy 
ran  down  the  stairs  to  Fanny,  and  marched  oflF  with 
her  in  all  the  conscious  pride  of  a  hero,  whose  gener- 
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sity  has  fairly  vanquished  his  passions.  Little  Gustavus 
'as  indeed  a  truly  generous  child:  the  first  tliing  lie 
id,  when  he  got  liome,  was  to  teil  his  mother  all  that 
ad  passed  tliis  evening.  Mrs.  Hungerford  was  dc- 
ghted  with  her  son,  and  said  to  him,  "I  cannot,  I  am 
are,  reward  you  better,  my  dear,  than  by  rewarding 
lis  good  young  woman.  The  fidelity  with  which  she 
as  fulfiUed  my  orders,  in  all  that  regards  my  children, 
laces  her,  in  my  opinion,  above  the  rank  in  which 
iie  was  born.  Henceforward  she  shall  hold  in  my 
Guse  a  Station  to  which  her  habits  of  truth,  gentleness, 
nd  good  sense,  entitle  her." 

From  this  time  forward,  Fanny,  by  Mrs.  Hunger- 
)rd's  desire,  was  always  present  when  the  children 
3ok  their  lessons  from  their  several  masters.  Mrs. 
[ungerford  advised  her  to  äpply  herseif  to  learn  all 
lose  things  which  were  necessary  for  a  govemess  to 
oung  ladies.  "When  you  speak,  your  language  in 
eneral  is  good,  and  correct-,  and  no  pains  shall  be 
»^anting,  on  my  part,"  said  this  haughty  but  benevolent 
idy,  "to  form  your  manners,  and  to  develope  your 
dents.  This  I  partly  owe  you  for  your  care  of  my 
hildren;  and  I  am  happy  to  reward  my  son  Gustavus 
1  a  manner  which  I  am  certain  will  be  most  agreeable 
D  him." 

"And,  mamma,"  said  the  little  boy,  "may  she  walk 
ut  sometimes  with  her  brothers?  for  I  do  believe  she 
)ves  them  as  well  as  I  love  my  sisters." 

Mrs.  Hungerford  permitted  Fanny  to  walk  out  for 
n  hour,  every  morning,  during  the  time  that  her 
hildren  were  with  their  dancing-master;  and  at  this 
our  sometimes  her  brother  James,  and  sometimes  her 
rother  Frank,  could  be  spared;  and  they  had  many 
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pleasant  walks  together.  What  a  happiuess  it  was  to 
thein  to  have  been  thus  bred  np,  firom  their  eaiUest 
years,  in  friendsbip  with  one  another!  Tliis  friendsbip 
was  now  the  sweetest  pleasure  of  their  lives. 

Poor  Patty  I  Sbe  regretted  that  she  could  not  join 
in  tbese  pleasant  meetings;  but,  alas!  she  was  so  uFe- 
ful^  so  agreeable,  and  so  necessary  to  her  infirm  mistress, 
that  she  conld  never  be  spared  £rom  home.  ^  "Where's 
Patty  ?  why  does  not  Patty  do  this?"  were  Mra.  Cmmpe's 
constant  qnestions  whenever  she  was  absent.  Patty  had 
all  the  bnsiness  of  the  house  npon  her  hands,  becanse 
nobody  could  do  any  thing  so  well  as  Patty.  Mm. 
Crumpe  found  that  no  one  conld  dress  her  but  Patty; 
nobody  could  make  her  bed,  so  that  she  could  sleep  on 
it,  Jbut  Patty,  no  one  could  make  jelly,  or  broth,  er 
whey,  that  she  could  taste,  but  Patty;  no  one  could 
roast,  or  boil,  or  bake,  but  Patty.  Of  course,  all  these 
things  must  be  done  by  nobody  eise.  The  ironing  of 
Mrs.  Crumpe' s  caps,  which  had  exquisitely  nice  plaited 
borders,  at  last  feil  to  Patty's  share;  because  once, 
when  the  laundry-maid  was  sick,  she  plaited  one  so 
charmingly,  that  her  lady  would  never  afterwards  wear 
any  but  of  her  plaiting.  Now  Mrs.  Crumpe  changed 
her  cap,  or  rather  had  her  cap  changed,  three  times  a 
day;  and  never  wore  the  same  cap  twice. 

The  labours  of  washing,  ironing,  plaiting,  roasting, 
boiling,  baking,  making  jelly,  broth,  and  whey,  were 
not  sufficient:  Mrs.  Crumpe  took  it  into  her  head  that 
she  could  eat  no  butter  but  of  Patty's  chuming.  But, 
what  was  worse  than  all,  not  a  night  passed  without 
Patty's  being  called  up  to  see  "what  could  be  the 
matter  with  the  dog  that  was  barking,  or  the  cat  that 
was  mewing?"     And  when  she  was  just  dinking  to 
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leep  again,  at  day break,  her  lady,  in  whose  room  she 
lept,  would  call  out,  "Patty!  Patty!  There's  a  dread- 
il  noise  in  tlie  chicken-yard." 

"Oh,  ma'am,  it  is  only  the  cocks  crowing." 
"Well,  do  Step  out,  and  hinder  them  from  crowing 
t  this  terrible  rate." 

"But,  ma'am,  I  cannot  hinder  them  indeed." 
"Oh  yes,  you  could,  if  you  were  up.     Get  up  and 
hip  'em,  child.     ^hip  'em  all  round,  or  I  shall  not 
ieep  a  wink  more  this  night*." 

How  little  poor  Patty  slept,  her  lady  never  con- 
idered:  not  that  she  was  in  reality  an  ill-natured  wo- 
lan,  but  sickness  inclined  her  to  be  peevish;  and  she 
ad  so  long  been  used  to  be  humoured  and  waited  upon 
y  relations  and  servants,  who  expected  she  would  leave 
lem  rieh  legacies,  that  she  considered  herseif  as  a  sort 
f  golden  idol,  to  whom  all  that  approached  should  and 
»^ould  bow  as  low  as  she  pleased.  Perceiving  that  al- 
lost  all  around  her  were  interested,  she  became  com- 
letely  selfish.  She  was  from  morning  tili  night,  from 
ight  tili  morning,  nay,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end, 
3  much  in  the  habit  of  seeing  others  employed  for  her, 
3at  she  absolutely  considered  this  to  be  the  natural 
nd  necessary  course  of  things;  and  she  quite  forgot  to 
link  of  the  comfort,  or  even  of  the  well-being,  of  those 
reatures  who  were  "bom  for  her  use,  and  live  but  to 
blige  her." 

From  time  to  time  she  was  so  far  awakened  to 
geling,  by  Patty's  exertions  and  good-humour,  that 
\ie  would  say,  to  quiet  her  own  conscience,  "Well! 
'eil!  TW  make  it  all  up  to  her  in  my  will!  I'U  make 
;  all  up  to  her  in  my  will!" 

*  Taken  from  life. 
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She  took  it  for  granted  that  Patty,  like  the  rest  of 
her  dependents,  was  govemed  entirely  by  mercenary 
considerations-,  and  she  was  persuaded  that  the  hopes 
of  this  legacy  would  secure  Patty  her  slave  for  life| 
In  this  she  was  mistaken. 

One  morning  Patty  came  into  her  room  with  a  faeel 
fall  of  sorrow;  a  face  so  unlike  her  nsual  coantenanc6^| 
that  even  her  mistress,  unaccustomed  as  she  was 
attend  to  the  feelings  of  others,  could  not  help  noticii 
the  change. 

"Well!     What's  the  matter,  child?"  said  she. 

"Oh!  sad  news,  madam!'^  said  Patty,  turningasi^ 
to  hide  her  tears. 

"But  whaf  s  the  matter,  child,  I  say?     Can't 
speak,  whatever  it  is,  hey?     What,  have  you  bi 
my  best  cap  in  the  ironing,  hey?     Is  that  it?" 

"Oh!  worse,  worse,  ma'am!" 

"Worse!     What  can  be  worse?" 

"My  brother,   ma'am,   my  brother  George,  is 
very  ill  of  a  fever;   and  they   don't  think  he'U  Ki 
Here  is  my  father's  letter,  raa'am!" 

"Lord!  how  can  I  read  it  without  spectacles? 
why  should  I  read  it,   when  youVe  told  me  all 
in  it?     How  the  child  cries!"  continued  Mrs.  Crnmj 
raising  herseif  a  little  on  her  pillow,  and  looking 
Patty  with  a  sort  of  astonished  curiosity.     "Heij 
But  I  can't  stay  in  bed  this  way  tili  dinner-time. 
me  my  cap,  child,  and  dry  your  eyes;  for  crying  wonl 
do  your  brother  any  good." 

Patty  dried  her  eyes.     "No,   crying  will  not 
him  any  good,"  said  she,  "but " 

"But  where  is  my   cap?     I  don't  see  it   on 
dressing-table." 
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"No,  ma'am:  Martha  will  bring  it  in  a  minute  or 
wo:  sbe  is  plaiting  it." 

"I  will  not  have  it  plaited  by  Martha.  Go  and 
o  it  yourself." 

"But,  ma'am,"  said  Patty,  who,  to  her  mistress's 
urprise,  stood  still,  notwithstanding  she  heard  this 
rder,  "I  hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  leave 
3  go  to  my  poor  brother  to-day.  AU  the  rest  of  my 
irothers  and  sisters  are  with  him,  and  he  wants  to  see 
ae;  and  they  have  sent  a  horse  for  me." 

"No  matter  what  they  have  sent,  you  sha'n't  go; 
can't  spare  you.  If  you  choose  to  serve  me,  serve 
le.  If  you  choose  to  serve  your  brother,  serve  your 
»rother,  and  leave  me." 

"Then,  madam,"  said  Patty,  "I  must  leave  you; 
OT  I  cannot  but  choose  to  serve  my  brother  at  such  a 
ime  as  this,  if  I  can  serve  him;  which  God  grant  I 
nayn't  be  too  late  to  do!" 

"Wliat!  You  will  leave  me!  Leave  me  contrary  to 
ny  Orders!  Take  notice,  then:  these  doors  you  shall 
lever  enter  again,  if  you  leave  me  now,"  eried  Mrs. 
>umpe,  who,  by  this  unexpected  Opposition  to  her 
►rders,  was  actually  worked  up  to  a  State  unlike  her 
isual  peevishness.  She  started  up  in  her  bed,  and 
p'owing  quite  red  in  the  face,  cried,  "Leave  me  now, 
ind  you  leave  me  for  ever.  Remember  that!  Eemember 
hat!" 

"Then,  madam,  I  must  leave  you  for  ever,"  said 
i^atty,  moving  towards  the  door.  "I  wish  you  your 
lealth  and  happiness,  and  am  sorry  to  break  so  short." 

"The  girl's  an  idiot!"  cried  Mrs.  Crumpe.  "After 
bis  you  cannot  expect  that  I  should  remember  you  in 
ny  will." 
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"No,  indeed,  madam;  I  expect  no  such  thing" 
said  Patty.  (Her  Land  was  on  tlie  lock  of  the  door  as 
she  spoke.) 

"Then,"  said  Mrs.  Crumpiö,  "perhaps  you  wiH 
think  it  worth  your  while  to  stay  with  me,  when  I  teil 
you  I  have  not  forgot  you  in  my  will?  Consider  that, 
child,  before  you  turn  tlie  handle  of  the  door.  Con- 
sider that;  and  don't  disoblige  me  for  ever." 

"Oh,  madam,  consider  my  poor  brother.  I  am 
sorry  to  disoblige  you  for  ever;  but  I  can  consider 
nothing  but  my  poor  brother,"  said  Patty.  The  lock 
of  the  door  tumed  quickly  in  her  hand. 

"Why!  Is  your  brother  rieh?  What  upon  earth 
do  you  expect  from  this  brother,  that  can  make  it 
worth  your  while  to  behave  to  me  in  this  stränge 
way?"  said  Mrs.  Crumpe. 

Patty  was  silent  with  astonishment  for  a  few  mo- 
ments,  and  then  answered,  "I  expect  nothing  from 
him,  madam;  he  is  as  poor  as  myself;  but  that  does 
not  make  me  love  him  the  less." 

Before  Mrs.  Crumpe  could  understand  this  last 
speech,  Patty  had  left  the  room.  Her  mistress  sat  up 
in  her  bed,  in  the  same  attitude,  for  some  minutes 
after  she  was  gone,  looking  fixedly  at  the  place  where 
Patty  had  stood:  she  could  scarcely  recover  from  her 
surprise;  and  a  multitude  of  painful  thoughts  crowded 
upon  her  mind. 

"If  I  were  dying,  and  poor,  who  would  come  to 
me?  Not  a  relation  I  have  in  the  world  would 
come  near  ine!  Not  a  creature  on  earth  loves  me  as 
this  poor  girl  loves  her  brother,  who  is  as  poor  as  her- 
seif." 

Here  her  reflections  were  interrupted  by   hearing 
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the  galloping  of  Patty's  horse,  as  it  passed  by  the 
Windows.  Mrs.  Crumpe  tried  to  compose  herseif  again 
to  sleep,  but  she  could  not;  and  in  half  an  hour's  time 
she  rang  the  bell  violently,  took  her  purse  out  of  her 
pocket,  counted  out  twenty  bright  guineas,  and  desired 
that  a  horse  should  be  saddled  immediately,  and  that 
her  Steward  should  gallop  after  Patty,  and  ofFer  her 
that  whok  sunt  in  hand^  if  she  would  retum.  "Begin 
with  one  guinea,  and  bid  on  tili  you  come  up  to  her 
price,"  Said  Mrs.  Crumpe.  "Have  her  back  again  I 
will,  if  it  were  only  to  convince  myself  that  she^  is  to 
be  had  for  money  as  well  as  other  people." 

The  Steward,  as  he  counted  the  gold  in  his  band, 
thought  it  was  a  great  sum  to  throw  away  for  such  a 
whim:  he  had  never  seen  his  lady  take  the  whim  of 
giving  away  ready  money  before;  but  it  was  in  vain 
to  remonstrate;  she  was  peremptory,  and  he  obeyed. 

In  two  hours'  time  he  retumed,  and  Mrs.  Crumpe 
saw  her  gold  again  with  extreme  astonishment.  The 
Steward  said  he  could  not  prevail  upon  Patty  even  to 
look  at  the  guineas.  Mrs.  Crumpe  now  flew  into  a 
violent  passion,  in  which  none  of  our  readers  will 
probably  sympathize:  we  shall  therefore  forbear  to 
describe  it. 


CHAPTEß  III. 

When  Patty  came  within  half  a  mile  of  the  cot- 
tage  in  which  her  father  lived,  she  met  Hannah,  the 
faithful  servant,  who  had  never  deserted  the  family  in 
their  misfortunes  •,  she  had  been  watching  all  the  morn- 
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mg  on  the  road  for  the  first  sight  of  Patty,  but  wben 
she  saw  her,  aud  came  qnite  close  np  to  her,  she  had 
no  power  to  speak;  and  Patty  was  so  mnch  torified 
tbat  she  could  not  ask  her  a  single  question.  Sk 
walked  her  horse  a  slow  pace,  and  kept  silence. 

^^Won't  jon  go  on,  ma^am?''  said  Hannah  at  last, 
foreing  herseif  to  speak.  "Won't  you  go  on  a  bit 
faster?     He's  almost  wild  to  see  you." 

"He  is  alive  tben!"  cried  Patty.  The  horse  was 
in  füll  gallop  directly,  and  she  was  soou  at  her  father^s 
door.'  James  and  Frank  were  there  watching  for  her: 
they  lifted  her  from  the  horse;  and  feeling  that  she 
trembled  so  much  as  to  bc  scarcely  able  to  stand,  they 
would  have  detained  her  a  little  while  in  the  air;  but 
she  passed  or  ratber  mshed  into  the  room  where  her 
brotber  lay.  He  took  no  notice  of  her  when  she  came 
in,  for  he  was  insensible.  Fanny  was  supporting  his 
bead;  she  beld  out  her  band  to  Patty,  wbo  went  on 
tiptoe  to  the  side  of  tbe  bed.  "Is  he  asleep?"  whis- 
pered  sbe. 

"Not  asleep,  but He'll  come  to  bimself  pre- 

Hcntly,"  continued  Fanny,  "and  be  will  be  very,  very 
glad  you  are  come;  and  so  will  my  fatber." 

"Where  is  my  fatber?"  said  Patty;  "I  don't  see 
bim." 

Fanny  pointed  to  tbe  fartbest  end  of  tbe  room, 
wliere  be  was  kneeling  at  bis  devotion.  Tbe  sbutters 
Ijcing  half  closed,  sbe  could  but  just  see  tbe  faint 
beam  wliicb  sbone  upon  bis  grey  bairs.  He  rose,  came 
to  bis  daugliter  Patty,  witb  an  air  of  resigned  grief, 
and  taking  ber  band  between  botb  of  bis,  said,  "My 
love — we  must  lose  bim — God's  will  be  done!" 
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"Oh!  tLere  is  hope,  there  is  hope  still!"  said  Patty. 
"See!  the  colour  is  Coming  back  to  bis  lips  again;  bis 
eyes  open!  Ob!  George,  dear  George,  dear  brotber! 
It  is  your  own  sister  Patty:  don't  you  know  Patty?" 

"Patty! — Yes.  Wby  does  sbe  not  come  to  me? 
I  would  go  to  ber  if  I  could,"  said  tbe  sufferer,  witb- 
out  knowing  wbat  be  talked  of.  "Is  not  sbe  come 
yet?  Send  anotber  borse,  Frank.  Wby,  it  is  only 
six  miles.  Six  miles  in  tbree  bours,  tbat  is — bow 
many  miles  an  bour?  ten  miles,  is  it?  Don't  burry 
her — don't  teil  her  I'm  so  bad;  nor  my  fatber — don't 
let  bim  see  me,  nor  James,  nor  Frank,  nor  pretty 
Fanny,  nor  any  body — tbey  are  all  too  good  to  me: 
I  only  wisbed  to  see  poor  Patty  once  before  I  die;  but 
don't  frighten  ber — I  shall  be  very  well,  teil  ber — 
quite  well,  by  the  time  sbe  comes." 

After  running  on  in  tbis  manner  for  some  time, 
bis  eyes  closed  again,  and  be  lay  in  a  state  of  Stupor. 
He  continued  in  tbis  condition  for  some  time:  at  last 
his  sisters,  wbo  were  watching  beside  tbe  bed,  heard  a 
knocking  at  tbe  door.  It  was  Frank  and  James:  tbey 
had  gone  for  a  clergyman,  whom  George,  before  be 
became  delirious,  bad  desired  to  see.  The  clergyman 
was  come,  and  with  bim  a  benevolent  pbysician,  wbo 
happened  to  be  at  his  bouse,  'and  wbo  insisted  upon 
accompanying  bim.  As  soon  as  tbe  pbysician  saw  tbe 
poor  young  man,  and  feit  bis  pulse,  be  perceived  tbat 
the  ignorant  apotbecary,  wbo  bad  been  first  employed, 
had  entirely  mistaken  George's  disease,  and  bad 
treated  bim  improperly.  His  disease  was  a  putrid 
fever,  and  tbe  apotbecary  bad  bled  bim  repeatedly. 
The  pbysician  thought  be  could  certainly  have  saved 
his  life,  if  be  bad  seen  bim  two  days  sooner*,  but  now 
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it  was  a  hopeless  case.     All  that  could  be  done  foi 
him  he  tried. 

Towards  evening,  tbe  disease  seemed  to  take  a 
favourable  tum.  George  came  to  bis  senses,  knew  bis 
fatber,  bis  brotbers,  and  Fanny,  and  spoke  to  each 
witb  bis  customary  kindness,  as  tbey  stood  round  bis 
bed:  be  tben  asked  wbetber  poor  Patty  was  come? 
Wben  be  saw  ber,  be  tbanked  ber  tenderly  for  Coming 
to  bim,  but  could  not  recoUect  be  bad  any  thing  parti- 
cular  to  say  to  ber. 

"I  only  wisbed  to  see  you  all  togetber,  to  tbank 
you  for  your  good-nature  to  me  ever  since  I  was  bom, 
and  to  take  leave  of  you  before  I  die;  for  I  feel  that 
I  am  dying.  Nay^  do  not  cry  so!  My  fatber!  Ob!  my 
fatber  is  most  to  be  pitied;  but  be  will  bave  James 
and  Frank  left." 

Seeing  bis  fatber's  affliction,  which  tbe  good  cid 
man  struggled  in  vain  to  subdue,  George  broke  off  bere: 
be  put  bis  band  to  bis  bead,  as  if  fearing  it  was  again 
growing  confused. 

"Let  me  see  our  good  clergyman,  now  that  I  am 
well  enougb  to  see  bim,"  said  be.  He  tben  took  a 
band  of  each  of  bis  brotbers  and  sisters,  joined  tbem 
togetber,  and  pressed  tbem  to  bis  lips,  looking  from 
tbem  to  bis  fatber,  wbose  back  was  now  turned.  "You 
understand  me,"  wbispered  George:  "be  can  never 
come  to  want,  wbile  you  are  left  to  work  and  com- 
fort  bim.  If  I  sbould  not  see  you  again  in  tbis 
World,  farewell!  Ask  my  fatber  to  give  me  bis  bless- 
mg! 

"God  bless  you,  my  son!  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
good  son!  God  will  surely  blessing  so  good  a  son!" 
Said  tbe  agonized  fatber,  laying  bis  band  upon  bis  son's 
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forehead,  which  even  now  was  cold  with  the  damp  of 
death. 

"What  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  a  father's  blessing!" 
Said  George.  "May  you  all  have  it  when  you  are  as  I 
am  now!" 

"I  shall  be  out  of  this  world  long,  long  before  that 
time,  I  hope,"  said  the  poor  old  man,  as  he  left  the 
room.  "But  God's  will  be  done!  Send  tbe  clergyman 
to  my  boy!" 

The  clergyman  remained  in  the  room  but  a  short 
time:  when  he  retumed  to  the  family,  they  saw  by  his 
looks  that  all  was  over! 

There  was  a  solemn  silence. 

"Be  comforted,"  said  the  good  clergyman.  "Never 
man  left  this  world  with  a  clearer  conscience,  or  had 
happier  hope  of  a  life  to  come.  Be  comforted.  Alas! 
at  such  a  time  as  this  you  cannot  be  comforted  by  any 
thing  that  the  tongue  of  man  can  say." 

All  the  family  attended  the  funeral.  It  was  on  a 
Sunday,  just  before  morning  prayers;  and  as  soon  as 
George  was  interred,  his  father,  brothers,  and  sisters, 
left  the  churchyard,  to  avoid  being  seen  by  the  gay 
people  who  were  Coming  to  their  devotion.  As  they 
went  home,  they  passed  through  the  field  in  which 
George  used  to  work:  there  they  saw  his  heap  of 
docks,  and  his  spade  upright  in  the  ground  beside  it, 
just  as  he  had  left  it,  the  last  time  that  he  had  ever 
worked. 

The  whole  family  stayed  for  a  few  days  with  their 
poor  father.  Late  one  evening,  as  they  were  all  Walk- 
ing out  together  in  the  fields,  a  heavy  dew  began  to 
fall;  and  James  urged  his  father  to  make  haste  home, 
lest  he  should  catch  cold,  and  should  have  another  fit 
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of  the  rheumatism.  They  were  then  at  some  distance 
from  their  cottage;  and  Frank,  wlio  thought  he  knew 
a  Short  way  home,  took  them  by  a  new  road,  which 
nnluckily  led  them  far  out  of  their  way;  it  brought 
them  unexpectedly  within  sigit  of  their  old  farm,  and 
of  the  new  house  which  Mr.  Bettesworth  had  built 
npon  it. 

"Oh!  my  dear  father,  I  am  sorry  I  brought  you 
this  way,"  cried  Frank.     "Let  us  tum  back." 

"No,  my  son,  why  should  we  tum  back?"  said  his 
father  mildly;  "we  can  pass  by  these  fields,  and  this 
house,  I  hope,  without  coveting  our  neighbour's 
goods." 

As  they  came  near  the  house,  he  stopped  at  the 
gate  to  look  at  it.  "It  is.a  good  house,"  said  he; 
"but  I  have  no  need  to  envy  any  man  a  good 
house;  I,  that  have  so  much  better  things — good 
children!" 

Just  as  he  uttered  these  words,  Mr.  Bettesworth's 
house  door  opened,  and  three  or  four  men  appeared  on 
the  stone  steps,  quarrelling  and  fighting.  The  loud 
voices  of  BuUying  Bob  and  Wild  Will  were  heard  too 
plainly. 

"We  have  no  business  here,"  said  old  Frankland, 
turning  to  his  children:  "let  us  go." 

The  combatants  pursued  each  other  with  such 
furious  rapidity  that  they  were  near  to  the  gate  in  a  few 
instants. 

"Lock  the  gate,  you  without  there,  whoever  you 
are!  Lock  the  gate!  or  Pll  knock  you  down  when  I 
come  up,  whoever  you  are;"  cried  Bullying  Bob,  who 
was  hindraost  in  the  race. 

Wild  Will  was  foremost;  he  kicked  open  the  gate, 
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but  his  foot  slipped  as  he  was  going  through:  bis 
brother  overtook  bim,  and,  seizing  bim  by  tbe  collar, 
cried,  "Give  me  back  tbe  banknotes,  you  rascal!  tbey 
are  mine,  and  I'U  bave  'em  in  spite  of  you." 

"Tbey  are  mine,  and  I'll  keep  'em  in  spite  of  you," 
retorted  Will,  wbo  was  mucb  intoxicated. 

"Ob!  wbat  a  sigbt!  brotbers  fighting!  Ob!  part 
tbem,  part  tbem!  Hold!  bold!  for  Heaven's  sake!" 
cried  old  Frankland  to  tbem. 

Frank  and  James  beld  tbem  asunder,  tbougb  tbey 
continued  to  abuse  one  anotber  in  tbe  grossest  terms. 
Tbeir  fatber,  by  tbis  time,  came  up:  be  wrung  bis 
hands,  and  wept  bitterly. 

"Ob!  sbame,  sbame  to  me  in  my  old  age!"  cried 
he,  "can't  you  two  let  me  live  tbe  few  years  I  bave  to 
live  in  peace?  Ab,  neighbour  Frankland,  you  are 
better  off!  My  beart  will  break  soon!  These  cbildren 
of  mine  will  be  tbe  ruin  and  tbe  death  of  me!" 

At  these  words  tbe  sons  interrupted  tbeir  fatber 
with  loud  complaints  of  tbe  manner  in  which  he  bad 
treated  tbem.  Tbey  bad  quarrelled  with  one  anotber, 
and  with  tbeir  fatber,  about  money.  Tbe  fatber  charged 
tbem  with  profligate  extravagance-,  and  tbey  accused 
bim  of  sordid  avarice.  Mr.  Frankland,  mucb  shocked 
at  tbis  scene,  besougbt  tbem  at  least  to  retum  to  tbeir 
bouse,  and  not  to  expose  tbemselves  in  tbis  manner, 
especially  now  tbat  tbey  were  in  the  Station  of  gentU- 
men.  Tbeir  passions  were  too  loud  and  brutal  to  listen 
to  tbis  appeal  to  tbeir  pride;  tbeir  being  raised  to  tbe 
rank  of  gentlemen  could  not  give  tbem  principles  or 
manners*,  tbat  can  only  be  done  by  education.  De- 
spairing  to  effect  any  good,  Mr.  Frankland  retired  from 
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this  scene,  and  made  tbe  best  of  bis  way  bome  to  liis 
peaceful  cottage. 

"My  cbildren,"  said  be  to  bis  family,  as  tbey  Bat 
down  to  tbeir  frugal  meal,  "we  are  poor,  but  we  are 
happy  in  one  anotber.  Was  not  I  rigbt  to  say  I  need 
not  envy  neigbbour  Bettes wortb  bis  fine  bouse?  Wbat- 
ever  misfortunes  befall  me,  I  bave  tbe  blessing  of  good 
cbildren.  It  is  a  blessing  I  would  not  excbange 
for  any  tbis  world  affords.  God  preserve  tbem  in 
bealtb!" 

He  sigbed,  and  soon  added,  '^It  is  a  bitter  tbing 
to  tbink  of  a  good  son,  wbo  is  dead;  but  it  is  worge, 
perbaps,  to  tbink  of  a  bad  son,  wbo  is  alive.  Tbat  is 
a  misfortune  I  can  never  know.  But,  my  dear  boys 
and  girls,"  continued  be,  cbanging  bis  tone,  "tbis  idle 
way  of  life  of  ours  must  not  last  for  ever.  You  are 
too  poor  to  be  idle-,  and  so  much  tbe  better  for  yon. 
To-morrow  you  must  all  away  to  your  own  busi- 
ness." 

"But,  fatber,"  eried  tbey  all  at  once,  "wbicb  of  us 
may  stay  witb  you?'' 

"None  of  you,  my  good  cbildren.  You  are  all 
going  on  well  in  tbe  world;  and  I  will  not  take  you 
from  your  good  masters  and  mistresses." 

Patty  now  urged  tbat  sbe  bad  tbe  strengest  rigbt 
to  remain  witb  ber  fatber,  because  Mrs.  Crumpe  would 
certainly  refuse  to  receive  ber  into  ber  service  again, 
after  wbat  bad  passed  at  tbeir  parting:  but  notbiug 
could  prevail  upon  Frankland ;  be  positively  refused  to 
let  any  of  bis  cbildren  stay  witb  bim.  At  last  Frank 
cried,  "How  can  you  possibly  manage  tbis  farm  with- 
out  belp?    You  must  let  eitber  James  or  me  stay  witb 
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you,  father.  Suppose  you  should  be  seized  with  another 
fit  of  the  rheumatism?" 

Frankland  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  an- 
swered,  "Poor  Hannah  will  nurse  me  if  I  fall  sick.  I 
am  able  still  to  pay  her  jnst  wages.  I  will  not  be  a 
bürden  to  my  children.  As  to  this  farm,  I  am  going 
to  give  it  up;  for,  indeed,"  said  the  old  man,  smiling, 
"I  should  not  be  well  able  to  manage  it  with  the 
rheumatism  in  my  spade-arm.  My  landlord,  farmer 
Hewit,  is  a  good-natured  friendly  man;  and  he  wiU 
give  me  my  own  time  for  the  rent:  nay,  he  teils  me 
he  would  let  me  live  in  this  cottage  for  nothing:  but 
I  cannot  do  that." 

"Then  what  will  you  do,  dear  father?"  said  his 
sons. 

"The  clergyman,  who  was  here  yesterday,  has  made 
interest  for  a  house  for  me  which  will  cost  me  nothing, 
nor  him  either;  and  I  shaU  be  very  near  you  both, 
boys." 

"But,  father,"  interrupted  Frank,  "I  know,  by  your 
way  of  speaking,  there  is  something  about  this  house 
which  you  do  not  like." 

"That  is  true,"  said  old  Frankland:  "but  thatisthe 
fault  of  my  pride,  and  of  my  old  prejudices;  which 
are  hard  to  conquer  at  my  time  of  life.  It  is  certain, 
I  do  not  much  like  the  thoughts  of  going  into  an  alms- 
house." 

"An  almshousel"  cried  aU  his  children  at  onee,  in 
a  tone  of  horror.  "Oh!  father,  you  must  not,  indeed 
you  must  not,  go  into  a  almshouse!" 

The  pride  which  renders  the  English  yeoman  averse 
to  live  upon  public  charity  is  highly  advantageous  to 
the  industry  and  virtue  of  the  nation.     Even  whwe  it 
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is  instilled  early  into  families  as  a  prejudice,  it  is  use- 
fal,  and  ought  to  be  respected. 

Frankland's  children,  shocked  at  the  idea  o£  their 
father's  going  into  an  ahnshouse,  eagerly  offered  to 
join  together  the  money  they  had  eamed,  and  to  pay 
the  rent  of  the  cottage  in  which  he  now  lired;  but 
Frankland  knew  that,  if  he  took  this  money,  his  cbil- 
dren  would  themselves  be  in  distress.  He  answered 
with  tears  in  his  eyes, 

"My  dear  children,  I  thank  yon  all  for  your  good- 
ness;  but  I  cannot  accept  of  your  ofFer.  Since  I  am 
no  longer  able  to  support  myself,  I  will  not,  from  false 
pride,  be  the  ruin  of  my  children.  I  will  not  be  a 
bürden  to  them;  and  I  prefer  living  upon  public  chari- 
ty  to  accepting  of  the  ostentatious  liberality  of  any  one 
rieh  man.  I  am  come  to  a  resolution,  which  nothing 
shall  induce  me  to  break.  I  am  determined  to  live  in 
the  Monmouth  almshouse — nay,  hear  me,  my  children, 
patiently — to  live  in  the  Monmouth  almshouse  for  one 
year;  and  during  that  time  I  will  not  see  any  of  you, 
unless  I  am  sick.  I  lay  my  commands  upon  you  not 
to  attempt  to  see  me  tili  this  day  twelvemonth.  If  at 
that  time  you  are  all  together  able  to  maintain  me, 
without  hurting  yourselves,  I  will  most  wiUingly  accept 
of  your  bounty  for  the  rest  of  my  days." 

His  children  assured  him  they  should  be  able  to 
eam  money  sufficient  to  maintain  him,  without  injury 
to  themselves,  long  before  the  end  of  the  year;  and 
they  besought  him  to  permit  them  to  do  so  as  soon  as  it 
was  in  their  power;  but  he  continued  firm  in  his  resolu- 
tion, and  made  them  solemnly  promise  they  would 
obey  his  commands,  and  not  even  attempt  to  see  him 
during  the  ensuing  year.     He  then  took  leave  of  them 
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in  a  most  affectionate  manner,  saying,  "I  know,  my 
dearest  children,  I  have  now  given  you  the  strengest 
possible  motive  for  industry  and  good  conduct.  This 
day  twelvemonth  we  shall  meet  again;  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  as  joyful  a  meeting  as  this  is  a  sorrowful  part- 
ing."  His  children,  with  some  difficulty,  obtained  per- 
mission  to  accompany  him  to  his  new  abode. 

The  almshouses  at  Monmouth  are  far  superior  to 
common  institutions  of  this  kind;  they  are  remarkably 
neat  and  comfortable  little  dwellings,  and  form  a  row 
of  pretty  cottages,  behind  each  of  which  there  is  a 
garden  füll  of  gooseberries,  currants,  and  a  variety  of 
nseful  vegetables.  These  the  old  men  cultivate  them- 
selves.  The  houses  are  fitted  up  conveniently;  and 
each  individual  is  provided  with  every  thing  that  he 
wants  in  his  own  habitation :  so  that  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity  er  temptation  for  those  petty  disputes  about  pro- 
perty  which  often  occur  in  charitable  institutions  that  are 
not  prudently  conducted.  Poor  people  who  have  their 
goods  in  common  must  necessanly  become  quarrelsome. 

"You  see,"  said  old  Frankland,  pointing  to  the 
shining  row  of  pewter  on  the  clean  shelf  over  the  fire- 
place  in  his  little  kitchen;  "you  see  I  want  for  nothing 
here.     I  am  not  much  to  be  pitied." 

His  children  stood  silent  and  dejected,  whilst  he 
dressed  himself  in  the  uniform  belonging  to  the  alms- 
house.  Before  they  parted,  they  all  agreed  to  meet  at 
this  place  that  day  twelvemonth,  and  to  bring  with 
them  the  eamings  of  the  year;  they  had  hopes  that 
thus,  by  their  imited  efforts,  a  sum  might  be  obtained 
sufficient  to  place  their  father  once  more  in  a  state  of 
independence.  With  these  hopes  they  separated,  and 
retumed  to  their  masters  and  mistresses. 
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CHAPTEß  IV. 

Patty  went  to  Mrs.  Crumpe's  to  get  her  clothes 
wliicb  slie  had  left  there,  and  to  receive  some  months' 
wages,  which  were  still  due  for  her  Services.  After 
what  had  passed,  she  had  no  idea  that  Mjs.  Cnimpe 
would  wißh  she  should  stay  with  her;  and  she  had 
heard  of  another  place  in  Monmouth,  which  she  be- 
lieved  would  suit  her  in  every  respect. 

The  first  person  she  saw,  when  she  arrived  at  the 
house  of  her  late  mistress,  was  Martha,  who,  with  a 
hypocritical  length  of  face,  said  to  her,  "Sad  news!  sad 
news,  Mrs.  Patty!  The  passion  my  lady  was  thrown 
into,  by  your  going  away  so  sudden,  was  of  terrible 
detriment  to  her.  That  very  night  she  had  a  stroke 
of  the  palsy,  and  has  scarce  spoke  since." 

"Don't  take  it  to  heart,  it  is  none  of  your  fault: 
don't  take  it  to  heart,  dear  Patty,"  said  Betty,  the 
housemaid,  who  was  fond  of  Patty.  "What  could  you 
do  but  go  to  your  brother?  .  Here,  drink  tbis  water, 
and  don't  blame  yourself  at  all  about  the  matter.  Mis- 
tress had  a  stroke  sixteen  montbs  ago,  afore  ever.  you 
came  into  the  house;  and  I  dare  say  she'd  bave  had 
this  last  whether  you  had  stayed  or  gone." 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  the  violent  ringing 
of  Mrs  Crumpe's  bell.  They  were  in  the  room  next  to 
her-,  and,  as  she  heard  voices  louder  than  usual,  she 
was  impatient  to  know  what  was  going  on.  Patty 
heard  Mrs.  Martha  answer,  as  she  opened  her  lady's 
door,  "'Tis  only  Patty  Frankland,  ma'am,  who  is  come 
for  her  clothes  and  her  wages." 
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"And  she  is  very  sony  to  hear  you  have  been  so 
ill-,  very  sorry,"  said  Betty,  foUowing  to  the  door. 

"Bid  her  come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Crumpe,  in  a  voice 
more  distinct  than  she  had  ever  been  heard  to  speak 
in  since  the  day  of  her  illness. 

"What!  are  you  sorry  for  me,  child?"  said  Mrs. 
Crumpe,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  Patty's.  Patty  made  no 
answer;  but  it  was  piain  how  much  she  was  shocked. 

"Ay,  I  see  you  are  sorry  for  me,"  said  her  mis- 
tress.  "And  so  am  I  for  you,"  added  she,  stretching 
out  her  band,  and  taking  hold  of  Patty's  black  gown. 
"You  shall  have  a  finer  stuff  than  this  for  mouming 
for  me.  But  I  know  that  is  not  what  you  are  think- 
ing  of;  and  that's  the  reason  I  have  more  value  for 
you  than  for  all  the  rost  of  them  put  together.  Stay 
with  me,  stay  with  me,  to  nurse  me;  you  nurse  me  to 
my  mind.  You  cannot  leave  me  in  the  way  I  am  in 
now,  when  I  ask  you  to  stay." . 

Patty  could  not  without  inhumanity  refuse;  she 
ötayed  with  Mrs.  Crumpe,  who  grew  so  dotingly  fond 
of  her,  that  she  could  scarcely  bear  to  have  her  a  mo- 
ment  out  of  sight.  She  would  take  neither  food  nor 
medicines  but  from  Patty's  band;  and  she  would  not 
speak,  except  in  answer  to  Patty's  questions.  The 
fatigue  and  confinement  she  was  now  forced  to  under- 
go  were  enough  to  hurt  the  Constitution  of  any  one 
who  had  not  very  strong  health.  Patty  bore  them  with 
the  greatest  patience  and  good  humour;  indeed,  the 
consciousness  that  she  was  doing  right  supported  her 
in  exertions  which  would  otherwise  have  been  beyond 
her  power. 

She  had  still  more  difficult  trials  to  go  through: 
Mrs.  Martha  was  jealous  of  her  favour  with  her  lady, 
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and  often  threw  out  hints  that  some  people  had  mücli 
more  luck,  and  more  cunning  too,  than  other  people; 
but  that  some  people  might  perhaps  be  disappointed 
at  last  in  their  ends. 

Patty  went  on  her  own  straigbt  way,  witbout  mind- 
ing  tbese  insinuations  at  first;  but  sbe  was  soon  forced 
to  attend  to  them.  Mrs.  Crumpe's  relations  received 
intelHgence  from  Mrs.  Martha,  tbat  ber  lady  was  grow- 
ing  worse  and  worse  every  bour;  and  tbat  sbe  was 
quite  sbut  up  under  tbe  dominion  of  an  artful  servant- 
girl,  wbo  bad  gained  sucb  power  over  ber  tbat  tbere 
was  no  knowing  wbat  tbe  consequence  migbt  be.  Mrs. 
Crumpe's  relations  were  mucb  alarmed  by  tbis  stoiy: 
tbey  knew  sbe  bad  made  a  will  in  tbeir  favour  some 
years  before  tbis  time,  and  tbey  dreaded  tbat  Patty 
sbould  prevail  upon  ber  to  alter  it,  and  sbould  get  pos- 
Session  berself  of  tbe  fortune.  Tbey  were  particubff- 
ly  Struck  with  tbis  idea,  because  an  instance  of  undue 
power,  acquired  by  a  favourite  servant-maid  over  her 
doting  mistress,  happened  about  tbis  period  to  be  men- 
tioned  in  an  account  of  a  trial  in  tbe  newspapers  of 
tbe  day.  Mrs.  Crumpe's  nearest  relations  were  two 
grand-nephews.  The  eldest  was  Mr.  Josiab  Crumpe, 
a  merchant  wbo  was  settled  at  Liverpool;  the  youngest 
was  that  ensign  Bloomington,  whom  we  formerly  men- 
tioned.  He  bad  been  intended  for  a  merchant,  but  he 
would  never  settle  to  business;  and  at  last  ran  away 
from  tbe  counting-house  where  he  bad  been  placed, 
and  went  into  the  army.  He  was  an  idle,  extravagant 
young  man :  bis  great-aunt  was  by  fits  very  angry  with 
bim,  or  very  fond  of  him.  Sometimes  sbe  would  supply 
bim  with  money;  at  others,  sbe  would  forbid  bim  her 
presence,  and  declare  he  sbould  never  see  anotber  shil- 
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ling  of  hers.  This  had  been  her  latest  determination; 
bnt  ensign  Bloomington  thought  he  could  easily  get 
into  favoTir  again,  and  he  resolved  to  force  himself  in- 
to  the  house.  Mrs.  Crumpe  positively  refused  to  see 
him:  the  day  after  this  refusal  he  rettirned  with  a  rein- 
foreement,  for  which  Patty  was  not  in  the  least  pre- 
pared:  he  was  accompanied  hj  Miss  Sally  Bettesworth, 
in  a  regimental  riding-habit.  Jessy  had  been  the  origi- 
nal object  of  this  gentleman's  gallantry;  but  she  met 
with  a  new  and  richer  lover,  and  of  course  jilted  him. 
Sally,  who  was  in  haste  to  be  mamed,  took  undis- 
gnised  pains  to  fix  the  ensign;  and  she  thought  she 
was  sure  of  him.     Bnt  to  proceed  with  onr  story. 

Patty  was  told  that  a  lady  and  gentleman  desired 
to  see  her  in  the  parlour:  she  was  scarcely  in  the  room 
when  Sally  began  in  a  voice  capable  of  intimidating 
the  most  courageous  of  scolds,  "Eine  doings!  Fine 
doings,  here!  You  think  yon  have  the  game  in  your 
own  hands,  I  Warrant,  my  Lady  Paramount;  but  I'm 
not  one  to  be  bullied,  you  know  of  old." 

"Nor  am  I  one  to  be  bullied,  I  hope,"  replied 
Patty,  in  a  modest  but  firm  voice.  "Will  you  be 
pleased  to  let  me  know,  in  a  quiet  way,  what  are  your 
commands  with  me,  or  my  lady?" 

"This  gentleman  here  must  see  your  lady,  as  you 
call  her.  To  let  you  into  a  bit  of  a  secret,  this  gentle- 
man and  I  ü  soon  to  be  one;  so  no  wonder  I  stir  in 
this  afiPair,  and  I  never  stir  for  nothing;  so  it  is  as  well 
for  you  to  do  it  with  fair  words  as  foul.  Without 
more  preambling,  please  to  show  this  gentleman  into 
bis  aunt's  room,  which  sure  he  has  the  best  right  to 
see  of  any  one  in  this  world;  and  if  you  prevent  it  in 
any  species,  I'll  have  the  law  of  you;  and  I  take  this 
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respectable  woman,"  looking  at  Mrs.  Martha,  who  came 
in  with  a  salver  of  cakes  and  wine,  "I  take  this  here 
respectable  gentlewoman  to  be  my  witness,  if  you 
choose  to  refuse  my  husband  (that  is  to  be)  admittanee 
to  bis  true  and  lawful  nearest  relation  upon  eaiih. 
Only  say  tbe  doors  are  locked,  and  that  you  won*t  let 
him  in;  that's  all  we  ask  of  you,  Mrs.  Patty  Paramount 
Only  say  that  afore  this  here  witness." 

"Indeed,  I  shall  say  no  such  thing,  ma'am,"  replied 
Patty;  "for  it  is  not  in  the  least  my  wish  to  prevent 
the  gentleman  from  seeing  my  mistress.  It  was  she 
herseif  who  refused  to  let  him  in;  and  I  think,  if  he 
forces  himself  into  the  room,  she  will  be  apt  to  be  veiy 
much  displeased:  but  I  shall  not  hinder  him,  if  he 
chooses  to  try.  There  are  the  stairs,  and  my  lady's 
room  is  the  first  on  the  right  band.  Only,  sir,  before 
you  go  up,  let  me  caution  you,  lest  you  should  starüe 
her  so  as  to  be  the  death  of  her.  The  least  surprise 
or  fright  might  bring  on  another  stroke  in  an  instant." 

Ensign  Bloomington  and  Saucy  Sally  now  looked 
at  one  another,  as  if  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed:  they 
retired  to  a  window  to  consult;  and  whilst  they  were 
whispering,  a  coach  drove  up  to  the  door.  It  was  füll 
of  Mrs.  Crumpe's  relations,  who  came  post-haste  from 
Monmouth,  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  given  by  Mrs. 
Martha.  Mr.  Josiah  Crumpe  was  not  in  the  coach:  he 
had  been  written  for,  but  was  not  yet  arrived  from 
Liverpool. 

Now,  it  must  be  observed,  this  coachful  of  relations 
were  all  enemies  to  ensign  Bloomington;  and  the  mo- 
ment  they  put  their  heads  out  of  the  carriage-window, 
and  saw  him  standing  in  the  parlour,  their  surprise 
and  Indignation  were  too  great  for  coherent  utterance. 
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7ith  all  the  rashness  of  prejudice,  they  decided  that 
e  had  bribed  Patty  to  let  him  in  and  to  exclude  them. 
^ossessed  with  this  idea,  they  hurried  out  of  the  coacb, 
assed  by  poor  Patty  wbo  was  standing  in  tbe  ball, 
nd  beckoned  to  Mrs.  Martha,  wbo  showed  them  into 
iie  drawing-room,  and  remained  shut  up  with  them 
tiere  for  some  minutes.  "She  is  playing  us  false," 
ried  Saucy  Sally,  rushing  out  of  the  parlour.  "I  told 
QU  not  to  depend  on  that  Martha;  nor  on  nobody  but 
le:  I  Said  Pd  force  a  way  for  yon  up  to  the  room, 
nd  so  I  have;  and  now  you  have  not  the  spirit  to 
dike  your  advantage.  They'U  get  in  all  of  them  be- 
are  you-,  and  then  where  will  you  be,  and  what  will 
ou  be?" 

Mrs.  Crumpe's  bell  rang  violently,  and  Patty  ran 
p  stairs  to  her  room. 

"I  have  been  ringing  for  you,  Patty,  this  quarter 
f  an  hour!  What  is  all  the  disturbance  I  hear  be- 
ow?" 

"Your  relations,  ma^am,  wbo  wish  to  see  you.  I 
lope  you  won't  refuse  to  see  them,  for  they  are  very 
.nxious." 

"Very  anxious  to  have  me  dead  and  buried.  Not 
•ne  of  them  cares  a  groat  for  me.  I  have  made  my 
nll,  teil  them;  and  they  will  see  that  in  time.  I  will 
lot  see  one  of  them." 

By  this  time,  they  were  all  at  the  bedchamber  door, 
truggling  which  party  should  enter  first  Saucy 
Jally's  loud  voice  was  heard,  maintaining  her  right  to 
»e  there,  as  wife  elect  to  ensign  Bloomington. 

"Teil  them  the  first  wbo  enters  this  room  shall 
lever  see  a  Shilling  of  my  money,"  cried  Mrs.  Crumpe. 

Patty  opened  the  door;  the  disputants  were  instantly 
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silent.  "Be  pleased,  before  you  come  in,  to  hearken 
to  what  mj  mistress  says*  Ma'am,  will  you  say  what- 
ever  you  tbink  proper  yourself,"  said  Patty;  "for  it  is 
too  hard  for  me  to  be  suspected  of  putting  words  into 
your  moutb,  and  keeping  your  friends  £rom  the  sight 
of  you." 

"Tbe  first  of  tbem  who  comes  into  tbis  room," 
cried  Mrs.  Crumpe,  raising  ber  feeble  voice  to  tbe 
bigbest  pitcb  sbe  was  able,  "tbe  first  wbo  enters  this 
room  sball  never  see  a  sbilling  of  my  money;  and  so 
on  to  tbe  next,  and  tbe  next,  and  tbe  next.  I'U  see 
none  of  you." 

No  one  ventured  to  enter.  Tbeir  infinite  solicitnde 
to  see  bow  poor  Mrs.  Crumpe  found  berself  to-day 
suddenly  vanisbed.  Tbe  two  parties  adjoumed  to  the 
parlour  and  tbe  drawing-room;  and  tbere  was  nothing 
in  wbicb  they  agreed,  except  in  abusing  Patty.  They 
called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  eacb  wrote  what 
tbey  wisbed  to  say.  Tbeir  notes  were  carried  up  by 
Patty  berself;  for  Mrs.  Martba  would  not  run  tbe  risk 
of  losing  ber  own  legacy  to  oblige  any  of  tbem,  tboagh 
sbe  had  been  bribed  by  all.  Witb  much  difficulty, 
Mrs.  Crumpe  was  prevailed  upon  to  look  at  tbe  notes; 
at  last  sbe  exclaimed,  "Let  tbem  all  come  up!  all;  tbis 
moment  teil  tbem,  all!" 

Tbey  were  in  tbe  room  instantly;  all,  except  Saucy 
Sally:  ensign  Bloomington  persuaded  ber  it  was  for 
tbe  best  tbat  sbe  sbould  not  appear.  Patty  was  retir- 
ing,  as  soon  as  sbe  bad  shown  tbem  in;  but  ber  mistress 
called  to  ber,  and  bade  ber  take  a  key,  wbicb  sbe  beld 
in  ber  band,  and  unlock  an  escritoir  tbat  was  in  tbe 
room.     Sbe  did  so. 
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"Give  me  that  parcel,  wliicli  is  tied  up  with  red 
tape,  and  sealed  with  three  seals,"  said  Mrs.  Crumpe. 

All  eyes  were  immediately  fixed  upon  it,  for  it  was 
lier  will. 

She  broke  the  seals  deliberately,  untied  the  red 
string,  opened  the  huge  sheet  of  parchment,  and  without 
saying  one  syllable  tore  it  down  the  middle;  then  tore 
the  pieces  again,  and  again,  tili  they  were  so  small 
that  the  writing  could  not  be  read.  The  spectators 
looked  upon  one  another  in  dismay. 

"Ay!  you  may  all  look  as  you  please,"  cried  Mrs. 
Crumpe.  "Pm  alive,  and  in  my  sound  senses  still; 
my  money's  my  own;  my  property's  my  own;  TU  do 
what  I  please  with  it.  You  were  all  handsomely  pro- 
vided  for  in  this  will;  but  you  could  not  wait  for  your 
legacies  tili  I  was  under  ground.  I7o !  you  must  come 
hovering  over  me,  like  so  many  ravens.  It  is  not  time 
yet!  It  is  not  time  yet!  The  breath  is  not  yet  out 
of  my  body;  and  when  it  is,  you  shall  none  of  you  be 
the  better  for  it,  I  promise  you.  My  money's  my  own; 
my  property's  my  own;  l'll  make  a  new  wiÜ  to-morrow. 
Good  bye  to  you  all.     IVe  told  you  my  mind." 

Not  the  mbst  abject  humiliations,  not  the  most  art- 
ful  caresseSj  not  the  most  taunting  reproaches,  from 
any  of  the  Company,  could  extort  another  word  from 
Mrs.  Crumpe.  Her  disappointed  and  incensed  relations 
were  at  last  obliged  to  leave  the  house;  though  not 
without  venting  their  rage  upon  Patty,  whom  they  be- 
lieved  to  be  the  secret  cause  of  all  that  had  happened. 
After  they  had  left  the  house,  she  went  up  to  a  garret, 
where  she  thought  no  one  would  see  her  or  hear  her, 
sat  down  on  an  old  bedstead,  and  burst  into  tears. 
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She  had  been  much  shocked  by  the  scenes  that  had 
just  passed,  and  her  beart  wanted  tbis  relief. 

"Ob!"  tbougbt  sbe,  "it  is  piain  enougb  tbat  it  is 
not  ricbes  wbicb  make  people  bappy.  Here  is  this 
poor  lady,  witb  beaps  of  money  and  fine  clotbes,  with- 
out  any  one  in  tbis  wbole  world  to  love  or  car©  for 
ber,  but  all  wisbing  ber  dead;  womed  by  ber  own  re- 
lations,  and  abused  by  tbem,  almost  in  her  bearing, 
upon  ber  deatb-bed!  Ob!  my  poor  brotber!  How 
different  it  was  witb  you!" 

Patty's  reflections  were  bere  interrupted  by  tk 
entrance  of  Martba,  wbo  came  and  sat  down  on  the 
bedstead  beside  ber,  and,  witb  a  great  deal  of  hypo- 
eritical  kindness  in  ber  manner,  began  to  talk  of  wbat 
bad  passed;  blaming  Mrs.  Crumpe's  relations  for  bdng 
so  bard-bearted  and  inconsiderate  as  to  force  business 
upon  ber  wben  sbff  was  in  sucb  a  State.  "Indeed,  they 
bave  no  one  to  tbank  but  themselves,  for  tbe  new  tum 
tbings  bave  taken.  I  bear  my  mistress  bas  tom  her 
will  to  atoms,  and  is  going  to  make  a  new  one!  To  be 
sure,  you,  Mrs.  Patty,  will  be  bandsomely  provided  for 
in  tbis,  as  is,  I  am  sure,  becoming;  and  I  bope,  if  you 
bave  an  opportunity,  as  for  certain  you  will,  you  won't 
forget  to  speak  a  good  word  for  me!"     ' 

Patty,  wbo  was  disgusted  by  tbis  interested  and 
deceitful  address,  answered,  sbe  had  nothing  to  do  witb 
her  mistress's  will;  and  that  her  mistress  was  the  best 
judge  of  what  sbould  be  done  witb  ber  own  money, 
which  she  did  not  covet. 

Mrs.  Martba  was  not  mistaken  in  ber  opinion  tbat 
Patty  would  be  bandsomely  remembered  in  tbis  new 
will.  Mrs.  Crumpe  the  uext  morning  said  to  Patty,  as 
she  was  giving  her  some  medicine,   "It  is  for  your  in- 
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tcrest,  cliild,  that  I  should  get  through  this  day,  at 
least;  for  if  I  live  a  few  hours  longer,  you  will  be  the 
riebest  single  woman  in  Monmoutbsbire.  I'll  sbow 
tbem  that  all  my  money's  my  own;  and  that  I  can  do 
what  I  please  with  my  own.  Go  yourself  to  Mon- 
mouth,  child  (as  soon  as  you  have  plaited  my  cap), 
and  bring  me  the  attomey  your  brother  lives  with,  to 
draw  my  new  will.  Don't  say  one  word  of  your  er- 
rand  to  any  of  my  relations,  I  charge  you,  for  your 
own  sake  as  well  as  mine.  The  harpies  would  tear 
you  to  pieces-,  but  I'll  show  them  that  I  can  do  what  I 
please  with  my  own.  That's  the  least  satisfaction  I 
can  have  for  my  money  before  I  die.  God  knows,  it 
has  been  plague  enough  to  me  all  my  life  long!  But 
now,  before  I  die " 

"Oh!  ma'am,"  interrupted  Patty,  "there  is  no  need 
to  talk  of  your  dying  now;  for  I  have  not  heard  you 
speak  so  strong,  or  so  clear,  nor  seem  so  much  your- 
self this  long  time.  You  may  live  yet,  and  I  hope 
you  will,  to  see  many  a  good  day;  and  to  make  it  up, 
if  I  may  be  so  bold  to  say  it,  with  all  your  relations: 
which,  I  am  sure,  would  be  a  great  ease  to  your  heart; 
and  I  am  sure  they  are  very  sorry  to  have  oflFended 
you." 

"The  girl's  a  fool!"  cried  Mrs.  Crumpe.  "Why, 
child,  don't  you  understand  me  yet?  I  teil  you,  as 
piain  as  I  can  speak,  I  mean  to  leave  the  whole 
fortune  to  you.  Well!  what  makes  you  look  so 
blank!" 

"Because,  ma'am,  indeed  I  have  no  wish  to  stand 
in  any  body's  way;  and  would  not  for  all  the  world 
do  such  an  unjust  thing  as  to  take  advantage  of  your 
being  a  little  angry  or  so  with  your  relations,   to  get 
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the  fortune  for  myself:  for  I  can  do,  having  doneall 
my  life,  without  fortune  well  enough;  bnt  I  could  not 
do  without  my  own  good  opinion,  and  that  of  my 
father,  and  brothers,  and  sister;  all  which  I  should 
lose,  if  I  was  to  be  guilty  of  a  mean  thing.  So, 
ma'am,"  said  Patty,  "I  have  made  bold  to  speak  the 
whole  trath  of  my  mind  to  yon;  and  I  hope  yon  will 
not  do  me  an  injury,  by  way  of  doing  me  a  favour.  I 
am  sure  I  tbank  yon  witb  all  my  heart  for  your  good- 
ness  to  me." 

Patty  tumed  away  as  sbe  finished  speaking,  for 
she  was  greatly  moved. 

"Yon  are  a  stränge  girl!"  said  Mrs.  Crnmpe.  "I 
wonld  not  bave  believed  this,  if  any  one  bad  swornit 
to  me.  60  for  the  attomey,  as  I  bid  you,  this  minutc 
I  will  have  my  own  way." 

When  Patty  arrived  at  Mr.  Barlow's,  she  asked  im- 
mediately  for  her  brother  Frank ,  whom  she  wished  to 
consnlt;  but  he  was  out,  and  she  then  desired  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Barlow  himself.  She  was  shown  into  his  office, 
and  she  told  him  her  business,  without  any  circnin* 
locution,  with  the  piain  language  and  ingenuous  coun* 
tenance  of  truth. 

"Indeed,  sii*;"  said  she,  "I  should  be  glad  you 
would  come  directly  to  my  mistress  and  speak  to  her 
yourself ;  for  she  will  mind  what  you  say,  and  I  only 
hope  she  may  do  the  just  thing  by  her  relations.  I 
don't  want  her  fortune,  nor  any  part  of  it,  but  a  jurt 
recompense  for  my  service.  Knowing  this,  in  my  own 
heart,  I  forgive  them  for  all  the  ill-will  they  bear  me: 
it  being  all  founded  in  a  mistaken  notion." 

There  was  a  gentleman  in  Mr.  Barlow's  office  who 
was  sitting  at  a  desk  writing  a  letter,  when  Patty 
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came  in:  she  took  him  for  one  of  the  clerks.  Whilst 
she  was  speaking,  he  tumed  about  several  times,  and 
looked  at  her  very  eamestly.  .At  last  he  went  to  a 
clerk,  who  was  folding  up  some  'parchments,  and  asked 
who  she  was?  He  then  sat  down  again  to  his  writing, 
without  saying  a  single  word.  This  gentleman  was 
Mr.  Josiah  Crumpe,  the  Liverpool  merchant,  Mrs. 
Crumpe's  eldest  nephew,  who  had  come  to  Monmonth, 
in  consequence  of  the  account  he  had  heard  of  his 
annt's  Situation.  Mr.  Barlow  had  lately  amicably 
settled  a  suit  between  him  and  one  of  his  relations  at 
Monmonth;  and  Mr.  Cmmpe  had  just  been  signing  the 
deed  relative  to  this  affair.  He  was  Struck  with  the 
disinterestedness  of  Patty's  conduct;  but  he  kept  silence 
that  she  might  not  find  out  who  he  was,  and  that  he 
might  have  füll  opportunity  of  doing  her  justice  here- 
after.  He  was  not  one  of  the  ravens,  as  Mrs.  Crumpe 
emphatically  called  those  who  were  hovering  over  her, 
impatient  for  her  death:  he  had,  by  his  own  skill  and 
industry,  made  himself  not  only  independent,  but  rieh. 
After  Patty  was  gone,  he  with  the  true  spirit  of  a 
British  merchant  declared,  that  he  was  as  independent 
in  his  sentiments  as  in  his  fortune;  that  he  would  not 
crouch  or  fawn  to  man  or  woman,  peer  or  prince,  in 
his  majesty's  dominions-,  no,  not  even  to  his  own  aunt. 
He  wished'his  old  aunt  Crumpe,  he  said,  to  live  and 
enjoy  all  she  had  as  long  as  she  could;  and  if  she 
chose  tö  leave  it  to  him  after  her  death,  well  and 
good;  he  should  be  much  obliged  to  her:  if  she  did 
not,  why  well  and  good;  he  should  not  he  oUiged  to 
be  obliged  to  her:  and  that,  to  [his  humour,  would 
perhaps  be  better  still. 

With  these  sentiments  Mr.  Josiah  Crumpe  found 
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no  difficulty  in  refraining  from  going  to  see,  or,  as  he 
called  it,  from  paying  his  conrt  to  bis  aunt  ^^I  have 
some  choice  West  India  sweetmeats  here  for  the  poor 
soul,"  Said  he  to  Mr.  Barlow:  "she  gave  me  sweet- 
meats when  I  was  a  schoolboy;  which  I  don't  forget. 
I  know  she  has  a  sweet  tooth  still  in  her  head;  for  she 
wrote  to  me  last  year,  to  desire  I  would  get  her  some: 
but  I  did  not  relish  the  style  of  her  letter,  and  I  never 
complied  with  the  order;  however,  I  was  to  blame:  she 
is  an  infirm  poor  creature,  and  should  be  humonred 
now,  let  her  be  ever  so  cross.  Take  her  the  sweet- 
meats; but  mind,  do  not  let^her  have  a  taste  or  a  sight 
of  them  tili  she  has  made  her  will.  I  do  not  want  to 
bribe  her  to  leave  me  her  money-bags;  I  thank  my 
God  and  myself,  I  want  them  not." 

Mr.  Barlow  immediately  went  to  Mrs.  Crumpe's. 
As  she  had  land  to  dispose  of,  three  witnesses  were 
necessary  to  the  will.  Patty  said  she  had  two  men- 
servants  wlio  could  write-,  but  to  make  sure  of  a  third, 
Mr.  Barlow  desired  that  one  of  his  clerks  should  ac- 
company  him.  Frank  was  out;  so  the  eldest  clerk 
went  in  his  stead. 

This  clerk's  name  was  Mason;  he  was  Frank's 
ehief  friend,  and  a  young  man  of  excellent  character. 
He  had  never  seen  Patty  tili  this  day;  but  he  had 
often  heard  her  brother  speak  of  her  with  so  much  af- 
fection,  that  he  was  prepossessed  in  her  favour,  even 
before  he  saw  her.  The  manner  in  which  she  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Crumpe's  fortune  quite  charmed 
him;  for  he  was  of  an  open  and  generous  temper,  and 
said  to  himself,  "I  would  rather  have  this  girl  for  my 
wife,  without  sixpence  in  the  world,  than  any  woman 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life — if  I  could  but  afford  it — and  if 
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she  was  but  a  little  prettier.  As  it  is,  bowever,  tliere 
is  no  danger  of  my  falling  in  love  with  her;  so  I  may 
just  indulge  myself  in  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  her: 
besides,  it  is  but  civil  to  lead  my  horse  and  walk  a 
part  of  tlie  way  with  Frank's  sister." 

Accordingly,  Mason  set  off  to  walk  a  part  of  tho 
way  to  Mrs.  Crumpe's  with  Patty;  and  they  feil  into 
conversation,  in  which  they  were  both  so  earnestly  en- 
gaged  that  they  did  not  perceive  how  time  passed.  In- 
stead,  however,  of  part  of  the  way,  Mason  walked  the 
whole  way,  and  he  and  Patty  were  both  rather  sur- 
prised  when  they  found  themselves  within  sight  of  Mrs. 
Crumpe's  house. 

What  a  fine  healthy  colour  this  Walking  has 
brought  into  her  face,  thought  Mason,  as  he  stood 
looking  at  her,  whilst  they  were  waiting  for  some  one 
to  open  the  door.  Though  she  has  not  a  Single  beau- 
tiful  feature,  and  though  nobody  could  call  her  hand- 
some,  yet  there  is  so  much  good-nature  in  her  counte- 
nance,  that,  piain  as  she  certainly  is,  her  looks  are 
more  pleasing  to  my  fancy  than  those  of  many  a 
beauty  I  have  heard  admired. 

The  door  was  now  opened;  and  Mr.  Barlow,  who 
had  arrived  some  time,  summoned  Mason  to  busi- 
ness.  They  went  up  to  Mrs.  Crumpe's  room  to  take 
her  instructions  for  her  new  will.  Patty  showed 
them  in. 

"Don't  go,  child,  I  will  not  have  you  stir,"  said 
Mrs.  Crumpe.  "Now  stand  there  at  the  foot  of  my 
bed,  and,  without  hypocrisy,  teil  me  truly,  child,  your 
mind.  This  gentleman,  who  understands  the  law,  can 
assure  you  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  relations  upon 
earth,  I  can  leave  my  fortune  to  whom  I  please,  so  do 
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not  let  fear  of  my  relations  prevent  yon  from  being 
happy." 

^"No,  madam,"  interrupted  Patty,  "it  was  not  fear 
that  made  me  say  what  I  did  to  you  this  moming; 
and  it  is  not  *fear  tbat  keeps  me  in  the  same  mind 
still.  I  would  not  do  what  I  thouglit  wrong  myself  if 
nobody  eise  in  the  whole  world  was  to  know  it.  But, 
since  you  desire  me  to  say  what  I  really  wish,  I  have 
a  father,  who  is  in  great  distress,  and  I  sbould  wish 
you  would  leave  fifty  pounds  to  bim." 

"With  such  principles  and  feelings,"  cried  Mr. 
Barlow,  "you  are  bappier  than  ten  thousand  a  year 
could  make  you!" 

Mason  said  notbing;  but  bis  looks  said  a  great  deal: 
and  bis  master  forgave  bim  the  innumerable  blunders 
he  made  in  drawing  Mrs.  Crumpe's  will.  "  Come,  Mason, 
give  me  up  the  pen,"  whispered  he  at  last;  "you  are 
not  your  own  man,  I  see;  and  I  like  you  the  better 
for  being  touched  with  good  and  generous  conduct 
But  a  truce  with  sentiment,  now,  I  must  be  a  mere 
man  of  law.  Go  you  and  take  a  walk,  to  recover 
your  legal  senses." 

The  Contents  of  Mrs.  Crumpe's  new  will  were  kept 
secret:  Patty  did  not  in  the  least  know  how  she  bad 
disposed  of  her  fortune;  nor  did  Mason,  for  he  bad 
written  only  the  preamble,  when  bis  master  compas- 
sionately  took  the  pen  from  bis  band.  Contrary  to 
expectation,  Mrs.  Crumpe  continued  to  linger  on  for 
some  months;  and  during  this  time,  Patty  attended  her 
with  the  most  patient  care  and  humanity.  Tbongb 
long  babits  of  selfishness  bad  rendered  this  lady  in 
general  indiffer«*'^  *  "  ftjelings  of  her  servants  and 
dependantSy  '  i  ezception:  she  often  said 
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to  her,  "Child,  it  goes  against  my  conscience  to  keep 
you  prisoner  here  the  best  days  of  your  life,  in  a  sick 
room:  go  out  and  take  a  walk  with  your  brothers  and 
sister,  I  desire,  wbenever  they  call  for  you." 

These  walks  with  her  brothers  and  sister  were  very 
refreshing  to  Patty,  especially  when  Mason  was  of  the 
party,  as  he  almost  always  contrived  to  be.  Every  day 
he  grew  more  and  more  attaehed  to  Patty,  for  every 
day  he  became  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  good- 
ness  of  her  disposition  and  the  sweetness  of  her  temper. 
The  affeetion  which  he  saw  her  brothers  and  sister  bore 
her,  spoke  to  his  mind  most  strongly  in  her  favour. 
They  have  Known  her  from  her  childhood,  thought 
he,  and  cannot  be  deceived  in  her  character.  'Tis  a 
good  sign  that  those  who  know  her  best  love  her  most; 
and  her  loving  her  pretty  sister,  Fanny,  as  she  does, 
is  a  proof  that  she  is  incapable  of  envy  and  jealousy. 

In  consequence  of  these  reflections,  Mason  determined 
he  would  apply  diligently  to  his  business,  that  he  might 
in  due  time  be  able  to  marry  and  support  Patty.  She 
ingenuously  told  him  she  had  never  seen  the  man  she 
could  love  so  well  as  himself ;  but  that  her  first  object 
was  to  eam  some  money,  to  release  her  father  from 
the  almshouse,  where  she  could  not  bear  to  see  him 
living  upon  charity.  "When,  amongst  us  all,  we  have 
accomplished  this,"  said  she,  "it  will  be  time  enough 
for  me  to  think  of  marrying.  Duty  first  and  love  after- 
waids." 

Mason  loved  her  the  better,  when  he  found  her  so 
steady  in  her  gratitude  to  her  father;  for  he  was  a 
man  of  sense,  and  knew  that  so  good  a  daughter  and 
sister  would,  in  all  probability,  make  a  good  wife. 

We  must  now  give  some  account  of  what  Fanny 
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has  been  doing  all  this  time.  Upon  her  retnm  to  Mrs. 
Hungerford^s,  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  she  was 
received  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  her  mistress^ 
and  by  all  the  children,  who  were  reaÜy  fond  of  her; 
thongh  she  had  never  iudulged  them  in  anything  that 
WSLS  contrary  to  their  mother^s  wishes. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  had  not  forgotten  the  affair  of  the 
ketde-drum.  One  moming  she  said  to  her  little  son, 
^^Gustavus,  your  cnriosity  about  the  kettle-dmm  and 
the  clarionet  shall  be  satisfied:  yonr  consin  Philip  will 
come  here  in  a  few  days,  and  he  is  well  aequainted 
with  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  which  is  qnartered  in 
Monmouth:  he  shall  ask  the  colonel  to  let  us  have  the 
band  here,  some  day.  We  may  have  them  at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  garden;  and  yon  and  your  brothers 
and  sisters  shall  dine  in  the  arbour,  with  Fanny,  who 
upon  this  occasion  particularly  deserves  to  have  a  share 
in  your  amusement." 

The  Cousin  Philip,  of  whom  Mrs.  Hungerford  spoke, 
was  no  other  than  Frankland's  landlord,  young  Mr. 
Folingsby.  Besides  liking  fine  horses  and  fine  cur- 
ricles,  this  gentleman  was  a  great  admirer  of  fine 
women. 

He  was  Struck  with  Fanny's  beauty  the  first  d&j 
he  came  to  Mrs.  Hungerford's :  every  succeeding  day 
he  thought  her  handsomer  and  handsomer;  and  every 
day  grew  fonder  and  fond  er  of  playing  with  his  little 
Cousins.  Upon  some  pretence  or  other,  he  contri^ed 
to  be  constantly  in  tlie  room  with  them  when  Fanny 
was  there:  the  modest  propriety  of  her  manners,  how- 
ever,  kept  him  at  that  distance  at  which  it  was  no  easy 
matter  for  a  pretty  girl,  in  her  Situation,  to  keep  such 
a  gallant  gentleman.     His  intention,  when  he  came  to 
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Mrs.  Hungerford's,  was  to  stay  but  a  week-,  but  wben 
tbat  week  was  at  an  end,  he  determined  to  stay  an- 
other:  he  found  bis  aunt  Hungerford's  house  uncom- 
monly  agreeable.  The  moment  she  mentioned  to  him 
her  wish  of  having  the  band  of  music  in  the  garden, 
he  was  charmed  with  the  scheme,  and  longed  to  dine 
out  in  the  arbour  with  the  children;  but  he  dared  not 
press  this  point,  lest  he  should  excite  suspicion. 

Amongst  other  Company  who  dined  this  day  with 
Mrs.  Hungerford  was  a  Mrs.  Cheviott,  a  blind  lady, 
who  took  the  liberty,  as  she  said,  to  bring  with  her  a 
young  person,  who  was  just  come  to  live  with  her  as  a 
companion.  This  young  person  was  Jessy  Bettesworth-, 
er,  as  she  is  henceforth  to  be  called,  Miss  Jessy  Bet- 
tesworth.  Since  her  father  had  "come  in  for  Captain 
Bettesworth's  fortin,"  her  mother  had  spared  no  pains 
to  push  Jessy  forward  in  the  world;  having  no  doubt 
tbat  "her  beauty,  when  well  dressed,  would  charm 
some  great  gentleman;  or,  may  be,  some  great  lord!" 
Accordingly,  Jessy  was  dizened  out  in  all  sorts  of 
finery:  her  thoughts  were  whoUy  bent  on  fashions  and 
flirting-,  and  her  mother's  vanity,  joined  to  her  own, 
nearly  tumed  her  brain. 

Just  as  this  fermentation  of  foUy  was  gaining  force, 
she  happened  to  meet  with  Ensign  Bloomington  at  a 
ball  at  Monmouth:  he  feil,  or  she  thought  he  feil, 
desperately  in  love  with  her;  she  of  course  coquetted 
with  him:  indeed,  she  gave  him  so  much  encourage- 
ment,  tbat  every  body  concluded  they  were  to  be 
married.  She  and  her  sister  Sally  were  continually 
Seen  Walking  arm  in  arm  with  him  in  the  streets  of 
Monmouth;  and  morning,  noon,  and  night,  she  wore 
the  drop-earrings,  of  which  he  had  made  her  a  present. 
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It  chanced,  however,  that  Jilting  Jessy  heard  an  officer, 
in  her  ensign^s  regiment,  swear  she  was  pretty  enongh 
to  be  the  captain^s  lady  instead  of  the  ensign's;  and, 
from  that  moment,  she  thonght  no  more  of  ihe 
ensign. 

He  was  enraged  to  find  himself  jilted  thus  by  a 
conntry  girl,  and  determined  to  have  his  revenge:  con- 
sequently  he  immediately  transferred  all  his  attentions 
to  her  sister  Sally;  judiciously  calcnlating  that,  from 
the  envy  and  jealousy  he  had  seen  between  the  sisters, 
this  wonld  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  mortifying 
his  perfidious  fair.  Jilting  Jessy  said  her  sister  was 
welcome  to  her  cast-off  sweethearts:  and  Sancy  SaUy 
replied,  her  sister  was  welcome  to  be  her  bridemaid; 
since,  with  all  her  beauty,  and  all  her  airs,  she  was 
not  likely  to  be  a  bride. 

Mrs.  Bettesworth  had  always  confessed  that  Jessy 
was  her  favourite:  like  a  wise  and  kind  mother,  she 
took  pari  in  all  these  disputes;  and  set  these  amiable 
sisters  yet  more  at  variance,  by  prophesying  that  "her 
Jessy  would  make  the  grandest  match." 

To  put  her  into  fortune's  way,  Mrs.  Bettesworth 
determined  to  get  her  into  some  genteel  family,  as 
companion  to  a  lady.  Mrs.  Cheviott's  housekeeper  was 
nearly  related  to  the  Bettesworths ,  and  to  her  Mrs. 
Bettesworth  applied.  "But  I'm  afraid  Jessy  is  some- 
thing  too  much  of  a  flirt,"  said  the  housekeeper,  "for 
my  mistress,  who  is  a  very  strict,  staid  lady.  You 
know,  or  at  least  we  in  Monmouth  know,  that  Jessy 
was  greatly  talked  of  about  a  young  officer  here  in 
town.  I  used  myself  to  see  her  go  trailing  about,  with 
her  muslin  and  pink,  and  fine  coloured  shoes,  in  the 
dirt." 
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"Oh!  that's  all  over  now,"  said  Mrs.  Bettesworth: 
*'  the  man  was  quite  beneath  her  notice — that's  all  over 
now:  he  will  do  well  enough  for  Sally;  but,  ma'am, 
my  daughter  Jessy  has  quite  laid  herseif  out  for  good- 
ness  now,  and  only  wants  to  get  into  some  house  where 
she  may  leam  to  be  a  little  genteel." 

The  housekeeper,  though  she  had  not  the  highest 
possible  opinion  of  the  young  lady,  was  in  hopes  that, 
sinee  Jessy  had  now  laid  herseif  out  for  goodness,  she 
might  yet  turn  out  well;  and,  considering  that  she 
was  her  relation,  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  speak  in 
favour  of  Miss  Bettesworth.  In  consequence  of  her 
reeommendation,  Mrs.  Cheviott  took  Jessy  into  her 
family;  and  Jessy  was  particularly  glad  to  be  the  com- 
panion  of  a  blind  lady. 

She  discovered,  the  first  day  she  spent  with  Mrs. 
Cheviott,  that,  besides  the  misfortune  of  being  blind, 
she  had  the  still  greater  misfortune  of  being  inordi- 
nately  fond  of  flattery.  Jessy  took  advantage  of  this 
foible,  and  imposed  so  far  on  the  understanding  of  her 
patroness,  that  she  persuaded  Mrs.  Cheviott  into  a  high 
opinion  of  her  judgment  and  prudence. 

Things  were  in  this  Situation  when  Jessy,  for  the 
first  time,  accompanied  the  blind  lady  to  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford's.  Without  having  the  appearance  or  manners  of 
a  gentlewoman,  Miss  Jessy  Bettesworth  was,  notwith- 
standing,  such  a  pretty,  showy  girl,  that  she  generally 
contrived  to  attract  notice.  She  caught  Mr.  Folingsby's 
eye  at  dinner,  as  she  was  playing  off  her  best  airs  at 
the  side-table-,  and  it  was  with  infinite  satisfaction  that 
she  heard  him  ask  one  of  the  oMcers,  as  they  were 
going  out  to  walk  in  the  garden,  "Who  is  that  girl? 
She  has  fine  eyes,  and  a  most  beautiful  long  neck!'' 
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lipon  the  strength  of  this  whisper,  Jessy  flattered  he^ 
seif  slie  had  made  a  conquest  of  Mr.  Folingsby,  by 
which  idea  she  was  so  much  intoxicated,  that  slie 
could  scarcely  restrain  her  vanity  within  decent  bounds. 

"Lord!  Fanny  Frankland,  is  it  you?  Who  expected 
to  meet  you  sitting  here?"  said  she,  when,  to  her  great 
surprise,  she  saw  Fanny  in  the  arbour  with  the  chil- 
dren.  To  her  yet  greater  surprise,  she  soon  perceived 
that  Mr.  Folingsby's  attention  was  entirely  fixed  upon 
Fanny;  and  that  he  became  so  absent  he  did  not  know 
he  was  Walking  upon  the  flower-borders. 

Jessy  could  scarcely  believe  her  senses  when  she 
saw  that  her  rival,  for  as  such  she  now  considered  her, 
gave  her  lover  no  encouragement.  "Is  it  possible  that 
the  girl  is  such  a  fool  as  not  to  see  that  this  here 
gentleman  is  in  love  with  her?  No;  that  is  out  of  the 
nature  of  things.  Oh!  it's  all  artifice;  and  I  will  find 
out  her  drift,  I  Warrant,  bofore  long!" 

Having  formed  this  laudable  resolution,  she  took 
her  measures  well  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Mrs. 
Cheviott,  being  blind,  had  few  amusements:  she  was 
extremely  fond  of  music,  and  one  of  Mrs.  Hungerford's 
daughters  played  remarkably  well  on  the  piano-forte. 
This  evening,  as  Mrs.  Cheviott  was  listening  to  the 
young  lady's  singing,  Jessy  exclaimed,  "Oh!  ma^am, 
how  happy  it  would  make  you  to  hear  such  singing 
and  music  every  day." 

"If  she  would  come  every  day,  when  my  sister  is 
practising  with  the  music-master,  she  might  hear  enough 
of  it,"  said  little  Gustavus.  "111  run  and  desire  mamma 
to  ask  her;  because,"  added  he,  in  a  low  voiee,  "if  I 
was  blind,  may  be  I  should  like  it  myself." 

Mrs,  Hungerford,  who  was  good-natured  as  well  as 
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polite,  pressed  Mrs.  Clieviott  to  come,  whenever  it  sbould 
be  agreeable  to  h^.  The  poor  blind  lady  was  de- 
lighted  with  tbe  invitation,  and  went  regularly  eveiy 
morning  to  Mrs.  Hungerford's  at  the  time  the  music- 
master  attended.  Jessy  Bettesworth  aJways  accom- 
panied  her,  for  she  could  not  go  any  where  without  a 
guide. 

Jessy  had  now  ample  opportunities  of  gratifying  her 
malicious  curiosity;  she  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  that 
Mr.  Folingsby  was  displeased  by  the  reserve  of  Fanny 's 
manners;  and  she  renewed  all  her  own  coquettish  efforts 
to  engage  his  attention.  He  amused  himself  sometimes 
with  her^'^in  hopes  of  rousing  Fanny's  jealousy;  but  he 
fonnd  that  this  expedient,  though  an  infallible  one  in 
ordinary  cases,  was  here  totally  unavailing.  His  pas- 
sion  for  Fanny  was  increased  so  much,  by  her  un- 
affeeted  modesty,  and  by  the  daily  proofs  he  saw  of 
the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  that  he  was  no  longer 
master  of  himself:  he  plainly  told  her  that  he  could 
not  live  without  her. 

"That's  a  pity,  sir,"  said  Fanny  laughing,  and  try- 
ing  to  tum  off  what  he  said,  as  if  it  were  only  a  jest. 
"It  is  a  great  pity,  sir,  that  you  cannot  live  without 
me;  for,  you  know,  I  cannot  serve  my  mistress,  do  my 
duty,  and  live  with  you." 

Mr.  Folingsby  endeavoured  to  convince,  or  rather 
to  persuade  her,  that  she  was  mistaken-,  and  swore 
that  nothing  within  the  power  of  his  fortune  should  be 
wanting  to  make  her  happy. 

"Ah!  sir,"  said  she,  "your  fortune  could  not  make 
me  happy,  if  I  were  to  do  what  I  know  is  wrong,  what 
would  disgrace  me  for  ever,  and  what  would  break  my 
poor  father's  heart!" 
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"Bnt  your  father  shall  never  know  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  I  will  keep  your  secret  from  the  whole  world: 
tmst  to  my  honour." 

^'Honour!  Oh!  sir,  how  can  yon  talk  to  me  of 
hononr!  Do  yon  think  I  do  not  know  what  honour 
is,  becanse  I  am  poor?  Or  do  you  think  I  do  not  sei 
any  valne  on  mine,  thongh  you  do  on  yonrs?  Would 
you  not  kill  any  man,  if  you  could,  in  a  dnel,  for 
doubting  of  your  honour?  And  yet  you  expect  me  to 
love  you,  at  the  very  moment  you  show  me,  most 
plainly,  how  desirous  you  are  to  roh  me  of  mine!" 

Mr.  Folingsby  was  silent  for  some  moments;  bot, 
when  he  saw  that  Fanny  was  leaving  him,  he  hastily 
stopped  her,  and  said,  laughing,  ^^Yoa  have  made  me 
a  most  charming  speech  about  honour;  and,  what  is 
better  still,  you  looked  most  charmingly  when  you 
spoke  it;  but  now  take  time  to  consider  what  I  have 
Said  to  you.  Let  me  have  your  answer  to-morrow;  and 
consult  this  book  before  you  answer  me,  I  conjure  yoiu" 

Fanny  took  up  the  book  as  soon  as  Mr.  Folingsby 
had  left  the  room;  and,  without  opening  it,  determined 
to  retum  it  immediately.  She  instantly  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Folingsby,  which  she  was  just  wrapping  up 
with  the  book  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  when  Miss  Jessy 
Betteswortb,  the  blind  lady,  and  the  music-master,  came 
into  the  room.  Fanny  went  to  set  a  chair  for  the 
blind  lady;  and,  whilst  she  was  doing  so,  Miss  Jessy 
Bettesworth,  who  had  observed  that  Fanny  blushed 
when  they  came  in,  slily  peeped  into  the  book,  which 
lay  on  the  table.  Between  the  first  pages  she  opened 
there  was  a  five-pound  bank-note;  she  tumed  the  leaf, 
and  found  another,  and  another,  and  another  at  every 
leaf!     Of  these    notes    she    counted    one-and-twenty! 
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whilst  Fanny,  unsuspicious  of  what  was  doing  behind 
her  back,  was  looking  for'the  cliildren'B  music-books. 

"Phüip  Folingsby!  So,  so!  Did  he  give  you  this 
book,  Fanny  Frankland?"  said  Jessy,  in  a  scomful 
tone:  "it  seems  tmly  to  be  a  very  valuable  Perform- 
ance; and,  no  doubt,  he  had  good  reasons  for  giving 
it  to  you." 

Fanny  coloured  deeply  at  this  nnexpected  speech; 
and  hesitated,  from  the  fear  of  betraying  Mr.  Folingsby. 
"He  did  not  give  me  the  book:  he  only  lent  it  to 
me,"  said  she,  "and  I  am  going  to  retnrn  it  to  him 
directly." 

"Oh!  no;  pray  lend  it  to  me  first,"  replied  Jessy, 
in  an  ironical  tone;  "Mr.  Folingsby,  to  be  sure,  would 
lend  it  to  me  as  soon  as  to  you.  I'm  growing  as  fond 
of  reading  as  other  folks,  lately,"  contimied  she,  hold- 
ing  the  book  fast. 

"I  dare  say,  Mr.  Folingsby  would — Mr.  Folingsby 
would  lend  it  to  you,  I  suppose,"  said  Fanny,  colour- 
ing  more  and  more  deeply;  "but,  as  it  is  trusted  to 
me  now,  I  must  retum  it  safe.  Pray  let  me  have  it, 
Jessy." 

"Oh!  yes;  retum  it,  madam,  safe!  I  make  no 
manner  of  doubt  you  will!  T  make  'no  manner  of 
doubt  you  will!"  replied  Jessy,  several  times,  as  she 
shöok  the  book;  whilst  the  bank-notes  feil  from.be- 
tween  the  leaves,  and  were  scattered  upon  the  floor. 
"It  is  a  thousand  pities,  Mrs.  Cheviott,  you  can't  see 
what  a  fine  book  we  have  got,  füll  of  bank-notes! 
But  Mrs.  Hungerford  is  not  blind  at  any  rate,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,"  continued  she,  tuming  to  Mrs.  Hungerford, 
who  at  this  instant  opened  the  door. 

She  stood  in  dignified  amazement.     Jessy  had  an 
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air  of  malignant  triumph.  Fanny  was  covered  with 
blushes;  but  she  looked  with  all  the  tranquillity  of 
innocence.  The  children  gathered  round  her;  and 
blind  Mrs.  Cheviott  cried,  "What  is  going  on?  What 
IS  going  on?  Will  nobody  teil  me  what  is  going  on? 
Jessy!   What  is  it  you  are  talking  about,  Jessy?" 

"About  a  very  valuable  book,  ma^am;  containing 
more  than  I  can  easily  count,  in  bank-notes,  ma'am, 
that  Mr.  Folingsby  has  lent,  only  lent,  ma'am,  she 
says,  to  Miss  Fanny  Frankland,  ma!am,  wbo  was  jnst 
going  to  retarn  them  to  him,  ma'am,  when  I  nnlnckily 
took  up  the  book,  and  shook  them  all  out  upon  the 
floor,  ma'am." 

"Pick  them  up,  Gustavus,  my  dear,"  said  M» 
Hungerford,  cooUy.  "From  w&at  I  know  of  Fanny 
Frankland,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  wbatever  she 
says  is  truth.  Since  she  has  lived  with  me,  I  have 
never,  in  the  sliglitest  instance,  found  her  deviate  from 
the  truth-,  therefore  I  must  entirely  depend  upon  what 
she  says." 

"Oh!  yes,  mamma,"  cried  the  children,  all  together, 
"that  I  am  sure  you  may." 

"Come  with  me,  Fanny,"  resumed  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford-, "it  is  not  necessary  that  your  explanation  should 
be  public,  though  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  satis- 
factory." 

Fanny  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  envious  eye  of 
Miss  Jessy  Bettesworth,  and  feit  much  gratitude  to 
Mrs.  Hungerford  for  this  kindness  and  confidence;  but, 
when  she  was  to  make  her  explanation,  Fanny  was  in 
great  confusion.  She  dreaded  to  occasion  a  quarrel 
between  Mr.  Folingsby  and  bis  aunt;  yet  she  knew  not 
how  to  exculpate  herseif,  without  accusing  him. 
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"  Why  these  blushes  and  tears,  and  why  this  silence, 
•  Fanny?"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford,  after  she  had  waited 
some  minutes,  in  expectation  she  would  begin  to  speak. 
"Are  not  you  sure  of  justice  from  me;  and  of  protec- 
tion, both  from  slander  and  insult?  I  am  fond  of  my 
nephew,  it  is  true;  but  I  think  myself  obliged  to  you, 
for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  yourself  to- 
wards  my  cbildren,  since  you  have  bad  tbem  under  your 
care.  Teil  me  then,  freely,  if  you  have  any  reason  to 
complain  of  young  Mr.  Folingsby." 

"Oh!  madam,"  said  Fanny,  "thank  you  a  thousand 
times  for  your  goodness  to  me.  I  do  not,  indeed,  I  do 
not  wish  to  complain  of  any  body;  and  I  would  not 
for  the  World  make  mischief  between  you  and  your 
nephew.  I  would  rather  leave  your  family  at  once;  and 
that,"  continued  the  poor  girl,  sobbing,  "that  is  what  I 
believe  I  had  best;   nay,  is  what  I  must  and  will  do." 

"No,  Fanny,  do  not  leave  my  house,  without  giving 
me  an  explanation  of  what  has  passed  this  moming; 
for,  if  you  do,  your  reputation  is  at  the  mercy  of  Miss 
Jess^*  Bettes worth's  malice." 

"Heaven  forbid!"  said  Fanny,  with  a  look  of  real 
terror.  "I  must  heg,  madam,  that  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  return  this  book,  and  these  bank-notes,  to 
Mr.  Folingsby,  and  that  you  will  give  him  this  letter, 
which  I  was  just  going  to  wrap  up  in  the  paper,  with 
the  book,  when  Jessy  Bettesworth  came  in  and  found 
the  bank-notes,  which  I  had  never  seen.  These  can 
make  no  difference  in  my  answer  to  Mr.  Folingsby: 
therefore  I  shall  leave  my  letter  just  as  it  was  first 
written,  if  you  please,  madam." 

Fanny's  letter  was  as  foUows: 
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"Sir, 
"I  retiim  the  book,  which  you  left  with  me,  as 
nothing  it  contains  can  ever  alter  mj  opinion  on  tbe 
subject  of  which  yon  spoke  to  me  this  moming.  I 
hope  you  will  never  speak  to  me  again,  sir,  in  the 
same  manner.  Consider,  sir,  that  I  am  a  poor  unpro- 
tected  girl.  If  yon  go  on  as  yon  have  done  lately,  I 
shaU  be  obliged  to  leave  good  Mrs.  Hnngerford,  who 
is  my  only  friend.  Oh!  where  shall  I  find  so  good  a 
friend!  My  poor  old  father  is  in  the  almshouse!  and 
there  he  mnst  remain  tili  his  children  can  eam  money 
sufficient  to  support  him.  Do  not  fancy,  sir,  that  1 
say  this  by  way  of  begging  from  yon;  I  wonld  not, 
nor  would  he,  accept  of  any  thing  that  yon  conld  offer 
him,  whilst  in  yonr  present  way  of  thinking.  Pray, 
sir,  have  some  compassion,  and  do  not  injnre  those 
whom  you  cannot  serve. 
"I  am  sir, 

"Your  humble  servant, 

"Fanny  Frankland." 

Mr.  Folingsby  was  surprised  and  confonnded,  when 
this  letter,  and  the  book  containing  his  bank-notes, 
were  put  into  his  band  by  his  aunt.  Mrs.  Hnngerford 
told  him  by  what  means  the  book  had  been  seen  by 
Miss  Jessy  Bettesworth,  and  to  what  imputations  it 
must  have  exposed  Fanny.  "Fanny  is  afiraid  of  mak- 
ing  mischief  between  you  and  me,''  continued  Mrs. 
Hungerford;  "and  I  cannot  prevail  npon  her  to  give 
me  an  explanation,  which  I  am  persuaded  wonld  be 
much  to  her  honour." 

"Then  you  have  not  seen  this  letter!  Then  she 
has  decided  without  Consulting  you!      She  is  a  chann- 
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ttg  girl!"  cried  Mr.  Folingsby;  "and  whatever  you 
aay  think  of  me,  I  am  bound,  in  justice  to  her,  to 
how  jovL  what  she  has  written:  that  will  sufficiently 
xplain  how  much  I  have  been  to  blame,  and  how  well 
he  deserves  the  confidence  you  place  in  her." 

As  he  spoke,  Mr.  Folingsby  rang  the  bell  to  order 
\i8  horses.  "I  will  retum  to  town  immediately,"  con- 
inued  he;  "so  Fanny  need  not  leave  the  house  of  her 
nly  friend  to  avoid  me.  As  to  these  bank-notes,  keep 
hem,  dear  aunt.  She  says  her  father  is  in  great  dis- 
ress.  Perhaps,  now  that  I  am  come  'to  a  right 
sray  of  thinking,'  she  will  not  disdain  my  assistance. 
Hve  her  the  money  when  and  how  you  think  proper, 
am  sure  I  cannot  make  a  better  use  of  a  hundred 
;uineas;  and  wish  I  had  never  thought  of  making  a 
rorse." 

Mr.  Folingsby  retumed  directly  to  town;  and  his 
,unt  thought  he  had  in  some  measure  atoned  for  his 
ault  by  his  candour  and  generosity. 

Miss  Jessy  Bettesworth  waited  all  this  time,  with 
nalicious  impatience,  to  hear  the  result  of  Fanny's  ex- 
danation  with  Mrs.  Hungerford.  How  painfully  was 
he  surprised  and  disappointed,  when  Mrs.  Hungerford 
etumed  to  the  Company,  to  hear  her  speak  in  the 
lighest  terms  of  Fanny!  "Oh,  mamma,"  cried  little 
Srustavus,  clapping  his  hands,  "I  am  glad  you  think 
ler  good,  because  we  all  think  so;  and  I  should  be 
'ery  sorry  indeed  if  she  was  to  go  away,  especially  in 
lisgrace." 

"There  is  no  danger  of  that,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
lungerford.  "She  shall  never  leave  my  house,  as 
ong  as  she  desires  to  stay  in  it.  I  do  not  give,  or 
rithdraw,  my  protection,  without  good  reasons." 

12* 
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Miss  Jessy  Bettesworth  bit  her  lips.  Her  face, 
which  natore  intended  to  be  beautifal,  became  almost 
ugly;  envy  and  malice  distorted  her  features;  and,  when 
she  departed  with  Mrs.  Cheviott,  her  humiliated  ap- 
pearance  was  a  strong  contrast  to  the  air  of  triumpb  with 
which  slie  had  entered. 


CHAPTER  V. 

After  Jessy  and  Mrs.  Cheviott  had  left  the  room, 
one  of  the  little  girls  exclaimed,  "I  don't  like  that 
Miss  Bettesworth;  for  she  asked  me  whether  I  did  not 
wish  that  Fanny  was  gone,  because  she  refased  to  let 
me  have  a  peach  that  was  not  ripe.  I  am  sure  I  wish 
Fanny  may  always  stay  here." 

There  was  a  person  in  the  room  who  seemed  to 
join  most  fervently  in  this  wish :  this  was  Mr.  Reynolds, 
the  drawing-master.  For  some  time  his  thoughts  had 
been  greatly  occupied  by  Fanny.  At  first,  he  was 
Struck  with  her  beauty;  but  he  had  discovered  that  Mr. 
Folingsby  was  in  love  with  her,  and  had  carefully 
attended  to  her  conduct,  resolving  not  to  oflPer  himself 
tili  he  was  sure  on  a  point  so  serious.  Her  modesty 
and  prudence  fixed  his  affections-,  and  he  now  became 
impatient  to  declare  his  passion.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  temper  and  character;  and  his  activity  and 
talents  were  such  as  to  ensure  independence  to  a  wife 
and  family. 

Mrs.  Hungerford,  though  a  proud,  was  not  a  selfish 
woman:  she  was  glad  that  Mr.  Reynolds  was  desirouß 
to  obtain  Fanny,  though  she  was  sorry  to  part  with 
one  who  was  so  useful  in  her  family.    Fanny  had  now 
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lived  with  her  nearly  two  years;  and  she  was  much 
attached  to  her.  A  distant  relation,  about  this  time, 
left  her  five  children  a  small  legacy  of  ten  guineas 
each.  Gustavus,  thongh  he  had  some  ambition  to  be 
master  of  a  watch,  was  the  first  to  propose  that  this 
legacy  should  be  given  to  Fanny.  His  brothers  and 
sisters  applauded  the  idea;  and  Mrs.  Hungerford  added 
fifty  guineas  to  their  fifty.  "I  had  put  by  this  money," 
Said  she,  "to  purchase  a  looking-glass  for  my  drawing- 
room;  but  it  will  be  much  better  applied  in  rewarding 
one  who  has  been  of  real  service  to  my  children." 

Fanny  was  now  mistress  of  two  hundred  guineas-, 
a  hundred  given  to  her  by  Mr.  Folingsby,  fifty  by  Mrs. 
Hungerford,  and  fifty  by  the  children.  Her  joy  and 
gratitude  were  extreme:  for  with  this  money  she  knew 
she  could  relieve  her  father;  this  was  the  first  wish  of 
her  heart-,  and  it  was  a  wish  in  which  her  lover  so 
eagerly  joined  that  she  smiled  on  him,  and  said,  "Now 
I  am  sure  you  really  love  me." 

"Let  US  go  to  your  father  directly,"  said  Mr. 
Reynolds.  "Let  me  be  present  when  you  give  him 
this  money." 

"You  shall,"  said  Fanny,  "but  first  I  must  consult 
my  sister  Patty  and  my  brothers;  for  we  must  all  go 
together;  that  is  our  agreement.  The  first  day  of  next 
month  is  my  father's  birthday;  and,  on  that  day,  we 
are  all  to  meet  at  the  almshouse.  What  a  happy  day 
it  wül  be!" 

But  what  has  James  been  about  all  this  time?  How 
has  he  gone  on  with  his  master,  Mr.  Cleghom,  the 
haberdasher? 

During  the  eighteen  months  that  James  had  spent 
in  Mr.  Cleghom's  shop,  he  never  gave  his  master  the 
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slightest  reason  to  complain  of  him;  on  the  contrary, 
this  young  man  made  his  employer's  interests  bis  own; 
and,  consequently,  completelj  deserved  bis  confidence. 
It  was  not,  however,  always  easy  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Cleghom;  for  he  dreaded  to  be  flattered,  yet  conld  not 
bear  to  be  contradicted.  JTames  was  veiy  near  losiog 
bis  favonr  for  ever,  upon  tbe  following  oecasion. 

One  evening,  wben  it  was  nearly  dnsk,  and  James 
was  just  sbutting  np  sbop,  a  strange-looking  man,  pro- 
digiously  corpulent,  and  witb  buge  pockets  to  bis  coat, 
came  in.  He  leaned  bis  elbows  on  tbe  connter,  oppo- 
site  to  James,  and  stared  bim  i^ill  in  tbe  face  witbont 
speaking.  James  swept  some  loose  money  off  the 
connter  into  tbe  tili.  THie  stranger  smiled,  as  if  pur- 
posely  to  sbow  bim  tbis  did  not  escape  bis  qnick  eye. 
Tbere  was  in  bis  countenance  an  expression  of  rogueiy 
and  bumour:  tbe  bumour  seemed  to  be  affected,  the 
roguery  natural.  "Wbat  are  you  pleased  to  want, 
sir?"  Said  James. 

"A  glass  of  brandy,  and  your  master." 

"My  master  is  not  at  bome,  sir;  and  we  bave  no 
brandy.  You  will  find  brandy,  I  belle ve,  at  tbe  bouse 
over  tbe  way." 

"I  believe  I  know  where  to  find  brandy  a  little 
better  tban  you  de;  and  better  brandy  than  you  ever 
tasted,  or  tbe  deviFs  in  it,"  replied  the  stranger.  "I 
want  none  of  your  brandy.  I  only  asked  for  it  to  try 
wbat  sort  of  a  chap  you  were.  So  you  don't  know  who 
I  am?" 

"No,  sir;  not  in  tbe  least." 

"No!  Never  heard  of  Admiral  Tipsey!  Where  do 
you  come  from?  Never  heard  of  Admiral  Tipsey! 
whose  noble  paunch  is  worth  more  than  a  Laplander 
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ould  reckon,"  cried  he,  striking  the  huge  rotundity 
te  praised.  **Let  me  into  this  back  parlour;  TU  wait 
bere  tili  your  master  comes  home." 

"Sir,  you  cannot  possibly  go  into  that  parlour; 
here  is  a  young  lady,  Mr.  Cleghorn's  daughter,  sir,  at 
ea  in  that  room:  she  must  not  be  disturbed,"  said 
Farnes,  liolding  tbe  lock  of  tlie  parlour  door.  He  thought 
he  stranger  was  either  drunk  or  pretending  to  be 
Irunk;  and  contended,  with  all  his  force,  to  prevent 
dm  from  getting  into  the  parlour. 

Whilst  they  were  struggling,  Mr.  Cleghorn  came 
lome.  "Heyday!  what's  the  matter?  0  admiral,  is 
t  you?"  said  Mr.  Cleghorn  in  a  voice  of  familiarity 
hat  astonished  James.  "Let  us  by,  James-,  you  don't 
inovi  the  admiral." 

Admiral  Tipsey  was  a  smuggler:  he  had  the  com- 
aand  of  two  or  three  smuggling  vessels,  and  there- 
ipon  created  himself  an  admiral:  a  dignity  which  few 
Lared  to  dispute  with  him,  whilst  he  held  Ms  oak  stick 
n  his  band.  As  to  the  name  of  Tipsey,  no  one  could 
)e  so  unjust  as  to  question  his  claim  to  it;  for  he  was 
lever  known  to  be  perfectly  sober,  during  a  whole  day, 
rom  3ne  year's  end  to  another.  To  James's  great 
urprise,  the  admiral,  after  he  had  drunk  one  dish  of 
ea,  inbuttoned  his  waistcoat  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
lelibentely  began  to  unpack  his  huge  false  corpulence ! 
üound  him  were  wound  innumerable  pieces  of  lace, 
ind  fold  after  fold  of  fine  cambric.  When  he  was 
iompleely  unpacked,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
^as  the  same  person,  he  looked  so  thin  and  shrunk. 

He  then  called  for  some  clean  straw,  and  began  to 
ituff  hinseif  out  again  to  what  he  called  a  passable 
jize.     "Did  not  I  teil  you,  young  man,  I  carried  that 
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under  my  waistcoat  whicb  wonld  make  a  fool  stare? 
The  lace  that's  on  the  floor,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cambric,  is  worth  fall  twice  the  sum  for  which  you 
shall  have  it,  Cleghom.  Good  night.  I'll  call  again 
to-morrow,  to  settle  our  affairs;  büt  don't  let  your  young 
man  here  shut  the  door,  as  he  did  to-day,  in  the  ad- 
miral^s  face.  Here  is  a  cravat  for  you,  notwithstand- 
ing,"  continued  he,  tuming  to  James,  and  throwing 
him  a  plece  of  very  fine  cambric.  "I  must  'list  you 
in  Admiral  Tipsey's  service." 

James  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  retnmed  the 
cambric  in  despite  of  all  bis  entreaties  that  he  w)nld 
"wear  it,  or  seil  it,  for  the  admiral's  sake." 

"  So,  James,"  said  Mr.  Cleghom,  when  the  smu^gler 
was  gone,  "you  do  not  seem  to  like  our  admiral.^ 

"I  know  nothing  of  him,  sir,  except  that  he  is  a 
smuggler;  and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  him." 

"I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  Mr.  Cleghorn,  \dth  a 
mixture  of  shame  and  anger  in  his  countenance:  "my 
conscience  is  as  nice  as  other  people's;  and  yet  I  have 
a  notion  I  shall  have  something  to  do  with  him,  taougli 
he  is  a  smuggler;   and,   if  I  am  not  mistaken,  sLall 
make  a  deal  of  money  by  him.     I  have  not  höd  any 
thing  to  do  with   smugglers  yet;   but  I  see  maiy  in 
Monmouth  who  are  making  large  fortunes  by  tleir  as- 
sistance.     There  is  our  neighbour,  Mr.  Kalkes;  jvhat  a 
rieh  man  he  is  become!     And  why  should  I,  «r  why 
should  you,  be  more  scrupulous  than  others?    Many 
gentlemen,  ay,  gentlemen,  in  the  country  are  connected 
with   them;    and  why  should   a  shopkeeper  \a    more 
conscientious  than  they?     Speak;   I  must   ha^e  your 
opinion." 
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With  all  the  respect  due  to  his  master,  James  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Admiral  Tipsey,  or  with  any  of  the  smug- 
glers.  He  observed  rthat  men  who  carried  on  an  illicit 
trade,  and  who  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  cheating,  or 
of  taking  false  oaths,  coiild  not  be  safe  partners.  Even 
putting  morality  out  of  the  question,  he  remarked  that 
the  smuggling  trade  was  a  sort  of  gaming,  by  which 
one  year  a  man  might  make  a  deal  of  money,  and 
another  might  be  ruined. 

"lipon  my  word!"  said  Mr.  Cleghom,  in  an  ironi- 
cal  tone,  "you  talk  very  wisely,  for  so  young  a  man! 
Pray,  where  did  you  leam  all  this  wisdom?" 

"From  my  father,  sir;  from  whom  I  leamed  every 
thing  that  I  know;  every  thing  that  is  good,  I  mean. 
I  had  an  uncle  once,  who  was  ruined  by  his  dealings 
with  smugglets;  and  who  would  have  died  in  jail,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  my  father.  I  was  but  a  young  lad 
at  the  time  this  happened;  but  I  remember  my  father 
saying  to  me,  the  day  my  uncle  was  arrested,  when 
my  aunt  and  all  the  ehildren  were  crying,  *Take  wam- 
ing  by  this,  my  dear  James:  you  are  to  be  in  trade, 
some  day  or  other,  yourself:  never  forget  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  The  fair  trader  will  always  have 
the  advantage,  at  the  long  run.'" 

"Well,  well,  no  more  of  this,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Cleghom.  "Good  night  to  you.  You  may  finish  the 
rest  of  your  sermon  against  smugglers  to  my  daughter 
there,  whom  it  seems  to  suit  better  than  it  pleases  me." 

The  next  day,  when  Mr.  Cleghom  went  into  the 
shop,  he  scarcely  spoke  to  James,  except  to  find  fault 
with  him.     This  he  bore  with  patience,  knowing  that 
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he  meant  well,  and  that  his  master  would  recover  his 
temper  in  time. 

'^So  the  parcels  were  all  sent,  and  the  bills  made 
out,  as  I  desired,"  said  Mr.  Cleghom.  "You  are  not 
in  the  wrong  there.  You  know  what  you  are  aboat, 
James,  very  well;  but  why  should  not  you  deal  openly 
by  me,  according  to  your  father^s  maxim,  that  'honesty 
is  the  best  policy?'  Why  should  not  you  fairly  teil 
me  what  were  your  secret  views,  in  the  advice  you 
gave  me  about  Admiral  Tipsey  and  the  smugglers?" 

"I  have  no  secret  views,  sir,"  said  James,  with  a 
look  of  such  sincerity  that  his  master  could  not  help 
believing  him:  "nor  can  I  guess  what  you  mean  by 
Beeret  views.  If  I  consulted  my  own  advantage  instead 
of  yours,  I  should  certainly  use  all  my  influence  with 
you  in  favour  of  this  smuggler:  for  here  is  a  lettcr, 
which  I  received  from  him  this  moming,  *hoping  for 
my  friendship/  and  enclosing  a  ten  pound  note,  which 
I  retumed  to  him." 

Mr.  Cleghorn  was  pleased  by  the  openness  and 
simplicity  with  which  James  told  him  all  this;  and 
immediately  throwing  aside  the  reserve  of  his  manner, 
said,  "James,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  see  I  have  mis- 
understood  you.  I  am  convinced  you  were  not  acting 
like  a  double  dealer,  in  the  advice  you  gave  me  last 
night.  It  was  my  daughter's  colouring  so  much  that 
led  me  astray.  I  did,  to  be  sure,  think  you  had  an 
eye  to  her  more  than  to  me,  in  what  you  said:  but  if 
you  had,  I  am  sure  you  would  teil  me  so  fairly." 

James  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  the  advice 
that  he  gave  conceming  Admiral  Tipsey  and  the  smug- 
glers could  relate  to  Miss  Cleghorn,  except  so  far  as  it 
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related  to  her  father.  He  waited  in  silence  for  a  farther 
explanation. 

"You  don't  know,  then,"  continued  Mr.  Cleghom, 
"that  Admiral  Tipsej,  as  he  calls  himself,  is  able  to 
leave  his  nephew,  young  Eaikes,  more  than  I  can  leave 
my  daughter?  It  is  his  whim  to  go  about  dressed  in 
that  stränge  way  in  which  you  saw  him  yesterday,  and 
it  is  his  diversion  to  carry  on  the  smuggling  trade,  by 
which  he  has  made  so  much;  but  he  is  in  reality  a  rieh 
old  fellow,  and  has  proposed  that  I  should  marry  my 
daughter  to  his  nephew.  Now  you  begin  to  understand 
me,  I  see.  The  lad  is  a  smart  lad:  he  is  to  come  here 
this  evening.  Don't  prejudice  my  girl  against  him. 
Not  a  Word  more  against  smugglers,  before  her,  I 
beg." 

"You  shall  be  obeyed,  sir,"  said  James.  His  voice 
altered,  and  he  tumed  pale  as  he  spoke;  circumstances 
which  did  not  escape  Mr.  Cleghorn's  Observation. 

Young  Raikes,  and  his  uncle,  the  rieh  smuggler, 
paid  th^  Visit.  Miss  Cleghom  expressed  a  decided 
dislike  to  both  uncle  and  nephew.  Her  father  was  ex- 
tremely  provoked;  and  in  the  height  of  his  anger,  de- 
clared  he  believed  she  was  in  love  with  James  Frank- 
'land;  that  he  was  a  treacherous  rascal*,  and  that  he 
should  leave  the  house  within  three  days,  if  his  daughter 
did  not,  before  that  time,  consent  to  marry  the  man 
he  had  chosen  for  her  husband.  It '  was  in  vain  that 
his  daughter  endeavoured  to  soften  her  father's  rage, 
and  to  exculpate  poor  James,  by  protesting  he  had 
never  directly  or  indirectly  attempted  to  engage  her 
affections;  neither  had  he  ever  said  one  syllable  that 
could  prejudice  her  against  the  man  whom  her  father 
recommended.      Mr.   Cleghom's  high  notions  of  sub- 
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Ordination    applied,   on  this  occasion,    eqnally  to  bis 
daughter  and  to  bis  foreman:  he  considered  them  both 
as  presumptuous  and  ungratefül;   and  said  to  bimself, 
as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  rage,   "My 
foreman  to  preach  to  me  indeed!     I  thought  what  he 
was  about  all  the  time!     But  it  sha'n't  do — ^it  sha^n^t 
do!     My  daughter  shall  do  as  I  bid  her,  or  I'll  know 
why!     Have  not  I  been  all  my  life  making  a  fortime 
for  her?  and  now  she  won't  do   as  I  bid  her!     She 
would,  if  this  fellow  were  out  of  the  house;  and  out 
he  shall  go,  in  three  days,  if  she  does  not  come  to  her 
senses.     I  was  cheated  by  my  last  shopman  out  of  my 
money:  I  won't  be  duped  by  this  fellow  out  of  my 
daughter.     No!  no!    Off  he  shall  trudge!    A  shopman, 
indeed,   to  think  of  bis  master's  daughter  without  his 
consent!     What  insolence!     What  the  times  are  come 
to!     Such  a  thing  could  not  have  been  done  in  my 
days!     I  never  thought  of  my  master's  daughter,  Fll 
take  my  oath!     And  then  the  treachery  of  the  rascal! 
To  carry  it  all  on  so  slily!     I  could  forgive  bim  any 
thing  but  that:   for  that  he  shall  go  out  of  this  house 
in  three  days,   as  sure  as  he  and  I  are  alive,   if  this 
young  lady  does  not  give  him  up  before  that  time." 

Passion  so  completely  deafened  Mr.  Cleghom  that 
he  would  not  listen  to  James,  who  assured  him  he  had 
never,  for  one  moment,  aspired  to  the  honour  of  mar- 
rying  bis  daughter.  "Can  you  deny  that  you  love 
her?  Can  you  deny,"  cried  Mr.  Cleghorn,  "that  you 
tumed  pale  yesterday,  when  you  said  I  should  be 
obeyed?" 

James  could  not  deny  either  of  these  charges;  but 
he  firmly  persisted  in  asserting  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  no  treachery;  that  he  had  never  attempted  secreüy 
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)  engage  tbe  joung  lady^s  affections;  and  that,  on  the 
ontrary,  he  was  sure  she  had  no  suspicion  of  Ins  at- 
ichment.  "It  is  easy  to  prove  all  this  to  me,  by 
ersuading  my  girl  to  do  as  I  bid  ber.  Prevail  on  ber 
3  marry  Mr.  Eaikes,  and  all  is  well." 

"Tbat  is  oat  of  my  power,  sir,"  replied  James. 
I  bave  no  rigbt  to  interfere,  and  will  not  Indeed,  I 
m  sure  I  sbould  betray  myself,  if  I  were  to  attempt 
3  say  a  word  to  Miss  Clegbom  in  favour  of  anotber 
lan:  tbat  is  a  task  I  could  not  undertake,  even  if  I 
ad  tbe  bigbest  opinion  of  tbis  Mr.  Eaikes;  but  I  know 
lOthing  concerning  bim,  and  tberefore  sbould  do  wrong 
0  speak  in  bis  favour  merely  to  please  you.  I  am 
orry,  very  sorry,  sir,  tbat  you  bave  not  tbe  confidence 
Q  me  wbicb  I  boped  I  bad  deserved*,  but  tbe  time 
srill  come  wben  you  will  do  me  justice.  Tbe  sooner 
;  leave  you  now,  I  believe,  tbe  better  you  will  be 
atisfied;  and  far  from  wisbing  to  stay  tbree  days,  I 
Lo  not  desire  to  stay  tbree  minutes  in  your  bouse,  sir, 
tgainst  your  will." 

Mr.  Cleghorn  was  toucbed  by  tbe  feeling  and 
lonest  pride  witb  wbicb  James  spoke. 

"Do  as  I  bid  you,  sir,"  said  be;  "and  neitber  more 
lor  less.  Stay  out  your  tbree  days-,  and  may  be,  in 
bat  time,  tbis  saucy  girl  may  come  to  reason.  If  sbe 
loes  not  know  you  love  ber,  you  are  not  so  mueh  to 
)lame." 

Tbe  tbree  days  passed  away,  and  tbe  morning 
^ame  on  wbicb  James  was  to  leave  bis  master.  Tbe 
roung  lady  persisted  in  ber  resolution  not  to  marry 
ür.  Kaikes-,  and  expressed  mucb  concem  at  tbe  in- 
ustice  witb  wbicb  James  was  treated  on  ber  account 
)be  offered  to  leave  bome,  and  spend  some  time  witb 
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an  aunt,  who  lived  in  the  north  of  England.  She  did 
not  deny  that  James  appeared  to  her  the  most  agree- 
able  joung  man  she  had  seen;  but  added,  she  conld 
not  possibly  have  any  thoughts  of  manying  him,  be- 
cause  he  had  never  given  her  the  least  reason  to  be- 
lieve  that  he  was  attached  to  her. 

Mr.  Cleghom  was  agitated,  yet  positive  in  bis 
determination  that  James  should  quit  the  house.  James 
went  into  bis  master's  room  to  take  leave  of  him.  "  So 
then  you  are  really  going?"  said  Mr.  Cleghom.  "You 
have  buckled  that  portmanteau  of  yours  like  a  block- 
head;  TU  do  it  better:  stand  aside.  So  you  are  posi- 
tively  going?  Why,  this  is  a  sad  thing!  But  then  it 
is  a  thing,  as  your  own  sense  and  honour  teil  you — it 

is  a  thing "   (Mr.   Cleghom  took  snuff  at  eveiy 

pause  of  bis  speech;  but  even  this  could  not  carry  him 
through  it;)  when  he  pronounced  the  words,  "It  is  a 
thing  that  must  be  done,"  the  tears  fairly  started  from 
bis  eyes.  "Now  this  is  ridiculous!"  resumed  he.  "In 
my  days,  in  my  younger  days,  I  mean,  a  man  could 
part  with  his  foreman  as  easily  as  he  could  take  off 
bis  glove.  I  am  sure  my  master  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  turning  bankrupt  as  of  shedding  a  tear  at 
parting  with  me;  and  yet  I  was  as  good  a  foreman,  in 
my  day,  as  another.  Not  so  good  a  one  as  you  are, 
to  be  sure.  But  it  is  no  time  now  to  think  of  your 
goodness.  Well!  what  do  we  stand  bere  for?  When 
a  thing  is  to  be  done,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better. 
Shake  hands  before  you  go." 

Mr.  Cleghom  put  into  James's  band  a  fiffcy  pound 
note,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  a  Liverpool 
merchant.  James  left  the  house  without  taking  leave 
of  Miss  Cleghorn,  who  did  not  think  the  worse  of  him 
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for  bis  want  of  gallantry.  His  maeter  liad  taken  care 
to  recommend  him  to  an  excellent  house  in  Liverpool, 
where  liis  salary  would  be  nearly  double  tbat  wbicb 
be  bad  bitberto  received-,  but  James  was  notwitbstand- 
ing  very  sorry  to  leave  Monmoutb,  wbere  his  dear 
brotber,  sister,  and  fatber  lived, — to  say  notbing  of 
Miss  Clegbom. 

Late  at  nigbt,  James  was  going  to  tbe  inn  at  wbicb 
tbe  Liverpool  stage  set  up,  wbere  be  was  to  sleep:  as 
be  passed  tbrougb  a  street  tbat  leads  down  to  tbe  river 
Wye,  be  beard  a  great  noise  of  men  quarrelling 
violently.  Tbe  moon  sbone  brigbt,  and  be  saw  a  party 
of  men  wbo  appeared  to  be  fighting  in  a  boat  tbat  was 
just  come  to  sbore.  He  asked  a  person  wbo  came  out 
of  tbe  public-bouse,  and  wbo  seemed  to  bave  notbing 
to  do  witb  tbe  fray,  wbat  was  tbe  matter?  "Only 
some  smugglers,  wbo  are  quarrelling  witb  one  anotber 
about  tbe  division  of  tbeir  booty,"  said  tbe  passenger, 
wbo  walked  on,  eager  to  get  out  of  tbeir  way.  James 
also  quickened  bis  pace,  but  presently  beard  tbe  cry 
of  "Murder!  murder!  Help!  belp!"  and  tben  all  was 
silence. 

A  few  seconds  afterwards  be  tbougbt  tbat  be  beard 
groans.  He  could  not  forbear  going  to  tbe  spot  wbence 
tbe  groans  proceeded,  in  bopes  of  being  of  some  service 
to  a  fellow-creature.  By  tbe  time  be  got  tbitber,  tbe 
groans  bad  ceased:  be  looked  about,  but  could  only 
see  tbe  men  in  tbe  boat,  wbo  were  rowing  fast  down 
tbe  river.  As  be  stood  on  tbe  sbore  listening,  be  for 
some  minutes  beard  no  sound  but  tbat  of  tbeir  oars; 
but  afterwards  a  man  in  tbe  boat  exclaimed,  witb  a 
terrible  oatb,  "Tbere  be  is!  Tbere  be  is!  All  alive 
again!     We  bave  not  done  bis  business!     D — n  it. 
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hell  do  ours!"  The  boatmen  rowed  faster  away,  and 
James  again  heard  the  groans,  though  they  were  nov 
much  feebler  than  before.  He  searched  and  found  tlie 
wounded  man;  who,  having  been  thrown  overboard, 
had  with  great  dif&cultj  swam  to  shore,  and  fainted 
with  the  exertion  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  land. 
When  he  came  to  his  senses,  he  begged  James,  for 
mercy's  sake,  to  carry  him  into  the  next  public-house, 
and  to  send  for  a  surgeon  to  dress  his  wounds,  The 
surgeon  came,  examined  them,  and  declared  his  fears 
that  the  poor  man  could  not  live  four-and-twenty  hours. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak  intelligibly,  he  said 
he  had  been  drinking  with  a  party  of  smugglers,  who 
had  just  brought  in  some  fresh  brandy,  and  that  they 
had  quarrelled  violently  about  a  keg  of  contraband 
liquor:  he  said  that  he  could  swear  to  the  man  who 
gave  him  the  mortal  wound. 

The  smugglers  were  pursued  immediately,  and 
taken.  When  they  were  brought  into  the  sick  man's 
room,  James  beheld  amongst  them  three  persons  whom 
he  little  expected  to  meet  in  such  a  Situation:  Idle 
Isaac,  Wild  Will,  and  Bullying  Bob.  The  wounded 
man  swore  positively  to  their  persons.  Bullying  Bob 
was  the  person  who  gave  him  the  fatal  blow;  but  Wild 
Will  began  the  assault,  and  Idle  Isaac  shoved  him 
overboard;  they  were  all  implicated  in  the  guilt;  and, 
instead  of  expressing  any  contrition  for  their  crime, 
began  to  dispute  about  which  was  most  to  blame:  they 
appealed  to  James;  and,  as  he  would  be  subpoenaed 
on  their  trial,  each  endeavoured  to  engage  him  in  his 
favour.  Idle  Isaac  took  him  aside,  and  said  to  him, 
*'You  have  no  reason  to  befriend  my  brothers.  I  can 
teil  you  a  secret:  they  are  the  greatest  enemies  your 
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amily  ever  had.  It  was  tliey  who  set  fire  to  your 
ather^s  hay-rick.  Will  was  provoked  by  your  sister 
l^anny^s  refusing  him;  so  he  determined,  as  lie  told 
QC,  to  carry  her  off;  and  he  meant  to  have  done  so,  in 
he  confdsion  that  was  caused  by  the  fire*,  but  Bob  and 
16  quarrelled  the  very  hour  that  she  was  to  have  been 
arried  off;  so  that  part  of  the  scheme  failed.  Now  I 
lad  no  hand  in  all  this,  being  fast  asleep  in  my  bed; 
o  I  have  more  claim  to  your  good  word,  at  any  rate, 
han  my  brothers  can  have:  and  so,  when  we  come  to 
rial,  I  hope  you'U  speak  to  my  character." 

Wild  Will  next  tried  his  eloquence.  As  soon  as 
le  found  that  his  brother  Isaac  had  betrayed  the 
ecret,  he  went  to  James,  and  assured  him  the  mischief 
hat  had  been  done  was  a  mere  accident;  that  it  was 
rue  he  had  inten ded,  for  the  frolic^s  sake,  to  raise  a 
.Tj  of  fire,  in  order  to  draw  Fanny  out  of  the  house; 
mt  that  he  was  shocked  when  he  found  how  the  jest 
>nded. 

As  to  BuUying  Bob,  he  brazened  the  matter  out; 
leclaring  he  had  been  affronted  by  the  Franklands, 
md  that  he  was  glad  he  had  taken  his  revenge  of 
hem;  that,  if  the  thing  was  to  be  done  over  again,  he 
vould  do  it ;  that  James  might  give  him  what  character 
le  pleased  upon  trial,  for  that  a  man  could  be  hanged 
)ut  once. 

Such  were  the  absurd,  bravadoing  Speeches  he 
nade,  while  he  had  an  alehouse  audience  round  him, 
o  admire  his  spirit;  but  a  few  hours  changed  his  tone. 
le  and  his  brothers  were  taken  before  a  magistrate. 
rill  the  committal  was  actually  made  out,  they  had 
lopes  of  being  bailed:  they  had  despatched  a  mes- 
;enger  to  Admiral  Tipsey,    whose   men   they  called 
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themselves ,  and  expected  he  would  offer  bail  for  them 
to  any  amount;  but  the  bail  of  their  friend  Admiral 
Tipsey  was  not  deemed  sufficient  by  the  magistrate. 

"In  the  fbrst  place,  I  could  not  bail  these  men; 
and  if  I  could,  do  you  think  it  possible,"  said  the 
magistrate,  "I  could  take  the  bail  of  such  a  man  as 
that?" 

"I  understood  that  he  was  wdrth  a  deal  of  money," 
whispered  James. 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  said  the  magistrate:  "he 
is  what  he  deserves  to  be,  a  ruined  man.  I  have  good 
reasons  for  knowing  this.  He  has  a  nephew,  a  Mr. 
Kaikes,  who  is  a  gamester:  whilst  the  uncle  has  been 
carrying  on  the  smuggling  trade  here,  at  the  hazard  of 
bis  life,  the  nephew,  who  was  bred  up  at  Oxford  to  be 
a  fine  gentleman ,  has  gamed  away  all  the  money  bis 
uncle  has  made  during  twenty  years,  by  bis  contra- 
band traffic.  At  the  long  run,  these  fellows  never 
thrive.     Tipsey  is  not  worth  a  groat." 

James  was  much  surprised  by  this  Information,  and 
resolved  to  return  immediately  to  Mr.  Cleghorn,  to  teil 
him  what  he  had  heard,  and  put  bim  on  bis  guard. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  went  to  bis  house — "You 
look  as  if  you  were  not  pleased  to  see  me  again,"  said 
he  to  Mr.  Cleghorn;  "and  perhaps  you  will  impute 
what  I  am  going  to  say  to  bad  motives  5  but  my  regard 
to  you,  sir,  determines  me  to  acquaint  you  with  what 
I  have  heard:  you  will  make  what  use  of  the  Informa- 
tion you  please." 

James  then  related  what  had  passed  at  the  magis- 
trate's;  and  when  Mr.  Cleghorn  had  heard  all  that  he 
had  to  say,  he  thanked  him  in  the  strengest  manner 
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for  this  instance  of  liis  regard;  and  begged  he  wonld 
remain  in  Monmouth  a  few  days  longer. 

Alarmed  by  the  Information  he  received  from 
James,  Mr.  Gleghom  privately  made  inquiries  concem- 
ing  young  Eaikes  and  his  uncle.  The  distress  into 
whidi  the  yonng  man  had  plunged  himself  by  gambling 
had  been  kept  a  profound  secret  from  his  relations. 
It  was  easy  to  deceive  them  as  to  his  conduct,  because 
his  time  had  been  spent  at  a  distance  from  them:  he 
had  but  just  retumed  home,  after  oompleting  Ms  edmca- 
tum. 

The  magistrate  from  whom  James  first  heard  of 
his  extravagance  happened  to  have  a  son  at  Oxford, 
who  gave  him  this  intelligence:  he  confirmed  all  he 
had  Said  to  Mr.  Cleghorn,  who  trembled  at  the  danger 
to  which  he  had  exposed  his  daughter.  The  match 
with  young  Eaikes  was  immediately  broken  off;  and 
all  connexion  with  Admiral  Tipsey  and  the  smugglers 
was  for  ever  dissolved  by  Mr.  Cleghorn. 

His  gratitude  to  James  was  expressed  with  all  the 
natural  warmth  of  his  character.  ^^Come  back  and 
live  with  me,"  said  he.  "You  have  saved  me  and  my 
daughter  from  ruin.  Tou  shall  not  be  my  shopman 
any  longer,  you  shall  be  my  partner:  and,  you  know, 
when  you  are  my  partner,  there  can  be  nothing  said 
against  your  thinking  of  my  daughter.  But  all  in 
good  time.  I  would  not  have  seen  the  girl  again  if 
she  had  married  my  shopman-,  but  my  partner  will  be 
quite  another  thing.  You  have  worked  your  way  up 
in  the  world  by  your  own  deserts,  and  I  give  you  joy. 
I  believe,  now  it's  over,  it  would  have  gone  nigh  to 
break  my  heart  to  part  with  you;  but  you  must  be 
sensible  I  was  right  to   keep  up  my  authority  in  my 
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own  family.     Now  things    are  changed:    I  give 
consent:  nobody  has  a  right  to  say  a  word. 
am  pleased  with  my  daughter^s  choice,  that  is  enoi 
There's  only  one  thing  that  goes   against  my  prii 

your  father " 

»    "Oh!  sir,"  interrupted  James,  "if  you  are  going 
say  any  thing  disrespectful  of  my  father,  do  not  say 
to  me;   I  beseech  you,  do  not;   for  I  cannot  bear 
Indeed  I  cannot,   and  will  not.     He  is  the  best  ^ 
fathers!"  ; 

"I  am  sure  he  has  the  best  of  children;  andl 
greater  blessing  there  cannot  be  in  this  world.  I  irt 
not  going  to  say  any  thing  disrespectful  of  him:  I^ 
only  going  to  lament  that  he  should  be  in  an  ahm 
house,"  Said  Mr.  Cleghorn. 

"He  has  determined  to  remain  there,"  said  Jam« 
"tili  bis  children  have  eamed  money  enough  to  suppöi 
him  without  hurting  themselves.  I,  my  brother,  a» 
both  my  sisters ,  are  to  meet  at  the  almshouse  on  th 
first  day  of  next  month,  which  is  my  father  s  birÖ 
day;  then  we  shall  join  all  our  eamings  together,  a» 
See  what  can  be  done." 

"Remember,  you  are  my  partner,"  said  Mr.  (M 
hom.  "On  that  day  you  must  take  me  along  wit 
you.  My  good-will  is  part  of  your  eamings,  and  ni 
good-will  shall  never  be  shown  merely  in  words." 
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CHAPTEß  VI. 

It  is  now  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  Bettes- 

th  family-.    The  liistory  of  their  indolence,  extrava- 

ce,    quarreis,   and  min,   shall  be  given  as  shortly 

)ossiJ>le. 

The  fortune  left  to  them  hj  Captain  Bettesworth 

nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds.  When  they  got 
Zession  of  this  sum,  they  thought  it  could  never  be 
it;  and  each  individual  of  the  family  had  separate 
IS  of  extravagance,  for  which  they  required  separate 
plies.  Old  Bettesworth,  in  his  youth,  had  seen  a 
se  of  Squire  Somebody,  which  had  Struck  his  imagina- 
t,  and  he  resolved  he  would  build  just  such  another. 
s  was  his  favourite  scheme,  and  he  was  delighted 
ii  the  thoughts  that  it  would  be  realized.  His  wife 
.  his  sons  opposed  the  plan,  merely  because  it  was 

and  consequently  he  became  more  obstinately  bent 
n  having  his  own  way,  as  he  said,  for  once  in  his 
He  was  totally  ignorant  of  building;  and  no  less 
ipable,  from  his  habitual  indolence,  of  managing 
'knien:  the  house  might  have  been  finished  for  one 
usand  fiye  hundred  pounds;  it  cost  him  two  thou- 
d  pounds :  and  when  it  was  done,  the  roof  let  in  the 
1  in  sundry  places,  the  new  ceilings  and  comices 
•e  damaged,  so  that  repairs  and  a  new  roof,  with 
ien  gutters,  and  leaden  statues,  cost  him  some  ad- 
onal  hundreds.  The  fumishing  of  the  house  Mrs. 
tesworth  took  upon  herseif;  and  Sally  took  tcpon  herseif 
Snd  fault  with  every  article  that  her  mother  bought. 
B  quarreis  were  loud,  bitter,  and  at  last  irrecon- 
lable.     There  was  a  looking-glass  which  the  mother 
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wanted  to  have  in  one  room,  and  the  daugliter  insisted 
upon  putting  it  into  another:  the  looking-glass  was 
broken  between  them  in  the  heat  of  battle.  The  blame 
was  laid  on  Sally,  who,  in  a  rage,  declared  she  wonld 
not  and  could  not  live  in  the  house  with  her  mother. 
Her  mother  was  rejoiced  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  she  went 
to  live  with  a  lieutenant^s  lady  in  the  neighbonrhood, 
with  whom  she  had  been  acquainted  three  weeks  and 
two  days.  Half  by  scolding,  half  by  cajoling  her  father, 
she  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  her  two  thonsand  pounds 
for  her  fortune;  promising  never  to  trouble  him  any 
more  for  any  thing. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Mrs.  Bettesworth  gave  a 
house-warming,  as  she  called  it,  to  all  her  acquaintance; 
a  dinner,  a  ball,  and  a  supper,  in  her  new' house.  The 
house  was  not  half  dry,  and  all  the  Company  canght 
cold.  Mrs.  Bettesworth's  cold  was  the  most  severe. 
It  happened  at  this  time  to  be  the  fashion  to  go  almost 
without  clothes;  and  as  this  lady  was  extremely  vain 
and  fond  of  dress,  she  would  absolutely  appear  in  the 
height  of  fashion.  The  Sunday  affcer  her  ball,  whilst 
she  had  still  the  remains  of  a  bad  cold,  she  positively 
would  go  to  church,  equipped  in  one  petticoat,  and  a 
thin  muslin  gown,  that  she  might  look  as  young  as  her 
daughter  Jessy.  Every  body  laughed,  and  Jessy  laughed 
more  than  any  one  eise;  but,  in  the  end,  it  was  no 
laughing  matter;  Mrs.  Bettesworth  "caught  her  death 
of  cold."  She  was  confined  to  her  bed  on  Monday, 
and  was  buried  the  next  Sunday. 

Jessy,  who  had  a  great  notion  that  she  should  marry 
a  lord,  if  she  could  but  once  get  into  Company  with 
one,  went  to  live  with  blind  Mrs.  Cheviott;  where^ac- 
cording  to  her  mother's  instructions,   "she  laid  herseif 
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out  for  goodness."  She  also  took  two  thousand  pounds 
with  her,  upon  her  promise  never  to  trouble  her  father 
more. 

Her  brothers  perceived  how  much  was  to  be  gained 
by  tormenting  a  father,  who  gave  from  weakness,  and 
not  from  a  setise  of  justice,  or  a  feeling  of  kindness; 
and  they  soon  rendered  themselves  so  troublesome  that 
he  was  obliged  to  buy  off  their  reproaches.  Idle  Isaac 
was  a  sportsman,  and  would  needs  have  a  pack  of 
hounds:  they  cost  him  two  hundred  a  year.  Then  he 
would  have  race-horses;  and  by  them  he  soon  lost  some 
thousands.  He  was  arrested  for  the  money,  and  his 
father  was  forced  to  pay  it. 

Bob  and  Will  soon  afterwards  began  to  think,  "it 
was  very  hard  that  so  much  was  to  be  done  for  Isaac, 
and  nothing  for  theml" 

Wild  Will  kept  a  mistress;  and  Bullying  Bob  was 
a  cock-fighter:  their  demands  for  money  were  frequent 
and  unconscionable;  and  their  continual  plea  was, 
"Why,  Isaac  lost  a  thousand  by  his  race-horses,  and 
why  should  not  we  have  our  share?" 

The  mistress  and  the  cockpit  had  their  share;  and 
the  poor  old  father,  at  last,  had  only  one  thousand  left. 
He  told  his  sons  this,  with  tears  in  his  eyes:  ^^I  shall 
die  in  a  jail,  affcer  all!"  said  he.  They  listened  not  to 
what  he  said,  for  they  were  intent  upon  the  bank-notes 
of  this  last  thousand,  which  were  spread  upon  the  table 
before  him.  Will,  half  in  jest,  half  in  eamest,  snatched 
up  a  parcel  of  the  notes;  and  Bob  insisted  on  dividing 
the  treasure.  Will  fled  out  of  the  house;  Bob  pursued 
him,  and  they  fought  at  the  end  of  their  own  avenue. 

This  was  on  the  day  that  Frankland  and  his  family 
were  returning  from  poor  George's  funeral,  and  sav 
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the  battle  betwixt  the  brothers.  They  were  sbamed 
into  a  temporary  reconciliation ,  and  soon  afterwards 
united  against  their  father,  whom  they  represented  to 
all  the  neighbours  as  the  most  cruel  and  the  most 
avaricious  of  men,  because  he  would  not  part  with  the 
very  means  of  subsistence  to  supply  their  profligacy. 

Whilst  their  minds  were  in  this  State,  Will  happened 
to  become  acquainted  with  a  set  of  smugglers,  whose 
disorderly  life  Struck  his  fancy.  He  persuaded  his 
brothers  to  leave  home  with  him,  and  to  list  in  the 
Service  of  Admiral  Tipsey.  Their  manners  then  -be- 
came  more  brutal;  and  they  thought,  feit,  and  liyed 
like  men  of  desperate  fortunes.  The  consequence  we 
have  seen.  In  a  quarrel  about  a  keg  of  brandy,  at  an 
alehouse,  their  passions  got  the  better  of  them,  and,  on 
entering  their  boat,  they  committed  the  offence  for 
which  they  were  now  imprisoned. 

Mr.  Barlow  was  the  attorney  to  whom  they  applied, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  engage  him  to  manage  their 
cause  on  their  trial;  but  he  absolutely  refused.  From 
the  moment  he  heard  from  James  that  Will  and  Bob 
Bettesworth  were  the  persons  who  set  fire  to  Frank- 
land*s  hay-stack,  he  urged  Frank  to  prosecute  them 
for  this  crime.  "When  you  only  suspected  them,  my 
dear  Frank,  I  strongly  dissuaded  you  from  going  to 
law:  but  now  you  cannot  fail  to  succeed,  and  you  will 
recover  ample  damages." 

"That  is  impossible,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Frank; 
"for  the  Bettesworths,  I  understand,  are  ruined." 

"I  am  sorry  for  that,  on  your  accouut;  but  I  still 
think  you  ought  to  carry  on  this  prosecui^ion,  for  the 
sake  of  public  justice.  Such  pests  of  society  should 
not  go  unpunished." 


V 
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"They  will  probably  be  punished  sufficiently  for 
lis  unfortunate  assault,  for  which  they  are  now  to 
:and  their  trial.  I  cannot,  in  their  distress,  revenge 
ither  my  own  or  my  father's  wrongs.  I  am  sure  he 
»-ould  be  sorry  if  I  did;  for  I  have  öften  and  often 
eard  him  say,  *Never  trample  upon  the  fallen.'" 

"You  are  a  good,  generous  young  man,"  cried  Mr. 
tarlow,  "and  no  wonder  you  love  the  father  who  in- 
pired  you  with  such  sentiments,  and  taught  you  such 
rinciples.  But  what  a  shame  it  is  that  such  a  father 
hould  be  in  an  almshouse!  You  say  he  will  not  con- 
ent  to  be  dependent  upon  any  one;  and  that  he  will 
et  accept  of  relief  from  any  but  his  own  children. 
?his  is  pride;  but  it  is  an  honourable  species  of  pride; 
t  for  an  English  yeoman.  I  cannot  blame  it.  But, 
ly  dear  Frank,  teil  your  father  he  must  accept  of  your 
riend's  credit,  as  well  as  of  yours.  Your  credit  with 
ae  is  such,  that  you  may  draw  upon  me  for  five  hun- 
Ted  pounds  whenever  you  please.  No  thanks,  my  boy, 
alf  the  money  I  owe  you  for  your  Services  as  my 
lerk;  and  the  other  half  is  well  secured  to  me,  by  the 
ertainty  of  your  future  diligence  and  success  in  busi- 
less.  You  will  be  able  to  pay  me  in  a  year  or  two; 
0  I  put  you  under  no  Obligation,  remember.  I  will 
ake  your  bond  for  half  the  money,  if  that  will  satisfy 
ou  and  your  proud  father." 

The  manner  in  which  this  favour  was  conferred 
Duched  Frank  to  the  heart.  He  had  a  heart  which 
ould  be  strongly  moved  by  kindness.  He  was  be- 
inning  to  express  his  gratitude,  when  Mr.  Barlow 
aterrupted  him  with,  "  Come,  come !  Why  do  we  waste 
ur  time  here,  talking  sentiment,  when  we  ought  to  be 
rriting  law?  Here  is  work  to  be  done,  which  requires 
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some  ezpedition:  a  marriage  settlement  to  be  drawn. 
Gruess  for  whom." 

Frank  guessed  all  the  probable  matcbes  amongst 
bis  Monmoutb  acquaintance;  bat  be  was  rather  snr- 
prised  wben  told  tbat  tbe  bridegroom  was  to  be  young 
Mr.  Folingsby;  as  it  was  scarcely  two  months  since 
tbis  gentleman  was  in  love  witb  Fanny  Frankland. 
Frank  proceeded  to  draw  tbe  settlement. 

Wbilst  be  and  Mr.  Barlow  were  writing,  they  were 
interrupted  by  tbe  entrance  of  Mr.  Josiab  Cmmpe.  He 
came  to  announce  Mrs.  Crumpe^s  deatb,  and  to  reqnest 
Mr.  Barlow's  attendance  at  tbe  opening  of  ber  wiE 
Tbis  poor  lady  bad  lingered  out  many  months  longer 
tban  it  was  tbougbt  sbe  could  possibly  live;  and  dnnng 
all  ber  sufferings,  Patty,  witb  indefatigable  goodness 
and  temper,  bore  witb  tbe  caprice  and  peevisbness  of 
disease.  Tbose  wbo  tbougbt  sbe  acted  merely  from 
interested  motives  expected  to  find  sbe  bad  used  her 
power  over  ber  mistress's  mind  entirely  for  ber  own 
advantage:  tbey  were  certain  a  great  part  of  tbe  fo^ 
tune  would  be  left  to  ber.  Mrs.  Crumpe's  relations 
were  so  persuaded  of  tbis,  tbat,  wben  tbey  were  assembled 
to  bear  ber  will  read  by  Mr.  Barlow,  tbey  began  to 
say  to  one  anotber  in  wbispers,  "We'll  set  tbe  will 
aside;  well  bring  ber  into  tbe  courts:  Mrs.  Crumpe  was 
not  in  ber  rigbt  senses  wben  sbe  made  tbis  will:  she 
bad  received  two  paralytic  strokes;  we  can  prove  that: 
we  can  set  aside  tbe  will." 

Mr.  Josiab  Crumpe  was  not  one  of  tbese  wbisperers; 
be  sat  apart  from  tbem,  leaning  on  bis  oaken  stick  in 
silence. 

Mr.  Barlow  broke  tbe  seals  of  the  will,  opened  it, 
and  read  it  to  tbe  eager  Company.     Tbey  were  much 
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astonished  when  they  found  that  the  whole  fortune  was 
left  to  Mr.  Josiah  Crumpe.  The  reason  for  this  bequest 
was  given  in  these  words: 

"Mr.  Josiah  Crumpe,  being  the  only  one  of  my 
relations  who  did  not  torment  me  for  my  money,  even 
upon  my  death-bed,  I  trust  that  he  will  provide  suit- 
ably  for  that  excellent  girl,  Patty  Frankland.  On  this 
head  he  knows  my  wishes.  By  her  own  desire,  I  have 
not  myself  left  her  any  thing;  I  have  only  bequeathed 
fifty  pounds  for  the  use  of  her  father." 

Mr.  Josiah  Crumpe  was  the  only  person  who  heard 
unmoved  the  bequest  that  was  made  to  him-,  the  rest 
of  the  relations  were  clamorous  in  their  reproaches,  or 
hypocritical  in  their  congratulations.  All  thoughts  of 
setting  aside  the  will  were,  however,  abandoned;  every 
legal  form  had  been  observed,  and  with  a  technical 
nicety  that  precluded  all  hopes  of  successful  litigation. 

Mr.  Crumpe  arose,  as  soon  as  the  tumult  of  disap- 
poiiitment  had  somewhat  subsided,  and  counted  with 
his  oaken  stick  the  numbers  that  were  present.  "Here 
are  ten  of  you,  I  think.  Well!  you,  every  soul  of  you, 
hate  me;  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  I  shall 
keep  up  to  the  notion  I  have  of  the  character  of  a  true 
British  merchant,  for  my  own  sake — not  for  yours.  I 
don't  want  this  woman's  money,  I  have  enough  of  my 
own,  and  of  my  own  honest  making,  without  legacy 
hunting.  Why  did  you  torment  the  dying  woman? 
You  would  have  been  better  ofF,  if  you  had  behaved 
better;  but  that's  over  now.  A  thousand  pounds  a-piece 
you  shall  have  from  me,  deducting  fifty  pounds,  which 
you  must  each  of  you  give  to  that  excellent  girl,  Patty 
Frankland.  I  am  sure  you  must  be  all  sensible  of  your 
injustice  to  her." 
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Fully  aware  that  it  was  their  interest  to  oblige  Mr. 
Crumpe,  they  now  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  justice 
to  Patty.  Some  even  declared  they  had  never  had  any 
suspicions  of  her;  and  others  laid  tlie  blame  on  the 
false  representations  and  information  which  they  said 
they  had  had  from  the  mischief-making  Mrs.  Martha. 
They  very  willingly  accepted  of  a  thousand  pounds  a- 
piece;  and  the  fiffcy  pounds  deduction  was  paid  as  a 
tax  by  each  to  Patty's  merit 

Mistress  now  of  five  hundred  pounds,  she  exclaimed, 
"Oh!  my  dear  father!  You  shall  no  longer  live  in  an 
almshouse !  To-morrow  will  be  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life!  I  don*t  know  how  to  thank  you  as  I  ought,  sir/' 
continued  she,  tuming  to  her  benefactor. 

"You  have  thanked  me  as  you  ought,  and  as  I  like 
best,"  said  this  plain-spoken  merchant,  "and  now  let 
US  say  no  more  about  it." 

In  obedience  to  Mr.  Crumpe's  commands,  Patty 
said  no  more  to  him;  but  she  was  impatient  to  teil  her 
brother  Frank,  and  her  lover,  Mr.  Mason,  of  her  good 
fortune:  she  therefore  retumed  to  Monmouth  with  Mr. 
Barlow,  in  hopes  of  seeing  them  immediately;  but 
Frank  was  not  at  work  at  the  marriage  settlement. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Barlow  left  him,  he  was  summoned  to 
attend  the  trial  of  the  Bettesworths. 

These  unfortunate  young  men,  depending  on  FranVs 
good  nature,  well  knowing  he  had  refused  to  prosecute 
them  for  setting  fire  to  bis  father' s  hay-rick,  thought 
they  might  venture  to  call  upon  him  to  give  them  a 
good  character.  "Consider,  dear  Frank,"  said  Will 
Bettesworth,  "a  good  word  from  one  of  your  character 
might  do  a  great  deal  for  us.  You  were  so  many 
years  our  neighbour.     If  you  would  only  just  say  that 
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we  were  never  counted  wild,  idle,  quarrelsome  fellows, 
to  your  knowledge.     Will  you?" 

"How  can  I  do  that?"  said  Frank:  "or  how  could 
I  be  believed,  if  I  did,  when  it  is  so  well  known  in 
the  country- — forgive  me;  at  such  a  time  as  this  I  can- 
not  mean  to  taunt  you:  Üut  it  is  well  known  in  the 
country  that  you  were  called  Wild  Will,  Bullying  Bob, 
and  Idle  Isaac." 

"There's  the  rub!"  said  the  attomey  who  was  em- 
ployed  for  the  Bettesworths.  '*This  will  come  out  in 
open  court;  and  the  judge  and  jury  will  think  a  great 
deal  of  it." 

"Oh!  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. Frank,"  cried  old Bettesworth, 
"  have  pity  upon  us !  Speak  in  favour  of  these  boys  of 
mine!  Think  what  a  disgrace  it  is  to  me  in  my  old 
age,  to  have  my  sons  brought  this  way  to  a  public 
trial!  And  if  they  should  be  transported!  Oh!  Mr. 
Frank,  say  what  you  cän  for  them!  You  were  always 
a  good  young  man,  and  a  good-natured  young  man." 

Frank  was  moved  by  the  entreaties  and  tears  of 
the  unhappy  father;  but  bis  good-nature  could  not 
make  him  consent  to  say  what  he  knew  to  be  false. 
"Do  not  call  me  to  speak  to  their  characters  upon  this 
trial,"  said  he;  "I  cannot  say  any  thing  that  would 
serve  them:  I  shall  do  them  more  härm  than  good." 

Still  they  had  hopes  bis  good-nature  would,  at  the 
last  moment,  prevail  over  bis  sense  of  justice,  and  they 
summoned  him. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Bettesworth's  counsel,  "youappear 
in  favour  of  the  prisoners.  You  have  known  them,  I 
understand,  from  their  childhood;  and  your  own  char- 
acter  is  such  that  whatever  you  say  in  their  favour 
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will  doubtless  make  a  weightj  impression  upon  tbe 

The  court  was  silent  in  expectation  of  what  Frank 
sbould  say.  He  was  so  much  embarrassed  betwixt  bis 
wisb  to  serve  bis  old  neigbbours  and  playfellows,  and 
bis  dread  of  saying  wbat  be  knew  to  be  false,  tbat  be 
could  not  utter  a  syllable.     He  burst  into  tears*. 

"Tbis  evidence  is  most  strongly  against  the  pri- 
soners,"  wbispered  a  juryman  to  bis  fellows. 

Tbe  verdict  was  brougbt  in  at  last — Guilty! — Sen- 
tence — transportation. 

As  tbe  judge  was  pronouncing  tbis  sentenee,  oM 
Betteswortb  was  carried  out  of  tbe  court:  be  bad  dropped 
senseless.  lU  as  bis  sons  bad  bebaved  to  bim,  he 
could  not  sustain  tbe  sigbt  of  tbeir  utter  disgrace  and 
ruin. 

Wben  be  recovered  bis  senses,  be  found  bimself 
sitting  on  tbe  stone  bencb  before  tbe  court-bouse,  sup- 
ported  by  Frank.  Many  of  tbe  town's-people  bad 
gatbered  round;  but  regardless  of  every  tbing  but  bis 
own  feelings,  tbe  wretcbed  fatber  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
of  despair,  "I  bave  no  cbildren  left  me  in  my  old  age! 
My  sons  are  gone!  And  wbere  are  my  daugbters?  At 
sucb  a  time  as  tbis,  wby  are  not  tbey  near  tbeir  poor 
old  fatber?  Have  tbey  no  toucb  of  natural  affection 
in  tbem?  No!  tbey  bave  none.  And  wby  sbould  tbey 
bave  any  for  me?  I  took  no  care  of  tbem  wben  tbey 
were  young;  no  wonder  tbey  take  none  of  me  now  I 
am  old.  Ay!  Neigbbour  Frankland  was  rigbt:  be 
brougbt  up  bis  cbildren  4n  tbe  way  tbey  sbould  gc' 
Now  be  bas  tbe  credit  and  tbe  comfort  of  tbem;  and 

*  This  is  drawn  from  real  life. 
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ee  what  mine  are  come  to!    They  bring  their  fatber^s 
;rey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave!" 

The  old  man  wept  bitterly:  then  looking  round 
lim,  he  again  asked  for  bis  daughters.  "Surely  they 
TB  in  the  town,  and  it  cannot  be  much  trouble  to  them 
0  come  to  me!  Even  these  strangers,  who  have  never 
een  me  before,  pity  me.  But  my  oum  have  no  feeling; 
LG,  not  for  one  another!  Do  these  girls  know  the  sen- 
ence  that  has  been  passed  upon  their  brothers?  Where 
je  they?  Where  are  they?  Jessy,  at  least,  might  be 
lear  me  at  such  a  time  as  this!  I  was  always  an  in- 
Lulgent  father  to  Jessy." 

There  where  people  present  who  knew  what  was 
»ecome  of  Jessy;  but  they  would  not  teil  the  news  to 
ler  father  at  this  terrible  moment.  Two  of  Mrs.  Che- 
dott's  servants  were  in  the  crowd;  and  one  of  them 
vhispered  to  Frank,  "You  had  best,  sir,  prevail  on 
bis  poor  old  man  to  go  to  bis  home,  and  not  to  ask 
br  bis  daughter:  he  will  hear  the  bad  news  soon 
mough." 

Frank  persuaded  the  father  to  go  home  to  bis 
odgings,  and  did  every  thing  in  bis  power  to  comfort 
lim.  But,  alas!  the  old  man  said,  too  truly,  "There 
s  no  happiness  left  for  me  in  this  worldl  What  a 
Mirse  it  is  to  have  bad  children!  My  children  have 
jroken  my  heart!  And  it  is  all  my  own  fault:  I  took 
10  care  of  them  when  they  were  young;  and  they  take 
10  care  of  me  now  I  am  old.  But,  teil  me,  have  you 
ibund  out  what  is  become  of  my  daughter?" 

Frank  evaded  the  question,  and  begged  the  old 
nan  to  rest  in  peace  this  night.  He  seemed  quite  ex- 
lausted  by  grief,  and  at  last  sunk  into  a  sort  of 
stupefaction:  it  could  hardly  be  called  sleep.     Frank 
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was  obKged  to  retum  home,  to  proceed  with  liis  bnsi- 
ness  for  Mr.  Barlow;  and  he  was  glad  to  escape  firom 
the  sight  of  misery,  which,  however  he  might  pity,  he 
could  not  relieve. 

It  was  happy  indeed  for  Frank  that  he  had  taken 
his  father's  advice,  and  had  early  broken  off  all  con- 
nexion  with  Jilting  Jessy.  After  duping  others,  she 
at  length  had  become  a  greater  dupe.  She  had  this 
moming  gone  off  with  a  common  serjeant,  with  whom 
she  had  fallen  suddenly  and  desperately  in  love.  He 
cared  for  nothing  but  her  two  thousand  pounds*,  and, 
to  eomplete  her  misfortune,  was  a  man  of  bad  charac- 
ter,  whose  extravagance  and  profligaey  had  reduced  him 
to  the  sad  alternative  of  either  marrying  for  money,  or 
going  to  jail. 

As  for  Sally,  she  was  at  this  instant  far  irom  all 
thoughts  either  of  her  father  or  her  brothers;  she  was 
in  the  heat  of  a  scolding  match,  which  terminated 
rather  unfortunately  for  her  matrimonial  schemes. 
Ensign  Bloomington  had  reproached  her  with  having 
forced  him  into  his  aunt^s  room,  when  she  had  ab- 
solutely  refused  to  see  him,  and  thus  being  the  cause 
of  his  losing  a  handsome  legacy.  Irritated  by  this 
Charge,  the  lady  replied  in  no  very  gentle  terms. 
Words  ran  high;  and  so  high  at  last,  that  the  gentle- 
man  finished  by  swearing  that  he  would  sooner  marry 
the  devil  than  such  a  vixen! 

The  match  was  thus  broken  off,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment  of  all  Saucy  Sally' s  acquaintance.  Her  ill-humour 
had  made  her  hated  by  all  Üie  neighbours-,  so  that  her 
disappointment  at  the  loss  of  the  ensign  was  embittered 
by  their  malicious  raillery,  and  by  the  prophecy  which 
she  heard  more  than  whispered  from  all  sides,  that  she 
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would  never  have  anotlier  admirer,  either  for  "love  or 
money." 

Ensigii  Bloomington  was  deaf  to  all  overtures  of 
peace:  he  was  rejoiced  to  escape  from  this  virago; 
and,  as  we  presume  that  none  of  our  readers  are  much 
interested  in  her  fate,  we  shall  leave  her  to  wear  the 
willow,  without  foUowing  her  history  farther. 

Let  US  return  to  Mr.  Barlow,  whom  we  left  looking 
over  Mr.  Folingsby's  marriage  Settlements.  When  he 
had  Seen  that  they  were  rightly  drawn,  he  sent  Frank 
with  them  to  Folingsbyhall. 

Mr.  Folingsby  was  alone  when  Frank  arrived. 
"Sit  down,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  he.  "Though  I 
have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before,  your 
name  is  well  known  to  me.  You  are  a  brother  of 
Fanny  Frankland's.  She  is  a  charming  and  excellent 
young  woman!  You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  your 
sister,  and  I  have  reason  to  be  obliged  to  her." 

He  then  adverted  to  what  had  formerly  passed  be- 
tween  them  at  Mrs.  Hungerford's;  and  concluded  by 
saying  it  would  give  him  real  satisfaction  to  do  any 
Service  to  him  or  his  family.  "Speak,  and  teil  me  what 
I  can  do  for  you." 

Frank  looked  down,  and  was  silent;  for  he  thought 
Mr.  Folingsby  must  recoUect  the  injustice  that  he,  or 
his  agent,  had  shown  in  turning  old  Frankland  out  of 
bis  farm.  He  was  too  proud  to  ask  favours,  where  he 
feit  he  had  a  claim  to  justice. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Folingsby  had,  as  he  said,  "left  every 
thing  to  his  agent;"  and  so  little  did  he  know  either 
of  the  affairs  of  his  tenants,  their  persons,  or  even 
their  names,  that  he  had  not  at  this  moment  the 
slightest  idea  that  Frank  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
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oldest  and  the  best  of  tbem.  He  did  not  know  that 
old  Frankland  had  been  reduced  to  take  refuge  in  an 
almsbouse,  in  consequence  of  bis  agent^s  injustice. 
Surprised  by  Frank's  cold  silence,  be  questioned  bim 
more  closely,  and  it  was  witb  astonisbment  and  sbame 
tbat  be  beard  tbe  trutb. 

"Good  beavens!"  cried  be,  "bas  my  negligence 
been  tbe  cause  of  all  tbis  misery  to  your  fatber — to 
tbe  fatber  of  Fanny  Frankland?  I  remember,  now 
tbat  you  recall  it  to  my  mind,  sometbing  of  an  cid 
man,  witb  fine  grey  bair,  Coming  to  speak  to  me  about 
some  business,  just  as  I  was  setting  off  for  Ascot  races. 
Was  tbat  your  fatber?  I  recollect  I  told  bim  I  was  in 
a  great  burry;  and  tbat  Mr.  Deal,  my  agent,  wonld 
certainly  do  bim  justice.  In  tbis  I  was  grossly  mis- 
taken;  and  I  bave  suffered  severely  for  tbe  confidence 
I  bad  in  tbat  fellow.  Tbank  God,  I  sball  now  bave 
my  affairs  in  my  own  bands.  I  am  determined  to 
look  into  tbem  immediately.  My  bead  is  no  longer 
füll  of  borses,  and  gigs,  and  curricles.  Tbere  is  a  time 
for  every  tbing:  my  giddy  days  are  over.  I  only  wish 
tbat  my  tbougbtlessness  bad  never  burt  any  one  but 
myself. 

"All  I  now  can  do,"  continued  Mr.  Folingsby,  "is 
to  make  amends,  as  fast  as  possible,  for  tbe  past.  To 
begin  witb  your  fatber:  most  fortunately,  I  bave  the 
means  in  my  power.  His  farm  is  come  back  into  my 
bands;  and  it  sball,  to-morrow,  be  restored  to  bim. 
Old  Betteswortb  was  witb  me  scarcely  an  bour  ago,  to 
surrender  tbe  farm,  on  wbicb  tbere  is  a  prodigious  ar- 
rear  of  rent;  but  I  understand  tbat  be  bas  built  a 
good  bouse  on  tbe  farm;  and  I  am  extremely  glad  of 
it,   for  your  fatber's  sake.     Teil  bim  it  sball   be  bis. 
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Teil  him  I  am  ready,  I  am  eager,  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session  of  it;  and  to  repair  the  injustice  I  have  done, 
or  which,  at  least,  I  have  permitted  to  be  done,  in  my 
name." 

Frank  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  could  scarcely 
utter  one  word  of  thanks.  In  his  way  home  he  called 
at  Mrs.  Hungerford's,  to  teil  the  good  news  to  his 
sister  Fanny.  This  was  the  eve  of  their  father's  birth- 
day;  and  they  agreed  to  meet  at  the  almshouse  in  the 
moming. 

The  happy  moming  came.  Old  Frankland  was 
busy  in  his  little  garden,  when  he  heard  the  voices  of 
his  children,  who  were  Coming  towards  him.  "Fanny! 
Patty!  James!  Frank!  Welcome,  my  children! 
Welcome!  I  knew  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  come 
to  see  your  old  father  on  this  day;  so  I  was  picking 
some  of  my  currants  for  you,  to  make  you  as  welcome 
as  I  can.  But  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  come 
to  see  me  in  an  almshouse.  Such  gay  lads  and  lassest 
I  well  know  I  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  you  all. 
Why,  I  think,  I  never  saw  you,  one  and  all,  look  so 
well  in  my  whole  life!" 

"Perhaps,  father,"  said  Frank,  "because  you  never 
saw  US,  one  and  all,  so  happy!  Will  you  sit  down, 
dear  father,  here  in  your  arbour;  and  we  will  all  sit 
upon  the  grass,  at  your  feet,  and  each  teil  you  stories, 
and  all  the  good  news." 

"My  children,"  said  he,  "do  what  you  will  with 
me!  It  makes  my  old  heart  swim  with  joy  to  see  you 
all  again  around  me  looking  so  happy." 

The  father  sat  down  in  his  arbour,  and  his  children 
placed  themselves  at  his  feet.  First  his  daughter  Patty 
spoke;    and   then  Fanny,    then  James;    and  at  last 
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Frank.  When  they  had  all  told  their  little  histories, 
they  ofFered  to  their  fatber  in  one  purse  their  common 
riches :  the  rewards  of  their  own  good  conduct. 

"My  beloved  children!"  said  Frankland,  0Te^ 
powered  with  bis  tears,  "this  is  too  mucb  joy  for  me! 
tbis  is  tbe  bappiest  moment  of  my  life!  None  but  the 
fatber  of  sucb  cbildren  can  know  wbat  I  feel!  Your 
success  in  tbe  world  deligbts  me  ten  times  tbe  more, 
because  I  know  it  is  all  owing  to  yourselves." 

"Ob!  no,  dear  fatber!"  cried  tbey  witb  one  accord; 
"no,  dear,  dear  fatber,  our  success  is  all  owing  to  you! 
Every  tbing  we  bave  is  owing  to  you;  to  tbe  care  you 
took  of  US,  from  our  infancy  upward.  If  you  bad 
not  watcbed  for  our  welfare,  and  taugbt  us  so  weü, 
we  sbould  not  now  all  be  so  bappy! — Poor  Bettes- 
wortb!" 

Here  tbey  were  interrupted  by  Hannab,  tbe  faith- 
ful  maid-servant,  wbo  bad  always  lived  witb  old  Frank- 
land. Sbe  came  running  down  tbe  garden  so  fast, 
tbat,  wben  sbe  reacbed  tbe  arbour,  sbe  was  so  much 
out  of  breatb  sbe  could  not  speak.  "Dear  beart! 
God  bless  you  all!"  cried  sbe,  as  soon  as  sbe  recovered 
breatb.  "But  it  is  no  time  to  be  sitting  bere.  Come 
in,  sir,  for  mercy's  sake,"  said  sbe,  addressing  berself 
to  ber  old  master.  "Come  in  to  be  ready;  come  in  all 
of  you  to  be  ready!" 

"Ready!  ready  for  wbat?" 

"Ob!  ready  for  fine  tbings!  Fine  doings!  Only 
come  in,  and  I'll  teil  you  as  we  go  along.  How  I 
bave  torn  all  my  band  witb  tbis  gooseberry-bush! 
But  no  matter  for  tbat.  So  tben  you  bave  not  beard 
a  word  of  wbat  is  going  on?     No,   bow  could  you? 
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And  you  did  not  miss  me,  when  you  first  came  into 
tbe  house?" 

"Forgive  ns  for  that,  good  Hannab:  we  were  in 
such  a  hurry  to  see  my  father,  we  tbought  of  nothing 
and  nobody  eise." 

"Very  natural.  Well,  Miss  Fanny,  I've  been  up 
at  tbe  great  bouse,  witb  your  lady,  Mis,  Hungerford. 
A  better  lady  cannot  be!  Do  you  know  sbe  sent  for 
me,  on  purpose  to  speak  to  me;  and  I  know  tbings 
tbat  you  are  not  to  know  yet.  But  tbis  mucb  I  may 
teil  you,  tbere's  a  carriage  coming  bere,  to  carry  my 
master  away  to  bis  new  bouse;  and  tbere's  borses,  and 
side-saddles  beside,  for  you,  and  you,  and  you,  and  I. 
And  Mrs.  Hungerford  is  Coming  in  ber  own  coacb; 
and  young  Mr.  Folingsby  is  coming  in  bis  carriage; 
and  Mr.  Barlow  in  Mr.  Jos.  Crumpe's  carriage;  and 
Mr.  Clegborn,  and  bis  pretty  daugbter,  in  tbe  gig;  and 
—and— and  beaps  of  carriages  besides!  friends  of  Mrs. 
Hungerford:  and  tbere's  sucb  crowds  gatbering  in  tbe 
streets;  and  I'm  going  on  to  get  breakfast." 

"Ob!  my  dear  fatber,"  cried  Frank,  "make  baste, 
and  take  off  tbis  badge-coat  before  tbey  come!  We 
bave  brougbt  proper  clotbes  for  you." 

Frank  pulled  off  tbe  badge-coat,  as  be  called  it, 
and  flung  it  from  bim,  saying,  "My  fatber  sball  never 
wear  you  more." 

Fanny  bad  just  tied  on  ber  fatber's  clean  neck- 
clotb,  and  Patty  bad  smootbed  bis  reverend  grey  locks, 
wben  tbe  sound  of  tbe  carriages  was  beard.  AU  tbat 
Büannab  bad  told  tbem  was  true.  Mrs.  Hungerford 
bad  engaged  all  ber  friends,  and  all  wbo  were  ac- 
quainted  witb  tbe  good  conduct  of  tbe  Franklands,  to 
attend  ber  on  tbis  joyful  occasion. 
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"Triumphal  cavalcades  and  processions,'*  said  slie, 
"are  in  general  foolish  things — mere  gratifications  of 
vanity;  but  tliis  is  not  in  honour  of  vanity,  but  in 
honour  of  virtue.  We  shall  do  good  in  the  country, 
by  showing  that  we  respect  and  admire  it,  in  whatever 
Station  it  is  to  be  found.  Here  is  a  whole  family 
who  have  conducted  themselves  uncommonly  well;  who 
have  exerted  themselves  to  relieve  their  aged  fatber 
from  a  Situation  to  which  he  was  reduced  without  any 
fault  or  impmdence  of  bis  own.  Their  exertions  have 
succeeded.  Let  us  give  them,  what  they  will  valne 
more  than  money,  sympathy," 

Convinced  or  persuaded  by  what  Mrs.  Hungerford 
Said,  all  her  friends  and  acquaintance  attended  her 
this  moming  to  the  almshouse.  Crowds  of  people  fol- 
lowed;  and  old  Frankland  was  carried  in  triumph  by 
bis  children  to  bis  new  habitation. 

The  happy  fatber  lived  many  years  to  enjoy  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  bis  family.* 

May  every  good  fatber  have  as  gratefdl  children! 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  some  readers ,  that  Patty  and  Fanny 
were  soon  united  to  their  lovers ;  that  James,  with  Mr.  Gleghorn^s  consent, 
married  Miss  Cleghom ;  and  that  Frank  did  not  become  an  old  bachelor: 
he  married  an  amiable  girl ,  who  was  ten  times  prettier  than  Jilting  Jessy, 
and  of  whom  he  was  twenty  times  as  fond.  Those  who  wish  to  know  the 
history  of  all  the  wedding-clothes  of  the  parties  may  have  their  coriosi^ 
gratified  by  directing  a  line  of  inquiry,  post-paid,  to  the  editor  hereof. 

May,  1801. 
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In  the  Island  of  Jamaica  there  lived  two  planters, 
whose  methods  of  managing  their  slaves  were  as  dif- 
ferent  as  possible.  Mr.  Jefferies  considered  the  negroes 
as  an  inferior  species,  incapable  of  gratitude,  disposed 
to  treachery,  and  to  be  roused  from  their  natural  in- 
dolence  only  by  force;  he  treated  bis  slaves,  or  rather 
suffered  bis  overseer  to  treat  them,  with  the  greatest 
severity. 

Jefferies  was  not  a  man  of  a  cruel,  but  of  a  thought- 
less  and  extravagant  temper.  He  was  of  such  a 
sanguine  disposition,  that  he  always  calculated  upon 
having  a  fine  season,  and  fine  crops  on  bis  plantation; 
and  never  had  the  prudence  to  make  allowance  for 
unfortunate  accidents:  he  required,  as  he  said,  from 
bis  overseer  produce  and  not  excuses. 

Durant,  the  overseer,  did  not  scruple  to  use  the 
most*  cruel  and  barbarous  methods  of  forcing  the 
slaves  to  exertions  beyond  their  strength.  Complaints 
of  bis  brutality,  from  time  to  time,  reached  bis  master^s 
ears;  but  though  Mr.  Jefferies  was  moved  to  momentary 
compassion,  he  shut  bis  beart  against  conviction-,   he 

*  Thb  Nbgro  Slaybs— a  fine  drama ,  by  Kotzebae.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  horrible  instancos  of  cruelty  are  not  now  to  be  foiind  in  nature. 
Bryan  Edwards,  in  his  History  of  Jamaica,  says  that  most  of  the  planters 
are  humane ;  but  he  allows  that  some  facta  can  be  cited  in  contradiction  of 
this  assertion. 
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horried  away  to  tlie  jovial  banquet,  and  drowned  all 
painful  reflections  in  wine. 

He  was  this  year  much  in  debt;  and,  tberefore, 
being  more  than  usuallj  anxious  about  bis  crop,  be 
pressed  bis  overseer  to  exert  bimself  to  tbe  ntmost 

Tbe  wretcbed  slaves  upon  bis  plantation  tbought 
tbemselves  still  more  unfortunate  when  tbey  compared 
tbeir  condition  witb  tbat  of  tbe  negroes  on  tbe  estate 
of  Mr.  Edwards.  Tbis  gentleman  treated  bis  slaves 
witb  all  possible  bumanity  and  kindness.  He  wished 
tbat  tbere  was  no  sucb  tbing  as  slavery  in  tbe  world; 
but  be  was  convinced,  by  tbe  arguments  of  tbose  who 
bave  tbe  best  means  of  obtaining  Information,  tbat  tbe 
sudden  emancipation  of  tbe  negroes  would  ratber  in- 
crease  tban  diminisb  tbeir  miseries.  His  benevolence, 
tberefore,  confined  itself  witbin  tbe  bounds  of  reason. 
He  adopted  tbose  plans  for  tbe  amelioration  of  the 
State  of  tbe  slaves  wbicb  appeared  to  bim  tbe  most 
likely  to  succeed  witbout  producing  any  violent  agita- 
tion  or  revolution.*  For  instance,  bis  negroes  bad 
reasonable  and  fixed  daily  tasks;  and  wben  tbese  were 
finisbed,  tbey  were  permitted  to  employ  tbeir  time  for 
tbeir  own  advantage  or  amusement.  If  tbey  chose  to 
employ  tbemselves  longer  for  tbeir  master,  tbey  were 
paid  regulär  wages  for  tbeir  extra  work.  This  reward, 
for  as  sucb  it  was  considered,  operated  most  powerfully 
upon  tbe  slaves.  Tbose  wbo  are  animated  by  bope 
can  perform  wbat  would  seem  impossibilities  to  tbose 
wbo  are  under  tbe  depressing  influence  of  fear.  The 
wages  wbicb  Mr.  Edwards  promised,  be  took  care  to 
see  punctually  paid. 

*  nistory  of  the  West  Indies ,  from  which  these  ideas  are  adopted— not 
Stolen. 
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He  had  an  excellent  overseer,  of  the  name  of 
Abraham  Bayley,  a  man  of  a  mild  but  steady  temper, 
who  was  attacbed  not  only  to  bis  master's  interests  but 
to  bis  virtues;  and  wbo,  tberefore,  was  more  intent 
upon  seconding  bis  bumane  views  tban  upon  squeezing 
from  the  labour  of  tbe  negroes  tbe  utmost  produce. 
Eacb  negro  bad,  near  bis  cottage,  a  portion  of  land, 
called  bis  provision-ground;  and  one  day  in  tbe  week 
was  allowed  for  its  cultivation. 

It  is  common  in  Jamaica  for  tbe  slaves  to  bave 
provision-grounds,  wbicb  tbey  cultivate  for  tbeir  own 
advantage;  but  it  too  often  bappens,  tbat,  wben  a  good 
negro  bas  successfully  improved  bis  little  spot  of  ground, 
wben  be  bas  built  bimself  a  bouse,  and  begins  to  enjoy 
tbe  fruits  of  bis  industry,  bis  acquired  property  is  seized 
upon  by  tbe  sberiffs  officer  for  tbe  payment  of  bis 
master's  debts;  be  is  forcibly  separated  from  bis  wife 
and  cbildren,  dragged  to  public  auction,  purcbased  by 
a  stranger,  and  perbaps  sent  to  terminate  bis  miserable 
existence  in  tbe  mines  of  Mexico;  excluded  for  ever 
from  tbe  ligbt  of  beaven;  and  all  tbis  witbout  any 
crime  or  imprudence  on  bis  part,  real  or  pretended. 
He  is  punisbed  because  bis  master  is  unfortunate! 

To  tbis  barbarous  injustice  tbe  negroes  on  Mr. 
Edwards'  plantation  were  never  exposed.  He  never 
exceeded  bis  income;  be  engaged  in  no  wild  specula- 
tions;  be  contracted  no  debts;  and  bis  slaves,  tberefore, 
were  in  no  danger  of  being  seized  by  a  sberiffs  officer: 
tbeir  property  was  secured  to  tbem  by  tbe  prudence  as 
well  as  by  tbe  generosity  of  tbeir  master. 

One  moming,  as  Mr.  Edwards  was  Walking  in  tbat 
part  of  bis  plantation  wbicb  joined  to  Mr.  Jefferies' 
estate,  be  tbougbt  be  beard  tbe  voice  of  distress  at 
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some  distance.  The  lamentations  grew  louder  and 
londer  as  be  approached  a  cottage,  which  gtood  npon 
the  borders  of  Jefferies'  plantation. 

This  cottage  belonged  to  a  slave  of  the  name  of 
Gsesar,  the  best  negro  in  Mr.  Jefferies'  possession. 
Such  had  been  bis  indnstry  and  exertion,  that,  not- 
withstanding  the  severe  tasks  imposed  by  Dnrant,  the 
overseer,  Gsesar  fonnd  means  to  cnltivate  bis  provision- 
gronnd  to  a  degree  of  perfection  no  where  eise  to  he 
seen  on  this  estate.  Mr.  Edwards  had  often  admired 
this  poor  fellow's  indnstry,  and  now  hastened  to  in- 
quire  what  misfortune  had  befallen  him. 

When  he  came  to  the  cottage,  he  found  Csesar 
Standing  with  bis  arms  folded,  and  bis  eyes  fixed  npon 
the  gronnd.  A  young  and  beantifnl  female  negro  was 
weeping  bitterly,  as  she  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Dnrant, 
the  overseer,  who,  regarding  her  with  a  snllen  aspeet, 
repeated,  "He  must  go.  I  teil  you,  woman,  he  must 
go.     What  signifies  all  this  nonsense?" 

At  the  sight  of  Mr.  Edwards,  the  overseer's  coun- 
tenance  suddenly  changed,  and  assumed  an  air  of  ob- 
sequious  civility.  The  poor  woman  retired  to  tbe 
farther  comer  of  the  cottage,  and  continued  to  weep. 
Caesar  never  moved.  "Nothing  is  the.  matter,  sir," 
said  Durant,  "but  that  Csesar  is  going  to  be  sold. 
That  is  what  the  woman  is  crying  for.  They  were  to 
be  married;  but  we'll  find  Clara  another  hnsband,  I 
teil  her;  and  she'U  get  the  better  of  her  grief,  you 
know,  sir,  as  I  teil  her,  in  time." 

"Never!  never!"  said  Clara. 

"To  whom  is  Caesar  going  to  be  sold?  and  for 
what  snm?" 

"For  what  can  be  got  for  him,"  replied  Durant, 
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laughing;  "and  to  whoever  will  buy  him.  The  sherifiTs 
officer  is  here,  who  has  seized  him  for  debt,  and  mnst 
make  the  most  of  him  at  market." 

"Poor  fellowl"  said  Mr.  Edwards;  "and  must  he 
leave  this  cottage  which  he  has  built,  and  these  bananas 
which  he  has  planted?" 

Caesar  now  for  the  first  time  looked  up,  and  fixing 
bis  eyes  upon  Mr.  Edwards  for  a  moment,  advanced 
with  an  intrepid  rather  than  an  imploring  countenance, 
and  said,  "Will  you  be  my  master?  Will  you  be  her 
master?  Buy  both  of  us.  You  shall  not  repent  of  it. 
Caesar  will  serve  you  faithfuUy." 

On  hearing  these  words  Clara  sprang  forward,  and 
clasping  her  hands  together,  repeated,  "Caesar  will 
serve  you  faithfuUy." 

Mr.  Edwards  was  moved  by  their  entreaties,  but 
he  left  them  without  declaring  his  intentions.  He 
went  immediately  to  Mr.  Jefferies,  whom  he  found 
stretched  on  a  sofa,  drinking  coffee.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Edwards  mentioned  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  and  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  for  Caesar,  Jefferies  exclaimed, 
"Yes,  poor  devil!  I  pity  him  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul.  But  what  can  I  do?  I  leave  all  those  things 
to  Durant.  He  says  the  sheriff's  officer  has  seized 
him;  and  there's  an  end  of  the  matter.  You  know, 
money  must  be  had.  Besides,  Caesar  is  not  worse  off 
than  any  other  slave  sold  for  debt.  What  signifies 
talking  about  the  matter,  as  if  it  were  something  that 
never  happened  before!  Is  not  it  a  case  that  occurs 
every  day  in  Jamaica?" 

"So  much  the  worse,"  replied  Mr.  Edwards. 

"The  worse  for  them,  to  be  sure,"  said  Jefferies. 
"But,  after  all,  they  are  slaves,  and  are  used  to  be 
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treated  as  such;  and  they  teil  me  the  negroes  are  a 
thousand  times  happier  here,  with  us,  than  they  ever 
were  in  their  own  country." 

"Did  the  negroes  teil  you  so  themselves?" 

"No;  but  people  better  informed  than  negroes  have 
told  me  so;  and,  after  all,  slaves  there  must  be;  for 
indigo,  and  mm,  and  siigar,  we  must  have." 

"Granting  it  to  be  physically  impossible  that  the 
World  should  exist  without  rum,  sugar,  and  indigo, 
why  could  they  not  be  produced  by  freemen  as  well 
as  by  slaves?  If  we  hired  negroes  for  labourers,  in- 
stead  of  purchasing  them  for  slaves,  do  you  think  they 
would  not  work  as  well  as  they  do  now?  Does  any 
negro,  under  the  fear  of  the  overseer,  work  harder 
than  a  Birmingham  joumeyman,  or  a  Newcastle  collier, 
who  toil  for  themselves  and  their  families?" 

"  Of  that  I  don't  pretend  to  judge.  All  I  know  is, 
that  the  West  India  planters  would  be  ruined  if  they 
had  no  slaves;  and  I  am  a  West  India  planter." 

"So  am  I;  yet  I  do  not  think  they  are  the  only 
people  whose  interests  ought  to  be  considered  in  this 
business." 

"Their  interests,  luckily,  are  protected  by  the  laws 
of  the  land;  and  though  they  are  rieh  men,  and  white 
men,  and  freemen,  they  have  as  good  a  elaim  to  their 
rights  as  the  poorest  black  slave  on  any  of  our  plan- 
tations." 

"The  law,  in  our  case,  seems  to  make  the  right; 
and  the  very  reverse  ought  to  be  done — the  right  should 
make  the  law." 

"Fortunately  for  us  planters,  we  need  not  enter 
into   such  nice  distinctions.      You   could  not,    if  you 
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would,  abolish  the  trade.  Slaves  would  be  smnggled 
into  the  islands." 

"What!  if  nobody  would  buy  them?  You  know 
that  you  cannot  smuggle  slaves  into  England.  The 
instant  a  slave  touches  English  ground  he  becomes 
free.  Glorious  privilege!  Why  should  it  not  be  ex- 
tended  to  all  her  dominions?  If  the  future  importa- 
tion  of  slaves  into  these  Islands  were  forbidden  by  law, 
the  trade  must  cease.  No  man  can  either  seil  or  possess 
slaves  without  its  being  known:  they  cannot  be  smuggled 
like  lace  or  brandy." 

"Well,  well!"  retorted  Jefferies,  a  little  impatiently, 
"as  yet  the  law  is  on  our  side.  I  can  do  nothing  in 
this  business,  nor  can  you." 

"Yes,  we  can  do  something;  we  can  endeavour  to 
make  our  negroes  as  happy  as  possible." 

"I  leave  the  management  of  these  people  to  Du- 
rant." 

"That  is  the  very  thing  of  which  they  complain; 
forgive  me  for  speaking  to  you  with  the  frankness  of 
an  old  acquaintance." 

"Oh!  you  can't  oblige  me  more:  I  love  frankness 
of  all  things!  To  teil  you  the  truth,  I  have  heard 
complaints  of  Durant's  severity;  but  I  make  it  a  prin- 
ciple  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  them,  for  I  know  nothing 
can  be  done  with  these  fellows  without  it.  You  are 
partial  to  negroes;  but  even  you  must  allow  they  are 
a  race  of  beings  naturally  inferior  to  us.  You  may  in 
vain  think  of  managing  a  black  as  you  would  a  white. 
Do  what  you  please  for  a  negro,  he  will  cheat  you  the 
first  opportunity  he  finds.  You  know  what  their  maxim 
is:   "God  gives  black  men  what  white  men  forget' " 

To  these  common-place  desultory  observations  Mr. 
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Edwards  made  no  reply;  bnt  recnrred  to  poor  Gaeaar, 
and  offered  to  pnrchase  both  him  and  Clara,  at  tiie 
highest  price  the  sherifTs  officcr  conld  obtain  for  them 
at  market  Mr.  Jefferies,  with  the  ntmost  politeness 
to  bis  neighbonr,  bat  with  the  most  perfect  indifference 
to  the  happiness  of  those  whom  he  considered  of  s 
different  species  from  himself,  acceded  to  this  propoflaL 
Nothing  conld  be  more  reasonable,  he  said;  and  lie 
was  happy  to  have  it  in  bis  power  to  oblige  a  genüe- 
man  for  whom  he  had  such  a  high  esteem. 

The  bargain  was  quickly  conduded  with  the  sheriffs 
officer;  for  Mr.  Edwards  willingly  paid  several  dollan 
more  than  the  market  price  for  the  two  slaves.  When 
Csesar  and  Clara  heard  that  they  were  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated,  their  joy  and  gratitude  were  expressed  with  all 
the  ardour  and  tendemess  pecnliar  to  their  different 
characters.  Clara  was  an  Eboe,  Caesar  a  Koromantyn 
negro:  the  Eboes  are  soft,  languishing,  and  timid;  Äe 
Koromantyns  are  frank,  fearless,  martial,  and  heroic. 

Mr.  Edwards  took  bis  new  slaves  home  with  him, 
desired  Bayley,  bis  overseer,  to  mark  out  a  provision- 
ground  for  Caesar,  and  to  give  bim  a  cottage,  which 
bappened  at  this  time  to  be  vacant 

"Now,  my  good  friend,"  said  he  to  Caesar,  "you 
raay  work  for  yourself,  without  fear  that  what  you  earn 
raay  be  taken  from  you;  or  that  you  sbould  ever  be 
seid,  to  pay  your  master's  debts.  If  he  does  not  un- 
derstand  what  I  am  saying,"  continued  Mr.  Edwards, 
tuming  to  bis  overseer,  "you  will  explain  it  to  him." 

Caesar  perfectly  understood  all  that  Mr.  Edwards 
said;  but  bis  feelings  were  at  this  instant  so  streng 
that  he  could  not  find  expression  for  bis  gratitude:  he 
stood  like  one  stupified!    Eandness  was  new  to  him;  it 
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)verpowered  bis  manly  lieart;  and  at  hearing  tbe  words 
'my  good  friend,"  the  tears  gushed  from  hiß  eyes: 
ears  which  no  torture  could  have  extorted!  Gratitude 
iwelled  in  bis  bosom;  and  be  longed  to  be  alone,  tbat 
le  migbt  freely  yield  to  bis  emotions. 

He  was  glad  wben  tbe  concb-sbell  sounded  to  call 
be  negroes  to  tbeir  daily  labour,  tbat  be  migbt  relieve 
be  sensations  of  bis  soul  by  bodily  exertion.  He  per- 
brmed  bis  task  in  silence;  and  an  inattentive  observer 
nigbt  bave  tbougbt  bim  suUen. 

In  fact,  be  was  impatient  for  tbe  day  to  be  over, 
bat  be  migbt  get  rid  of  a  beavy  load  wbicb  weigbed 
ipon  bis  mind. 

Tbe  cruelties  practised  by  Durant,  tbe  overseer  of 
Fefferies'  plantation,  bad  exasperated  tbe  slaves  under 
lis  dominion. 

Tbey  were  all  leagued  togetber  in  a  conspiracy, 
vrbicb  was  kept  profoundly  secret.  Tbeir  object  was 
o  extirpate  every  wbite  man,  woman,  and  cbild,  in  tbe 
sland.  Tbeir  plans  were  laid  witb  consummate  art; 
md  tbe  negroes  were  urged  to  execute  tbem  by  all  tbe 
ourage  of  despair. 

Tbe  confederacy  extended  to  all  tbe  negroes  in  tbe 
sland  of  Jamaica,  excepting  tbose  on  tbe  plantation  of 
tir.  Edwards.  To  tbem  no  hint  of  tbe  dreadful  secret 
lad  yet  been  given;  tbeir  countrymen,  knowing  tbe 
ttacbment  tbey  feit  to  tbeir  master,  dared  not  trust 
hem  witb  tbese  projects  of  vengeance.  Hector,  tbe 
legro  wbo  was  at  the  bead  of  tbe  conspirators,  was 
be  particnlar  friend  of  Caesar,  and  bad  imparted  to 
im  all  bis  designs.  Tbese  friends  were  bound  to  each 
ther  by  tbe  strongest  ties.  Tbeir  slavery  and  tbeir 
ufferings  began  in  tbe  same  hour;    tbey  were  botb 
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brought  from  their  own  countiy  in  the  same  ship. 
This  circumstance  alone  forms,  amongst  the  negroes,  a 
bond  of  connexion  not  easily  to  be  dissolved.  Bnt  the 
friendship  of  CsBsar  and  Hector  commenced  even  be- 
fore  they  were  united  by  the  sympathy  of  misfortune; 
they  were  both  of  the  same  nation,  both  Koromantyns. 
In  Africa  they  had  both  been  accnstomed  to  command; 
for  they  had  signalized  themselves  by  superior  fortitade 
and  courage.  They  respected  each  other  for  excelÜDg 
in  all  which  they  had  been  tanght  ;to  consider  as 
virtuous;  and  with  them  revenge  was  a  virtne! 

Revenge  was  the  ruling  passion  of  Hector:  in  C«- 
sar's  mind  it  was  rather  a  principle  instilled  by  ednca- 
tion.  The  one  considered  it  as  a  duty,  the  other  feit 
it  as  a  pleasure.  Hector^s  sense  of  injury  was  acute 
in  the  extreme;  he  knew  not  how  to  forgive.  Caesar^s 
sensibility  was  yet  more  alive  to  kindness  than  to  in- 
sult.  Hector  would  sacrifice  bis  life  to  extirpate  an 
enemy.  Caesar  would  devote  himself  for  the  defence 
of  a  friend;  and  Caesar  now  considered  a  white  man  as 
bis  friend. 

He  was  now  placed  in  a  painful  Situation.  All  bis 
former  friendships,  all  the  solemn  promises  by  which 
he  was  bound  to  bis  companions  in  misfortune,  forbade 
him  to  indulge  that  delightful  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
afifection,  which,  for  the  first  time,  he  experieneed  for 
one  of  that  race  of  beings  whom  he  had  hitherto  con- 
sidered as  detestable  tyrants — objects  of  implacable 
and  just  revenge! 

Caesar  was  most  impatient  to  have  an  interview  with 
Hector,  that  he  might  communicate  bis  new  sentiments, 
and  dissuade  him  from  those  schemes  of  destruction 
which  he  meditated.     At  midnight,  when  all  the  slaves 
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except  himself  were  asleep,  he  left  Ms  cottage,  and 
went  to  Jefferies'  plantation,  to  the  hut  in  which  Hector 
slept.  Even  in  his  dreams  Hector  breathed  vengeance. 
*' Spare  none!  Sons  of  Africa,  spare  none!"  were  the 
words  he  uttered  in  his  sleep,  as  Caesar  approached  the 
mat  on  which  he  lay.  The  moon  shone  füll  upon  him. 
CsBsar  contemplated  the  countenance  of  his  Mend, 
fierce  even  in  sleep.  "Spare  none!  Oh,  yesi  There 
ig  one  that  must  be  spared.  There  is  one  for  whose 
sdke  all  must  be  spared/^ 

He  wakened  Hector  by  this  exclamation.  "Of 
what  were  you  dreaming?"  said  Caesar. 

"Of  that  which,  sleeping  or  waking,  fills  my  soul 
— revenge!  Why  did  you  waken  me  from  my  dxeam? 
It  was  delightful.  The  whites  were  weitering  in  their 
blood!     But  silence!  we  may  be  overheard." 

"No;  every  one  sleeps  but  ourselves,"  replied 
CsBsar.  "I  could  not  sleep  without  speaking  to  you 
on — a  subject  that  weighs  upon  my  mind.  You  have 
Seen  Mr.  Edwards?" 

"Yes.     He  that  is  now  your  master." 

"He  that  is  now  my  benefactor — my  friendl" 

"Friendl  Can  you  call  a  white  man  friend?"  cried 
Hector,  starting  up  with  a  look  of  astonishment  and 
Indignation. 

"Yes,"  replied  Caesar,  with  firmness.  "And  you 
would  speak,  ay,  and  would  feel,  as  I  do,  Hector,  if 
you  knew  this  white  man.  Oh,  how  unlike  he  is  to 
all  of  his  race,  that  we  have  ever  seen!  Do  not  turn 
from  me  with  so  much  disdain.  Hear  me  with  patience, 
my  friend." 

"I  cannot,"  replied  Hector,  "listen  with  patience 
to  one  who  between  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  can 
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forget  all  bis  resolntions,  all  bis  promises;  who  by  & 
few  soft  words  can  be  so  wrongbt  upon  as  to  forget 
all  tbe  insnlts,  all  tbe  injnries  be  bas  received  from 
tbis  accnrsed  race;  and  can  even  call  a  wbite  man 
fiicnd!" 

Ossär,  nn^ioved  by  Hector's  anger,  continaed  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Edwards  witb  tbe  wärmest  expressions  of 
gratitnde;  and  finisbed  by  declaring  be  wonld  sooner 
forfeit  bis  life  tban  rebel  against  sncb  a  master.  He 
conjnred  Hector  to  desist  from  executing  bis  designs; 
bat  all  was  in  vain.  Hector  sat  witb  bis  elbows  fixed 
npon  bis  knees,  leaning  bis  bead  upon  bis  bands,  in 
gloomy  silence. 

Caesar^s  mind  was  divided  between  love  for  bis 
firiend  and  gratitude  to  bis  master:  tbe  conflict  was 
violent  and  painful.  Gratitude  at  last  prevailed:  be 
repeated  bis  declaration,  tbat  be  would  ratber  die  tban 
continue  in  a  conspiraey  against  bis  benefactor! 

Hector  refused  to  except  bim  from  tbe  general 
doom.  "Betray  us  if  you  will!"  cried  be.  "Betray 
our  secrets  to  him  whom  you  call  your  benefactor!  to 
bim  wbom  a  few  hours  bave  made  your  friend!  To 
bim  sacrifice  tbe  friend  of  your  youtb',  tbe  companion 
of  your  better  days,  of  your  better  seif!  Yes,  Caesar, 
deliver  me  over  to  tbe  tormentors:  I  can  endure  more 
tban  tbey  can  inflict.  I  sball  expire  witbout  a  sigh, 
without  a  groan.  Wby  do  you  linger  bere,  Caesar? 
Wby  do  you  hesitate?  Hasten  tbis  moment  to  your 
master-,  claim  your  reward  for  delivering  into  bis 
power  hundreds  of  your  countrymen!  Wby  do  yon 
besitate?  Away!  The  co ward's  friendship  can  be  of 
use  to  none.  Wbo  can  value  bis  gratitude?  Wbo  can 
fear  bis  revenge?" 
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Hector  raised  bis  voice  so  high,  as  he  pronounced 
these  words,  that  he  wakened  Durant,  the  overseer, 
who  slept  in  the  next  house.  They  heard  him  call  out 
suddenly,  tö  inquire  who  was  there:  and  Caesar  had 
but  just  time  to  make  his  escape,^  before  Durant  ap- 
peared.  He  searched  Hector's  cottage;  but  finding  no 
one,  again  retired  to  rest  This  man's  tyranny  made 
him  constantly  suspicious;  he  dreaded  that  the  slaves 
should  combine  against  him;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
prevent  them,  by  every  threat  and  every  stratagem  he 
could  devise,  from  conversing  with  each  other. 

They  had,  however,  taken  their  measures,  hitherto, 
so  secretly,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
conspiracy  which  was  forming  in  the  Island.  Their 
schemes  were  not  yet  ripe  for  execution;  but  the  ap- 
pointed  time  approached.  Hector,  when  he  coolly  re- 
flected  on  what  had  passed  between  him  and  Caesar, 
could  not  help  admiring  the  frankness  and  courage 
with  which  he  had  avowed  his  change  of  sentiments. 
By  this  avowal,  Caesar  had  in  fact  exposed  his  own 
life  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  conspirators,  who  might  be  tempted  to  assas- 
sinate  him  who  had  their  lives  in  his  power.  Notwith- 
standing  the  contempt  with  which,  in  the  first  moment 
of  passion,  he  had  treated  his  friend,  he  was  extremely 
anxious  that  he  should  not  break  off  all  connexion 
with  the  conspirators.  He  knew  that  Caesar  possessed 
both  intrepidity  and  eloquence,  and  that  his  Opposition 
to  their  schemes  would  perhaps  entirely  frustrate  their 
whole  design.  He  therefore  determined  to  use  every 
possible  means  to  bend  him  to  their  purposes. 

He  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  those  per- 
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sons*  who,  amongst  the  negroes,    are  considered  as 

*  The  enlightened  inliabitants  of  Enrope  may ,  perhaps ,  smile  at  the 
saperstitioas  credulity  of  the  negroes  ,  who  regard  those  ign^orant  belngi 
called  Obeah  people  with  the  most  profound  respect  and  dread ;  who  believe 
that  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  power  of  good  and  evtl  fortone,  of  health 
and  sicknessy  of  life  and  ^eath.  The  instances  which  are  related  of  their 
power  over  the  minds  of  their  countrymen  are  so  wonderful,  that  none  bat 
the  most  unquestionable  anthority  could  make  us  think  them  credible. 
The  following  passago,  from  Edwards*  History  of  the  West  Indies,  U 
inserted)  to  give  an  idea  of  this  stränge  infatuation: 

"In  the  year  1760,  whenavery  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Koro- 
mantyn  or  Gold  Coast  negroes  broke  ont,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  and 
spread  through  almost  every  other  district  of  the  iidand,  an  cid  Koro- 
niantyn  negro ,  the  chief  instigator  and  oracle  of  the  insorgents  in  tiut 
parish,  who  had  administered  the  fetish,  or  solemn  oath,  to  the  conspirators, 
and  famished  them  with  a  magical  preparation,  which  was  to  render  them 
invulnerable,  was  fortunately  apprehended,  convicted,  and  hang  np  with 
all  his  feathers  and  trumperies  about  him ;  and  his  execation  stmok  the  in- 
surgents  with  a  general  pauic,  from  which  they  never  afterwards  recovered. 
The  examinations,  which  were  taken  at  that  period,  first  opened  the  eyea  of 
the  public  to  the  very  dangerous  tendency  of  the  Obeah  practices ;  and  ga?e 
birth  to  the  law,  which  was  then  enacted,  for  their  suppression  and  ponish- 
ment ;  but  neither  the  terror  of  this  law,  the  strict  investigation  which  hu 
since  been  made  after  the  professors  of  06t,  nor  the  many  examples  of  thoBe 
who,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  hanged  or  transported,  have  hitherto 
produced  the  desired  effect.  A  gentlemau,  on  his  retuming  to  Jamaica,  in 
the  year  1775,  found  that  a  great  many  of  his  uegrroes  had  died  dnring  his 
absence ;  and  that,  of  such  as  remained  alive,  at  least  one  half  were  debili- 
tated,  bloated,  and  ina  verydeplorable  conditiou.  The  mortality  continned 
after  his  arrival;  and  two  or  three  were  frcquently  buried  in  one  day; 
others  were  taken  ill ,  and  began  to  decline  under  the  same  Symptoms. 
Every  means  were  tried,  by  medicine  and  the  most  careful  nursing,  to  pre- 
Korve  the  lives  of  the  feeblest;  but  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours,  this  depo- 
pulation  went  on  for  a  twelvemontb  longer,  with  more  or  less  intermission, 
and  without  his  being  able  to  ascertain  the  real  cause ,  though  the  Obtah 
practico  was  strongly  suspected ,  as  well  by  himself  as  by  the  doctor,  and 
üthor  white  persona  upon  the  plantation;  as  it  was  known  to  have  been 
very  common  in  that  part  of  the  island,  and  particularly  among  the  negroes 
of  the  Popaw  or  Popo  country.  Still  he  was  unable  to  verify  his  snspicions; 
bocause  the  patients  constantly  denied  tbeir  baving  any  thing  to  de  witb 
persons  of  that  order,  or  any  knowledge  of  them.  At  length,  a  negress,  who 
had  beeu  ill  for  some  time,  came  and  informed  him,  that,  feeling  it  was  im- 
poasible  for  her  to  live  much  longer,  she  thought  herseif  bound  in  duty, 
before  she  died,  to  impart  a  very  great  secret,  aud  acquaint  him  with  the 
true  cause  of  her  disorder,  in  hopes  that  the  disclosure  might  prove  the 
means  of  stopping  that   mischief  which  had  already  swept  away  such  « 
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sorceresses.  Esther,  an  old  Koromantyn  negress,  had 
obtained  by  her  skill  in  poisonous  herbs,  and  her 
knowledge  of  venomous  reptiles,  a  high  reputation 
amongst  her  countrymen.  She  soon  taught  them  to 
believe  her  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  powers; 
and  she  then  worked  their  imagination  to  what  pitch 
and  purpose  she  pleased. 

She  was  the  chief  instigator  of  this  intended  rebel- 
lion.  It  was  she  who  had  stimulated  the  revengeful 
temper  of  Hector  almost  to  frenzy.  She  now  promised 
him  that  her  arts  should  be  exerted  over  his  friend; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  feit  their  influence. 
CsBsar  soon  perceived  an  extraordinary  change  in  the 
coontenance  and  manner  of  his  beloved  Clara.  A 
melancholy  hung  over  her,  and  she  refused  to  impart 
to  him  the  cause  of  her  dejection.  Caesar  was  inde- 
fatigable  in  his  exertions  to  cultivate  and  embellish 
the  ground  near  his  cottage,  in  hopes  of  making  it  an 
agreeable  habitation  for  her;  bnt  she  seemed  to  take 


number  of  her  fellow  slaves.  She  proceeded  to  say  that  her  step-mother,  a 
woman  of  the  Popo  country^  above  eighty  years  old,  bat  still  hale  and 
active ,  had  put  Ohi  upon  her ,  as  she  had  upon  those  who  had  lately  died ; 
and  that  the  old  woman  had  practised  Ohi  for  as  many  years  past  as  she 
conld  remember.  The  other  negroes  of  the  plantation  no  sooner  heard  of 
this  impeachment  than  they  ran  in  a  body  to  their  master,  and  confirmed 
the  truth  of  it.  *  •  •  •  Upon  thia  he  repaired  directly,  with  six  white 
servants,  to  the  old  woman^s  house ;  and ,  forcing  open  the  door,  observed 
the  whole  inside  of  the  roof,  whlch  was  of  thatch,  and  every  crevice  of  the 
wall,  stuck  with  the  implements  of  her  trade,  consisting  of  rags,  feathers, 
bonos  of  cats ,  and  a  thoosand  other  articles.  *  *  *  *  The  house  was  in- 
stantly  pulled  down;  and,  with  the  whole  of  its  contents,  conunitted  to  the 
flames,  amidst  the  general  acclamations  of  all  his  other  negroes.  *  *  •  • 
From  the  moment  of  her  departure,  his  negroes  seemed  all  to  be  animated 
with  new  spirits;  and  the  malady  spread  no  farther  among  them.  The 
total  of  hia  losses,  in  the  course  of  about  fifteen  years  preceding  the  dis- 
covery,  and  imputable  solely  to  the  Obeah  practics,  he  estlmates  at  least,  at 
one'hondred  negroes." 
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no  interest  in  any  tbing.  She  would  stand  beside  him 
immoveable,  in  a  deep  reverie;  but  when  he  inqtdred 
wbetber  she  was  ill,  she  would  answer  no,  and 
endeavour  to  assume  an  air  of  gaietj:  but  this  chee^ 
fubiess  was  transient;  she  soon  relapsed  into  despond- 
ency.  At  length,  she  endeavoured  to  avoid  her  lover, 
as  if  she  feared  bis  farther  inquiries. 

Unable  to  endure  this  state  of  suspense,  he  one 
evening  resolved  to  bring  her  to  an  explanation. 
"Clara,"  said  he,  "you  once  loved  me:  I  have  done 
nothing,  have  I,  to  forfeit  your  confidence?" 

"I  once  loved  you!"  said  she,  raising  her  languid 
eyes,  and  looking  at  bim  with  reproachful  tendemess; 
"and  can  you  doubt  my  constancy?  Oh,  Csesar,  you 
little  know  what  is  passing  in  my  heart!  You  are  the 
cause  of  my  melancholy!" 

She  paused  and  hesitated,  as  if  afiraid  that  she  bad 
said  too  much;  but  Csesar  urged  her  with  so  much 
vehemence,  and  so  mueb  tenderness,  to  open  to  bim 
her  whole  soul,  that,  at  last,  she  could  not  resist  bis 
eloquence.  She  reluctantly  revealed  to  bim  that  secret 
of  which  she  could  not  think  without  horror.  She  in- 
formed  bim,  tbat  unless  he  complied  with  what  was 
required  of  bim  by  the  sorceress  Esther,  he  was  de- 
voted  to  die.  What  it  was  tbat  Esther  required  of  bim, 
Clara  knew  not:  she  knew  notbing  of  the  conspiracy. 
The  timidity  of  her  cbaracter  was  ill  suited  to  such  a 
project;  and  every  tbing  relating  to  it  bad  been  con- 
cealed  from  her  with  the  utmost  care. 

When  she  explained  to  CsBsar  the  cause  of  her  de- 
jection,  bis  natural  courage  resisted  tbese  superstitions 
fears;  and  he  endeavoured  to  raise  Clara's  spirits.  He 
endeavoured  in   vain:   she  feil  at  bis  feet;   and  with 
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tears,  and  the  most  tender  supplications,  conjured  him 
to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  sorceress,  by  obeying  her 
commands,  whatever  they  might  be! 

"Clara,"  replied  he,  "you  know  not  what  you 
ask!" 

"I  ask  you  to  save  your  life!"  said  she.  "I  ask 
you,  for  my  sake,  to  save  your  life,  while  yet  it  is  in 
your  power!" 

"But  would  you,  to  save  my  life,  Clara,  make  me 
the  worst  of  criminals?  Would  you  make  me  the 
murderer  of  my  benefactor?" 

Clara  started  with  horror. 

"Do  you  recoUect  the  day,  the  moment,  when  we 
were  on  the  point  of  being  separated  for  ever,  Clara? 
Do  you  remember  the  white  man's  coming  to  my 
cottage?  Do  you  remember  his  look  of  benevolence — 
his  voice  of  compassion?  Do  you  remember  his  gener- 
osity?  Oh!  Clara,  would  you  make  me  the  murderer 
of  this  man?" 

"Heaven  forbid!"  said  Clara.  "This  cannot  be 
the  will  of  the  sorceress!" 

"It  is,"  said  Caesar.  "But  she  shall  not  succeed, 
even  though  she  speaks  with  the  voice  of  Clara.  Urge 
me  no  further;  my  resolution  is  fixed.  I  should  be  un- 
worthy  of  your  love  if  I  were  capable  of  treachery 
and  ingratitude." 

"But  is  there  no  means  of  averting  the  wrath  of 
Esther?"  said  Clara.     "Your  life " 

"Think,  first,  of  my  honour,"  interrupted  Caesar. 
"Your  fears  deprive  you  of  reason.  Retum  to  this 
sorceress,  and  teil  her  that  I  dread  not  her  wrath.  My 
hands  shall  never  be  imbrued  in    the   blood    of  my 
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benefactor.      Clara!    can    you   forget   his    look  when 
he  told  US  that  we  shonld  never  more  be  separated?" 

"It  went  to  my  heart,"  said  Clara,  bursting  into 
tears  "Cruel,  cruel  Esther!  Why  do  you  command  us 
to  destroy  such  a  generous  master?" 

The  conch  sounded  to  summon  the  negroes  to  their 
moming's  work.  It  happened  this  day,  that  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, who  was  continually  intent  upon  increasing  the 
comforts  and  happiness  of  his  slaves,  sent  his  carpenter, 
while  Caesar  was  absent,  to  fit  np  the  inside  of  liis 
cottage;  and  when  Caesar  retumed  fi-om  work,  he  fonnd 
his  master  pruning  the  branches  of  a  tamarind  tree 
that  over-hung  the  thatch.  "How  comes  it,  Caesar," 
said  he,  "that  you  have  not  pruned  these  branches?" 

Caesar  had  no  knife.  "Here  is  mine  for  you,"  said 
Mr.  Edwards.  "It  is  very  sharp,"  added  he,  smiling; 
"but  I  am  not  one  of  those  masters  who  are  a£raid  to 
trust  their  negroes  with  sharp  knives." 

These  words  were  spoken  with  perfect  simplicity: 
Mr.  Edwards  had  no  suspicion,  at  this  time,  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  negro's  mind.  Caesar  received  the 
knife  without  uttering  a  syllable;  but  no  sooner  was 
Mr.  Edwards  out  of  sight  than  he  knelt  down,  and,  in 
a  transport  of  gratitude,  swore  that,  with  this  knife,  he 
would  stab  himself  to  the  heart  sooner  than  betray  bis 
master! 

The  principle  of  gratitude  conquered  every  other 
Sensation.  The  mind  of  Caesar  was  not  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  freedom:  he  knew  the  negro  conspirators 
had  so  taken  their  measures  that  there  was  the  greatest 
probability  of  their  success.  His  heart  beat  high  at 
the  idea  of  recovering  his  liberty:  but  he  was  not  to 
be  seduced  from  his  duty,  not  even  by  this  delighti^l 
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hope;  nor  was  he  to  be  intimidated  by  the  dreadful 
certainty  that  bis  former  friends  and  countrymen,  con- 
sidering  bim  as  a  deserter  from  tbeir  cause,  wonld  be- 
come  bis  bitterest  enemies.  The  loss  of  Hector's  esteem 
and  affection  was  deeply  feit  by  Caesar.  Since  the 
night  that  the  decisive  conversation  relative  to  Mr. 
Edwards  passed,  Hector  and  he  had  never  exchanged 
a  syUable. 

This  Visit  proved  the  cause  of  much  suffering  to 
Hector,  and  to  several  of  the  slaves  on  Jefferies'  plan- 
tation.  We  mentioned  that  Durant  had  been  awakened 
by  the  raised  voice  of  Hector.  Though  he  could  not 
find  any  one  in  the  cottage,  yet  bis  suspicions  were  not 
dissipated;  and  an  accident  nearly  brought  the  whole 
conspiracy  to  light.  Durant  had  ordered  one  of  the 
negroes  to  watch  a  boiler  of  sugar :  the  slave  was  over- 
come  by  the  heat,  and  fainted.  He  had  scarcely  re- 
covered  bis  senses  when  the  overseer  came  up,  and 
found  that  the  sugar  had  fermented,  by  having  re- 
mained  a  few  minutes  too  long  in  the  boiler.  He  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  and  ordered  that  the  negro 
should  receive  fifty  lashes.  His  victim  bore  them  with- 
out  uttering  a  groan;  but,  when  his  punishment  was 
over,  and  when  he  thought  the  overseer  was  gone,  he 
exclaimed,  "It  will  soon  be  our  tum!" 

Durant  was  not  out  of  hearing.  He  tumed  sud- 
denly,  and  observed  that  the  negro  looked  at  Hector 
when  he  pronounced  these  words,  and  this  confirmed 
the  suspicion  that  Hector  was  carrying  on  some  con- 
spiracy. He  immediately  had  recourse  to  that  brutality 
which  he  considered  as  the  only  means  of  governing 
black  men:  Hector  and  three  other  negroes  were  lashed 
unmercifuUy;  but  no  confessions  could  be  extorted. 
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Mr.  Jefferies  migbt  perhaps  have  forbidden  such 
violence  to  be  used,  if  be  Jiad  not  been  at  tbe  time 
carousing  witb  a  party  of  jovial  West  Indians,  wlio 
tbougbt  of  notbing  but  indnlging  tbeir  appetites  in  all 
tbe  luxuries  tbat  art  and  nature  coold  .supply.  The 
sufferings  wbicb  bad  been  endnred  by  many  of  the 
wretcbed  negroes  to  famisb  out  tbis  magnificent  ente^ 
tainment  were  never  once  tbougbt  of  by  tbese  selfish 
epicures.  Yet  so  false  are  tbe  general  estimates  of 
cbaracter,  tbat  all  tbese  genüemen  passed  for  mfin  (d 
great  feeling  and  generosity!  Tbe  buman  mind,  in 
certain  situations,  becomes-  so  accustomed  to  ideas  of 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  tbat  tbey  no  longer  appear  extra- 
ordinary  or  detestable:  tbey  ratber  seem  part  of  the 
necessary  and  immutable  order  of  tbings. 

Mr.  Jefferies  was  stopped,  as  be  passed  from  hiß 
dining-room  into  bis  drawing-room,  by  a  little  negro 
cbild,  of  about  five  years  old,  wbo  was  crying  bitterly. 
He  was  tbe  son  of  one  of  tbe  slaves  wbo  were  at  this 
moraent  under  the  torturer's  Land.  "Poor  little  devil!" 
said  Mr.  Jefferies,  wbo  was  more  tban  balf  intoxicated. 
"Take  bim  away;  and  teil  Durant,  some  of  ye,  to 
pardon  bis  fatber — if  be  can." 

Tbe  cbild  ran,  eagerly,  to  announce  bis  fatber's 
pardon-,  but  he  soon  retumed,  crying  more  violently 
than  before.  Durant  would  not  bear  tbe  boy;  and  it 
was  now  no  longer  possible  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Jefferies, 
for  be  was  in  tbe  midst  of  an  assembly  of  fair  ladies, 
and  no  servant  belonging  to  the  house  dared  to  intei^ 
rupt  the  festivities  of  the  evening.  The  tbree  men, 
wbo  were  so  severely  flogged  to  extort  from  tbem  con- 
fessions,  were  perfectly  innocent:  tbey  knew  nothing 
üf  the  confederacy;  but  the  rebels  seized  tbe  moment 
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wlien  their  minds  were  exasperated  by  this  cruelty  and 
injustice,  and  they  easily  persuaded  them  to  join  the 
league.  The  hope  of  revenging  themselves  upon  the 
overseer  was  a  motive  sufficient  to  make  them  brave 
death  in  any  shape. 

Another  incident,  which  happened  a  few  days  be- 
fore  the  time  destined  for  the  revolt  of  the  slaves,  de- 
termined  numbers  who  had  been  undecided.  Mrs. 
Jefferies  was  a  languid  beauty,  er  rather  a  langnid 
fine  lady  who  had  been  a  beauty,  and  who  spent  all 
that  part  of  the  day  which  was  not  devoted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  or  to  reclining  on  a  couch,  in 
dress.  She  was  one  day  extended  on  a  sofa,  fanned 
by  four  slaves,  two  at  her  head  and  two  at  her  feet, 
wben  news  was  brought  that  a  large  ehest,  directed  to 
her,  was  just  arrived  from  London. 

This  ehest  contained  various  articles  of  dress  of  the 
newest  fashions.  The  Jamaica  ladies  carry  their  ideas 
of  magnificence  to  a  high  pitch:  they  willingly  give  a 
hnndred  guineas  for  a  gown,  which  they  perhaps  wear 
but  once  or  twice.  In  the  elegance  and  yariety  of  her 
Ornaments,  Mrs.  Jeflferies  was  not  exceeded  by  any  lady 
in  the  island,  except  by  one  who  had  lately  received  a 
cargo  from  England.  She  now  expected  to  outshine 
her  competitor,  and  desired  that  the  ehest  shonld  be 
unpacked  in  her  presence. 

In  taking  out  one  of  the  gowns,  it  canght  on  a  nail 
in  the  lid,  and  was  tom.  The  lady,  roused  from  her 
natural  indolence  by  this  disappointment  to  her  vanity, 
instantly  ordered  that  the  unfortunate  female  slave 
should  be  severely  chastised.  The  woman  was  the 
wife  of  Hector;  and  this  fresh  injury  worked  up  his 
temper,  naturally  vindictive,  to  the  highest  point     He 
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ardently  longed  for  the  moment  when  he  might  satäate 
hiß  vengeance. 

The  phm  the  negroes  had  hdd  was  to  sei  fire  to 
the  canes,  at  one  and  the  same  timef  on  every  planta- 
tion;  and  when  the  white  inhahitants  of  the  island 
should  ran  to  pnt  ont  the  fire,  the  hlacks  were  to  seize 
this  moment  of  confosion  and  constemation  to  ftJl  npon 
them,  and  make  a  general  massacre.  The  time  when 
this  scheme  was  to  he  carried  into  execntion  was  not 
known  to  Caesar;  for  the-  conspirators  had  changed  their 
day,  as  soon  as  Hector  told  them  that  his  firiend  was 
no  longer  one  of  the  confederacy.  They  dreaded  he 
should  hetray  them;  and  it  was  determined  that  he  and 
Clara  should  hoth  he  destroyed,  unless  they  could  he 
prevailed  upon  to  join  the  conspiracj. 

Hector  wished  to  save  his  Mend,  hut  the  desiie  of 
vengeance  overcame  every  other  feeling.  He  resolved, 
however,  to  make  an  attempt,  for  the  last  time,  to 
change  Caesar's  resolution. 

For  this  purpose,  Esther  was  the  person  he  employed: 
she  was  to  werk  upon  his  mind  by  means  of  Clara.  On 
retuming  to  her  cottage  one  night,  she  found  suspended 
from  the  thatch  one  of  those  stränge  fantastic  charms 
with  which  the  Indian  sorceresses  terrify  those  whom 
they  have  proscribed.  Clara,  unable  to  conquer  her 
terror,  repaired  again  to  Esther,  who  received  her  first 
in  mysterious  silence;  but,  after  she  had  implored  her 
forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  with  all  possible  humility 
conjured  her  to  grant  her  future  protection,  the  sorceress 
deigned  to  speak.  Her  commands  were  that  Clara 
should  prevail  upon  her  lover  to  meet  her,  on  this 
awful  spot,  the  ensuing  night. 

Little  suspecting  what  was  going  forward   on  the 
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plantation  of  Jeflteries,  Mr.  Edwards  that  evening  gave 
liis  slaves  a  holiday.  He  and  his  fatnily  came  out  at 
sunsct,  when  the  fresh  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and 
seated  themselves  under  a  spreading  palm-tree,  to  enjoy 
the  pleasing  spectacle  of  this  negro  festival.  His  negroes 
were  all  well  clad,  and  in  the  gayest  colours,  and  their 
merry  countenances  suited  the  gaiety  of  their  dress. 
While  some  were  dancing,  and  some  playing  on  the 
tamboorine,  others  appeared  amongst  the  distant  trees, 
bringing  baskets  of  avocado  pears,  grapes,  and  pine- 
apples,  the  produce  of  their  own  provision-grounds; 
and  others  were  employed  in  spreading  their  clean 
trenchers,  or  the  calabashes,  which  served  for  plates 
and  dishes.  The  negroes  continued  to  dance  and  divert 
themselves  tili  late  in  the  evening.  "When  they  separated 
and  retired  to  rest,  Caesar,  recoUecting  his  promise  to 
Clara,  repaired  secretly  to  the  habitation  of  this  sorceress. 
It  was  situated  in  the  recess  of  a  thick  wood.  When  he 
arrived  there,  he  found  the  door  fastened;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  wait  some  time  before  it  was  opened  by 
Esther. 

The  first  object  he  beheld  was  his  beloved  Clara, 
stretched  on  the  ground,  apparenüy  a  corpse!  The 
sorceress  had  thrown  her  into  a  trance  by  a  preparation 
of  deadly  nightshade.  The  hag  burst  into  an  infernal 
laugh,  when  she  beheld  the  despair  that  was  painted 
in  Caesar's  conntenance.  "Wretch!"  cried  she,  "you 
have  defied  my  power:  behold  its  victim!" 

Caesar,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  seized  her  by  the 
throat:  but  his  fury  was  soon  checked. 

"Destroy  me,"  said  the  fiend,  "and  you  destroy 
your  Clara.  She  is  not  dead:  but  she  lies  in  the  sleep 
of  death,  into  which  she  has  been  thrown  by  magic  art, 
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and  from  wfaicb  no  power  but  mine  can  restore  her  to 
the  light  of  life.  Yes!  lock  at  her,  pale  and  motion- 
less!  Never  will  she  rise  £rom  the  earth,  nnless,  within 
one  hour,  you  obey  my  commands.  I  have  administered 
to  Hector  and  bis  companions  the  solemn  feüsh  oath, 
at  the  soond  of  which  every  negro  in  AMca  trembles! 
You  know  my  object" 

"Fiend,  I  do!"  replied  CaBsar,  eyeing  her  stemly; 
"but,  while  I  have  life,  it  shaU  never  be  aecom- 
plisbed." 

"Look  yonder!"  cried  she,  pointing  to  the  moon; 
"in  a  few  minutes  that  moon  will  set:  at  that  hour 
Hector  and  bis  friends  will  appear.  They  come  armed 
— armed  witb  weapons  which  I  shall  steep  in  poison 
for  their  enemies.  Tbemselves  I  will  render  invalnerable. 
Look  again!''  continued  she*,  "if  my  dim  eyes  mistake 
not,  yonder  they  come.  Rash  man,  you  die  if  they 
cross  my  tbreshold." 

"I  wish  for  death,"  said  Caesar.    "Clara  is  dead!" 

"But  you  can  restore  her  to  life  by  a  single 
Word." 

Caesar,  at  this  moment,  seemed  to  besitate. 

"Consider!  Tour  beroism  is  vain,"  continued 
Esther.  "You  will  have  the  knives  of  fifty  of  the 
conspirators  in  your  bosom,  if  you  do  not  join  them; 
and,  after  you  have  fallen,  the  death  of  your  master  is 
inevitable.  Here  is  the  bowl  of  poison,  in  which  the 
negro  knives  are  to  be  steeped.  Your  friends,  your 
former  friends,  your  countrymen,  will  be  in  arms  in  a 
few  minutes-,  and  they  will  bear  down  every  thing  be- 
fore  them —  Victory,  Wealth,  Freedom,  and  Revenge, 
will  be  theirs." 

Caesar  appeared  to  be  more  and  more  agitated.  His 
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eyes  were  fixed  upon  Clara.  The  conflict  in  his  mind 
was  violent:  but  his  sense  of  gratitude  and  duty  could 
not  be  shaken  by  hope,  fear,  or  ambition;  nor  cotdd  it 
be  vanquished  by  love.  He  determined,  however,  to 
appear  to  yield.  As  if  slruck  with  panic,  at  the  ap- 
proach  of  the  confederate  negroes,  he  suddenly  tumed 
to  the  sorceress,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  feigned  Submis- 
sion, "It  is  in  vain  to  struggle  with  fate.  Let  my 
knife,  too,  be  dipped  in  your  magic  poison." 

The  sorceress  clapped  her  hands  with  infernal  joy 
in  her  countenance.  She  bade  him  instantly  give  her 
his  knife,  that  she  might  plunge  it  to  the  hilt  in  the 
bowl  of  poison,  to  which  she  tumed  with  savage  im- 
patience.  His  knife  was  left  in  his  cottage,  and,  under 
pretence  of  going  in  search  of  it,  he  escaped.  Esther 
promised  to  prepare  Hector  and  all  his  companions  to 
receive  him  with  their  ancient  cordiality  on  his  retum. 
CaBsar  ran  with  the  utmost  speed  along  a  bye-path  out 
of  the  wood,  met  none  of  the  rebels,  reached  his 
master's  house,  scaled  the  wall  of  his  bed-chamber,  got 
in  at  the  window,  and  wakened  him,  exclaiming,  "Arm 
— arm  yourself,  my  dear  master!  Arm  all  your  slaves! 
They  will  fight  for  you,  and  die  for  you;  as  I  will  the 
first.  The  Koromantyn  yell  of  war  will  be  heard  in 
Jefferies  plantation  this  night!  Arm — arm  yourself, 
my  dear  master,  and  let  us  Surround  the  rebel  leaders 
while  it  is  yet  time.  I  will  lead  you  to  the  place 
where  they  are  all  assembled,  on  condition  that  their 
chief,  who  is  my  friend,  shall  be  pardoned." 

Mr.  Edwards  armed  himself  and  the  negroes  on  his 
plantation,  as  well  as  the  whites;  they  were  all  equally 
attached  to  him.  He  foUowed  Caesar  into  the  recesses 
of  the  wood. 
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They  proceeded  with  all  possible  rapidity,  but  in 
perfect  silence,  tili  tbey  reached  Esther's  liabitatioii: 
whicb  they  surrounded  completely,  before  they  were 
perceived  by  the  conspirators. 

Mr.  Edwards  looked  tbrough  a  hole  in  the  wall; 
and,  by  tbe  blue  flame  of  a  cauldron,  over  whicb  the 
sorceress  was  stretching  her  shrivelled  hands,  he  saw 
Hector  and  five  stout  negroes  standing,  intent  upon 
her  incantations.  These  negroes  held  their  knives  in 
their  hands,  ready  to  dip  them  into  the  bowl  of  poison. 
It  was  proposed,  by  one  of  the  whites,  to  sei  fire  im- 
mediately  to  the  hut,  and  thos  to  force  the  rebels  to 
surrender.  The  advice  was  followed;  but  Mr.  Edwards 
charged  his  people  to  spare  their  prisoners.  The 
moment  the  rebels  saw  that  the  thatch  of  the  hat  was 
in  flames,  they  set  up  the  Koromantyn  yell  of  war,  and 
rushed  out  with  frantic  desperation. 

*'Yield!  You  are  pardoned,  Hector,"  cried  Mr. 
Edwards,  in  a  loud  voice. 

"You  are  pardoned,  my  fiiend!"  repeated  Caesar. 

Hector,  incapable  at  this  instant  of  listening  to 
anything  but  revenge,  sprang  forwards,  and  plunged 
his  knife  into  the  bosom  of  Caesar.  The  faithful  senrant 
staggered  back  a  few  paces:  his  master  caught  him  in 
his  arms.  "I  die  content,"  said  he.  "Bury  me  with 
Clara." 

He  swooned  from  loss  of  blood  as  they  were  car- 
rying  him  home*,  but  when  his  wound  was  examined, 
it  was  found  not  to  be  mortal.  As  he  recovered  firom 
his  swoon,  he  stared  wildly  round  him,  trying  to  re- 
coUect  where  he  was,  and  what  had  happened.  He 
thought  that  he  was  still  in  a  dream,  when  he  saw  his 
beloved  Clara  standing  beside  him.    The  opiate,  which 
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the  pretended  sorceress  had  administered  to  her,  had 
ceased  to  operate;  she  wakened  from  her  trance  just 
at  the  time  the  Koromantyn  yell  commenced.  CaBsar's 
joy! — we  must  leave  that  to  the  imagination. 

In  the  mean  time,  what  became  of  the  rebel  negroes, 
and  Mr.  Edwards? 

The  taking  the  chief  conspirators  prisoners  did  not 
prevent  the  negroes  upon  Jeflferies'  plantation  from  in- 
snrrection.  The  moment  they  heard  the  war-whoop„ 
the  Signal  agreed  upon,  they  rose  in  a  body,  and,  be- 
fore  they  could  be  prevented,  either  by  the  whites  on 
the  estate,  or  by  Mr.  Edwards'  adherents,  they  had  set 
fire  to  the  overseer's  house,  and  to  the  canes.  The 
overseer  was  the  principal  object  of  their  vengeance — 
he  died  in  tortures,  inflicted  by  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  suffered  most  by  his  cruelties.  Mr.  Edwards,  how- 
ever,  quelled  the  insurgents  before  rebellion  spread  to 
any  other  estates  in  the  island.  The  influence  of  his 
character,  and  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  were  astonishing:  nothing  but  his 
interference  could  have  prevented  the  total  destruction 
of  Mr.  Jefferies  and  his  family,  who,  as  it  was  com- 
pnted,  lost  this  night  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
He  was  never  afterwards  able  to  recover  his  losses,  or 
to  shake  off  his  constant  fear  of  a  fresh  insurrection 
among  his  slaves.  At  length,  he  and  his  lady  returned 
to  England,  where  they  were  obliged  to  live  in  ob- 
scurity  aüd  indigence.  They  had  no  consolation  in 
their  misfortunes  but  that  of  railing  at  the  treachery  of 
the  whole  race  of  slaves.  Our  readers,  we  hope,  will 
think  that  at  least  one  exception  may  be  made,  in 
favour  of  the  gratefül  neöro. 

March,  1802. 
Populär  TaUs.  11,  16 
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*'Oh  this  detestable  To-morrote  I—sl  thing  always  expected,  yet  nsver 
fonnd."— JoHKSOK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  has  long  been  my  Intention  to  write  my  own 
history,  and  I  am  determined  to  begin  it  to-day;  for 
half  the  good  intentions  of  my  life  have  been  frustrated 
by  my  unfortunate  habit  of  putting  things  off  tili  to- 
morrow. 

Wben  I  was  a  young  man,  I  used  to  be  told  that 
this  was  my  only  fault;  I  believed  it,  and  my  vanity 
or  laziness  persuaded  me  that  this  fanlt  was  but  small, 
and  that  I  should  easily  eure  myself  of  it  in  time. 

That  time,  however,  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  at  my 
advanced  age  I  must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  amend- 
ment,  hoping,  however,  that  sincere  repentance  may 
stand  instead  of  reform ation. 

My  father  was  an  eminent  London  bookseller:  he 
happened  to  be  looking  over  a  new  biograpbical  dic- 
tionary  on  the  day  when  I  was  brought  into  the  world; 
and  at  the  moment  when  my  birth  was  announced  to 
him,  he  had  bis  finger  lipon  the  name  Basti;  he  read 
aloud — ^^ Basti,  canonized  bishop  of  Caesarea  a  theo- 
logical,  controversial,  and  moral  writer." 
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"My  boy,'*  continued  my  father,  "shall  be  named 
after  this  great  man,  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  I 
shall  live  to  see  him  either  a  celebrated  theological, 
controversial,  and  moral  author,  or  a  bisbop.  I  am 
not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  tbat  be  sbould  be  botb 
tbese  good  tbings." 

I  was  cbristened  Basil  according  to  my  fatber's 
wisbes,  and  bis  bopes  of  my  future  celebrity  and  for- 
tune  were  confirmed,  during  my  cbildbood,  by  instances 
of  wit  and  memory,  wbicb  were  not  perbaps  greater 
tban  wbat  could  bave  been  found  in  my  little  contem- 
poraries,  but  wbicb  appeared  to  tbe  vanity  of  parental 
fondness  extraordinary,  if  not  supematural.  My  fatber 
declared  tbat  it  would  be  a  sin  not  to  give  me  a  leamed 
education,  and  be  went  even  beyond  bis  means  to  pro- 
cure  for  me  all  tbe  advantages  of  tbe  best  modes  of 
Instruction.  I  was  stimulated,  even  wben  a  boy,  by 
tbe  idea  tbat  I  sbould  become  a  great  man,  and  my 
masters  bad  for  some  time  reason  to  be  satisfied;  but 
wbat  tbey  called  tbe  quichness  of  my  pa/rts  continually 
retarded  my  progress.  Tbe  facility  witb  wbicb  I  leamed 
nay  lessons  encouraged  me  to  put  off  leaming  tbem  tili 
tbe  last  moment;  and  tbis  babit  of  procrastinating, 
wbicb  was  begun  in  presumption,  ended  in  disgrace. 

Wben  I  was  sent  to  a  public  scbool,  I  found  among 
my  companions  so  many  temptations  to  idleness,  tbat 
notwitbstanding  tbe  quickness  of  my  parts,  I  was 
generally  flogged  twice  a  week.  As  I  grew  older,  my 
reason  migbt  perbaps  bave  taugbt  me  to  correct  my- 
self,  but  my  vanity  was  excited  to  persist  in  idleness  by 
certain  imprudent  sayings  or  wbisperings  of  my  fatber. 

Wben  I  came  bome  from  scbool  at  tbe  holidays, 
and  wben  complaints  were   preferred   against  me  in 

16* 
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letters  from  my  school-master,  my  father,  even  while 
he  affected  to  scold  me  for  my  negligence,  flattered  me 
in  the  most  daugerous  manner  by  addiug — aMe  to 
some  friend  of  the  family — "My  Basil  is  a  stränge 
fellow! — can  do  any  thing  he  pleases — all  his  masters 
say  so — but  he  is  a  sad  idle  dog — all  your  men  of 
genius  are  so — puts  off  business  always  to  the  last 
moment — all  your  men  of  genius  do  so.    For  instance, 

there  is ,  whose  third  edition  of  ödes  I  have  just 

published — ^what  an  idle  dog  he  is!  Yet  who  maikes 
such  a  noise  in  the  world  as  he  does? — ^put  every  thing 
off  tili  to-morrow^  like  my  Basil — ^but  can  do  more  at 
the  last  moment  than  any  man  in  England — that  is,  if 
the  fit  seizes  him — for  he  does  nothing  but  by  fits — 
has  no  application — none — says  it  would  *petrify  him 
to  a  dunce.'  I  never  knew  a  man  of  genius  who  was 
not  an  idle  dog." 

Not  a  syllable  of  such  speeches  was  lost  upon  me: 
the  idea  of  a  man  of  genius  and  of  an  idle  dog  were 
soon  so  firmly  joined  together  in  my  Imagination,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  separate  them,  either  by  my  own 
reason  or  by  that  of  my  preceptors.  I  gloried  in  the 
very  habits  which  my  tutors  laboured  to  correct;  andl 
never  was  seriously  mortified  by  the  consequences  of 
my  own  foUy  tili,  at  a  public  examination  at  Eton,  I 
lost  a  premium  by  putting  off  tili  it  was  too  late  the 
finishing  a  copy  of  verses.  The  lines  which  I  had 
written  were  said  by  all  my  young  and  old  friends  to 
be  beautiful.  The  prize  was  gained  by  one  Johnson, 
a  heavy  lad,  of  no  sort  of  genius,  but  of  great  per- 
severance.  His  verses  were  finished,  however,  at  the 
stated  time. 

" For  dulness  ever  muat  be  regulär! " 
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My  fragment,  charming  as  it  was,  was  useless,  ex- 
cept  to  hand  about  afterward  among  my  friends,  to 
prove  what  I  might  have  done  if  I  had  thought  it 
worth  while. 

My  fatlier  was  extremely  vexed  by  my  missing  an 
opportünity  of  distinguishing  myself  at  this  public  ex- 
hibition,  especially  as  the  king  had  honoured  the  as- 
sembly  with  bis  presence;  and  as  those  wbo  bad 
gained  premiums  were  presented  to  bis  majesty,  it  was 
supposed  tbat  tbeir  being  tbus  early  marhed  as  lads  of 
talents  would  be  bigbly  advantageous  to  tbeir  advance- 
ment  in  life.  All  tbis  my  fatber  feit,  and,  blaming 
bimself  for  baving  encouraged  me  in  the  indolence  of 
genius^  be  determined  to  counteract  bis  former  impru- 
dence,  and  was  resolved,  be  said,  to  eure  me  at  once 
of  my  babit  of  procrastination.  For  tbis  purpose  be 
took  down  from  bis  sbelves  Young's  Nigbt  Tbougbts; 
from  wbicb  be  remembered  a  line,  wbicb  has  become 
a  stock  line  among  writing-masters'  copies: 

"Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time." 

He  bunted  tbe  book  for  tbe  words  Procrastination^ 
Time^  To-day^  and  To-morrow,  and  made  an  extract  of 
seven  long  pages  on  tbe  dangers  of  delay. 

"Now,  my  dear  Basil,"  said  be,  "tbis  is  wbat  will 
eure  you  for  life,  and  tbis  you  must  get  perfectly  by 
beart,  before  I  give  you  one  sbilling  more  pocket- 
money." 

Tbe  motive  was  all  powerfal,  and  witb  pains,  itera- 
tion,  and  curses,  I  fixed  tbe  beterogeneous  quotations 
'so  well  in  my  memory  tbat  some  of  tbem  bave  re- 
mained  tbere  to  tbis  day.     For  instance — 

"Time  destroyed 
Is  suicide,  where  more  tban  blood  is  spilt. 
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TivM  flies,  death  arges,  knells  call,  Heay*n  invites, 
Hell  threatena. 

We  push  Time  from  us,  and  we  wish  liixn  back. 

Man  flies  from  Time,  and  Time  firom  man  too  soon ; 
In  sad  divorce  this  doable  flight  möst  end; 
And  then  where  are  we? 

Be  wise  to-day,  Uis  madness  to  defer,  &c. 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead,  &c. 

Lorenzo — O  for  yesterdays  to  come ! 

To-day  is  yestercUiy  retumM ;  retomM, 

Fall  powered  to  cancel,  expiate,  raise,  adorn, 

And  reinstate  us  on  the  rock  of  peace. 

Let  it  not  share  its  predecessor's  fate, 

Nor,  like  its  eider  sisters,  die  a  fool. 

Where  shall  I  find  him?    Angels!  teil  me  where: 
You  know  him ;  he  is  near  you ;  point  him  out ; 
Shall  I  see  glorios  beaming  from  his  brow? 
Or  trace  his  footsteps  by  the  rising  flow*rs? 
Your  golden  wings  «tote  hovVing  o^er  him  shed 
Protection:  now  are  way'ring  in  applanse 
To  that  blest  son  of  foresight !    Lord  of  fate ! 
That  awfol  independent  on  to-morrow  ! 
Whose  tDork  is  done ;  who  triumphs  in  the  past ; 
Whose  yesterdays  look  backward  with  a  smile." 

I  spare  you  the  rest  of  my  task,  and  I  eamestly  hope, 
my  dear  reader,  that  these  citations  may  have  a  better 
effect  upon  you  than  they  had  upon  me.  With  shame 
I  confess,  that  even  with  the  addition  of  Shakspeare's 
eloquent 

"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,"  &c. 

which  I  leamt  by  heart  gratis,  not  a  bit  the  better  was 
I  for  all  this  poetical  morality.  What  I  wanted  was, 
not  conviction  of  my  foUy,  but  resolution  to  amend. 

When  I  say  that  I  was  not  a  bit  the'  better  for 
these  documentings,  I  must  not  omit  to  observe  to  jox\ 
that  I  was  very  near  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  the 
better  for  them. 

Being  obliged  to  learn  so  much  of  Young's  Night 
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Thoughts  by  rote,  I  was  rather  disgusted,  and  my  at-  "*" 
tention  was  roused  to  criticise  the  Knes  which  had  been 
forced  upon  my  admiration.  Afterward,  when  I  went 
to  College,  I  delighted  to  mamtain,  in  Opposition  to 
some  of  my  companions,  who  were  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers  of  Young,  that  he  was  no  poet  The  more  I 
was  ridiculed,  the  more  I  persisted.  I  talked  myself 
into  notice;  I  became  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
literary  men  at  Cambridge;  I  wrote  in  defence  of  my 
opinion,  or,  as  some  called  it,  my  heresy.  I  main- 
tained  that  what  all  the  world  had  mistaken  for  subli- 
mity  was  bombast;  that  the  Night  Thoughts  were  f oller 
of  witty  conceits  than  of  poetical  images:  I  drew  a 
parallel  between  Young  and  Cowley;  and  I  finished  by 
pronouncing  Young  to  be  the  Cowley  of  the  eighteenth 
Century.  To  do  myself  justice,  there  was  jnuch  in- 
genuity  and  some  truth  in  my  essay,  but  it  was  the 
declamation  of  a  partisan,  who  can  think  only  on  one 
side  of  a  question,  and  who,  in  the  heat  of  controversy, 
says  more  than  he  thinks,  and  more  than  he  originally 
intended. 

It  is  often  the  fortune  of  literary  partisans  to  ob- 
tain  a  share  of  temporary  celebrity  far  beyond  their 
deserts,  especially  if  they  attack  any  writer  of  esta- 
blished  reputation.  The  success  of  my  essay  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  I  began  to  think 
that  my  father  was  right;  that  I  was  bom  to  be  a  great 
genius,  and  a  great  man.  The  notice  taken  pf  me  by 
a  learned  prelate,  who  piqued  himself  upon  being  con- 
sidered  as  the  patron  of  young  men  of  talents,  con- 
firmed  me  at  once  in  my  self-conceit  and  my  hopes  of 
preferment. 

1  mentioned  to  you  that  my  father,  in  honour  of 
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mj  namesake  Basil,  bishop  of  CaBsarea,  and  to  yeiify 
bis  own  presmtiments^  had  educated  me  for  the  Chnrch. 
My  present  patron,  who  seemed  to  like  me  tbe  better 
tbe  oftener  I  dined  with  bim,  gave  me  reason  to  bope 
tbat  be  would  provide  for  me  bandsomely.  I  was  not 
yet  ordained,  wben  a  living  of  fonr  bnndred  per  annnin 
feil  into  bis  gift:  be  beld  it  over  for  some  montbs,  as 
it  was  tbougbt,  on  porpose  for  me. 

In  tbe  mean  time  be  employed  me  to  write  a  cbari- 
ty  sermon  for  bim,  wbicb  be  was  to  preacb,  as  it  was 
expected,  to  a  crowded  congregation.  Nene  but  ibose 
wbo  are  tbemselves  slaves  to  tbe  babit  of  procrastina- 
tion  will  believe  tbat  I  conld  be  so  foolisb  as  to  pat 
off  writing  tbis  sermon  tiU  tbe  Saturday  evening  be- 
fore  it  was  wanted.  Some  of  my  yonng  companions 
came  nnexpectedly  to  sup  witb  me;  we  sat  late:  in  the 
vanity  of  a  young  author,  wbo  glories  in  tbe  rapiditj 
of  composition,  I  said  to  myself  tbat  I  conld  finisb  my 
sermon  in  an  bour's  notice.  But,  alas!  wben  my  com- 
panions at  lengtb  departed,  tbey  left  me  in  no  condi- 
tion  to  complete  a  sermon.  I  feil  fast  asleep,  and  was 
wakened  in  tbe  moming  by  the  bishop's  servant.  The 
dismay  I  feit  is  indescribable;  I  started  np — it  was 
nine  o'clock:  I  began  to  write;  but  my  band  and  my 
mind  trembled,  and  my  ideas  were  in  such  confnsion, 
tbat  I  could  not,  great  genius  as  I  was,  produce  a  be- 
ginning  sentence  in  a  quarter  of  an  bour. 

I  kept  tbe  bishop's  servant  forty  minutes  by  bis 
watch;  wrote  and  re-wrote  two  pages,  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  room;  tore  my  two  pages;  and  at  last, 
wben  the  footman  said  be  conld  wait  no  longer,  was 
obliged  to  let  bim  go  witb  an  awkward  note,  pleading 
sudden  sickness  for  my  apology.     It  was  true  tbat  I 
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was  sufficiently  sick  at  the  time  when  I  penned  this 
note:  my  head  ached  terribly;  and  I  kept  my  room, 
reflecting  upon  my  own  foUy,  the  wliole  of  the  day.  I 
foresaw  the  consequences :  the  living  was  given  away 
by  my  patron  the  next  morning,  and  all  hopes  of  future 
favour  were  absolutely  at  an  end. 

My  father  overwhelmed  me  with  reproaches;  and  I 
might  perhaps  have  been  reformed  by  this  disappoint- 
ment,  but  an  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune,  or  what 
I  then  thought  good  fortune,  was  my  min. 

Among  the  multitude  of  my  college-friends  was  a 
young  gentleman,  whose  father  was  just  appointed  to 
go  out  upon  \hB  famous  embassy  to  China;  he  came  to 
our  shop  to  buy  Du  Halde;  and  upon  hearing  me  ex- 
press  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  visit  China,  he  undertook 
to  apply  to  his  father  to  take  me  in  the  ambassador's  suite. 
His  representation  of  me  as  a  young  man  of  talents 
and  literature,  and  the  view  of  some  botanical  draw- 
ings,  which  I  executed  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion 
with  tolerable  neatness,  procured  me  the  favour  which 
I  so  ardently  desired. 

My  father  objected  to  my  making  this  voyage.  He 
was  vexed  to  see  me  quit  the  profeösion  for  which  I 
had  been  educated;  and  he  could  not,  without  a  severe 
struggle,  relinquish  his  hopes  of  seeing  me  a  bishop. 
But  I  argued  that,  as  I  had  not  yet  been  ordained, 
there  could  be  no  disgrace  or  impropriety  in  my  avoid- 
ing  a  mode  of  life  which  was  not  suited  to  my  ffenttis, 
This  Word  genius  had  now,  as  upon  all  other  occasions, 
a  mighty  effect  upon  my  father;  and,  observing  this,  I 
declared  farther,  in  a  high  tone  of  voice,  that  from  the 
experience  I  had  already  had,  I  was  perfectly  certain 
that  the  drudgery  of  sermon-writing  would  parah/ze  my 
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gentus;  and  that,  to  expand  and  invigorate  my  intd- 
lectual  powers,  it  was  absolntely  necessary  I  should, 
to  use  a  great  antbor^s  expression,  "view  in  foreign 
conntries  varied  modes  of  existence." 

My  father^s  hopes  that  one  half  of  bis  prophecy  would 
at  least  be  accomplisbed,  and  that  I  sbonld  become  a 
great  autbor,  revived;  and  be  consented  to  my  going 
to  Cbina,  upon  condition  tbat  I  sbould  promise  to 
write  a  history  of  my  voyage  and  joumey,  in  two  vo- 
Inmes  octavo,  or  one  quarto,  witb  a  folio  of  plates. 
Tbe  promise  was  readily  made;  for  in  tbe  plenitadeof 
confidence  in  my  own  powers,  octavos  and  qnartos 
sbrunk  before  me,  and  a  folio  appeared  too  snÜJl  for 
tbe  yarious  information,  and  tbe  nsefdl  reflections, 
wbicb  a  voyage  to,  Cbina  must  supply. 

Füll  of  expectations  and  projects,  I  talked  firom 
moming  tili  nigbt  of  my  joumey:  but  notwitbstanding 
my  fatber's  bourly  remonstrances  I  deferred  my  pre- 
parations  tili  tbe  last  week.  Tben  all  was  hurry  and 
confasion;  tailors  and  sempstresses ,  portmanteaus  and 
tninks,  portfolios  and  drawing-boxes ,  water-colours, 
crayons,  and  note-books,  wet  from  tbe  stationer's, 
crowded  my  room.  I  bad  a  dozen  small  note-books, 
and  a  buge  common-place-book,  wbicb  was  to  be 
divided  and  kept  in  tbe  manner  recommended  by  the 
judicious  and  immortal  Locke. 

In  tbe  midst  of  tbe  last  day's  bustle,  I  sat  down  at 
tbe  comer  of  a  table  witb  compass,  ruler,  and  red  ink, 
to  divide  and  rule  my  best  of  all  possible  commonplace- 
books-,  but  tbe  red  ink  was  too  tbin,  and  tbe  paper 
was  not  well  sized,  and  it  blotted  continually,  because 
I  was  obliged  to  turn  over  tbe  pages  rapidly;  and  iuk 
will  not  dry,  nor  blotting-paper  suck  it  up,  more  quickly 
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for  a  genius  than  for  any  other  man.  Besides,  my  atten- 
tion was  much  distracted  by  the  fear  that  the  semps- 
tress  would  not  send  home  my  dozen  of  new  shirts, 
and  that  a  vile  procrastinating  boot-maker  would  never 
come  with  my  boots.  Every  rap  at  the  door  I  started 
up  to  inquire  whether  that  was  the  Shirts,  or  the  boots : 
thrice  I  overturned  the  red,  and  twice  the  black  ink 
bottles  by  these  Starts;  and  the  execrations  which  I  be- 
stowed  upon  those  tradespeople,  who  will  put  off  every 
thing  to  the  last  moment,  were  innumerable.  I  had 
Orders  to  set  off  in  the  mail-coach  for  Portsmouth,  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  ambassador's  suite. 

The  provoking  watchman  cried  "past  eleven  o'clock" 
before  I  had  half-finished  ruling  my  commonplace- 
book;  my  shirts  and  my  boots  were  not  come:  the 
mail-coach,  as  you  may  guess,  set  off  without  me.  My 
poor  father  was  in  a  terrible  tremor,  and  walked  from 
room  to  room,  reproaching  me  and  himself^  but  I  per- 
sißted  in  repeating  that  Lord  M.  would  not  set  out  the 
day  he  had  intended:  that  nobody,  since  the  creation 
of  the  World,  ever  set  out  upon  a  long  joumey  the  day 
he  first  appointed:  besides,  there  were  at  least  a  hun- 
dred chances  in  my  favour  that  his  lordship  would 
break  down  on  his  way  to  Portsmouth;  that  the  wind 
would  not  be  fair  when  he  arrived  there;  that  half  the 
people  in  his  suite  would  not  be  more  punctual,  than 
myself,  &c. 

By  these  arguments,  or  by  mere  dint  of  assertion, 
I  quieted  my  father's  apprehensions  and  my  own,  and 
we  agreed  that,  as  it  was  now  impossible  to  go  to-day, 
it  was  best  to  stay  tili  to-morrow. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  the  first  thing  I 
heard  was  that  the  Lion  and  Hindostan  had  sailed 
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some  hours  before,  with  the  embassy  for  China.  Dea-  "^ 
pair  deprived  me  of  utterance.  A  charitable  weiter  at 
the  inn,  however,  seeing  my  constemation  and  absolute 
inability  to  think  or  act  for  myself,  ran  to  make  farther 
inquiries,  and  brought  me  back  the  joyful  tidings  that 
the  Jackal  brig,  which  was  to  carry  ont  the  remainder 
of  the  ambassador's  suite,  was  not  yet  nnder  weigh; 
that  a  gentleman,  who  was  to  go  in  the  Jackal,  had 
dined  at  an  hotel  in  the  next  street,  and  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  water-side  but  ten  minutes  ago. 

I  hurried  after  him:  the  boat  was  gone.  I  paid 
another  exorbitantly  to  take  me  and  my  goods  to  the 
brig,  and  reached  the  Jackal  just  as  she  was  weighing 
anchor.  Bad  education  for  me!  The  moment  I  feit 
myself  safe  on  board,  having  recovered  breath  to  speak, 
I  exclaimed,  "Here  am  I,  safe  and  sound!  just  as  well 
as  if  I  had  been  here  yesterday;  better  indeed.  Oh 
after  this,  I  shall  always  trust  to  my  own  good  fortime! 
I  knew  I  should  not  be  too  late." 

When  I  came  to  reflect  cooUy,  however,  I  was  rather 
sorry  that  I  had  missed  my  passage  in  the  Liion,  with 
my  friend  and  protector,  and  with  most  of  the  leamed 
and  ingenious  men  of  the  ambassador's  suite,  to  whom 
I  had  been  introduced,  and  who  had  seemed  favonrably 
disposed  towards  me.  All  the  advantage  I  might  have 
derived  from  their  conversation,  during  this  long  voyage, 
was  lost  by  my  own  negligence.  The  Jackal  lost  Com- 
pany of  the  Lion  and  Hindostan  in  the  Channel.  As 
my  friends  afterwards  told  me,  they  waited  for  ns  üve 
days  in  Praya  Bay;  but  as  no  Jackal  appeared,  they 
sailed  again  without  her.  At  length,  to  our  great  joy, 
we  descried  on  the  beach  of  Sumatra  a  board  nailed  to 
a  post,   which  our  friends  had   set  up   there,   with  a 
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:en  notice  to  inform  us  that  the  Lion  and  Hindostan 
touched  on  this  shore  on  such  a  day,  and  to  point 
to  US  the  course  that  we  should  keep  in  order  to 
them. 

kt  the  sight  of  this  writing  my  spirits  revived:  the 
[  favoured  us-,  but,  alas!  in  passing  the  Straits  of 
ka,  we  were  damaged  so  that  we  were  obliged  to 
'n  to  port  to  refit,  and  to  take  in  fresh  provision. 
a  soul  on  board  but  wished  it  had  been  their  fate 
ave  had  a  berth  in  the  other  ships;  and  I  more 
ly  than  any  one  eise  expressed  this  wish  twenty 
8  a-day.  When  my  companions  heard  that  I  was 
ave  sailed  in  the  ambassador's  ship,  if  I  had  been 
enough  at  Spithead,  some  pitied  and  some  rallied 
but  piost  said  I  deserved  to  be  punished  for  my 
igence.  At  length  we  joined  the  Lion  and  Hindostan 
orth  Island.  Our  friends  had  quite  given  up  all 
s  of  ever  seeing  us  again,  and  had  actually  bought 
atavia  a  French  brig,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
:al.  To  my  great  satisfaction,  I  was  now  received 
)oard  the  Lion,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
ing  with  the  men  of  literature  and  science,  from 
oa  I  had  been  so  unluckily  separated  during  the 
er  part  of  the  voyage.  Their  conversation  soon 
red  and  increased  my  regret,  when  they  told  me 
LI  that  I  had  missed  seeing  at  the  various  places 
re  they  had  touched:  they  talked  to  me  with  pro- 
ng  fluency  of  the  culture  of  manioc;  of  the  root  of 
Eida,  of  which  tapioca  is  made;  of  the  shrub  called 
cjactus,  on  which  the  cochineal  insect  swarms  and 
s;  and  of  the  ipecacuanha-plant;  all  which  they  had 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  besides  eight  paintings  represent- 
the  manner  in  which  the  diamond  and  gold  mines 
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in  the  Brazils  are  worked.  Indeed,  npon  cross-examin 
tion,  I  found  that  tbese  pictures  were  miserably  es 
cuted,  and  scarcely  worth  seeing. 

I  regretted  more  the  fine  pine-apples,  which  i 
companions  assnred  me  were  in  such  abnndance  tl 
they  cleaned  their  swords  in  them,  as  being  the  cbeap 
acid  that  could  be  there  procured.  But,  far  beyo: 
tbese  vulgär  objects  of  curiosity,  I  regretted  not  bavi: 
leamed  any  tbing  conceming  the  celebrated  npas-tn 
I  was  persuaded  that,  if  I  had  been  at  Batavia,  I  shoxi 
have  extracted  some  information  more  precise  tb 
tbese  gentlemen  obtained  from  the  keepers  of  the  n: 
dical  garden. 

I  confess  that  my  mortification  at  tbis  disappoi] 
ment  did  not  arise  solely  from  the  pure  love  of  natni 
bistory:  the  upas-tree  would  have  made  a  conspicuo 
figure  in  my  quarto  volume.  I  consoled  mysetf ,  ho 
ever,  by  the  determination  to  omit  notbing  that  the  vi 
empire  of  China  could  afford  to  render  my  work  ent( 
taining,  instructive,  interesting,  and  sublime.  I  an 
cipated  the  pride  with  wbich  I  should  receive  the  coi 
pliments  of  my  friends  and  the  public  upon  my  valual 
and  mcomparahle  worh;  I  anticipated  the  pleasure  wi 
wbich  my  father  would  exult  in  the  celebrity  of  1 
son,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  bis  own  prophecie 
and,  with  tbese  thoughts  füll  in  my  mind,  we  land( 
at  Mettow,  in  China. 

I  sat  up  late  at  night  writing  a  sketch  of  my  pi 
face  and  notes  for  the  heads  of  chapters.  I  was  tire 
feil  into  a  profound  sleep,  dreamed  I  was  teaching  tl 
emperorof  China  to  pronounce  "  chrononbotonthologos 
and  in  the  moming  was  wakened  by  the  sound  of  tl 
gong;   the  signal  that  the  accommodation  junks  we 
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eady  to  sail  with  the  embassy  to  Pekin.  I  hurried 
n  mj  clothes,  and  was  in  the  junk  before  the  gong 
lad  done  beating.  I  gloried  in  my  celerity,  but  be- 
öre  we  had  gone  two  leagues  up  the  countiy,  I  found 
eason  to  repent  of  my  precipitation:  I  wanted  to  note 
iown  my  first  impressions  on  entering  the  Chinese 
erritories*,  but,  alas!  I  feit  in  vain  in  my  pocket  for 
ny  pencil  and  note-book:  I  had  left  them  both  behind 
ae  on  my  bed.  Not  only  one  note-book,  but  my  whole 
lozen;  which,  on  leaving  London,  I  had  stuflFed  into  a 
>ag  with  my  night-gown.  Bag,  night-gown,  note-books, 
,11  were  forgotten! 

However  trifling  it  may  appear,  this  loss  of  the 
ittle  note-books  was  of  material  consequence.  To  be 
ure,  it  was  easy  to  procure  paper  and  make  others; 
>ut,  because  it  was  so  easy,  it  was  delayed  from  hour 
0  hour,  and  from  day  to  day;  and  I  went  on  writing 
üj  most  important  remarks  on  scraps  of  paper,  which 
rere  always  to  be  copied  to-morrow  into  a  note-book 
bat  was  then  to  be  made. 

We  arrived  at  Pekin,  and  were  magnificently  lodged 
a  a  palace  in  that  city,  but  here  we  were  so  strictly 
^uarded,  that  we  could  not  stir  beyond  the  courts  of 
he  palace.  You  will  say  that  in  this  confinement  I 
lad  leisure  sufficient  to  make  a  note-book,  and  to  copy 
ay  notes :  so  I  had,  and  it  was  my  firm  Intention  so  to 
lave  done;  but  I  put  it  off  because  I  thought  it  would 
ake  up  but  a  few  hours'  time,  and  it  could  be  done 
.ny  day.  Besides,  the  weather  was  so  excessively  hot, 
hat  for  the  first  week,  I  could  do  nothing  but  unbutton 
ay  waistcoat  and  drink  sherbet.  Visits  of  ceremony 
rom  mandarins  took  up  much  of  our  time:  they  spoke 
.nd  moved  like  machines;   and  it  was  with  much  dif- 
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ficulty  tbat  our  Interpreter  made  us  nnderstand  the 
meaning  of  their  formal  sentences,  whicb  were  seldom 
worth  the  trouble  of  deciphering.  We  saw  them  fxa. 
themselves,  drink  tea,  eat  sweetmeats  and  rice,  and 
chew  betel;  but  it  was  scarcely  wortb  wbile  to  come  aQ 
the  way  from  Europe  to  see  this,  especiaUj-  as  any 
common  Chinese  paper  or  screen  would  give  an  ade- 
quate  idea  of  these  figures  in  their  aecustomed  at- 
titudes. 

I  spent  another  week  in  railing  at  tbese  abominablj 
stupid  or  nnnecessarily  cautious  creatures  of  ceremony, 
and  made  memorandums  for  an  eloquent  chapter  in  mj 
work. 

One  moming  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  a  mandarin  of  a  very  different  description.  We 
were  astonished  to  hear  a  person  in  the  habit  of  a 
Chinese,  and  bearing  the  title  of  a  mandarin,  address 
US  in  French :  he  informed  us  that  he  was  originally  a 
Erench  Jesuit,  and  came  over  to  China  with  several 
missionaries  from  Paris  5  but  as  they  were  prohibited 
from  promulgating  their  doctrines  in  this  country,  most 
of  them  had  retumed  to  France;  a  few  remained, 
assumed  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  country,  and  had 
been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  mandarins  as  a  reward 
for  their  learning.  The  conversation  of  our  Chinese 
Jesuit  was  extremely  entertaining  and  instructive;  he 
was  delighted  to  hear  news  from  Europe,  and  we  were 
eager  to  obtain  from  him  Information  respecting  China. 
I  paid  particular  attention  to  him,  and  I  was  so  fo^ 
tunate  as  to  win  bis  confidence,  as  far  as  the  confidence 
of  a  Jesuit  can  be  won.  He  came  frequently  to  visit 
me,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  spend  some  hours  in  my 
apartment. 
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As  he  made  it  understood  that  these  were  literary 
Visits,  and  as  bis  character  for  propriety  was  well 
established  with  the  government,  he  excited  no  suspicion, 
and  we  spent  our  time  most  delightfuUy  between  books 
and  conversation.  He  gave  me,  by  bis  anecdotes  and 
descriptions,  an  insight  into  the  characters  and  domestic 
lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pekin,  which  I  could  not 
otherwise  have  obtained:  bis  talent  for  description  was 
admirable,  and  bis  characters  were  so  new  to  me  that 
I  was  in  contlnual  ecstasy.  I  called  bim  the  Chinese 
La  Bruyere;  and,  anticipating  the  figure  which  bis 
portraits  woilld  make  in  my  future  work,  thought  that 
I  could  never  sufficiently  appland  bis  eloquence.  He 
was  glad  to  lay  aside  the  solemn  gravity  of  a  Chinese 
mandarin,  and  to  indulge  the  vivacity  of  a  Frenchman; 
bis  vanity  was  gratified  by  my  praises,  and  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  enhance  my  opinion  of  bis 
talents. 

At  length  we  bad  notice  that  it  was  the  emperor's 
pleasure  to  receive  the  embassy  at  bis  imperial  residence 
in  Tartary,  at  Jebol;  the  seat  of  grateful  coolness,  the 
gar  den  of  innumerdble  trees,  From  the  very  name  of 
tbis  place  I  augured  that  it  would  prove  favourable  to 
the  inspirations  of  genius,  and  determined  to  date  at 
least  one  of  the  chapters  or  letters  of  my  future  work 
from  tbis  delightful  retreat,  the  Sans  Souci  of  China. 
Füll  of  tbis  Intention,  I  set  out  upon  our  expedition 
into  Tartary. 

My  good  friend,  the  Jesuit,  who  bad  a  petition  to 
present  to  the  emperor  relative  to  some  Chinese  manu- 
scripts,  determined,  to  my  infinite  satisfaction,  to  ac- 
company  us  to  Jebol;  and  our  conducting  mandarin, 
Van-Tadge,  arranged  tbings  so  upon  our  journey  that 
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I  enjoyed  as  mucli  of  my  friend's  conversation  as  pos- 
sible.  Never  European  travelling  in  these  conntiries 
had  such  advantages  as  mine;  I  had  a  companion  who 
was  able  and  willing  to  instruct  me  in  every  minute 
particular  of  the  manners ,  and  every  general  principle 
of  the  govemment  and  policy,  of  the  people.  I  was  in 
no  danger  of  falling  into  the  ridiculous  mistakes  of 
travellers,  who,  having  but  a  partial  view  of  things 
and  persons,  argue  absurdly,  and  grossly  misrepresent, 
while  they  intend  to  be  accurate.  Many  people,  as  my 
French  mandarin  observed,  reason  like  Voltaire's  famous 
traveller,  who  happening  to  have  a  drunken  landlord 
and  a  red-haired  landlady  at  the  first  inn  where  he 
stopped  in  Alsace,  wrote  down  among  his  memorandnms 
— "All  the*  men  of  Alsace  drunkards:  all  the  women 
red-haired." 

When  we  arrived  at  Jehol,  the  hurry  of  preparing 
for  our  presentation  to  the  emperor,  the  want  of  a  con- 
venient  writing-table,  and  perhaps  my  habit  of  pro- 
crastination,  prevented  my  writing  the  chapter  for  my 
future  work,  or  noting  down  any  of  the  remarks  which 
the  Jesuit  had  made  upon  our  journey.  One  moming 
wuen  I  collected  my  papers  and  the  scraps  of  memo- 
randums  with  which  the  pockets  of  all  my  clothes  were 
stuffed,  I  was  quite  terrified  at  the  heap  of  confusion, 
and  thrust  all  these  materials  for  my  quarto  into  a 
canvass  bag,  purposing  to  lay  them  smooth  in  a  port- 
folio  the  next  day.  But  the  next  day  I  could  do 
nothing  of  this  sort,  for  we  had  the  British  presents  to 
unpack,  which  had  arrived  from  Pekin;  the  day  after 
was  taken  up  with  our  presentation  to  the  emperor, 
and  the  day  after  that  I  had  a  new  scheme  in  my 
head.     The  emperor,  with  much  solemnity,   presented 
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with  bis  own  band  to  our  ambassador  a  casket,  wbicb 
lie  Said  was  tbe  most  valuable  present  be  could  make 
bo  tbe  king  of  England:  it  contained  tbe  miniature 
pictures  of  tbe  emperor's  ancestors,  witb  a  few  lines  of 
poetry  annexed  to  eacb,  describing  tbe  cbaracter,  and 
recording  tbe  principal  events,  of  eacb  monarcVs  reign. 
It  occurred  to  me  tbat  a  set  of  similar  portraits  and 
poetical  bistories  of  tbe  kings  of  England  would  be  a 
proper  and  agreeable  offering  to  tbe  emperor  of  Cbina: 
I  consulted  my  friend  tbe  Frencb  mandarin,  and  be 
encouraged  me  by  assurances  tbat,  as  far  as  be  conld 
pretend  to  jndge,  it  would  be  at  present  peculiarly 
snited  to  tbe  emperor's  taste;  and  tbat  in  all  probabüity 
I  sbould  be  distinguisbed  by  some  mark  of  bis  ap- 
probation,  or  some  munifieent  reward.  My  friend 
promised  to  bave  tbe  miniatures  varnisbed  for  me  in 
tbe  Cbinese  taste;  and  be  undertook  to  present  tbe 
work  to  tbe  emperor  wben  it  sbould  be  finisbed.  As 
it  was  supposed  tbat  tbe  embassy  would  spend  tbe 
wbole  winter  in  Pekin,  I  tbougbt  tbat  I  sbonld  bave 
time  enougb  to  complete  tbe  wbole  series  of  Britisb 
sovereigns.  It  was  not  necessary  to  be  very  scrupulous 
as  to  tbe  resemblance  of  my  portraits,  as  tbe  emperor 
of  Cbina  could  not  easily  detect  any  errors  of  tbis 
nature:  fortunately,  I  bad  brougbt  from  London  witb 
me  striking  likenesses  of  all  tbe  kings  of  England,  witb 
tbe  principal  events  of  tbeir  reign,  in  one  large  sbeet 
of  paper,  wbicb  belonged  to  a  joining-map  of  one  of 
my  little  cousins.  In  tbe  confusion  of  my  packing 
up,  I  bad  put  it  into  my  trunk  instead  of  a  sbeet 
almanack,  wbicb  lay  on  tbe  same  table.  In  tbe  course 
of  my  life,  many  lucky  accidents  bave  bappened  to 
me,   even  in  consequence  of  my  own  carelessness;  yet 
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that  carelessness  has  afterward  prevented  my  reaping 
any  permanent  advantage  from  my  good  fortune. 

Upon  this  occasion  I  was,  however,  determined  that 
no  laziness   of  mine  should  deprive  me  of  an  oppor- 
tunity    of  making    my   fortune:     I    set   to   werk  im- 
mediately,   and  astonished  my  i^end  by  the  fadlitj 
with  which  I  made  verses.   It  was  my  cnstom  to  retii« 
from  the  noisy  apartments  of  onr  palaee  to  a  sort  of 
alcove,   at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery,   in  one  of  the 
outer    Courts,    where    our   corps    of  artillery    used  to 
parade.     Afker  their  parade  was  over,   the  place  was 
perfectly   quiet  and  solitary  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  and  night.     I  used  to  sit  up  late,   writing;  and 
one  fine  moonlight  night,   I  went  out  of  my  alcove  to 
walk  in  the  gallery,  while  I  composed  some  lines  on 
our  great  queen  Elizabeth.     I  could  not  finisb  the  last 
Couplet  to   my  fancy:   I  sat  down  upon  an   artifidal 
rock,  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  leaned  my 
head   upon   my  band,    and  as  I  was  searching  for  an 
appropriate  rhyme  to  glory^   feil  fast  asleep.     A  noise 
like  that  of  a  most  violent  clap  of  thunder  awakened 
me;   I  was  thrown  with  my  face  flat  upon  the  ground. 

When  I  recovered  my  senses,  the  court  was  filled 
with  persons,  some  European,  some  Chinese,  seemingly 
just  risen  from  their  beds,  with  lantems  and  torches 
in  their  hands;  all  of  them  with  faces  of  constemation, 
asking  one  another  what  liad  happened.  The  ground 
was  cpvered  with  scattered  fragments  of  wooden  pillars, 
mats,  and  bamboo  cane-work;  I  looked  and  saw  that 
one  end  of  the  gallery  in  which  I  had  been  Walking, 
and  the  alcove,  were  in  ruins.  There  was  a  streng 
smell  of  gunpowder.  I  now  recollected  that  I  had 
borrowed  a  powder-horn   from   one   of  the  soldiers  in 
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the  moming;  and  that  I  had  intended  to  load  my 
pistols,  but  I  delayed  doing  so.  The  hom,  füll  of 
gunpowder,  lay  upon  the  table  in  the  alcove  all  day, 
and  the  pistols,  out  of  which  I  had  shaken  the  old 
priming.  When  I  went  out  to  walk  in  the  gallery,  I 
left  the  candle  burning;  and  I  suppose  during  my  sleep 
a  spark  feil  upon  the  loose  gunpowder,  set  fire  to  that 
in  the  horn,  and  blew  up  the  alcove.  It  was  built  of 
light  wood  and  cane,  and  communieated  only  with  a 
cane-work  gallery;  otherwise  the  mischief  would  have 
been  more  serious.  As  it  was,  the  explosion  had 
alarmed  not  only  all  the  ambassador's  suite,  who 
lodged  in  the  palace,  but  many  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend 
how  the  accident  had  happened. 

Reproaches  from  all  our  own  people  were  poured 
upon  me  without  mercy ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  my  con- 
trition,  I  had  not  for  some  time  leisure  to  lament  the 
loss  of  all  my  kings  of  England:  no  vestige  of  them 
remained-,  and  all  the  labour  that  I  had  bestowed  upon 
their  portraits  and  their  poetical  histories  was  lost  to 
the  emperor  of  China  and  to  myself.  What  was  still 
-worse,  I  could  not  even  utter  a  syllable  of  complaint, 
for  nobody  would  sympathize  with  me,  all  my  com- 
panions  were  so  much  provoked  by  my  negligence, 
and  so  apprehensive  of  the  bad  consequences  which 
might  ensue  from  this  accident.  The  Chinese,  who 
had  been  alarmed,  and  who  departed  evidently  dis- 
satisfied,  would  certainly  mention  what  had  happened 
to  the  mandarins  of  the  city,  and  they  would  report  it 
to  the  emperor. 

I  resolved  to  apply  for  advice  to  my  friend,  the 
Jesuit;    but   he    increased  instead  of  diminished  our 
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apprebensions;  he  said  that  the  affair  was  much  talked 
of  and  misrepresented  at  Jehol;  and  that  the  Chinese, 
natnrally  timid,  and  suspicioos  of  strangers,  conld  not 
believe  that  no  injory  was  intended  to  them,  and  that 
the  explosion  was  accidentaL  A  child  had  been 
woonded  by  the  fall  of  some  of  the  mins  of  the  alcove, 
which  were  thrown  with  great  violence  into  a  neigh- 
bouring  honse:  the  bntt  end  of  one  of  my  pistols  was 
found  in  the  street,  and  had  been  carriei  to  the  ma- 
^strate  by  the  enraged  popnlace,  as  evidence  of  <Hir 
evil  designs.  My  Jesuit  observed  to  me  that  theic 
was  no  possibility  of  reasoning  with  the  prejndices  of 
any  nation;  and  he  confessed  he  expected.  that  this 
unlucky  accident  would  have  the  most  serions  con- 
sequences.  He  had  told  me  in  confidence  a  circmn- 
stance  that  tended  mach  to  confirm  this  opinion:  a 
few  days  before,  when  the  emperor  went  to  examine 
the  British  presents  of  artillery,  and  when  the  brass 
mortars  were  tried,  though  he  admired  the  ingenuity  of 
these  instruments  of  destmction,  yet  he  said  that  he 
deprecated  the  spirit  of  the  people  who  employed  them, 
and  could  not  reconcile  their  improvements  in  the  arts 
of  war  with  the  mild  precepts  of  the  religion  which 
they  professed. 

My  friend,  the  mandarin,  promised  he  would  do 
aU  in  bis  power  to  make  the  exact  truth  known  to  the 
emperor;  and  to  prevent  the  evil  impressions,  which 
the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  and  perhaps  the  design- 
ing  misrepresentations  of  the  city  mandarins,  might 
tend  to  create.  I  must  suppose  that  the  good  offices 
of  my  Jesuit  were  ineffectual,  and  that  he  either  re- 
ceived  a  positive  order  to  interfere  no  more  in  cur 
affairs,   or  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  implicated  in 
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our  disgrace  if  he  continued  bis  intimacy  with  me,  for 
this  was  the  last  visit  I  ever  received  from  him. 


CHAPTER  IL 

In  a  few  days  the  embassy  had  Orders  to  return  to 
Pekin.  The  ambassador's  palace  was  fitted  up  for 
bis  winter's  residence;  and,  after  our  arrival,  be  was 
arranging  bis  establisbment,  wben,  by  a  fresb  mandate 
from  tbe  emperor,  we  were  required  to  prepare  witb 
all  possible  expedition  for  our  departure  from  tbe 
Chinese  dominions.  On  Monday  we  received  an  order 
to  leave  Pekin  the  ensuing  Wednesday;  and  all  our 
remonstrances  could  procure  only  a  delay  of  two  days. 
Various  causes  were  assigned  for  this  peremptory 
Order,  and,  among  the  rest,  my  unlucky  accident  was 
mentioned.  However  improbable  it  might  seem  that 
such  a  trifle  could  have  had  so  great  an  effect,  tbe  idea 
was  credited  by  many  of  my  companions;  and  I  saw 
tbat  I  was  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye. 

I  sujBFered  extremely.  I  have  often  observed,  tbat 
even  remorse  for  my  past  negligence  has  tended  to 
increase  the  original  defect  of  my  character.  During 
our  whole  journey  from  Pekin  to  Canton,  my  sorrow 
for  the  late  accident  was  an  excuse  to  myself  for 
neglecting  to  make  eitber  notes  or  observations.  Wben 
we  arrived  at  Canton,  my  time  was  taken  up  witb 
certain  commissions  for  my  friends  at  home,  whicb  I 
bad  delayed  to  execute  while  at  Pekin,  from  the  idea 
that  we  should  spend  the  whole  winter  there.  The 
trunks  were  on  board  before  all  my  commissions  were 
ready,   and  I  was  obliged  to  pack  up  several  toys  and 
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other  articles  in  a  basket.  As  to  my  papers,  they  still 
remained  in  the  canvass  bag  into  whicli  I  had  stoffed 
them  at  Jehol:  but  I  was  certain  of  having  leisure^ 
during  our  voyage  home,  to  arrange  them,  and  to  post 
my  notes  into  Locke's  commonplace-book. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  however,  I  suffered 
much  from  sea-sickness :  toward  the  middle  of  the  time 
I  grew  better,  and  indulged  myself  in  the  amusement 
of  fishing  while  the  weather  was  fine;  when  the  weather 
was  not  inviting,  in  idleness.  Innumerable  other  petty 
causes  of  delay  occurred:  there  was  so  much  eating 
and  drinking,  so  much  singing  and  laughing,  and  such 
frequent  card-playing  in  the  cabin,  that,  though  I  pro- 
duced  my  canvass  bag  above  a  hundred  times,  I  never 
could  accomplish  sorting  its  Contents:  indeed,  I  seldom 
proceeded  farther  than  to  untie  the  strings. 

One  day  I  had  the  state  cabin  fairly  to  myself,  and 
had  really  begun  my  work,  when  the  steward  came  to 
let  me  know  that  my  Chinese  basket  was  just  wasLed 
overboard.  In  this  basket  were  all  the  presents  and 
commissions  which  I  had  bought  at  Canton  for  my 
friends  at  home.  I  ran  to  the  cabin  window,  and  had 
the  mortification  to  see  all  my  beautifiil  scarlet  calibash 
boxes,  the  fan  for  my  cousin  Lucy,  and  the  variety  of 
toys,  which  I  had  bought  for  my  little  cousins,  all 
floating  on  the  sea  far  out  of  my  reach.  I  had  been 
warned  before  that  the  basket  would  be  washed  over- 
board, and  had  intended  to  put  it  into  a  safe  place; 
but  unluckily  I  delayed  to  do  so. 

I  was  so  much  vexed  with  tliis  accident,  that  I  could 
not  go  ou  with  my  writiug:  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
interruption,  I  do  believe  I  should  that  day  have  ac- 
complished  my  long  postponed  task.   I  T\dll  not,  indeed 
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I  cannot,  record  all  the  minute  causes  which  afterwards 
prevented  my  executing  my  intentions.  The  papers 
were  still  in  the  same  disorder,  stuffed  into  the  canvass 
bag,  when  I  arrived  in  England.  I  promised  myself 
that  I  would  sort  them  the  very  day  after  I  got  home; 
but  Visits  of  congratulation  from  my  friends  upon  my 
return,  induced  me  to  delay  doing  any  thing  for  the 
first  week.  The  succeeding  week  I  had  a  multiplieity 
of  engagements:  all  my  acquaintance,  curious  to  hear 
a  man  converse  who  was  fresh  from  China,  invited  me 
to  dinner  and  tea  parties;  and  I  could  not  possibly  re- 
fuse  these  kind  invitations,  and  shut  myself  up  in  my 
room ,  like  a  hackney  author,  to  write.  My  father  often 
urged  me  to  begin  my  quarto-,  for  he  knew  that  other 
gentlemen,  who  went  out  with  the  embassy,  designed 
to  write  the  history  of  the  voyage;  and  he,  being  a 
bookseller,  and  used  to  the  ways  of  authors,  foresaw 
what  would  happen.  A  fortnight  after  we  came  home, 
the  foUowing  advertisement  appeared  in  the  papers: 
"Now  in  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  published,  a 
Narrative  of  the  British  Embassy  to  China,  containing 
the  various  Circumstances  of  the  Embassy;  with  Ac- 
counts  of  the  Customs  and  Manners  of  the  Chinese; 
and  a  Description  of  the  Country,  Towns ,  Cities ,  &c." 

I  never  saw  my  poor  father  tum  so  pale  or  look  so 
angry  as  when  he  saw  this  advertisement:  he  handed 
it  across  the  breakfast  table  to  me. 

"There,  Basil,"  cried  he,  "I  told  you  what  would 
happen,  and  you  would  not  believe  me.  But  this  is  the 
way  you  have  served  me  all  your  life,  and  this  is  the 
way  you  will  go  on  to  the  day  of  your  death,  putting 
things  off  tili  to-morrow.  This  is  the  way  you  have 
lost  every  opportunity  of  distinguishing  yourself;  every 
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chance,  and  you  have  had  inany,  of  advancing  jovr- 
self  in  the  world!  What  signifies  all  I  have  done  for 
you,  or  all  you  can  do  for  yourself?  Your  genios  and 
education  are  of  no  manner  of  use!  Why,  there  is  that 
heavy  dog,  as  you  used  to  call  him  at  Eton,  Johnson: 
look  how  he  is  getting  on  in  the  world,  by  mere  dint  of 
application  and  sticking  steadily  to  his  profession.  He 
will  beat  you  at  every  thing,  as  he  beat  you  at  Eton 
in  writing  verses." 

"Only  in  copying  them,  sir.  My  verses,  every  bodj 
Said,  were  far  better  than  his;  only,  unluckily,  I  had 
not  mine  finished  and  copied  out  in  time." 

"Well,  sir,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  I  complain 
of.  I  suppose  you  will  teil  me  that  your  voyage  to 
China  will  be  far  better  than  this  which  is  advertised 
this  moming." 

"To  be  sure  it  will,  father;  for  I  have  had  oppo^ 
tunities,  and  collected  materials,  which  this  man,  who- 
ever  he  is,  cannot  possibly  have  obtained.  I  have 
had  such  assistance,  such  information  from  my  friend 
the  missionary " 

"But,  what  signifies  your  missionary,  your  informa- 
tion, your  abilities,  and  your  materials?"  cried  my 
father,  raising  his  voice.  "Your  book  is  not  out,  your 
book  will  never  be  finished;  or  it  will  be  done  too  late, 
and  nobody  will  read  it;  and  then  you  may  throw  it 
into  the  fire.  Here  you  have  an  opportunity  of  es- 
tablishing  your  fame,  and  making  yourself  a  great 
author  at  once;  and  if  you  throw  it  away,  Basil,  I  give 
you  fair  notice,  I  never  will  pardon  you." 

I  promised  my  father  that  I  would  set  about  my 
work  to-inorrow;  and  pacified  him  by  repeating  that 
this  hasty  publication,  which  had  just  been  advertised, 
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must  be  a  catchpenny,  and  that  it  would  serve  only  to 
stimulate  instead  of  satisfying  the  public  curiosity.  My 
quarto,  I  said,  would  appear  afterwards  with  a  much 
better  grace,  and  would  be  sought  for  by  every  person 
of  science,  taste,  and  literature. 

Soothed  by  these  assurances,  my  father  recovered 
his  good-humour,  and  trusted  to  my  promise  that  I 
would  commence  my  great  work  the  ensuing  day.  I 
was  fuUy  in  eamest.  I  went  to  my  canvass  bag  to 
prepare  my  materials.  Alas !  I  found  them  in  a  terrible 
condition.  The  sea- water,  somehow  or  other,  had  got 
to  them  during  the  voyage;  and  many  of  my  most 
precious  documents  were  absolutely  illegible.  The 
notes,  written  in  pencil,  were  almost  effaced,  and  when 
I  had  smoothed  the  crumpied  scraps,  I  could  make 
nothing  of  them.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I 
could  read  even  those  that  were  written  in  ink;  they 
were  so  villainously  scrawled  and  so  terribly  blotted. 
When  I  had  made  out  the  words,  I  was  often  at  a  loss 
for  the  sense;  because  I  had  trusted  so  much  to  the 
excellence  of  my  memory,  that  my  notes  were  never 
either  sufficiently  füll  or  aecurate.  Ideas  which  I  had 
thought  could  never  be  effaced  from  my  mind  were  now 
totally  forgotten,  and  I  could  not  comprehend  my  own 
mysterious  elliptical  hints  and  memorandums.  I  re- 
member  spending  two  hours  in  trying  to  make  out 
what  the  following  words  could  mean:  JEoy — alla — 
hyya  ; — hoya ,  hoya — koy — waudihoya, 

At  last,  I  recoUected  that  they  were  merely  the 
Sounds  of  the  words  used  by  the  Chinese  sailors,  in 
towing  the  junks,  and  I  was  much  provoked  at  having 
wasted  my  time  in  trying  to  remember  what  was  not 
worth  recording.     Another  day  I  was  puzzled  by  the 
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followin?  memorandum:  "W:  C:  30.  f. h.— 24  b.— 120 
m— 1— mandariii — C.  tradition— i^O^>J— 200  before  J. 
C. — "  which,  after  three  qnarters  of  an  hour^s  stndy,  I 
discovered  to  mean  that  the  wall  of  China  is  30  feet 
high,  24  feet  broad,  and  120  mfles  long;  and  that  a 
mandarin  told  me,  that,  according  to  Chinese  tradition, 
this  wall  had  been  bnilt  abore  2000  jears,  that  is, 
200  before  the  birth  of  our  Savionr. 

On  another  scrap  of  paper,  at  the  veiy  bottom  of 
the  bag,  I  fonud  the  words,  "Wheazou — Chanchin — 
Cuaboocow — Caungchnmfoa — Callachottneng — Qaan- 
shanglin — Callachotre  shansn,"  &c.;  all  which  I  fonnd 
to  be  a  list  of  towns  and  villages  throngh  which  we 
had  passed,  or  palaces  that  we  had  seen;  bnt  how  to 
distinguish  these  asunder  I  knew  not,  for  all  recoUec- 
tion  of  them  was  obliterated  from  my  mind,  and  no 
farther  notes  respecting  them  were  to  be  fonnd. 

After  manj  days'  tiresome  attempts,  I  was  obliged 
to  give  up  all  hopes  of  deeiphering  the  most  important 
of  mv  notes,  those  which  I  had  made  from  the  infor- 
mation  of  the  French  missionary.  Most  of  what  I  had 
trusted  so  securely  to  my  memory  was  defective  in 
some  slight  circumst^uices,  which  rendered  the  whole 
useless.  My  materials  for  my  quarto  shrunk  into  a 
very  small  compass.  I  flattered  myself,  however,  that 
the  elegance  of  my  composition,  and  the  moral  and 
political  reflections  with  which  I  intended  to  intersperse 
the  work,  would  compensate  for  the  paucity  of  facts  in 
my  nairative.  That  I  might  devote  my  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  writing,  I  determined  to  leave 
London,  where  I  met  with  so  many  temptations  to 
idieness,  and  sei  off  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  uncle  Lowe, 
who  lived  in  the  country,  in  a  retired  paxt  of  England. 
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He  was  a  farmer,  a  piain,  sensible,  affectionate  man; 
and  as  he  had  often  invited  me  to  come  and  see  him, 
I  made  no  doubt  that  I  should  be  an  agreeable  guest. 
I  had  intended  to  have  written  a  few  lines  the  week 
before  I  set  out,  to  say  that  I  was  coming;  but  I  put 
it  off  tili  at  last  I  thought  that  it  would  be  useless,  be- 
cause  I  should  get  there  as  soon  as  my  letter. 

I  had  soon  reason  to  regret  that  I  had  been  so 
negligent;  for  my  appearance  at  my  uncle's,  instead  of 
creating  that  general  joy  which  I  had  expected,  threw 
the  whole  house  into  confusion.  It  happened  that  there 
was  Company  in  the  house,  and  all  the  beds  were  occu- 
pied:  while  I  was  taking  off  my  boots,  I  had  the  mor- 
tification  to  hear  my  aunt  Lowe  say,  in  a  voice  of 
mingled  distress  and  reproach,  "Come!  is  he? — My 
goodness!  What  shall  we  do  for  a  bed? — How  could 
he  think  of  Coming  without  writing  a  line  beforehand? 
My  goodness!  I  wish  he  was  a  hundred  miles  off,  I'm 
sure." 

My  uncle  shook  hands  with  me,  and  welcomed  me 
to  old  England  again,  and  to  his  house;  which,  he  said, 
should  always  be  open  to  all  his  relations.  I  saw  that 
he  was  not  pleased;  and,  as  he  was  a  man  who,  ac- 
cording  to  the  English  phrase,  scorned  to  keep  a  thing 
long  wpon  his  mind^  he  let  me  know,  before  he  had 
finished  his  first  glass  of  ale  to  my  good  health,  that 
he  was  inclinahle  to  taJce  it  very  unktnd  indeed  that,  after 
all  he  had  said  about  my  writing  a  letter  now  and  then, 
just  to  say  how  I  did,  and  how  I  was  going  on,  I  had 
never  put  pen  to  paper  to  answer  one  of  his  letters 
since  the  day  I  first  promised  to  write,  which  was  the 
day  I  went  to  Eton  school,  tili  this  present  time  of 
speaking.     I  had  no  good  apology  to  make  for  myself, 
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bnt  I  sttempced  au  maamer  of  excsscs;  tfaat  I  lud  pit 
of  writm^  firom  day  to  da j^  aad  from  yexr  to  Tca; 
tili  I  was  aäiiamed  to  write  at  au;  tiiat  it  was  not  fron 
want  of  affectioiL  <ic. 

Hj  tmde  took  ap  his  pipe  «ad  pnfTed  awmj.  wluk 
I  spoke:  and  wiien  I  had  said  all  that  I  conld  deviee, 
I  3at  süent:  for  I  äaw  bj  tlie  feoks  of  all  |ffesent  diat 
I  had  not  mended  the  matter.  Mt  aunt  pmsed  op  ha 
montlu  and  "wondered.  i£  she  mnst  teil  tbe  plain  tmdi, 
that  so  great  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Basil  conld  not^  when  h 
mnst  gire  hlm  so  little  tronble  to  indite  a  lettCTf  write 
a  few  lines  to  an  nncle  who  had  begged  it  so  often, 
and  who  had  evo-  heen  a  good  firiend.^ 

*"Say  nothing  of  that,"  said  my  nnde:  **I  scom  to 
have  that  pnt  into  acconnt.  I  loved  the  boy,  and  all 
I  could  do  was  done,  of  conrse:  that's  nothing  to  die 
purpose;  but  the  longest  day  I  have  to  lire  TTL  never 
trönble  bim  witb  begpng  a  letter  from  him  no  more. 
För  now  I  fcce  he  does  not  care  a  fig  for  me:  and  of 
conrse  I  do  not  care  a  fig  for  he.  Lucy,  hold  np  yoiir 
head.  girl:  and  don't  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  be 
hanged.'' 

My  Cousin  Lucy  was  the  only  person  present  who 
seemed  to  have  any  compassion  for  me;  and,  as  I  lifted 
up  my  eyes  to  look  at  her  when  her  father  spoke,  she 
appeared  to  me  quite  beautiful.  I  had  always  thought 
lier  a  pretty  girl,  but  she  never  Struck  me  as  any  thing 
very  extraordinary  tili  this  moment.  I  was  very  sony 
that  I  had  offended  my  uncle:  I  saw  he  was  seriously 
displeaserl,  and  that  bis  pride.  of  which  he  had  a  large 
portion,  bad  conquered  his  afFection  for  me. 

"'Tis  easier  to  lose  a  firiend  than  gain  one,  young 
man,"  said  he-,  "and  take  my  word  for  it,  as  this  world 
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3es,  'tis  a  foolisli  thing  to  lose  a  friend  for  want  of 
riting  a  letter  or  so.  Here's  seven  years  I  have  been 
egging  a  letter  now  and  then,  and  could  not  get  one. 
fever  wrote  a  line  to  me  before  you  went  to  China; 
lould  not  have  known  a  word  about  it  but  for  my 
ife,  who  met  you  by  mere  chance  in  London,  and 
ave  you  some  little  commission  for  the  children,  which 
seems  you  forgot  tili  it  was  too  late.  Then,  after 
ou  came  back,  never  wrote  to  me." 

"And  even  not  to  write  a  line  to  give  one  notice  of 
is  Coming  here  to-night,"  added  my  aunt. 

"Oh,  as  to  that,"  replied  my  uncle,  "he  can  never 
nd  our  larder  at  a  nonplus;  we  have  no  dishes  for 
im  dressed  Chinese  fashion;  but  as  to  roast  beef  of 
Id  England,  which,  I  take  it,  is  worth  all  the  foreign 
leats  in  the  world,  he  is  welcome  to  it,  and  to  as  much 
f  it  as  he  pleases.  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  him 
s  a  relation  and  so  forth,  as  a  good  Christian  ought, 
ut  not  as  the  favourite  he  used  to  be — that  is  out  of 
le  question;  forthings  cannotbe  both  done  and  undone, 
nd  time  that's  past  cannot  come  back  again,  that  is 
lear-,  and  cold  water  thrown  on  a  warm  heart  puts  it 
ut;  and  there's  an  end  of  the  matter.  Lucy,  bring  me 
ly  nightcap." 

Lucy,  I  think,  sighed  once;  and  I  am  sure  I  sighed 
bove  a  dozen  times;  but  my  uncle  put  on  his  red 
ightcap,  and  heeded  us  not.  I  was  in  hopes  that  the 
ext  morning  he  would  have  been  better  disposed  to- 
rards  me  after  having  slept  off  his  anger.  The  moment 
bat  I  appeared  in  the  morning,  the  children,  who  had 
een  in  bed  when  I  arrived  the  preceding  night,  crowded 
3und  me,  and  one  cried,  "Cousin  Basil,  have  you  brought 
le  the  tumbler  you  promised  me  from  China?" 
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"Cousin  Basil,  where's  my  boat?" 

"0  Basil,  did  jon  bring  me  the  calibash  box  that 
you  promised  me?" 

"And  pray,"  cried  my  annt,  "did  yon  bring  my 
Lucy  the  fan  that  she  commissioned  yon  to  get?" 

"Xo,  m  Warrant,"  said  my  uncle.  "He  tbat  can- 
not  bring  himself  to  write  a  letter  in  the  conrse  of 
seven  years  to  bis  friends,  will  not  be  apt  to  trouble 
bis  bead  abont  tbeir  foolisb  commissions,  wben  be  is  in 
foreign  parts." 

Tbougb  I  was  abasbed  and  vexed,  I  summoned 
sufficient  coorage  to  reply  tbat  I  bad  not  neglected  to 
execute  tlie  commissions  of  any  of  my  friends;  bnt  tbat, 
by  an  nnlucky  accidcnt,  tbe  basket  into  whicb  I  bad 
packed  all  tbeir  tbings  was  wasbed  overboard. 

"Hnm!"  said  my  uncle. 

"And  pray,"  said  my  aunt,  "wby  were  tbey  all 
packed  in  a  basket?  Wby  were  not  tbey  put  into  your 
trunks,  wbere  tbey  migbt  have  been  safe?" 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  tbat  I  bad  delayed  to  pur- 
cbase  tbem  tili  after  we  left  Pekin;  and  tbat  tbe  trunks 
were  put  on  board  before  tbey  were  all  procured  at 
Canton.  My  vile  babit  of  procrastination !  How  did 
I  suffer  for  it  at  tbis  moment!  Lucy  began  to  make 
excuses  for  me,  wbicli  made  me  blame  myself  tbe  more: 
slie  said  tbat,  as  to  ber  fan,  it  would  bave  been  of  little 
or  no  use  to  ber;  tbat  sbe  was  sure  sbe  sbould  bave 
broken  it  before  it  bad  been  a  week  in  ber  possession; 
and  that,  tberefore,  she  was  glad  that  she  liad  it  not. 
The  children  were  clamorous  in  tbeir  grief  for  the  loss 
of  the  boat,  the  tumbler,  and  the  calibash  boxes;  but 
Lucy  contrived  to  quiet  them  in  time,  and  to  make  my 
pence  with  «ill  the  younger  part  of  the  family.  To  rein- 
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jtate  me  in  my  uncle's  good  graces  was  impossible;  he 
svould  only  repeat  to  her — "The  young  man  has  lost 
oiy  good  opinion;  he  will  never  do  any  good.  From  a 
^liild  upward  he  has  always  pnt  off  doing  every  thing 
he  ought  to  do.  He  will  never  do  any  good;  he  will 
aever  be  any  thing." 

My  aunt  was  not  my  friend,  becanse  she  suspected 
that  Lucy  liked  me;  and  she  thought  her  danghter 
might  do  much  better  than  marry  a  man  who  had 
c[uitted  the  profession  to  which  he  was  bred,  and  was, 
as  it  seemed,  little  likely  to  settle  to  any  other.  My 
pretensions  to  genius  and  my  literary  qualifications 
were  of  no  ad  van  tage  to  me,  either  with  my  uncle  or 
my  aunt;  the  one  being  onh/  a  good  farmer,  and  the 
other  only  a  good  housewife.  They  contented  themselves 
with  asking  me,  cooUy,  what  I  had  ever  made  by  being 
an  author?  And  when  I  was  forced  to  answer  nothing ^ 
tliey  smiled  upon  me  in  scom.  My  pride  was  roused, 
and  I  boasted  that  I  expected  to  receive  at  least  600/. 
for  my  "Voyage  to  China,"  which  I  hoped  to  complete 
in  a  few  weeks.  My  aunt  looked  at  me  with  astonish- 
ment;  and,  to  prove  to  her  that  I  was  not  passing  the 
bounds  of  truth,  I  added,  that  one  of  my  travelling 
companions  had,  as  I  was  credibly  informed,  received 
1000/.  for  his  narrative,  to  which  mine  would  certainly 
be  far  superior. 

"When  it  is  done,  and  when  you  have  the  money 
in  your  band  to  show  us,  I  shall  believe  you,"  said  my 
aunt;  "and  then,  and  not  tili  then,  you  may  begin  to 
think  of  my  Lucy." 

"He  shall  never  have  her,"  said  my  uncle;  "he 
will  never  come  to  good.     He  shall  never  have  her." 

The  time  which  I  ought  to  have  spent  in  composing 
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my  quarto  I  now  wasted  in  fruitless  endeavonrs  to  re- 
cover  the  good  graces  of  my  uncle.  Love,  assisted  as 
usual  by  the  spirit  of  Opposition,  took  possession  of  my 
heart;  and  how  can  a  man  in  love  write  qnartos?  I 
became  more  indolent  than  ever,  for  I  persuaded  my- 
self  that  no  exertions  could  overcome  my  anders  pre- 
judice  against  me;  and,  without  bis  approbation,  I  de- 
spaired  of  ever  obtaining  Lucy 's  band. 

During  my  stay  at  my  uncle's,  I  received  several 
letters  from  my  fatber,  inquiring  bow  my  work  went 
on,  and  urging  me  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
lest  anotber  "Voyage  to  Cbina,"  wbicb  it  was  reported 
a  gentleman  of  bigb  reputation  was  now  composing, 
sbonld  come  out,  and  preclude  mine  for  ever.  I  cannot 
account  for  my  foUy:  tbe  power  of  babit  is  imperceptible 
to  tbose  wbo  submit  passively  to  its  tyranny.  From 
day  to  day  I  continued  procrastinating  and  sigbing, 
tili  at  last  tbe  fatal  news  came  tbat  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton's  History  of  tbe  Embassy  to  Cbina,  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  was  actually  publisbed. 

Tbere  was  an  end  of  all  my  bopes.  I  left  my 
uncle's  bouse  in  despair;  I  dreaded  to  see  my  fatber. 
He  overwbelmed  me  witb  well-merited  reproacbes.  All 
bis  expectations  of  my  success  in  life  were  disappointed; 
lie  was  now  convinced  tbat  I  sbould  never  make  my 
talents  useful  to  myself  or  to  my  family.  A  settled 
melancboly  appeared  in  bis  countenance;  be  soon 
ceased  to  urge  me  to  any  exertion,  and  I  idled  away 
my  time,  deploring  tbat  I  could  not  marry  my  Lucy,' 
and  resolving  upon  a  thousand  scbemes  for  advancing 
myself,  but  always  delaying  tbeir  execution  tili  to- 
morrow. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

Two  years  passed  away  in  this  manner,  about  the 
nd  of  which  time  my  poor  father  died.  I  cannot  de- 
3ribe  the  mixed  sensations  of  grief  and  self-reproach 
»^hich  I  feit  at  his  death.  I  knew  that  I  had  never 
iilfilled  his  sanguine  prophecies,  and  that  disappoint- 
lent  had  long  preyed  upon  his  spirits.  This  was  a 
Bvere  shock  to  me:  I  was  roused  from  a  state  of  stnpe- 
action  by  the  necessity  of  acting  as  my  father's  ex- 
cntor. 

Among  his  bequests  was  one  which  tonched  me 
articularly,  because  I  was  sensible  that  it  was  made 
rom  kindness  to  me.  "I  give  and  bequeath  the  foll- 
3ngth  picture  of  my  son  Basil,  taken  when  a  boy  (a 
ery  promising  boy)  at  Eton  school,  to  my  brother 
jowe — ^I  should  say  to  my  sweet  niece,  Lucy  Lowe, 
lut  am  afraid  of  giving  offence." 

I  sent  the  pictnre  to  my  uncle  Lowe,  with  a  copy 
f  the  words  of  the  will,  and  a  letter  written  in  the 
itterness  of  grief.  My  uncle,  who  was  of  an  affec- 
ionate  though  positive  temper,  returned  me  the  foliow- 
ag answer: 

'*Dear  nephew  Basil, 
"Taking  it  for  granted  you  feel  as  much  as  I  do, 
t  being  natural  you  should,  and  even  more,  I  shall 
lot  refuse  to  let  my  Lucy  have  the  picture  bequeathed 
0  me  by  my  good  brother,  who  could  not  offend  me 
ying,  never  having  done  so  living.  As  to  you,  Basil, 
his  is  no  time  for  reproaches,  which  would  be  cruel; 
ut,  without  meaning  to  look  back  to  the  past,  I  must 
dd  that  I  mean  nothing  by  giving  the  picture  to  Lucy 
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bat  respect  for  mj  poor  brother's  memoTy.  Mj  opinioBS 
remainin^  as  heretofore,  I  tldnk  it  a  daty  to  my  giil 
to  be  steady  in  mj  determinadon;  conviiiced  that  no 
man  (not  meaning  yoa  in  particiliar)  of  what  I  call  t 
jnätiHff  off  temper  conld  make  her  bappy,  she  being  too 
mild  to  scold  and  bustle,  and  do  the  man's  bosineas  in 
a  fsLJDjlj.  This  is  the  whole  of  my  mind  withont  mafiee; 
for  how  coüld  I,  if  I  were  malicions,  which  I  am  not, 
bear  malice,  and  at  snch  a  time  as  this,  atg^Tnirf:  my 
own  nephew?  and  as  to  anger,  that  is  soon  over  nith 
me;  and  thongh  I  said  I  never  wonld  forgive  yiNi, 
Basil,  for  not  writing  to  me  for  seven  years,  I  do  nov 
forgive  yon  with  all  my  heart  So  let  that  be  off  yonr 
conscience.  And  now  I  hope  we  shall  be  very  good 
friends  all  the  rest  of  onr  lives;  that  is  to  say,  pntting 
Lucy  out  of  the  qnestion;  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  t 
disagreeable  thing  to  have  any  bickerings  between  near 
relations.  So,  my  dear  nephew,  wishing  yon  all  health 
and  happiness,  I  hope  you  will  now  settle  to  bnsiness. 
My  wife  teils  me  she  hears  you  are  left  in  a  good  way 
by  my  poor  brother's  care  and  industry:  and  she  sends 
her  love  to  you,  in  which  all  the  family  nnite;  and 
hoping  you  will  write  from  time  to  time,  I  remain, 

"My  dear  nephew  Basil, 

"Your  affectionate  uncle, 

"Thomas  Lowe." 

My  aunt  Lowe  added  a  postscript,  inquiring  more 
particularly  into  the  State  of  my  afFairs.  I  answered, 
by  retum  of  post,  that  my  good  father  had  left  me 
much  richer  than  I  either  expected  or  deserved:  bis 
credit  in  the  booksellers'  line  was  extensive  and  well 
established;  bis  shop  was  well  fumished,  and  he  had  a 
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considerable  sum  of  money  in  bank;  beside  many  good 
debts  due  from  authors,  to  whom  he  bad  advanced  casb. 

My  aunt  Lowe  was  govemed  by  her  intereßt,  as 
decidedly  as  my  uncle  was  swayed  by  bis  humour  and 
affection*,  and,  of  conrse,  became  more  favourable  to- 
ward  me,  wben  sbe  found  tbat  my  fortune  was  better 
than  sbe  bad  expected.  Sbe  wrote  to  exbort  me  to 
attend  to  my  business,  and  to  prove  to  my  uncle  tbat  I 
could  eure  myself  of  my  negligent  babits.  Sbe  promised 
to  befriend  me,  and  to  do  every  tbing  to  obtain  my 
uncle's  consent  to  my  union  witb  Lucy,  npon  condition 
tliat  I  would  for  six  montbs  steadily  persevere,  or,  as 
sbe  expressed  berself,  show  that  I  could  come  to  good. 

Tbe  motive  was  powerful,  sufficiently  powerful  to 
conquer  tbe  force  of  inveterate  babit.  I  applied  re- 
solutely  to  business,  and  snpported  tbe  credit  wbicb 
my  fatber's  punctuality  bad  obtained  from  bis  cnstomers. 
Döring  tbe  course  of  six  entire  montbs,  I  am  not  con- 
scious  of  baving  neglected  or  delayed  to  do  any tbing 
of  consequence  tbat  I  ongbt  to  bave  done  except  wbet- 
ting  my  razor.  My  aunt  Lowe  faitbfuUy  kept  ber 
Word  witb  me,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  repre- 
senting,  in  tbe  most  favourable  mann  er  to  my  uncle, 
tbe  reformation  tbat  love  bad  wrougbt  in  my  character. 

I  went  to  tbe  country,  fiill  of  bope,  at  tbe  end  of 
my  six  probationary  montbs.  My  uncle,  bowever,  witb 
a  mixture  of  obstinacy  and  good  sense,  replied  to  my 
aunt  in  my  presence:  "This  reformation  tbat  you  talk 
of,  wife,  won't  last.  'Twas  begun  by  love,  as  you  say; 
and  will  end  witb  love,  as  I  say.  You  and  I  know, 
my  dear,  love  lasts  little  longer  tban  tbe  boney-moon; 
and  Lucy  is  not,  or  ougbt  not  to  be,  such  a  simpleton 
as  to   look  only  to  wbat  a  husband  will  be  for  one 
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short  month  of  his  life,  when  she  is  to  live  with  him 
for  twenty,  thirty,  may  be  forty  long  years;  and  no 
help  for  it,  let  him  tum  out  what  he  wiÜ.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  nephew  Basil;  but  where  my  Lucy's  happiness 
is  at  stake,  I  must  speak  my  mind  as  a  father  should. 
My  opinion,  Lucy,  is,  that  he  is  not  a  whit  changed; 
and  so  I  now  let  you  understand,  if  you  marry  the 
man,  it  must  be  without  my  consent." 

Lucy  tumed  exceedingly  pale,  and  I  grew  extremely 
angry.  My  uncle  had,  as  usual,  recourse  to  his  pipe; 
and  to  all  the  eloquence  which  love  and  Indignation 
could  inspire,  he  would  only  answer,  between  the  whilEs 
of  his  Smoking,  "If  my  girl  marries  you,  nephew  Basil, 
I  say  she  must  do  so  without  my  consent." 

Lucy's  affection  for  me  struggled  for  some  time 
with  her  sense  of  duty  to  her  father;  her  mother  snp- 
ported  my  cause  with  much  warmth;  having  once  de- 
clared  in  my  favour,  she  considered  herseif  as  bound 
to  maintain  her  side  of  the  question.  It  became  a  trial 
of  power  between  my  uncle  and  aunt ;  and  their  passions 
rose  so  high  in  the  conflict,  that  Lucy  trembled  for  the 
consequences. 

One  day  she  took  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
me  in  private.  "My  dear  Basil,"  said  she,  "we  must 
part.  You  see  that  I  can  never  be  yours  with  my 
father's  consent;  and  without  it  I  could  never  be  happy, 
even  in  being  united  to  you.  I  will  not  be  the  cause 
of  misery  to  all  those  whom  I  love  best  in  the  world. 
I  will  not  set  my  father  and  mother  at  variance.  I 
cannot  bear  to  hear  the  altercations,  which  rise  higher 
and  higher  between  them  every  day.  Let  us  part,  and 
all  will  be  right  again." 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  combated  her  resolution:  I 
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altemately  resented  and  deplored  the  weakness  which 
induced  Lucy  to  sacrifice  her  own  happiness  and  mine 
to  the  obstinate  prejudices  of  a  father;  yet  I  could  not 
avoid  respecting  her  the  more  for  her  adhering  to  what 
she  believed  to  be  her  duty.  The  sweetness  of  temper, 
gentleness  of  disposition,  and  filial  piety,  which  she 
showed  on  this  trying  occasion,  endeared  her  to  me 
beyond  expression. 

Her  father,  notwithstanding  his  determination  to  be 
as  immoveable  as  a  rock,  began  to  manifest  Symptoms 
of  internal  agitation;  and  one  night,  after  breaking  his 
pipe,  and  throwing  down  the  tongs  and  poker  twice, 
which  Lucy  twice  replaced,  he  exclaimed,  "Lucy,  girl, 
you  are  a  fool!  and,  what  is  worse,  you  are  grown  into 
a  mere  shadow.  You  are  breaking  my  heart.  Why, 
I  know  this  man,  this  Basil,  this  cursed  nephew  of 
mine,  will  never  come  to  good.  But  cannot  you  marry 
him  without  my  consent?" 

Upon  this  hint,  Lucy's  scruples  vanished;  and,  a 
few  days  afterward,  we  were  married.  Prudence,  vir  tue, 
pride,  love,  every  strong  motive  which  can  act  upon 
the  human  mind,  stimulated  me  to  exert  myself  to 
prove  that  I  was  worthy  of  this  most  amiable  woman. 
A  year  passed  away,  and  my  Lucy  said  that  she  had 
no  reason  to  repent  of  her  choice.  She  took  the  most 
affectionate  pains  to  convince  her  father  that  she  was 
perfectly  happy,  and  that  he  had  judged  of  me  too 
harshly.  His  delight  at  seeing  his  daughter  happy, 
vanquished  his  reluctänce  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
changed  his  opinion.  I  never  shall  forget  the  pleasure 
I  feit  at  hearing  him  confess  that  he  had  been  too 
positive,  and  that  his  Lucy  had  made  a  good  match 
for  herseif. 
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Alas!  wben  I  had  obtained  this  testimony  in  my 
favonr,  when  I  had  establisbed  a  character  for  exertion 
and  punctnality,  I  began  to  relax  in  my  efforts  to  de- 
serve  it:  I  indulged  myself  in  my  old  babits  of  pro- 
crastination.  My  cnstomers  and  country  correspondents 
began  to  complain  tbat  tbeir  letters  were  unanswered, 
and  tbat  tbeir  Orders  were  neglected.  Tbeir  remon- 
strances  became  more  and  more  urgent  in  process  of 
time,  and  notbing  but  actually  seeing  tbe  dates  of  tbeir 
letters  could  convince  me  tbat  tbey  were  in  tbe  right, 
and  tbat  I  was  in  tbe  wrong.  An  old  friend  of  mj 
fatber's,  a  rieb  gentleman,  wbo  loved  books,  and 
bongbt  all  tbat  were  wortb  buying,  sent  me,  in  Marcb, 
an  Order  for  books  to  a  considerable  amount.  In  April, 
be  wrote  to  remind  me  of  bis  first  letter. 

"My  DE  AR  Sir,  Ap"^^. 

"Last  month  I  wrote  to  request  tbat  you  would 
send  me  tbe  foUowing  books: — I  have  been  much  dis- 
appointed  by  not  receiving  tbora;  and  I  request  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  forward  tbem  immediately, 

"I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"Yours  sincerely, 
"J.  C." 
In  May  be  wrote  to  me  again: 

'      "Dear  Sir, 
"I  am  much  surprised  at  not  having  yet  received 
tbe  books  I  wrote   for  last  March — beg  to  know  the 
cause  of  this  delay;  and  am, 

"Dear  sir, 
"Yours,  &c. 

"  J.  C." 
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A  fortnight  afterward,  as  I  was  packing  up  the 
ooks  for  this  gentleman,  I  received  the  foUowing: 

"Sm, 
"As  it  is  now  above  a  quarter  of  a  year  since  I 
rrote  to  you  for  books,  which  you  have  not  yet  sent 
3  me,  I  have  been  obliged  to  apply  to  another  book- 
eller. 

"I  am  much  concemed  at  being  compelled  to  this: 
had  a  great  regard  for  your  father,  and  would  not 
nllmgly  break  o£F  my  connexion  with  his  son;  bnt 
eally  you  have  tried  my  patience  too  far.  Last  year 
never  had  from  you  any  one  new  publication,  until 
i  was  in  the  hands  of  all  my  neighbours;  and  I  have 
►ften  been  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  books 
vhich  I  had  bespoken  from  you  months  before.  I 
Lope  you  will  take  this  as  a  waming,  and  that  you 
rill  not  use  any  of  your  other  friends  as  you  have  used, 

"Sir, 
"Your  humble  servant, 

"J.  C." 

This  reprimand  had  little  effect  upon  me,  because, 
.t  the  time  when  I  received  it,  I  was  intent  upon  an 
bject,  in  comparison  with  which  the  trade  of  a  book- 
eller  appeared  absolutely  below  my  consideration.  I 
ras  inventing  a  set  of  new  taxes  for  the  minister,  for 
rhich  I  expected  to  be  liberally  rewarded.  I  was 
ver  searching  for  some  short  cid  to  the  temple  of  Fame, 
[istead  of  foUowing  the  beaten  road. 

I  was  much  encouraged  by  persons  intimately  con- 
lected  with  those  high  in  power  to  hope  that  my  new 
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taxes  woold  be  adopted:  and  I  spent  my  time  in  at- 
tendance  upon  mj  patrons,  leaving  the  care  of  my 
bnsiness  to  my  foreman,  a  jonng  man  whose  head  dtö 
wbole  week  was  intent  upon  riding  out  on  Snnday. 
With  such  a  master  and  such  a  foreman  affairs  could 
not  go  on  welL 

My  Lucy,   notwithstanding   her  great    respect  for 
my  abilities,  and  her  confidence  in  my  promises,  often 
binted   tbat   sbe    feared   ministers  migbt   not    at   last 
make  me  amends  for  tbe  time  I  devoted  to  my  System 
of  taxation;   bot  I  persisted.     Tbe  file  of  unanswered 
letters  was  filled  even  to  tbe  top  of  the   wire;    the 
drawer  of  unsettled  accounts  made  me  sigh  profoundij, 
wbenever  it  was  accidentally  opened.     I  soon  acquired 
a  borror  of  business,    and   practised   all    the  arts  of 
apology,  evasion,  and  invisibility,  to  which  procrastina- 
tors  must  sooner  or  later  be  reduced.     My  conscience 
gradually  became  callous;   and  I  could,  witbout  com- 
punction,  promise,  with  a  face  of  truth,  to  settle  an  ac- 
count  to-morrow^  witbout  baving  tbe  sligbtest  hope  of 
keeping  my  word. 

I  was  a  publisber  as  well  as  a  bookseller,  and  was 
assailed  by  a  tribe  of  rieh  and  poor  authors.  The 
rieb  complained  continually  of  delays  tbat  affected 
tbeir  fame;  tbe  poor  of  delays  tbat  concemed  their 
interest,  and  sometimes  tbeir  very  existence.  I  was 
cursed  witb  a  compassionate  as  well  as  with  a  pro- 
crastinating  temper-,  and  I  frequently  advanced  money 
to  my  poor  authors,  to  compensate  for  my  neglect  to 
settle  tbeir  accounts,  and  to  free  myself  from  tbe  to^ 
ment  of  tbeir  reproaches. 

They  soon  leamed  to  take  a  double  advantage  of 
mv  virtues  and  my  vices.   Tbe  list  of  my  poor  authors 
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increased,  for  I  was  an  encourager  of  genius.  I  trusted 
to  my  own  judgment  conceming  every  Performance 
that  was  offered  to  me;  and  I  was  often  obliged  to 
pay  for  having  neglected  to  read,  or  to  send  to  press, 
these  multifarious  manuscripts.  After  having  kept  a 
poor  devil  of  an  author  upon  the  tenterhooks  of  ex- 
pectation  for  an  unconscionable  time,  I  conld  not  say 
to  him,  "Sir,  I  have  never  opened  your  manuscript; 
there  it  is,  in  that  heap  of  rubbish:  take  it  away,  for 
Heaven's  sake."  No,  hardened  as  I  was,  I  never 
failed  to  make  some  compliment,  or  some  retribution; 
and  my  compliments  were  often  in  the  end  the  most 
expensive  species  of  retribution. 

My  rieh  authors  soon  deserted  me,  and  hurt  my 
credit  in  the  circles  of  literary  fashion  by  their 
Glamours.  1  had  ample  experience,  yet  I  have  never 
been  able  to  decide  whether  I  would  rather  meet  the 
"desperate  misery"  of  a  famishing  pamphleteer,  or  the 
exasperated  vanity  of  a  rieh  amateur.  Every  one  of 
my  authors  seemed  convineed  that  the  fate  of  Europe 
er  the  salvation  of  the  world  depended  upon  the 
publication  of  their  book  on  some  particular  day; 
while  I  all  the  time  was  equally  persuaded  that  their 
works  were  mere  trash,  in  comparison  with  my  new 
System  of  taxation;  consequently  I  postponed  their 
business,  and  pursued  my  favourite  tax  scheme. 

I  have  the  pride  and  pleasure  to  say  that  all  my 
taxes  were  approved  and  adopted,  and  brought  in  an 
immense  increase  of  revenue  to  the  state;  but  I  have 
the  mortification  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  I  never, 
directly  or  indirectly,  received  the  slightest  pecuniary 
reward;  and  the  credit  of  all  I  had  proposed  was 
snatched  from  me  by  a  rogue,  who  had  no  other  merit 
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tliau  that  of  being  shaved  sooner  tban  I  was  one 
frosty  moming.  If  I  Kad  not  put  oflF  whetting  my 
razor  the  preceding  day,  this  would  not  have  happened. 
To  such  a  trifling  instance  of  my  unfortunate  habit  of 
procrastination,  must  I  attribute  one  of  the  most  severe 
disappointments  of  my  life.  A  rival  financier,  who 
laid  claim  to  tbe  prior  invention  and  Suggestion  of  my 
principal  taxes,  was  appointed  to  meet  me  at  the  house 
of  my  great  man  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  moming.  My 
Opponent  was  punctual;  I  was  half  an  hour  too  late: 
bis  Claims  were  established;  mine  were  rejeeted,  because 
I  was  not  present  to  jwoduce  my  proofs.  When  I  a^ 
rived  at  my  patron's,  the  insolent  porter  shut  the  door 
in  my  face;  and  so  ended  all  hopes  from  my  grand 
System  of  taxation. 

I  went  home  and  shut  myself  up  in  my  room,  to 
give  vent  to  my  grief  at  leisure;  but  I  was  not  per- 
mitted  to  indulge  my  sorrow  long  in  peace.  I  was 
summoned  by  my  foreman  to  come  down  stairs  to  one 
of  my  enraged  authors,  who  positively  refused  to  quit 
the  shop  without  seeing  me.  Of  the  whole  irritable 
race,  the  man  who  was  now  waiting  to  see  me  was 
the  most  violent.  He  was  a  man  of  some  genius  and 
leaming,  with  great  pretensions,  and  a  vindictive 
spirit.  Ile  was  poor,  yet  lived  among  the  rieh;  and 
bis  arrogance  could  be  equalled  only  by  bis  suscep- 
tibility.  He  was  known  in  our  house  by  the  name  of 
Thaumaturgos  ^  the  retailer  of  wonders^  because  he  had 
sent  me  a  manuscript  with  this  title;  and  once  or  twice 
a  week  we  received  a  letter  or  message  from  him,  to 
inquire  when  it  would  be  published.  I  had  unfortunately 
mislaid  this  precious  manuscript.  Under  this  circum- 
stance,  to  meet  the  author  was  almost  as  dreadful  as  to 
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stand  the  shot  of  a  pistol.  Down  stairs  I  went,  un- 
provided  with  any  apology. 

"Sir,"  cried  my  angry  man,  suppressing  his  passion, 
"as  you  do  not  find  it  worth  your  while  to  publish 
ThaumatwgoB^  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  let  me  have 
my  manuscript." 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,"  interrnpted  I;  "it  shall 
certainly  appear  this  ppring." 

"Spring!  Zounds,  sir,  don't  talk  to  me  of  spring. 
Why,  you  told  me  it  should  be  out  at  Christmas;  you 
Said  it  should  be  out  last  June;  you  promised  to  send 
it  to  press  before  last  Easter.  Is  this  the  way  I  am 
to  be  treated?" 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir.  I  confess  I  have  used 
you  and  the  world  very  ill;  but  the  pressure  of  business 
must  plead  my  apology." 

"Look  you,  Mr.  Basil  Lowe,  I  am  not  come  here 
to  listen  to  commonplace  excuses.  I  have  been  ill 
used,  and  know  it;  and  the  world  shall  know  it.  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  my  enemies;  but  no 
cabal  shall  succeed  against  me.  Thaumaturgos  shall 
not  be  suppressed!  Thaumaturgos  shall  see  the  light! 
Thaumaturgos  shall  have  justice,  in  spite  of  all  the 
machinations  of  malice.  Sir,  I  demand  my  manuscript." 

"Sir,  it  shall  be  sent  to  you  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow,  sir,  will  not  do  for  me.  I  have  heard 
of  to-morrow  from  you  this  twelvemonth  past.  I  will 
have  my  manuscript  to-day.  I  do  not  leave  this  spot 
without  Thaumaturgos." 

Thus  driven  to  extremities,  I  was  compelled  to 
confess  that  I  could  not  inmiediately  lay  my  band 
upon  it;  but  I  added  that  the  whole  house  should  be 
searched  for  it  instantly.     It  is  impossible  to  describe 
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the  Indignation  which  my  author  expressed.  I  ran 
away  to  search  the  house.  He  foUowed  me,  and  stood 
by  while  I  rummaged  in  drawers  and  boxes  fall  of 
papers,  and  tossed  over  heaps  of  manuscripts.  No 
Thaumaturgos  could  be  found.  The  author  declaied 
that  he  had  no  copy  of  the  mannscript;  that  he  had 
been  offered  öOOZ.  for  it  by  another  bookseller;  and 
that,  for  his  own  part,  he  wonld  not  lose  it  for  twice 
that  sum.  Lost,  however,  it  evidently  was.  He  stalked 
out  of  my  house,  bidding  me  prepare  to  abide  by  the 
consequences.  I  racked  my  memory  in  vain,  to  diß- 
Cover  what  I  had  done  with  this  bündle  of  wenden. 
T  could  recoUect  only  that  I  carried  it  a  week  in  my 
great-coat  pocket,  resolving  every  day  to  lock  it  np; 
and  that  I  went  to  the  Mount  Coffee-house  in  this  ccit 
several  times.  These  recollections  were  of  litüe  use. 
A  suit  was  instituted  against  me  for  the  value  of 
Thaumaturgos;  and  the  damages  were  modestly  laid 
by  the  author  at  eight  hundred  guineas.  The  cause 
was  highly  interesting  to  all  the  tribe  of  London  book- 
sellers  and  authors.  The  court  was  crowded  at  an 
early  hour;  several  people  of  fashion,  wlio  were  par 
tisans  of  the  plaintiff,  appeared  in  the  gallery,  manj 
more,  who  were  his  enemies,  attended  on  purpose  to 
hear  my  counsel  ridicule  and  abuse  the  pompous 
Thaumaturgos.  I  had  great  hopes,  myself,  that  we 
might  win  tlie  day,  especially  as  the  lawyer  on  the 
opposite  side  was  my  old  competitor  at  Eton,  that 
Johnson,  whom  I  had  always  considered  as  a  mere 
laborious  drudge,  and  a  very  heavy  fellow.  How  this 
heavy  fellow  got  up  in  the  world,  and  how  he  con- 
gupply,  by  dint  of  study,  the  want  of  natural 
cannot  teil;   but  this  I  know,  to   my  cost, 
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that  he  managed  bis  client's  cause  so  ably,  and  made 
a  Speech  so  fall  of  sound  law  and  clear  sense,  as  ef- 
fectually  to  decide  the  cause  against  me.  I  was  con- 
demned  to  pay  500/.  damages,  and  costs  of  suit.  Five 
hundred  pounds  lost,  by  delaying  to  lock  up  a  bündle 
of  papers!  Every  body  pitied  me,  because  tlie  punish- 
ment  seemed  so  disproportioned  to  the  offence.  The 
pity  of  every  body,  however,  did  not  console  me  for 
the  loss  of  my  money. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  trial  was  published  in  the  papers:  my  uncle 
Lowe  read  it,  and  all  my  credit  with  him  was  lost  for 
ever.  Lucy  did  not  utter  a  syllable  of  reproach  or 
complaint;  but  she  used  all  her  gentle  influence  to 
prevail  upon  me  to  lay  aside  the  various  schemes 
"which  I  had  formed  for  making  a  rapid  fortune,  and 
urged  me  to  devote  my  whole  attention  to  my  busi- 
ness. 

The  loss  which  I  had  sustained,  though  great,  was 
not  irrem  ediable.  I  was  moved  more  by  my  wife's 
kindness  than  I  could  have  been  by  the  most  outrage- 
OU8  invective.  But  what  is  kindness,  what  is  affection, 
what  are  the  best  resolutions,  opposed  to  all-powerful 
habit?  I  put  off  settling  my  ajffairs  tili  I  had  finished 
a  pamphlet  against  govemment,  which  my  friends 
and  the  critics  assured  me  would  make  my  fortune,. 
byattaching  to  my  shop  all  the  Opposition  members- 

My  pamphlet  succeeded,  was  highly  praised,  and 
loudly  abused:  answers  appeared,  and  I  was  called 
upon  to.provide  rejoinders.  Time  thus  passed  away, 
and  while  I  was    gaining  fame,    I    every  hour   lost 
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money.  I  was  tlireatened  with  bankniptcy.  I  threw 
aside  1117  pamphlets,  and  in  the  ntmost  terror  and  con- 
fusion,  began,  too  late,  to  look  into  my  afiTairs.  I  now 
attempted  too  mnch:  I  expected  to  repair  by  bnstle  the 
effects  of  procrastination.  The  nervons  anxiety  of  my 
mind  prevented  me  from  doing  any  thing  well;  what- 
ever  I  was  employed  abont  appeared  to  me  of  less 
conseqnence  tban  a  hnndred  other  tbings  wbich  onght 
to  be  done.  The  letter  that  I  was  writing,  or  the  ae- 
connt  that  I  was  settling,  was  bnt  one  of  a  multitude, 
which  had  all  eqnal  claims  to  be  expedited  im- 
mediately.  My  conrage  failed;  I  abandoned  my  busi- 
ness  in  despair.  A  commission  of  bankmptcy  was 
taken  ont  against  me;  all  my  goods  were  seized,  and 
I  became  a  prisoner  in  the  King^s  Bench. 

My  wife's  relations  refused  to  give  me  any  aa- 
sistance;  but  her  father  offered  to  receive  her  and  her 
little  boy,  on  condition  that  she  wonld  part  from  me, 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  with  them.  This 
she  positively  refused;  and  I  never  shall  forget  the 
manner  of  her  refasal.  Her  character  rose  in  adversity. 
With  the  utmost  feminine  gentleness  and  delicacy,  she 
had  a  degree  of  courage  and  fortitude  which  I  have 
seldom  seen  equalled  in  any  of  my  own  sex.  She  fol- 
lowed  me  to  prison,  and  snpported  my  spirits  by  a 
thousand  daily  instances  of  kindness.  During  eighteen 
months  that  she  passed  with  me  in  a  prison,  which  we 
then  thought  must  be  my  abode  for  life,  she  never,  by 
Word  or  look,  reminded  me  that  I  was  the  cause  of 
our  misfortunes:  on  the  contrary,  she  drove  this  idea 
from  my  thoughts  with  all  the  address  of  female  af- 
fection.  I  cannot  even,  at  this  distance  of  time,  recall 
thesc  things  to  memory  without  tears. 
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What  a  woman,  what  a  wife  had  I  reduced  to 
distress I  I  never  saw  hör,  even  in  the  first  months  of 
oiir  marriage,  so  cheerful  and  so.  tender  as  at  tbis 
period.  She  seemed  to  have  no  existence  but  in  me 
and  in  our  little  boy,  of  wbom  sbe  was  dotingly  fond. 
Se  was  at  this  time  jnst  able  to  ran  about  and  talk; 
his  playful  caresses,  bis  thougbtless  gaiety,  and  at 
times  a  certain  tone  of  compassion  for  poor  papa,  were 
very  toucbing.  Alas!  be  little  foresaw  ....  But  let 
me  go  on  witb  my  bistory,  if  I  can,  witbout  anticipation. 

Among  my  creditors  was  a  Mr.  Nnn,  a  paper- 
maker,  wbo,  from  bis  frequent  dealings  witb  me,  bad 
occasion  to  see  sometbing  of  my  cbaracter  and  of  my 
wife^s;  be  admired  ber,  and  pitied  me.  He  was  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  deligbted  in  doing  all  the 
good  in  bis  power.  One  moming  my  Lucy  came  into 
my  room  witb  a  face  radiant  witb  joy. 

"My  love,"  said  she,  "bere  is  Mr.  Nun  below, 
waiting  to  see  you;  but  be  says  he  will  not  see  you 
tili  I  have  told  you  the  good  news.  He  bas  got  all 
our  creditors  to  enter  into  a  compromise,  and  to  set 
you  at  liberty." 

I  was  transported  witb  joy  and  gratitude;  our  be- 
nevolent  friend  was  waiting  in  a  hackney-coach  to 
carry  us  away  from  prison.  When  I  began  to  thank 
bim,  be  stopped  me  witb  a  blunt  declaration  that  I 
was  not  a  bit  obliged  to  bim-,  for  that,  if  I  bad  been 
a  man  of  straw,  be  would  have  done  just  the  same 
for  the  sake  of  my  wife,  wbom  he  looked  upon  to  be 
one  or  other  the  best  woman  be  had  eyer  seen,  Mrs. 
Nun  always  excepted. 

He  proceeded  to  inform  me  bow  he  bad  settled  my 
affairs,  and  bow  be  had  obtained  from  my  creditors  a 
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small  allowance  for  the  immediate  sapport  of  myadf 
and  ^unily.  He  had  given  up  the  thiid  part  of  a 
considerable  snin  dne  to  himgelf.  As  my  own  hoüse 
was  ßlint  up,  he  insisted  upon  taking  na  home  with 
him:  ^^Mre.  Nun,"  he  said,  "had  provided  a  good  din- 
ner;  and  he  mnst  not  have  her  dncks  and  green  peas 
npon  the  table,  and  no  friends  to  eat  them.'* 

Never  were  ducks  and  green  peas  more  acceptable; 
never  was  a  dinner  eaten  with  more  appetite,  or  given 
with  more  good-will.  I  have  often  thought  of  this 
dinner,  and  compared  the  hospitality  of  this  simple- 
hearted  man  with  the  ostentation  of  great  folks,  who 
give  splendid  entertainments  to  those  who  do  not  want 
them.  In  trifles  and  in  matters  of  consequence  this 
Mr.  Nun  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  nnaflEectedly 
generons  men  I  ever  knew;  but  the  generous  actions 
of  men  in  middle  life  are  lost  in  obscurity.  No  mat- 
ter: they  do  not  act  from  a  love  of  fame;  they  act 
from  a  better  motive,  and  they  have  their  reward  in 
their  own  hearts. 

As  I  was  passing  through  Mr.  Nun's  warehonse,  I 
was  thinking  of  writing  something  on  this  subject*,  but 
whether  it  should  be  a  poetic  effusion,  in  the  form  of 
"An  Ode  to  him  who  least  expects  it,"  or  a  prose  work, 
under  the  title  of  "Modem  Parallels,"  in  the  manner 
of  Plutarch,  I  had  not  decided,  when  I  was  roused 
from  my  reverie  by  my  wife,  who,  pointing  to  a  large 
bale  of  paper  that  was  directed  to  "Ezekiel  Croft, 
merchant,  Philadelphia,"  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  this 
gentleman  was  a  very  near  relation  of  her  mother? 
"Is  he,  indeed?'*  said  Mr.  Nun.  "Then  I  can  assure 
you  that  you  have  a  relation  of  whom  you  have  no 
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occasion  to  be  ashamed:  he  is  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able  merchants  in  Philadelphia/' 

"He  was  not  very  rieh  when  he  left  this  country 
about  six  years  ago,"  said  Lucy. 

"He  has  a  very  good  fortune  now,"  answered  Mr. 
Nun. 

"And  has  he  made  this  very  good  fortune  in  six 
years?"  cried  I.  "My  dear  Lucy,  I  did  notknow  that 
you  had  any  relations  in  America.  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  go  over  there  myself." 

"Away  from  all  our  friends!"  said  Lucy. 

"I  shall  be  ashamed,"  replied  I,  "to  see  them  after 
all  that  has  happened.  A  bankrupt  cannot  have  many 
friends.  The  best  thing  that  I  can  possibly  do  is  to 
go  over  to  a  new  world,  where  I  may  establish  a  new 
character,  and  make  a  new  fortune." 

"But  we  must  not  forget,"  said  Mr.  Nun,  "that  in 
the  new  world,  as  in  the  old  one,  a  character  and  a 
fortune'  must  be  made  by  much  the  same  means;  and 
forgive  me  if  I  add,  the  same  bad  habits  that  are 
against  a  man  in  one  country  will  be  as  much  against 
him  in  another." 

True,  thought  I,  as  I  recoUected  at  this  instant  my 
unfortunate  voyage  to  China.  But  now  that  the  idea 
of  going  to  America  had  come  into  my  mind,  I  saw  so 
many  chances  of  success  in  my  favour,  and  I  feit  so 
much  convinced  I  should  not  relapse  into  my  former 
faults,  that  I  could  not  abandon  the  scheme.  My  Lucy 
consented  to  accompany  me.  She  spent  a  week  in  the 
country  with  her  father  and  friends,  by  my  particular 
desire;  and  they  did  all  they  could  to  prevail  upon  her 
to  stay  with  them,  promising  to  take  the  best  possible 
care  of  her  and  her  little  boy  during  my  absence-,  but 
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she  steadilj  persisted  in  her  determination  to  aceom- 
panj  her  hnsband.  I  was  not  too  late  in  going  on 
ship-board  this  time;  and,  doring  the  whole  vojage,  I 
did  not  lose  any  of  my  goods;  for,  in  the  first  place,  I 
had  very  few  goods  to  lose,  and,  in  the  next,  my  wife 
took  the  entire  charge  of  those  few. 

And  now  behold  me  safely  landed  at  Philadelphia, 
with  one  hondred  ponnds  in  my  pocket — a  small  sam 
of  money;  bnt  many,  from  yet  more  trifling  beginnings, 
had  grown  rieh  in  America.  My  wife^s  relation,  Mr. 
Croft,  had  not  so  much,  as  I  was  told,  when  he  left 
England.  Many  passeng^rs,  who  came  over  in  the 
same  ship  with  me,  had  not  half  so  mnch.  Seveial  of 
them  were,  indeed,  wretchedly  poor. 

Among  others,  there  was  an  Lrishman  who  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Bamy,  a  contraction,  I  beliebe, 
for  Bamaby.  As  to  bis  snmame  he  coold  not  nnder- 
take  to  spell  it;  but  he  assored  me  there  was  no  better. 
This  man,  with  many  of  bis  relatives,  had  eome  to 
England,  aecording  to  their  eustom,  during  harvest- 
time,  to  assist  in  reaping,  because  they  gain  higher 
wages  than  in  their  own  country.  Bamy  heard  that 
he  should  get  still  higher  wages  for  labour  in  America, 
and  accordingly  he  and  bis  two  sons,  lads  of  eighteen 
and  twenty,  took  their  passage  for  Philadelphia.  A 
merrier  mortal  I  never  saw.  We  nsed  to  hear  him 
upon  deck,  continually  singing  or  whistling  bis  Irish 
tunes;  and  I  shonld  never  bave  guessed  tbat  this  man^s 
life  had  been  a  series  of  hardships  and  misfortunes. 

When  we  were  leaving  the  ship,  I  saw  him,  to  my 
great  surprise,  crying  bitterly;  and  upon  inquiring  what 
was  the  matter,  he  answered  that  it  was  not  for  him- 
self,  but  for  his  sons,  he  was  grieving,   because  they 
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were  to  be  made  redemption-menj  that  is,  they  were  to 
be  bound  to  work,  during  a  certain  time,  for  the  cap- 
tain,  or  for  whomever  he  pleased,  tili  the  money  due 
for  their  passage  should  be  paid.  Though  I  was  some- 
Tv^hat  surprised  at  any  one's  thinking  of  Coming  on 
board  a  vessel  without  having  one  farthing  in  his 
pocket,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  paying  the  money  for 
this  poor  fellow.  He  dropped  down  on  the  deck  upon 
both  his  knees  as  snddenly  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and, 
Holding  up  his'hands  to  heaven,  prayed,  first  in  Irish, 
and  then  in  English,  with  fervent  fluency,  that  "I  and 
mine  might  never  want;  that  I  might  Hve  long  to  reign 
over  him;  that  success  might  attend  my  honour  wherever 
I  went;  and  that  I  might  enjoy  for  evermore  all  sorts 
of  blessings  and  crowns  of  glory."  As  I  had  an  Eng- 
lish prejudice  in  favour  of  silent  gratitude,  I  was  rather 
disgusted  by  all  this  eloquence;  I  tumed  away  abruptly, 
and  got  into  the  boat  which  waited  to  carry  me  to  shore. 

As  we  rowed  away  I  looked  at  my  wife  and  child, 
and  reproa^hed  myself  with  having  indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  generosity,  perhaps  at  their  expense. 

My  wife's  relation,  Mr.  Croft,  received  us  better 
than  she  expected,  and  worse  than  I  hoped.  He  had 
the  face  of  an  acute  money -making  man;  his  manners 
were  methodical;  caution  was  in  his  eye,  and  prudence 
in  all  his  motions.  In  our  first  half  hour^s  conversation 
he  convinced  me  that  he  deserved  the  character  he  had 
obtained,  of  being  upright  and  exact  in  all  his  deal- 
ings.  His  ideas  were  just  and  clear,  but  confined  to 
the  objects  immediately  relating  to  his  business;  as  to 
his  heart,  he  seemed  to  have  no  notion  of  general 
philanthropy,  but  to  have  perfectly  learned  by  rote  his 
duty  to  lüs  neighbour.     He  appeared  disposed  to  do 
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charitable  and  good-natnred  actions  firom  reason,  and 
not  from  feeling;  becanse  thej  were  proper,  not  merelj 
becanse  they  were  agreeable.  I  feit  that  I  shonld  re- 
spect,  bat  never  love  him;  and  that  he  wonld  never 
either  love  or  respect  me,  becanse  the  virtne  which  he 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  was  that  in  which  I  was 
most  deficient — pnnctnality. 

Bnt  I  will  give,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  my  first  con- 
versation  with  him;  and  from  that  a  better  idea  of  Ms 
character  may  be  formed  than  I  can  affbrd  by  any  de- 
8cription. 

I  presented  to  him  Mr.  Non^s  letter  of  introdnction, 
and  mentioned  that  my  wife  had  the  hononr  of  being 
related  to  him.  He  perused  Mr.  Nnn's  letter  very  slowly. 
I  was  determined  not  to  leave  him  in  any  donbt,  re- 
specting  who  and  what  I  was;  and  I  briefly  told  him 
the  particulars  of  my  history.  He  listened  with  im- 
moveable  attention:  and  when  I  had  finished,  he  said, 
"You  have  not  jet  told  me  what  your  views  are  in 
Coming  to  America." 

I  replied,  "that  my  plans  were  not  yet  fixed." 

"But  of  course,"  said  he,  "you  cannot  have  left 
home  without  forming  some  plan  for  the  futnre.  May 
I  ask  what  line  of  life  you  mean  to  pursue?" 

I  answered,  "that  I  was  undetermined ,  and  meant 
to  be  guided  by  circumstances." 

" Circumstances ! "  said  he.  "May  I  request  you  to 
explain  yourself  more  fuUy?  for  I  do  not  precisely 
understand  to  what  circumstances  you  allude." 

I  was  provoked  with  the  man  for  being  so  slow  of 
apprehension;  but,  when  driven  to  the  necessity  of  ex- 
plaining,  I  found  that  I  did  not  myself  understand 
what  I  meant. 
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I  changed  my  ground;  and,  lowering  my  tone  of 
confidence,  said,  that  as  I  was  totally  Ignorant  of  the 
country,  I  should  wish  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of 
better  informed  persona  *,  and  that  I  begged  leave  to 
address  myself  to  him,  as  having  had  the  most  success- 
ful  experience. 

After  a  considerable  pause,  he  replied,  it  was  a 
Lazardous  thing  to  give  sidvice;  but  that,  as  my  wife 
was  his  relation,  and  as  he  held  it  a  duty  to  assist  his 
relations,  he  should  not  decline  giving  me — all  the  ad- 
vice in  his  power. 

I  bowed,  and  feit  cliilled  all  over  by  his  manner. 
"And  not  only  my  advice/'  continued  he,  "but  m^ 
assistance — in  reason." 

I  said,  "I  was  much  obliged  to  him." 
"Not  in  the  least,  young  man;  you  are  not  in  the 
least  obliged  to  me  yet,  for  I  have  done  nothing  for  you." 
This  was  true,  and  not  knowing  what  to  say,  I  was 
silent. 

"And  that  which  I  may  be  able  to  do  for  you  in 
future  must  depend  as  much  upon  yourself  as  upon  me : 
In  the  first  place,  before  I  can  give  any  advice,  I  must 
know  what  you  are  worth  in  the  world?" 

My  worth  in  money,  I  told  him,  with  a  forced 
smile,  was  but  very  trifling  indeed.  With  some  hesita- 
tion,  I  named  the  sum. 

"And  you  have  a  wife  and  child  to  Support!"  said 
he,  shaking  his  head.  "And  your  child  is  too  young 
and  your  wife  too  delicate  to  work.  They  will  be  sad 
burdens  upon  your  hands;  these  are  not  the  things  for 
America.  Why  did  you  bring  them  with  you?  But, 
as  that  is  done,  and  cannot  be  mended,"  continued  he, 
"we  must  make  the  best  of  it,  and  support  them.   You 
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say  you  are  Ignorant  of  the  country.  I  must  explun 
to  you  then  how  money  is  to  be  made  here,  and  by 
whom.  The  class  of  labonrers  make  money  readily,  if 
they  are  industrions,  because  they  bave  high  wages 
and  constant  employmcnt;  artificers  and  mechanics, 
carpenters,  shipwrights,  wheelwrights,  smiths,  brick- 
layers,  masons,  get  rieh  here,  without  difficulty,  from 
the  same  causes;  but  all  these  things  are  out  of  the 
question  for  you.  You  have  head,  not  hands,  I  per- 
ceive.  Now  mere  head,  in  the  line  of  bookmaking  or 
bookselling,  brings  in  but  poor  profit  in  this  country. 
The  sale  for  imported  books  is  extensive;  and  cur 
Printers  are  doing  something  by  subscription  here,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  New  York,  they  teil  me.  But 
London  is  the  place  for  a  good  bookseller  to  thrive; 
and  you  come  from  London,  where  you  teil  me  you 
were  a  bankrupt.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  have  any 
thing  more  to  do  with  bookselling  or  bookmaking. 
Then,  as  to  becoming  a  planter:  our  planters,  if  they 
are  skilful  and  laborious,  thrive  well;  but  you  have 
not  capital  sufficient  to  clear  land  and  build  a  house; 
or  hire  servants  to  do  the  work,  for  which  you  are  not 
yourself  sufficiently  robust.  Besides,  I  do  not  imagine 
you  know  much  of  agricultural  concerns,  or  country 
business;  and  even  to  oversee  and  g^ide  others,  ex- 
perience  is  necessary.  The  life  of  a  back  settler  I  do 
not  advise,  because  you  and  your  wife  are  not  equal 
to  it.  You  are  not  accustomed  to  live  in  a  log-housc, 
or  to  feed  upon  racoons  and  squirrels:  not  to  omit  the 
constant  dread,  if  not  imminent  danger,  of  being  bumt 
in  your  beds,  or  scalped,  by  the  Indians  with  whom 
you  would  be  surrounded.  Upon  the  whole,  I  see  do 
line   of  life  that  promises  well  for  you  but  that  of  a 
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merchant;  and  I  see  no  means  of  your  getting  iuto  this 
line  without  property  and  without  credit,  except  by 
going  into  some  established  house  as  a  clerk.  You  are 
a  good  penman,  and  ready  accountant,  I  tliink  you  teil 
nae;  and  I  presume  you  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
book-keeping.  With  sobriety,  diligence,  and  honesty, 
you  may  do  well  in  this  way;  and  may  look  forward 
to  being  a  partner,  and  in  a  lucrative  Situation,  some 
years  hence.  This  is  the  way  I  managed,  and  I  raised 
myself  by  degrees  to  what  you  see.  It  is  true,  I  was 
not  at  first  encumbered  with  a  wife  and  young  ehild. 
In  due  time  I  married  my  master^s  daughter,  which 
was  a  great  furtherance  to  me;  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  your  wife  is  my  relation-,  and  to  be  married  to 
the  relation  of  a  rieh  merchant  is  next  best  to  not  being 
married  at  all  in  your  Situation.  I  told  you  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  proffer  assistance  as  well  as  advice:  so 
take  up  your  abode  with  me  for  a  fortnight;  in  that 
time  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  whether  you  are  capable 
of  being  a  clerk;  and,  if  you  and  I  should  suit,  we 
will  talk  farther.  You  understand  that  I  enter  into  no 
engagement,  and  make  no  promise;  but  shall  be  glad 
to  lodge  you,  and  your  wife,  and  little  boy,  for  a  fort- 
night;  and  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  and  must  be  your 
own  loss,  if  the  visit  tums  out  waste  of  time. — I  can- 
not  stay  to  talk  to  you  any  longer  at  present,"  added 
he,  pulling  out  his  watch,  "for  I  have  business,  and 
business  waits  for  no  man.  Go  back  to  your  inn  for  my 
relation,  and  her  little  one.  We  dine  at  two  precisely." 
I  left  Mr.  Croft's  house  with  a  vague  indescribable 
feeling  öf  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment;  but  when 
I  arrived  at  my  inn,  and  repeated  all  that  had  passed 
to  my  wife,  she  seemed  quite  surprised  and  delighted 
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by  the  civil  and  friendly  manner  in  which  this  gen- 
tleman  had  behaved.  She  tried  to  reason  the  matter 
with  me;  but  there  is  no  reasoning  with  imagination. 

The  fact  was,  Mr.  Croft  had  destroyed  certain  vagne 
and  yisionary  ideas,  that  I  had  indulged,  of  making,  by 
some  unknown  means,  a  rapid  fortnne  in  America;  and 
to  be  reduced  to  real  life,  and  sink  into  a  clerk  in  a 
merchant^s  counting-house,  was  mortification  and  misery. 
Lucy  in  vain  dwelt  upon  the  advantage  of  having  fonnd, 
immediately  upon  my  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  a  certain 
mode  of  employment,  and  a  probability  of  rising  to  be 
a  partner  in  one  of  the  first  mercantile  houses,  if  I  went 
on  steadily  for  a  few  years.  I  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge  that  her  relation  was  very  good;  that  I  was  cer 
tainly  very  fortunate;  and  that  I  ought  to  think  myself 
very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Oroft.  But,  after  avowing 
all  this,  I  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  melancholy 
reverie  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  My  wife 
reminded  me  repeatedly  that  Mr.  Croft  said  he  dined 
precisely  at  two  o'clock;  that  he  was  a  very  punctnal 
man;  that  it  was  a  long  walk,  as  I  had  found  it,  from 
the  inn  to  his  house;  that  I  had  better  dress  myself  for 
diiiner;  and  that  my  clean  shirt  and  cravat  were  rcady 
for  me.  I  still  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  reverie 
tili  my  wife  was  completely  ready,  had  dressed  the  child, 
and  held  up  my  watch  before  my  eyes  to  show  me  that 
it  wanted  but  ten  minutes  of  two.  I  then  began  to  dress 
in  the  greatest  hurry  imaginable:  and,  unluckily,  as  I 
was  pulling  on  my  silk  stocking,  I  tore  a  hole  in  the 
leg,  or  as  my  wife  expressed  it,  a  stitch  dropped,  and 
I  was  forced  to  wait  while  she  repaired  the  evil.  Cer- 
tainly  this  Operation  of  taldng  v/p  a  stitch^  as  I  am  in- 
structed  to  call  it,  is  one  of  the  slowest  Operations  in 
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nature;  or,  rather,  one  of  the  most  tedious  and  teazing 
manoeuvres  of  art.  Though  the  most  willing  and  the 
most  dexterous  fingers  that  ever  touched  a  needle  were 
employed  in  my  service,  I  thought  the  work  would 
never  be  finished. 

At  last,  I  was  hosed  and  shod,  and  out  we  set.  It 
Struck  a  quarter  past  two  as  we  left  the  house;  we 
came  to  Mr.  Croft's  in  the  middle  of  dinner.  He  had 
a  large  Company  at  table;  every  body  was  disturbed; 
my  Lucy  was  a  stranger  to  Mrs.  Croft,  and  was  to  be 
introduced;  and  nothing  could  be  more  awkward  and 
embarrassing  than  our  enMe  and  introduction.  There 
were  such  compliments  and  apologies,  such  changing 
of  places,  such  shuffling  of  chairs,  and  running  about 
of  servants,  that  I  thought  we  should  never  be  seated. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  my  little  chap  began  to 
roar  most  horribly,  and  to  struggle  to  get  away  from 
a  black  servant,  who  was  helping  him  up  on  his  chair. 
The  child's  terror  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the  negro 
could  not  be  conquered,  nor  could  he  by  any  means 
be  quieted.  Mrs.  Croft,  at  last,  ordered  the  negro  out 
of  the  room,  the  roaring  ceased,  and  nothing  but  the 
child^s  sobs  were  heard  for  some  instants. 

The  guests  were  all  silent,  and  had  ceased  eating; 
Mrs.  Croft  was  vexed  because  every  thing  was  cold;  Mr. 
Croft  was  much  discomfited,  and  said  not  a  syllable 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  master  of  the 
house.  I  never  ate,  or  rather  I  was  never  at  a  more 
disagreeable  dinner.  I  was  in  pain  for  Lucy,  as  well 
as  for  myself;  her  colour  rose  up  to  her  temples.  I 
cursed  myself  a  hundred  times  for  not  having  gone  to 
dress  in  time. 

At  length,  to  my  great  relief,  the  cloth  was  taken 
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away;  but  even  when  we  came  to  the  wine  after  dinner, 
the  cold  formality  of  my  host  continued  unabated,  and 
I  began  to  fear  that  be  bad  taken  an  instmnouiitable 
dislike  to  me,  and  tbat  I  sbould  lose  all  tbe  advantages 
of  bis  protection  and  assistance:  advantages  wbicb  rose 
considerably  in  my  estimation,  wben  I  apprebended  I 
was  upon  tbe  point  of  losing  tbem. 

Soon  after  dinner,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Hudson  joined  the  Company;  bis  manners  and  ap- 
pearance  were  prepossessing;  be  was  frank  and  weÜ- 
bred;  and  the  effect  of  bis  politeness  was  soon  feit,  as 
if  by  magic,  for  every  body  became  at  their  ease;  bis 
countenance  was  füll  of  life  and  fire;  and  thongb  he 
Said  notbing  tbat  sbowed  remarkable  abilities,  every- 
thing  he  said  pleased.  As  soon  as  he  found  that  I  was 
a  stranger,  be  addressed  bis  convorsation  principally  to 
me.  I  recovered  my  spirits,  exerted  myself  to  enter- 
tain  bim,  and  sueeeeded.  He  was  deligbted  to  hear 
news  from  England,  and  especially  from  London;  a 
city  wbicb  be  saidibe  bad  an  ardent  desire  to  Visit. 
Wben  be  took  leave  of  me  in  tbe  evening,  be  expressed 
very  warmly  tbe  wisb  to  cultivate  my  acquaintance, 
and  I  was  tbe  more  flattered  and  obliged  by  tbis  civility, 
because  I  was  certain  that  he  knew  exactly  my  Situation 
and  circumstances ,  Mrs.  Croft  baving  explained  tbem 
to  bim  very  fully  even  in  my  bearing. 

CHAPTER  V. 

In  the  course  of  tbe  ensuing  week,  young  Mr. 
Hudson  and  I  saw  one  anotber  almost  every  day,  and 
our  mutual  liking  for  eaeb  otlier's  Company  increased. 
He  introduced  me  to  bis  fatber,  wbo  bad  been  a  planter; 
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and,  having  made  a  large  fortune,  came  to  reside  at 
Philadelphia,  to  enjoy  himself,  as  he  said,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  lived  in  what  the  sober 
Americans  called  a  most  luxurious  and  magnificent  style. 
The  best  Company  in  Philadelphia  met  at  his  house: 
and  he  delighted  particularly  in  seeing  those  who  had 
convivial  talents,  and  who  would  supply  him  with  wit 
and  gaiety,  in  which  he  was  naturally  rather  deficient. 

On  my  first  visit,  I  perceived  that  his  son  had 
boasted  of  me  as  one  of  the  best  companions  in  the 
World;  and  I  determined  to  support  the  character  that 
had  been  given  of  me;  I  told  two  or  three  good  stories, 
and  sang  two  or  three  good  songs.  The  Company  were 
charmed  with  me;  old  Mr.  Hudson  was  particularly 
delighted;  he  gave  me  a  pressing  general  invitation  to 
his  house,  and  most  of  the  principal  guests  foUowed 
his  example.  I  was  not  a  little  elated  with  this  success. 
Mr.  Croft  was  with  me  at  this  entertainment;  and  I 
own  I  was  peculiarly  gratified  by  feeling  that  I  at  once 
became  conspicuous,  by  my  talents,  in  a  Company  where 
he  was  apparently  of  no  consequence,  notwithstanding 
all  his  wealth  and  prudence. 

As  we  went  home  together,  he  said  to  me  very 
gravely,  "I  would  not  advise  you,  Mr.  Basil  Lowe,  to 
accept  of  all  these  invitations,  nor  to  connect  yourself 
intimately  with  young  Hudson.  The  society  at  Mr. 
Hudson's  is  very  well  for  those  who  have  made  a  for- 
tune,  and  want  to  spend  it;  but  for  those  who  have  a 
fortune  to  make,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  only  useless 
but  dangerous." 

I  was  in  no  humour,  at  this  moment,  to  profit  by 
this  sober  ad  vice;  especially  as  I  fancied  it  might  be 
dictated,    in  some   degree,    by  envy  of   my   superior 
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talents  and  accomplishments.  My  wife,  however,  sup- 
ported  his  advice  by  many  excellent  and  kind  argaments. 
She  observed  tliat  these  people,  who  invited  me  to 
their  houses  as  a  good  companion,  followed  merely 
their  own  pleasure,  and  wonld  never  be  of  any  real 
advantage  to  me;  tbat  Mr.  Croft,  on  the  contrary, 
showed,  from  the  first  hour  when  I  applied  to  him,  a 
desire  to  serve  me;  that  he  had  pointed  out  the  means 
of  establishing  myself ;  and  that,  in  the  advice  be  gave 
me,  he  could  be  actuated  only  by  a  wish  to  be  of  use 
to  me;  that  it  was  more  reasonable  to  sospect  him  of 
despising  than  of  envying  talente  which  were  not  directed 
to  the  grand  object  of  gaining  money. 

Good  sense,  from  the  Ups  of  a  woman  whom  a  man 
loves,  has  a  mighty  effect  upon  bis  understanding, 
especially  if  he  sincerely  believe  that  the  woman  has 
no  desire  to  rule.  This  was  my  singular  case.  I 
proraised  Lucy  I  would  refuse  all  invitations  for  the 
ensuing  fortnight,  and  devote  myself  to  whatever  busi- 
ness  Mr.  Croft  might  devise.  No  one  could  be  more 
assiduous  than  I  was  for  ten  days;  and  I  perceived 
that  Mr.  Croft,  though  it  was  not  bis  custom  to  praise, 
was  well  satisfied  with  my  diligence.  Unluckily,  on 
the  eleventh  day  I  put  off  in  the  morning  making  out 
an  invoiee,  which  he  left  for  me  to  do,  and  I  was 
persuaded  in  the  evening  to  go  out  with  young  Mr. 
Hudson.  I  had  expressed,  in  conversation  with  him, 
some  curiosity  about  the  American  frog-concerts  ^  of 
which  I  had  read,  in  modern  books  of  travel^,  extra- 
ordinary  accounts. 

Mr.  Hudson  persuaded  me  to  accompany  him  to  a 
swamp,  at  some  miles'  distance  from  Philadelphia,  to 
hear  one  of  these  concerts.     The  Performance  lasted 
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some  time,  and  it  was  late  before  we  retumed  to  town: 
I  went  to  bed  tired,  and  waked  in  tbe  moming  with  a 
cold,  wbich  I  had  canght  hj  standing  so  long  in  the 
swamp.  I  lay  an  hour  after  I  was  called,  in  hopes  of 
getting  rid  of  my  cold:  when  I  was  at  last  up  and 
dressed,  I  vecoUected  my  invoice,  and  resolved  to  do 
it  tbe  first  tbing  after  breakfast;  but,  unluckily,  I  put 
it  off  tili  I  bad  looked  for  some  lines  in  Homer's 
"  Battle  of  tbe  Frogs  and  Mice."  Tbere  was  no  Homer, 
as  you  may  gaess,  in  Mr.  Croft's  boase,  and  I  went  to 
a  bookseller's  to  borrow  one:  be  bad  Pope's  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  but  no  Battle  of  tbe  Frogs  and  Mice.  I 
walked  over  balf  tbe  town  in  searcb  of  it;  at  lengtb  I 
fonnd  it,  and  was  returning  in  triumpb,  witb  Homer  in 
each  pocket,  wben  at  tbe  door  of  Mr.  Croft's  bouse  I 
fonnd  balf  a  dozen  porters,  witb  beavy  loads  upon 
tbeir  backs. 

"Wbere  are  you  going,  my  good  fellows?"  said  I. 

"To  tbe  quay,  sir,  witb  tbe  cargo  for  tbe  Betsy." 

"My  God!"  cried  I.  "Stop.  Can't  you  stop  a 
minute?  I  tbougbt  tbe  Betsy  was  not  to  sail  tili  to- 
morrow.     Stop  one  minute." 

"No,  sir,"  said  tbey,  "tbat  we  can't;  for  tbe  cap- 
tain  bade  us  make  wbat  baste  we  could  to  tbe  quay  to 
load  ber." 

I  ran  into  tbe  bouse;  tbe  captain  of  tbe  Betsy  was 
bawling  in  tbe  ball,  witb  bis  bat  on  tbe  back  of  bis 
bead;  Mr.  Croft  on  tbe  landing-place  of  tbe  warebouse- 
stairs  witb  open  letters  in  bis  band,  and  two  or  tbree 
of  tbe  under-clerks  were  running  different  ways  witb 
penff-  in  tbeir  moutbs. 

"Mr.  Basil!  tbe  invoice!"  exclaimed  all  tbe  clerks 
at  once,  tbe  moment  I  made  my  appearance. 
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"Mr.  Basil  Lowe,  the  invoice  and  the  copy,  if  yon 
please,"  repeated  Mr.  Croft.  "We  liave  sent  three 
messengers  after  you.  Very  extraordinary  to  go  out 
at  this  time  of  day,  and  not  even  to  leave  word  where 
you  were  to  be  found.  Here's  the  captain  of  the  Betsy 
has  been  waiting  this  half  hour  for  the  invoice.  Well, 
sir!  Will  you  go  for  it  now?  And  at  the  same  time 
bring  me  the  copy,  to  enclose  in  this  letter  to  our  cor- 
respondent  by  post." 

I  stood  petrified.  "Sir,  the  invoice,  sir! — Good 
Heavens!  I  forgot  it  entirely." 

"You  remember  it  now,  sir,  I  suppose.  Keep  your 
apologies  tili  we  have  leisure.  The  invoices,  if  you 
please." 

"The  invoices!  My  God,  sir!  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons!     They  are  not  drawn  out." 

"Not  drawn  out.     Impossible I "  said  Mr.  Croft. 

"Thenl'm  off,"  cried  the  captain,  with  a  tremendous 
oath.  "I  can't  wait  another  tide  for  any  clerk  breath- 
ing." 

"Send  back  the  porters,  captain,  if  you  please," 
said  Mr.  Croft,  coolly.  "The  whole  cargo  must  be  un- 
packed.  I  took  it  for  granted,  Mr.  Basil,  that  you  bad 
drawn  the  invoice,  according  to  order,  yesterday  morn- 
ing;  and  of  course  the  goods  were  packed  in  the 
evening.  I  was  certainly  wrong  in  taking  it  for  granted 
that  you  would  be  punctual.  A  man  of  business  should 
take  nothing  for  granted.  This  is  a  thing  that  will 
not  oceur  to  me  again  as  long  as  I  live." 

I  poured  forth  expressions  of  contrition;  but  ap- 
parently  unmoved  by  them,  and  without  anger  or  im- 
patience  in  liis  manner,  lie  turned  from  me  as  soon  as 
the  porters   came   back  with   the   goods,   and  ordered 
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them  all  to  be  unpacked  and  replaced  in  the  warehonse. 
I  was  truly  concemed. 

"I  belle ve  you  spent  your  evening  yesterday  with 
young  Mr.  Hudson?"  said  he,  tuming  to  me. 

"Yes,  sir, — ^I  am  sincerely  sorry " 

"Sorrow,  in  these  cases,  does  no  good,  sir,"  inter- 
rupted  he.  "I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  wamed  you 
of  the  danger  of  forming  that  intimacy.  Midnight 
carousing  will  not  do  for  men  of  business." 

"Carousing,  sirl"  said  I.  "Give  me  leave  to  assure 
you  that  we  were  not  carousing.  We  were  only  at  a 
frog-concerV 

Mr.  Croft,  who  had  at  least  suppressed  his  dis- 
pleasure  tili  now,  looked  absolutely  angry;  he  thought 
I  was  making  a  joke  of  him.  When  I  convinced  him 
that  I  was  in  eamest,  he  changed  from  anger  to  astonish- 
ment,  with  a  large  mixture  of  contempt  in  his  nasal 
muscles. 

"A  frog-concert!"  repeated  he.  "And  is  it  possible 
that  any  man  could  neglect  an  invoice  merely  to  go  to 
hear  a  parcel  of  frogs  croaking  in  a  swamp?  Sir,  you 
will  never  do  in  a  mercantile  house."  He  walked  off 
to  the  warehouse,  and  left  me  half  mortified  and  half 
provoked. 

From  this  time  forward  all  hopes  from  Mr.  Croft's 
friendship  were  at  an  end.  He  was  coldly  civil  to  me 
during  the  few  remaining  days  of  the  fortnight  that 
we  stayed  at  his  house.  He  took  the  trouble,  however, 
of  lookin g  out  for  a  cheap  and  tolerably  comfortable 
lodging  for  my  wife  and  boy ;  the  rent  of  which  he 
desired  to  pay  for  his  relation,  he  said,  as  long  as  I 
should  remain  in  Philadelphia,  or  tili  I  should  find 
myself  in  some  eligible  Situation.     He  seemed  pleased 
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with  Lucy,  and  said  she  was  a  very  properly  condncted, 
well  disposed,  prudent  young  woman,  whom  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  own  for  a  cousin.  He  repeated,  at 
parting,  that  he  should  be  happy  to  afiPord  me  every 
assistance  in  reason^  towards  pnrsning  any  feasible  plan 
of  advancing  myself;  but  it  was  bis  decided  opimon 
that  I  could  never  succeed  in  a  mercantile  line. 

I  never  liked  Mr.  Croft;  he  was  mnch  too  punctwü^ 
too  much  of  an  automaton,  for  me;  but  I  should  have 
feit  more  regret  at  leaving  bim,  and  losing  bis  friend- 
ship,  and  should  have  expressed  more  gratitude  for  bis 
kindness  to  Lucy  and  my  boy,  if  my  head  had  not  at 
the  time  been  füll  of  young  Hudson.  He  professed 
the  wärmest  regard  for  me,  congratulated  me  on  getting 
free  from  old  Croft^s  mercantile  clutches,  and  assured 
me  that  such  a  man  as  I  was  could  not  fall  to  succeed 
in  the  world  by  my  own  talents  and  the  assistance  of 
friends  and  good  connexions. 

I  was  now  almost  every  day  at  bis  father's  bouse 
in  Company  with  numbers  of  rieh  and  gay  people,  who 
were  all  m^  friends,  I  was  the  life  of  society,  was  in- 
vited  every  where,  and  accepted  every  invitation,  be- 
cause  I  could  not  offend  Mr.  Hudson's  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. 

From  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  from  month 
to  month,  I  went  on  in  this  style.  I  was  old  Hudson's 
grand  favourite,  and  every  body  told  me  he  could  do 
any  thing  he  pleased  for  me.  1  had  formed  a  scheme, 
a  bold  scheme,  of  obtaining  from  government  a  large 
tract  of  territory  in  the  ceded  lands  of  Louisiana,  and 
of  collecting  a  subscription  in  Philadelphia  among  my 
friends^  to  make  a  settlement  there:  the  subscribers  to 
be  paid  by  instalments,  so  much  tbe  first  year,  so  much 
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the  second,  and  so  onward,  tili  the  whole  should  be 
liquidated.  I  was  to  collect  hands  from  the  next  ships, 
which  were  expected  to  be  füll  of  emigrants  from  Ire- 
land  and  Scotland.  I  had  soon  a  long  list  of  sub- 
scribers,  who  gave  me  tbeir  names  always  after  dinner, 
or  after  supper.  Old  Hudson  wrote  bis  name  at  the 
bead  of  the  list,  with  an  ostentatiously  large  sum  op- 
posite  to  it. 

As  nothing  could  be  done  until  the  ensuing  spring, 
when  the  ships  were  expected,  I  spent  my  time  in  the 
same  convivial  manner.     The  spring  came,  but  there 
was  no  answer  obta^ned  from  govemment  respecting 
the  ceded  territory;  and  a  delay  of  a  few  months  was 
necessary.     Mr.  Hudson,  the  father,  was  the  person 
who  had  undertaken  to  apply  for  the  grant;  and  he 
spoke  always  of  the  scheme,  and  of  bis  own  powers  of 
carrying  it  into  effect,  in  the  most  confident  manner. 
From  bis  conversation  any  body  would  have  supposed 
that  the  mines  of  Peru  were  upon  bis  plantation;  and 
that  in  comparison  with  bis  the  influence  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  was  nothin^.     I  was  a  fall 
twelvemonth  before  I  was  convinced  that  he  was  a 
boaster  and  a  fabnUst;  and  I  was  another  twelvemonth 
before  I  could  persuade  myself  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  selfish,  indolent,  and  obstinate  of  human  beings. 
He  was  delighted  to  have  me  always  at  bis  table  to 
ent^rtain  bim  and  bis  guests,    but   he   had   not   the 
slightest  real  regard  for  me,  or  care  for  my  interests. 
He  would  talk  to  me  as  long  as  I  pleased   of  bis 
possessions,  and  bis  improvements,  and  his  wonderful 
crops;  but  the  moment  I  touched  upon  any  of  my  own 
affairs,  he  would  begin  to  yawn,  throw  himself  on  a 
aofa,  and  seem  going  to  sleep.     Whenever  I  mentioned 

20* 
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his  subscription,  he  would  say  with  a  frown — "  We  will 
talk  of  that,  Basil,  to-morrow.^'^ 

Of  my  whole  list  of  subscribers,  not  above  foür 
eyer  paid  a  Shilling  into  my  hands:  their  excase  always 
was,  "When  govemment  has  given  mi  answer  abont 
the  ceded  territory,  we  will  pay  the  sabscriptions'," 
and  the  answer  of  government  always  was — "When 
the  snbscriptions  are  paid,  we  will  make  out  a  graut 
of  the  land/'  I  was  disgosted,  and  ont  of  spirits;  bat 
I  thought  all  my  chance  was  to  persevere,  and  to  keep 
my  friends  in  good-humonr:  so  that  I  was  continnally 
ander  the  necessity  of  appearing  the  same  jovial  com- 
panion,  laughing,  singing,  and  drinking,  when,  Heaven 
knows,  my  heart  was  heavy  enongh. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  o£  promises,  delays, 
and  disappointments,  my  Lucy,  who  haid  always  fore- 
told  how  things  would  tum  out,  urged  me  to  withdraw 
myself  from  this  idle  society,  to  give  up  my  scheine, 
and  to  take  the  management  of  a  small  plantation  in 
conjunetion  with  the  brother  of  Mr.  Croft.  His  regard 
for  my  wife,  who  had  won  much  upon  this  family  by 
her  excellent  conduct,  induced  him  to  make  me  this 
oflPer;  but  I  considered  so  long,  and  hesitated  so  much, 
whether  I  should  accept  of  this  proposal,  that  the  time 
for  accepting  it  passed  away. 

I  had  still  hopes  that  my  friend,  young  Hudson, 
would  enable  me  to  carry  my  grand  project  into  execu- 
tion;  he  had  a  considerable  plantation  in  Jamaica,  left 
to  him  by  his  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side;  he  was 
to  be  of  age,  and  to  take  possession  of  it  the  ensuing 
year,  and  he  proposed  to  seil  it,  and  to  apply  some  of 
the  purchase-money  to  our  scheme,  of  the  success  of 
which  he  had  as  sanguine  expectations  as  I  had  my- 
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seif.  He  was  of  a  most  entbusiastic,  generous  temper. 
I  had  obtained  the  greatest  influence  over  him,  and  I 
am  convinced,  at  this  time,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
World  he  would  not  have  sacrificed  for  my  sake.  All 
that  he  required  from  me  was  to  be  his  constant  com- 
panion.  He  was  extra vagantly  fond  of  field  sports; 
and,  though  a  Londoner,  I  was  a  good  shot,  and  a  good 
angler;  for,  during  the  time  I  was  courting  Lucy,  I 
foond  it  necessary  to  make  myself  a  sportsman  to  win 
the  favour  of  her  brothers.  With  these  accomplish- 
ments,  my  hold  apon  the  esteem  and  affections  of  my 
friend  was  all-powerful.  Every  day  in  the  season  we 
went  ont  shooting  or  fishing  together:  then,  in  the 
winter-time,  we  had  various  employments,  I  mean, 
yarions  excuses  for  idleness.  Hudson  was  a  great 
skaiter,  and  he  had  infinite  diversion  in  teaching  me  to 
skait  at  the  hazard  of  my  skull.  He  was  also  to  initiate 
me  in  the  American  pastime  of  sldgMng^  or  siedging. 
MaAy  a  desperately  cold  winter's  day  I  have  submitted 
to  be  driven  in  his  sledge,  when  I  would  much  rather, 
I  own,  have  been  safe  and  snug  by  my  own  fireside, 
with  my  wife. 

Poor  Lucy  spent  her  time  in  a  disagreeable  and 
melancholy  way  during  these  three  years:  for,  while  I 
was  out  almost  every  day  and  all  day  long,  she  was 
alone  in  her  lodging  for  numberless  hours.  She  never 
repined,  but  always  received  me  with  a  good-humoured 
countenance  when  I  came  home,  even  after  sitting  up 
half  the  night  to  wait  for  my  return  from  Hudson's 
suppers.  It  grieved  me  to  the  heart  to  see  her  thus 
seemingly  deserted,  but  I  comforted  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  this  way  of  life  would  last  but  for  a 
Short  ti^e*,  that  my  friend  would  soon  be  of  age,  and 
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able  to  fdlfil  all  bis  promises;  and  that  we  shotild  tben 
all  live  together  in  happiness.  I  assured  Lucy  that 
the  present  idle,  if  not  dissipated,  manner  in  which  I 
spent  my  days  was  not  agreeable  to  my  taste;  that  I 
was  often  extremely  melancholy,  even  when  I  was 
forced  to  appear  in  the  highest  spirits;  and  that  I  often 
longed  to  be  qnietly  witb  ber,  when  I  was  obliged  to 
sacrifice  my  time  to  firiendship. 

It  wotdd  have  been  impossible  that  sbe  and  my 
cbüd  could  have  snbsisted  aU  this  time  independently, 
bat  for  her  steadiness  and  exertions.  Sbe  wonld  not 
accept  of  any  pecaniary  assistance  except  from  her 
relation,  Mr.  Croft,  who  regularly  paid  the  rent  of  her 
lodgings.  Sbe  undertook  to  teacb  some  yonng  ladies, 
wbom  Mrs.  Croft  introdnced  to  her,  varions  kinds  of 
fine  needle-work,  in  whicb  sbe  excelled;  and  for  this 
sbe  was  well  paid.  I  know  that  sbe  never  cost  me 
one  farthing,  during  the  three  years  and  tbree  months 
that  we  lived  in  Philadelphia.  But  even  for  tbis  I  do 
not  give  her  so  much  credit  as  for  her  sweet  temper 
during  these  trials,  and  her  great  forbearance  in  never 
reproaching  or  disputing  witb  me.  Many  wives,  who 
are  called  excellent  managers,  make  their  busbands  pay 
tenfold  in  suflfering  wbat  they  save  in  money.  This 
was  not  my  Lucy's  way;  and,  therefore,  witb  my 
esteem  and  respect,  sbe  ever  had  my  fondest  affections. 
I  was  in  hopes  that  the  hour  was  just  Coming  wben  I 
should  be  able  to  prove  this  to  her,  and  wben  we 
sbould  no  longer  be  doomed  to  spend  our  days  asun- 
der.     But,  alas!  her  judgment  was  better  than  mine. 

My  friend  Hudson  was  now  within  six  weeks  of 
being  of  age,  wben,  unfortunately,  there  arrived  in 
Philadelphia    a    Company    of  players    from    England. 
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Hudson,  who  was  eager  for  every  thing  that  had  the 
name  of  pleasure,  insisted  upon  my  going  with  him  to 
their  first  representation.  Among  the  actresses  tliere 
was  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Marion,  who  seemed  to  be 
ordinary  enough,  just  fit  for  a  Company  of  strolling 
players,  but  she  danced  passably  well,  and  danced  a 
great  deal  between  the  acts  that  night.  Hudson  clapped 
bis  hands  tili  I  was  quite  out  of  patience.  He  was  in 
raptures,  and  the  more  I  depreciated,  the  more  he  ex- 
toÜed  the  girl.  I  wished  her  in  Nova  Zembla,  for  I 
saw  he  was  falling  in  love  with  her,  and  had  a  kind 
of  presentiment  of  all  that  was  to  foUow.  To  teil  the 
matter  briefly,  (for  what  signifies  dweUing  upon  past 
misfortunes?)  the  more  young  Hudson's  passion  in- 
creased  for  this  dancing  girl,  the  more  bis  friendship 
for  me  declined;  for  I  had  frequent  arguments  with 
him  upon  the  subject,  and  did  all  I  CQuld  to  open  bis 
eyes.  I  saw  that  the  damsel  had  art,  that  she  knew 
the  extent  of  her  power,  and  that  she  would  draw  her 
infatuated  lover  in  to  marry  her.  He  was  headstrong 
and  violent  in  all  bis  passions;  he  quarrelled  with  me, 
carried  the  girl  off  to  Jamaica,  married  her  the  day 
he  was  of  age,  and  settled  upon  bis  plantation.  There 
was  an  end  of  all  my  hopes  about  the  ceded  territory. 

Lucy,  who  was  always  my  resource  in  misfortune, 
comforted  me  by  saying  I  had  done  my  duty  in  com- 
bating  my  friend's  foUy  at  the  expense  of  my  own 
interest;  and  that,  though  he  had  quarrelled  with  me, 
she  loved  me  the  better  for  it. 

Reflecting  upon  my  own  history  and  character,  I 
have  often  thought  it  a  pity  that,  with  certain  good 
qualities,  and  I  will  add  talents,  which  deserved  a 
better  fate,  I  should  have  never  succeeded  in  any  thing 
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I  attempted,  because  I  conld  not  conqner  one  seemingly 
slight  defect  in  my  disposition,  wliich  had  grown  inte 
a  habit.  Thoroughly  determined  by  Lucy's  adrice  to 
write  to  Mr.  Croft,  to  request  he  wonld  give  me  another 
trial,  I  put  ofP  sending  the  letter  tili  the  next  day;  and 
that  very  moming  Mr.  Croft  set  off  on  a  jonmey  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  conntry,  to  see  a  daoghter  wbo  was 
newly  married. 

I  was  yexed,  and  from  a  want  of  something  better 
to  do,  went  out  a-shooting,  to  get  rid  of  disagreeable 
thoogbts.  I  shot  several  pbeasants,  and  wben  I  came 
home,  carried  them,  as  was  my  cnstom,  to  old  Mr. 
Hndson's  kitchen,  and  gave  them  to  the  cook.  I  hap- 
pened  to  stay  in  the  kitchen  to  feed  a  favoniite  dog, 
while  the  cook  was  preparing  the  birds  I  had  brought 
I  observed,  in  the  crop  of  one  of  the  pheasants,  some 
bright  green  leaves,  and  some  bnds,  which  I  suspected 
to  be  the  leaves  and  buds  of  the  kalmia  latifolta^  & 
poisonous  shmb.  I  was  not  quite  certain,  for  I  had 
almost  forgotten  the  little  botany  which  I  knew  before 
I  went  to  China.  I  took  the  leaves  home  with  me, 
to  examine  them  at  leisure,  and  to  compare  them  with 
the  botanical  description;  and  I  begged  that  the  cook 
would  not  dress  the  birds  tili  she  saw  or  heard  from 
me  again.  I  promised  to  see  her,  or  send  to  her  the 
next  day.  But  the  next  day,  when  I  went  to  the 
library,  to  look  into  a  book  of  botany,  my  attention 
was  caught  by  some  new  reviews,  which  were  just 
arrived  from  London.  I  put  off  the  examination  of  the 
kalmia  latifolia  tili  tbe  day  after.  To-morrow,  said  I, 
will  do  just  as  well,  for  I  know  the  cook  will  not  dress 
the  pheasants  to-day:  old  Hudson  does  not  like  them 
tili  they  have  been  kept  a  day  or  two. 
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To-morrow  came,  and  the  leaves  were  forgotten  tili 
evening,  when  I  saw  them  lying  on  my  table,  and  put 
them  out  of  the  way,  lest  my  little  boy  should  find  aüd 
eat  them.  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  not  examined  them 
this  day,  but  I  satisfied  myself  in  the  same  way  as  I 
had  done  before:  to-morrow  will  do  as  well;  the  cook 
will  not  dress  the  pheasants  to-day;  old  Hudson  thinks 
them  the  better  for  being  kept  two  or  three  days. 

To-morrow  came;  but,  as  the  leaves  of  the  kaJmia 
latifoUa  were  out  of  my  sight,  they  went  out  of  my 
mind.  I  was  invited  to  an  entertainment  this  day  at 
the  mayor's:  there  was  a  large  Company,  and  after 
dinner  I  was  called  upon,  as  usual,  for  a  song;  the 
favourite  song  of 

"  Dance  and  sing,  Timers  on  the  wing, 
Life  never  knows  retarn  of  spring;  ** 

when  a  gentleman  came  in,  pale  and  breathless,  to  teil 
US  that  Mr.  Hudson  and  three  gentlemen,  who  had 
been  dining  with  him,  were  suddenly  seized  with  con- 
yulsions  after  eating  of  a  pheasant,  and  that  they  were 
not  expected  to  live.  My  blood  ran  cold;  I  exclaimed, 
"My  God!  I  am  answerable  for  this."  On  my  making 
this  exclamation,  there  was  immediate  silence  in  the 
room;  and  every  eye  turned  upon  me  with  astonish- 
ment  and  horror.  I  feil  back  in  my  chair,  and  what 
passed  afterward  I  know  not;  but  when  I  came  to  my- 
self, I  found  two  men  in  the  room  with  me,  who  were 
set  to  guard  me.  The  bottles  and  glasses  were  still 
upon  the  table,  but  the  Company  were  all  dispersed; 
and  the  mayor,  as  my  guards  informed  me,  was  gone 
to  Mr.  Hudson*s  to  take  his  dying  deposition. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  all  cases  of  sudden  alarm, 
report  had  exaggerated  the  evil:  Mr.  Hudson,  though 
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extremely  ill,  was  not  dying;  bis  three  gnests,  after 
some  honrs'  fllness,  were  perfectly  recovered.  Mr. 
Hudson,  who  had  eaten  the  most  plentifollj  of  the 
pheasant,  was  not  htmielf^  as  he  said,  for  two  days;  the 
third  day  he  was  able  to  see  Company  at  dinner  as 
nsnal,  and  my  mind  was  relieved  from  an  insupportable 
State  of  anxiety. 

Upon  examination,  the  mayor  was  convinced  that 
I  was  perfectly  innocent:  the  cook  told  the  exact  trath, 
blamed  herseif  for  not  sending  to  me  befoi'e  she  dressed 
the  birds;  bat  said  that  she  concluded  I  had  fonnd  the 
leaves  I  took  home  were  hamdess,  as  I  never  came  to 
teil  her  the  contrary. 

I  was  liberated,  and  went  home  to  my  wife.  She 
dasped  me  in  her  arms,  but  coold  not  articnlate  a 
syllable.  By  her  joy  at  seeing  me  again,  she  left  me 
to  jndge  of  what  she  mnst  have  snffered  dnring  this 
terrible  interval. 

For  some  time  after  this  unfortnnate  accident  hap- 
pened,  it  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  general  con- 
versation  in  Philadelphia.  The  story  was  told  a  thou- 
sand  different  ways,  and  the  comments  upon  it  were 
in  various  ways  injurious  to  me.  Some  blamed  me, 
for  what  indeed  I  deserved  to  be  most  severely  blamed, 
my  delaying  one  hour  to  examine  the  leaves  found  in 
the  crop  of  the  pheasant;  others  affected  to  think  it 
absolutely  impossible  that  any  human  being  could  be 
80  dilatory  and  negligent,  where  the  lives  of  fellow- 
creatures  and  friends^  and  friends  by  whom  I  had  been 
treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality  for  years,  were  con- 
cemed.  Others,  still  more  malicious,  hinted  that,  though 
I  had  been  favoured  by  the  mayor,  and  perhaps  by 
the  goodness  of  poor  Mr.  Hudson,  there  must  be  some- 
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thing  more  than  had  come  to  light  in  the  business;  and 
some  boldly  pronounced  that  the  story  of  the  leaves  of  the 
kahnia  latifoUa  was  a  mere  blind,  for  that  the  pheasant 
could  not  have  been  rendered  poisonous  by  such  means.* 
That  a  motive  might  not  be  wanting  for  the  crime, 
it  was  whispered  that  old  Mr.  Hudson  had  talked  of 
leaving  me  a  considerable  legacy,  which  I  was  im- 
patient  to  touch,  that  I  might  carry  my  adventuring 
schemes  into  execution.  I  was  astonished  as  mnch  as 
shocked  at  the  sudden  alteration  in  the  manners  of  all 
my  acqnaintances.  The  tide  of  popularity  changed, 
and  I  was  deserted.  That  those  who  had  lived  with 
me  so  long  in  convivial  intimacy,  that  those  who  had 
courted,  admired,  flattered  me,  those  who  had  so  often 
professed  themselves  my  friends,  could  suddenly,  with- 
out  the  slightest  probability,  believe  me  capable  of  the 
most  horrible  crime,  appeared  to  me  scarcely  credible. 
In  reality,  many  would  not  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  think  about  the  matter,  but  were  glad  of  a  pretence 
to  shake  off  the  äcquaintance  of  a  man  of  whose  stories 
and  songs  they  began  to  be  weary,  and  who  had  put 
their  names  to  a  subscription,  which  they  did  not  wish 
to  be  called  upon  to  pay.  Such  is  the  world!  Such 
is  the  fate  of  all  good  feUow^  and  excellent  bettle  com- 
panions!  Certain  to  be  deserted,  by  their  dear  friends, 
at  the  least  reverse  of  fortune. 

*  ''In  the  severe  winter  of  the  years  1790  and  1791,  there  appeared  to 
be  such  unequivocal  reasons  for  believing  that  several  persona  in  Philadel- 
phia had  died  in  consequence  of  their  eating  pheasants,  in  whose  crops  the 
leaves  and  bnds  of  the  JfcoZmta  latifciUa  were  fonnd,  that  the  mayor  of  the 
sity  thonght  it  pmdent  and  his  dnty  to  warn  the  people  against  the  nse  of 
:;hi8  bird,  by  a  public  proolamation.  I  know  that  by  many  persons,  espe- 
sially  by  some  lovers  of  pheasants*  flesh,  the  circumstance  just  mentioned 
pvas  snpposed  to  be  destitute  of  foundation :  but  the  fonndation  was  a  solid 


)ne." 


Yide  a  paper  by  B.  Smith  Barton,  M.D.,  American  Transactions,  vol.  u. 
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CHAPTEß  VI. 

Mt  Situation  in  Philadelphia  was  now  so  disagree- 
ahle,  and  mj  disgaat  and  Indignation  was  so  great, 
that  I  determined  to  qoit  the  countiy.  My  real  fiiend, 
Mr.  Croft,  was  ahsent  all  this  time  from  town.  I  am 
snre,  if  he  had  been  at  home,  he  would  have  done  me 
justice;  for,  though  he  never  liked  me,  he  was  a  just, 
slow-jadging  man,  who  would  not  have  been  ran  awaj 
with  by  the  hurry  of  populär  prejudice:  I  had  other 
reasons  for  regretting  bis  absence:  I  could  not  con- 
veniently  quit  America  without  money,  and  he  was  the 
only  person  to  whom  I  could  or  would  apply  for  m- 
sistance.  We  had  not  many  debts,  for  which  I  must 
thank  my  excellent  wife;  but,  when  every  thing  to  the 
last  farthing  was  paid,  I  was  obliged  to  seil  my  watch 
and  some  trinkets,  to  get  money  for  our  voyage.  I 
was  not  aceustomed  to  such  things,  and  I  was  ashamed 
to  go  to  the  pawnbroker's,  lest  I  should  be  met  and 
recognized  by  some  of  my  friends.  I  wrapped  myself  up 
in  an  cid  surtout,  and  slouched  my  hat  over  my  face. 

As  I  was  Crossing  the  quay,  I  met  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen  Walking  arm  in  arm.  I  squeezed  past  them, 
but  one  stopped  to  look  after  me-,  and,  though  I  tumed 
down  another  street  to  escape  him,  he  dogged  me  un- 
perceived.  Just  as  I  came  out  of  the  pawnbroker's 
shop,  I  saw  him  posted  opposite  to  me:  I  brushed  by; 
I  could  with  pleasure  have  knocked  him  down  for  bis 
impertinence.  By  the  time  that  I  had  reached  the 
corner  of  the  street,  I  heard  a  child  calling  after  me. 
I  stopped,  and  a  little  boy  put  into  my  hands  my 
watch,  saying,  "Sir,  the  gentleman  says  you  left  your 
watch  and  these  thingumbobs  by  mistake/^ 
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"Wbat  gentleman?" 

^*I  don^t  know,  bat  he  was  one  tfaat  said  I  looked 
ke  an  honest  chap,  and  he^d  trust  me  to  mn  and  give 
ou  the  watch.  He  is  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  He  ^ent 
)ward  the  quay.     That^s  all  I  know." 

On  opening  the  paper  of  tiinkets  I  found  a  card 
ith  these  words: 

^'^Barny — with  kind  thanks." 

Bamy!  Poor  Bamy!  The  Irishman  whose  passage  I 
aid  Coming  to  America  three  years  ago.    Is  it  possible? 

I  ran  after  him  the  way  which  the  child  directed, 
nd  was  so  fortunate  as  just  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
kirt  of  his  coat,  as  he  went  into  a  neat,  good-looking 
ouse.  I  walked  up  and  down  some  time^  expecting 
im  to  come  out  agam;  for  I  could  not  suppose  that  it 
elonged  to  Bamy.  I  asked  a  grocer,  who  was  lean- 
ig  over  his  hatch  door,  if  he  knew  who  lived  in  the 
ext  house? 

"An  Irish  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  O'Grady." 

"And  his  Christian  name?" 

"Here  it  is  in  my  books,  sir — Barnaby  O'Grady." 

I  knocked  at  Mr.  O'Grady's  door,  and  made  my 
'ay  int6  the  parlour;  where  I  found  him,  his  two  sons 
nd  his  wife,  sitting  very  sociably  at  tea.  He  and  the 
wo  young  men  rose  immediately  to  set  me  a  chair. 

"You  are  welcome,  kindly  welcome,  sir,"  said  he. 
This  is  an  honour  I  never  expected  any  way.  Be 
Leased  to  take  the  seat  near  the  fire.  ^Twould  be 
ard  indeed  if  you  would*  not  have  the  best  seat  that^s 
>  be  had  in  this  house,  where  we  none  of  us  never 
bould  have  sat,  nor  had  seats  to  sit  upon,  but  for  you." 

The  sons  pulled  oflF  my  shabby  great  coat,   and 

*  Should. 
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took  away  my  hat,  and  tbe  wife  made  up  the  fire. 
There  was  something  in  their  manner  altogether  which 
toucbed  me  so  mach,  that  it  was  with  diMcnlty  I 
cotdd  keep  myself  firom  bursting  into  tears.  They  saw 
this,  and  Bamy,  (for  I  shall  never  call  bim  any  thing 
eise,)  as  he  thought  that  I  sbould  like  better  to  hear 
of  public  affairs  than  to  speak  of  my  own,  began  to 
ask  bis  sons  if  they  bad  seen  the  dai/*8  papers,  and  what 
news  there  were? 

As  soon  as  I  could  command  my  voice,  I  con- 
grattilated  bis  family  upon  the  bappy  Situation  in 
which  I  found  them;  and  asked  by  what  lucky  ac- 
eidents  they  bad  succeeded  so  well? 

^^The  luckiest  accident  ever  happened  me  before  or 
since  I  came  to  America,"  said  Bamy^  "was  being  on 
board  the  same  vessel  with  such  a  man  as  you.  If 
you  bad  not  given  me  tbe  first  lift,  I  bad  been  down 
for  good  and  all,  and  trampled  under  foot  long  and 
long  ago.  But  after  that  first  lift,  all  was  as  easy  as 
life.  My  two  sons  here  were  not  taken  from  me— 
God  bless  you!  for  I  never  can  bless  you  enough  for 
that.  The  lads  were  left  to  work  for  me  and  with 
me;  and  we  never  parted,  band  or  heart,  but  just  kept 
working  on  together,  and  put  all  our  eamings  as  fast 
as  we  got  them,  into  the  hands  of  that  good  woman, 
and  lived  hard  at  first,  as  we  were  bred  and  bom  to 
do,  thanks  be  to  Heaven!  Then  we  swore  against 
drink  of  all  sorts  entirely.  And,  as  I  had  occasionally 
served  the  masons,  when  I  lived  a  labouring  man  in 
•  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  knew  something  of  tliat 
business,  why,  whatever  I  knew  I  made  the  most  of, 
and  a  trowel  feit  no  ways  stränge  to  me;  so  I  went  to 
work     aud  iiad  \ä^«t  ^^^'^'a»  ^  ^^"s^v.  ^^ä!l\  daserved. 
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The  same  with  the  two  boys:  one  was  as  mach  of  a 
blacksmith  as  would  sboe  a  borse;  and  t^otber  a  bit  of 
a  carpenter;  and  tbe  one  got  plenty  of  work  in  tbe 
forges,  and  t^otber  in  tbe  dockyards,  as  a  sbip  car- 
penter. So  early  and  late,  moming  and  evening,  we 
were  all  at  tbe  work,  and  just  went  tbis  way  struggling 
on  even  for  a  twelvemontb,  and  found,  witb  tbe  bigb 
wages  and  constant  employ  we  bad  met,  tbat  we  were 
getting  greatlj  better  in  the  world.  Besides,  tbe  wife 
was  not  idle.  When  a  girl,  she  bad  seen  baking,  and 
had  always  a  good  notion  of  it,  and  jtist  tried  her 
band  upon  it  now,  and  found  tbe  loaves  went  down 
with  tbe  customers,  and  tbe  customers  Coming  faster 
and  faster  for  them;  and  tbis  was  a  great  belp.  Then 
I  grew  master  mason,  and  bad  my  men  under  me, 
and  took  a  bouse  to  build  by  tbe  job,  and  tbat  did-, 
and  then  on  to  anotber  and  anotber;  and  after  build- 
ing  many  for  tbe  neigbbours,  'twas  fit  and  my  tum,  I 
thought,  to  build  one  for  myself,  which  I  did  out  of 
theirs,  witbout  wronging  tbem  of  a  penny.  And  tbe 
boys  grew  master-men  in  their  line;  and  when  tbey 
got  good  coats,  nobody  could  say  against  tbem,  for 
tbey  bad  come  fairly  by  tbem,  and  became  tbem  well 
perhaps  for  tbat  rason.  So,  not  to  be  tiring  you  too 
much,  we  went  on  from  good  to  better,  and  better  to 
best;  and  if  it  pleased  God  to  question  me  bow  it  was 
we  got  on  so  well  in  the  world,  I  sbould  answer, 
Upon  my  conscience,  myself  does  not  know;  except  it 
be  tbat  we  never  made  Saint  Monday,*  nor  never  put 
off  tili  the  morrow  wbat  we  could  do  the  day." 

*  Saint  Monday,  or  Saint  Crispin.  It  is  a  custom  in  Ireland,  among 
sfaoemakers ,  if  they  intoxicate  them.selves  on  Sunday ,  to  do  no  work  on 
Monday;  and  this  they  call  making  a  Saint  Monday ,  or  keeping  Saint 
Grispin^s  day.  Many  have  adopted  this  good  cuatom  f^om  the  example  of 
tbe  shoemakera. 
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I  believe  I  sighed  deeply  at  Üds  Observation,  not- 
withstanding  tbe  comic  pbraseology  in  wbicb  it  was 
expressed. 

^^Bnt  all  tbis  is  no  rule  for  a  gentleman  born" 
pursued  tbe  good-natnred  Barny,  in  answer,  I  suppose, 
to  tbe  sigb  wbicb  I  uttered;  ^^nor  is  it  any  disparage- 
ment  to  bim  if  be  bas  not  done  as  well  in  a  place  like 
America,  wbere  be  bad  not  tbe  means;  not  being  nsecl 
to  bricklaying  and  slaving  witb  bis  bands,  and  striving 
as  we  did.  Would  it  be  too  mucb  liberty  to  ask  you 
to  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  and  to  taste  a  slice  of  mj  good 
woman's  bread  and  butter?  And  bappy  tbe  day  we 
see  you  eating  it,  and  only  wisb  we  could  serve  you 
in  any  way  wbatsoever." 

I  verily  believe  tbe  generous  fellow  forgot,  at  this 
instant,  tbat  be  bad  redeemed  my  watcb  and  wife^s 
trinkets.  He  would  not  let  me  tbank  bim  as  much  as 
I  wisbed,  but  kept  pressing  upon  me  fresb  offers  of 
Service.  When  be  found  I  was  going  to  leave  America, 
be  asked  wbat  vessel  we  sbould  go  in?  I  was  really 
afraid  to  teil  bim,  lest  be  sbould  attempt  to  pay  for 
my  passage.  But  for  tbis  be  bad,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  too  mucb  delicacy  of  sentiment.  He  discovered, 
by  questioning  tbe  captains,  in  wbat  sbip  we  were  to 
sail;  and,  when  we  went  on  board,  we  found  bim  and 
bis  sons  tbere  to  take  leave  of  us,  wbicb  tbey  did  in 
tbe  most  affectionate  manner;  and,  after  tbey  were 
gone,  we  found  in  tbe  state  cabin,  directed  to  me, 
every  tbing  tbat  could  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  us,  as 
sea-stores,  for  a  long  voyage. 

How  I  wronged  tbis  man,  wben  I  tbougbt  bis  ex- 
pressions  oi  gralilxnÖÄ  ^«t^  xü^t  «»mcere,  because  they 
were  not  made  e^ac\\^  m  XJcä  xsnsA^  ^xÄ.^^fÄsv's:5sÄ  ^*R«at 
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own  countrymen!  I  little  thought  that  Barny 
is  sons  would  be  the  only  persous  who  would  bid 
riendly  adieu  when  we  were  to  leave  America, 
e  had  not  exhausted  our  bonntifnl  provision  of 
•res  when  we  were  set  ashore  in  England.  We 
l  at  Liverpool;  and  I  cannot  describe  the  mel- 
ly  feelings  with  which  I  sat  down,  in  the  little 
parlour  of  the  inn,  to  count  my  money,  and  to 
ate  whether  we  had  enough  to  carry  us  to  London. 
},  thought  I,  as  I  looked  at  the  few  guineas  and 
gs  spread  on  the  table,  is  this  all  I  have  in  this 
?  I,  my  wife,  and  child!  And  is  this  the  end 
3e  years*  absence  from  my  native  country?  As 
sgroes  say  of  a  fool  who  takes  a  voyage  in  vain, 

come  back  *'«^eM  Utile  more  than  the  hair  upon 
ady  Is  this  the  end  of  all  my  hopes,  and  all 
lents?  What  will  become  of  my  wife  and  child? 
it  to  insist  upon  her  going  home  to  her  friends, 
he  may  at  least  have  the  necessaries  and  com- 
)f  life,  tili  I  am  able  to  maintain  her. 
le  tears  started  from  my  eyes;  they  feil  upon  an 
ewspaper,  which  lay  upon  the  table  under  my 
I  took  it  up  to  hide  my  face  from  Lucy  and 
lild,  who  just  then  came  into  the  room:  and,  as 
.  without  well  knowing  what,  I  came  among  the 
isements  to  my  own  name. 
f  Mr.  Basil  Lowe,  or  bis  heir,  will  apply  to  Mr. 
ry,  attorney,  No.  34,  Cecil-street,  he  will  hear  of 
ling  to  his  advantage." 

started  up  with  an  exclamation  of  joy,  wiped  my 
from  the  newspaper,  put  it  into  Lucy*s  band, 
d  to  the  advertisement,  and  ran  to  take  places 

London  coach  for  the  next  momin^.    XI^vqw  tMss» 

'  Tales.  II,  ^iV 
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occasion  I  certainly  did  not  delay.  Nor  did  I,  when 
we  arrived  in  London,  put  ofF  one  moment  going  to 
Mr.  Gregory's,  No.  34,  Cecil-street. 

Upon  application  to  him  I  was  informed  that  a 
very  distant  relation  of  mine,  a  rieh  miser,  hadjust 
died,  and  had  left  bis  accumnlated  treasures  to  me, 
"because  I  was  tbe  only  one  of  bis  relations  wbo  had 
never  cost  bim  a  single  fartbing."  Otber  men  bave 
to  complain  of  tbeir  ill  fortune,  perbaps  witb  justice; 
and  tbis  is  a  great  satisfaction,  wbicb  I  bave  never 
enjoyed;  for  I  must  acknowledge  tbat  all  my  disasters 
bave  arisen  from  my  own  folly.  Fortune  bas  been 
uncommonly  favourable  to  nie.  Witliout  any  merit  of 
my  own,  or  ratber,  as  it  appeared,  in  consequence  of 
my  negligent  babits,  wbicb  prevented  me  from  visiting  a 
rieb  relation,  I  was  suddenly  raised  from  tbe  lowest  State 
of  peeuniary  distress  to  tbe  beigbt  of  affluent  prosperity. 

I  took  possession  of  a  bandsome  bouse  in  an  agree- 
able  part  of  tbe  town,  and  enjoyed  tbe  deligbt  of  shar- 
ing all  tbe  eomforts  and  luxuries  wbicb  wealtb  could 
procure,  witb  tbe  excellent  woman  wbo  bad  been  my 
support  in  adversity.  I  must  do  myself  tbe  justice  to 
observe  tbat  I  did  not  become  dissipated  or  extravagant; 
affection  and  gratitude  to  my  Lucy  filled  my  whole 
raind,  and  preserved  me  from  tbe  faults  ineident  to 
tbose  wbo  rise  suddenly  from  poverty  to  wealtb.  I 
did  not  forget  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Nun,  wbo  bad  re- 
lieved  me  formerly  from  prison;  of  course  I  paid  the 
debt  wbicb  be  had  forgiven,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
of  showin g  bim  kindness  and  gratitude. 

I  was  now  placed  in  a  Situation  wbere   tbe  best 
parts   of  my   chaiactet   ^-Y^^at^d  to    advantage,   and 
where  the  grand.  ä-eiec-V.  oi  tss^  ^\^^^'s^^C^s>^ö.  ^^«^  ^ns^i  «.xj- 
parently  of  any  cotib^^mäü^^.    \^^^^\.  ^^^  ^^.^^V 
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like  a  man  of  business,  to  be  pnnctual;  and  delay,  in 
mere  engagements  of  pleasnre,  was  a  trifling  offence, 
and  a  matter  of  raillery  among  my  acquaintance.  My 
talents  in  conversation  were  admired,  and,  if  I  post- 
poned  letter-writing,  my  correspondents  only  tormented 
me  a  little  with  polite  remonstrances.  I  was  conscious 
that  I  was  not  cured  of  my  faults-,  but  I  rejoiced  that 
I  was  not  now  obliged  to  reform,  or  in  any  danger  of 
involving  those  I  loved  in  distress,  by  my  negligence. 

For  one  year  I  was  happy,  and  flattered  myself 
tbat  I  did  not  waste  my  time*,  for,  at  my  leisure,  I 
read  with  attention  all  the  ancient  and  modern  works 
upon  education.  I  resolved  to  select  from  them  wbat 
appeared  most  judicious  and  practicable;  and  so  to 
form,  from  the  beauties  of  each,  a  perfect  System  for 
the  advantage  of  my  son.  He  was  my  only  child;  he 
had  lived  with  me  eighteen  months  in  prison:  he  was 
the  darling  of  bis  mother,  whom  I  adored,  and  he  was 
thought  to  be  in  mind  and  person  a  striking  resemblance 
of  myself.  How  many  reasons  had  I  to  love  him! — I 
doted  upon  the  child.  He  certainly  showed  great 
quickness  of  intellect,  and  gave  as  fair  a  promise  of 
talents  as  could  be  expected  at  bis  age.  I  formed 
hopes  of  bis  future  excellence  and  success  in  the  world, 
as  sanguine  as  those  which  my  poor  father  had  early 
formed  of  mine.  I  determined  to  watch  carefully  over  bis 
temper,  and  to  guard  him  particularly  against  that  habit 
of  procrastination  which  had  been  the  bane  of  my  life. 

One  day,  while  I  was  alone  in  my  study,  leaning 
on  my  elbow,  and  meditating  upon  the  System  of 
education  which  I  designed  for  my  son,  my  wife  came 
to  me  and  said,  "My  dear,  I  have  just  heard  from  our 
friend,  Mr.  Nun,   a    circumstance  lVi«Ä,   tiXarKÄ  \sä  ^ 
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good  deal.  You  know  little  Harry  Nun  was  inoculated 
at  the  same  time  with  our  Basil,  and  by  the  same 
person.  Mrs.  Nun,  and  all  the  family,  thought  he  had 
several  spots,  just  as  much  as  our  boy  had,  and  that 
that  was  enough;  but  two  years  afterwards,  while  we 
were  in  America,  Harry  Nun  caught  the  small-pox  in 
the  natural  way,  and  died.  Now  it  seems  the  man 
who  inoculated  him  was  quite  ignorant;  for  two  or 
three  other  children,  whom  he  attended,  have  caught 
the  disease  since,  though  he  was  positive  that  thej 
were  safe.  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  have  our  boy 
inoculated  again  immediately,  by  some  proper  person?" 

"Undoubtedly,  my  dear;  undoubtedly.  But  I 
think  we  had  better  have  him  vaccined.     I   am  not 

sure,  however;  but  I  will  ask  Dr. 's  opinion  this 

day,  and  be  guided  by  that;  I  shall  see  him  at  dinner: 
he  has  promised  to  dine  with  us." 

Some  accident  prevented  him  from  Coming,  and  I 
thought  of  writing  to  him  the  next  day,  but  afterward 
ptit  it  off.  Lucy  came  again  into  my  study,  where 
she  was  sure  to  find  me  in  the  moming.  "My  dear," 
said  she,  "do  you  recollect  that  you  desired  me  to 
defer  inoculating  our  little  boy  tili  you  could  decide 
whether  it  be  best  to  inoculate  him  in  the  common 
way  or  the  Vaccine?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear;  I  recollect  it  perfectly  well.  I  am  mucL 

inclined  to  the  Vaccine.  My  friend,  Mr.  L ,  has  had  all 

his  children  vaccined ,  and  I  just  wait  to  see  the  effect." 

"Oh,  my  love!"  said  Lucy,  "do  not  wait  any 
longer;  for  you  know  we  run  a  terrible  risk  of  his 
catching  the  small-pox,  every  day,  every  hour." 

"We  have  run  that  risk,  and  escaped  for  these 
three  years  past,"  said  I;  "and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
hoy  has  had  the  amaÄ-^o^..^^ 
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"So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nun  thought,  and  you  see  what 
has  happened.  Eemember  our  boy  was  inoculated  by 
the  same  man.  I  am  sure,  ever  since  Mr.  Nun  men- 
tioned  tbis,  I  never  take  little  Basil  out  to  walk,  I 
never  see  bim  in  a  shop,  I  never  bave  bim  in  tbe  car- 
riage  with  me,  without  being  in  terror.  Yesterday  a 
woman  came  to  tbe  coacb-door  witb  a  cbild  in  ber 
arms,  wbo  bad  a  breaking  out  on  bis  face.  I  tbougbt 
it  was  tbe  small-pox,  and  was  so  terrified  tbat  I  bad 
scarcely  strengtb  or  presence  of  mind  enougb  to  draw 
up  tbe  glass.  Our  little  boy  was  leaning  out  of  tbe 
door  to  give  a  balfpenny  to  tbe  cbild.  My  God!  if 
tbat  cbild  bad  tbe  small-pox!" 

"My  love,"  said  I,  "do  not  alarm  yourself  so  ter- 
ribly;  tbe  boy  sball  be  inoculated  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow!  Ob,  my  dearest  love,  do  not  put  it 
off  tili  to-morrow,"  said  Lucy;  "let  bim  be  inoculated 
to-day." 

"Well,  my  dear,  only  keep  your  mind  easy,  and 
be  sball  be  inoculated  to-day,  if  possible;  surely  you 
must  know  I  love  tbe  boy  as  well  as  you  do,  and  am 
as  anxious  about  bim  as  you  can  be." 

"I  am  sure  of  it,  my  love,"  said  Lucy;  "I  meant 
no  reproacb.  But  since  you  bave  decided  tbat  tbe  boy 
sball  be  vaccined,  let  us  send  directly  for  tbe  surgeon, 
and  bave  it  done,  and  tben  be  will  be  safe." 

Sbe  caugbt  bold  of  tbe  bell-cord  to  ring  for  a 
servant:  I  stopped  ber. 

"No,  my  dear,  don't  ring,"  said  I;  "for  tbe  men 
are  botb  out.  I  bave  sent  one  to  tbe  library  for  tbe 
new  Letters  on  Education,  and  tbe  otber  to  the  rational 
toy-sbop  for  some  tbings  I  want  for  tbe  cbild." 

"Tben  if  tbe  servants  are  out,  I  bad  better  walk 
to  tbe  surgeon's,  and  bring  bim  back  witb  me«" 
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"No,  my  dear,"  said  I;   "I  mnst  see  Mr.  L 's 

children  first.  I  am  going  out  immediately;  I  will  call 
upon  them:  they  are  healthy  children;  we  can  have 
the  Vaccine  infection  from  them,  and  I  will  inoculate 
the  boy  myself." 

Lncy  submitted.  I  take  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
doing  her  justice,  by  recording  every  argument  that 
she  used,  and  every  persuasive  word  that  she  said  to 
me,  upon  this  occasion.  I  am  anxious  to  show  tbat 
she  was  not  in  the  least  to  blame.  I  alone  am  guilty! 
I  alone  ought  to  have  been  the  suflTerer!  It  will  scarcely 
be  believed — I  can  hardly  believe  it  myself,  that,  after 
all  Lucy  said  to  me,  I  delayed  two  hours,  and  stayed 
to   finish  making  an  extract  from  Rousseau's  Emilius 

before  I  set  out.     When  I  arrived  at  Mr.  L 's,  the 

children  were  just  gone  out  to  take  an  airing,  and  I 
could  not  see  them.  A  few  hours  may  sometimes  make 
all  the  difference  between  health  and  sickness,  happi- 
ness  and  misery:  I  put  off  tili  the  next  day  the  in- 
oculation  of  my  child. 

In  the  mean  time  a  coachman  came  to  me  to  be 
hired:  my  boy  was  playing  about  the  room,  and,  as  I 
afterward  collected,  went  close  up  to  the  man,  and, 
while  I  was  talking,  stood  examining  a  greyhound  upon 
liis  buttons.  I  asked  the  coachman  many  questions, 
and  kept  liim  for  some  time  in  the  room.  Just  as  I 
agreed  to  take  him  into  my  service,  he  said  he  could 
not  come  to  live  with  me  tili  the  next  week,  because 
one  of  hü  children  tvas  ill  of  the  small-pox, 

These  words  Struck  me  to  the  heart.  I  had  a 
dreadful  prcsentiment  of  what  was  to  follow.  I  re- 
iiiember  starting  from  my  seat,  and  driving  tlie  man 
out  of  the  house  with  violent  menaces.  My  boy,  poor 
innocent  victiml  ioWo^^d^  tT^in^  to  pacify  me,   and 
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liolding  me  back  by  tbe  skirts  of  my  coat  I  caught 
him  up  in  my  arms.  I  could  not  kiss  him;  I  feit  as 
if  I  was  bis  murderer.  I  set  him  down  again;  indeed 
I  trembled  so  violently  tbat  I  could  not  bold  bim.  Tbe 
cbild  ran  for  liis  motber.  ' 

I  cannot  dwell  on  tbese  tbings.  Our  boy  sickened 
tbe  next  week;  and  tbe  week  afterward  died  in  bis 
motber's  arms! 

Her  bealtb  bad  suffered  mucb  by  tbe  trials  wbicb 
sbe  bad  gone  tbrougb  since  our  marriage.     Tbe  disap- 
probation   of  licr  fatber,  tbe   Separation   from  all  ber 
friends,   wbo  were  at  variance  witb  me,   my  imprison- 
ment,  and  tben  tbe  deatb  of  ber  only  cbild,   were  too 
mucb  for  ber  fortitude.     Sbe  endeavoured  to   conceal 
tili»  from  me;   but  I  saw  tbat  ber  bealtb  was  rapidly 
declining.     öbe  was  always  fond  of  tbe  country;   and, 
as  my  sole  object  now  in  life  was  to  do  wbatsoever  I 
could  to  console  and  please  ber,  1  proposed  to  seil  our 
house  in  town,  and  to  settle  somewbere  in  tbe  country. 
In  tlie  neigbbourbood  of  her  fatber  and  motber  tbere 
was  a  pretty  place  to  be  let,   wbicb  I  bad  often  heard 
her  mention  witb  deliglit;   I  determined  to  take  ,it:  I 
Lad   secret  bopes  tbat  ber  friends  woold  be  gratified 
by  this  measure,   and  tbat  tbey  would  live  upon  good 
terms  witb  us.  Her  motber  bad  seemed,  by  ber  letters, 
to  be  better  disposed  towards  me  since  my  rieb  rela- 
tion  bad   left  me  bis  fortune.     Lucy  expressed  great 
pleasure   at  tbe  idea  of  going  to   live  in  the  country, 
near  ber  parents;   and  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  ber  smile 
once  more.     Being  naturally  of  a  sanguine  disposition, 
hope  revived  in  my  heart;   I  flattered  myself  tbat  we 
migbt  yet  be  happy,  tbat  my  Lucy  would  recover  ber 
peace  of  mind  and  her  bealtb,  and  tbat  perhaps  Heaven 
migbt  bless  us  witb  another  cbild. 
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I  lost  no  time  in  entering  into  treaty  for  the  estate 
in  the  country,  and  I  soon  found  a  purchaser  for  my 
excellent  house  in  town.  But  my  evil  genius  pre- 
vailed.  T  had  neglected  to  renew  the  insurance  of  my 
house;  the  policy  was  out  but  nine  days*,  when  a  fire 
broke  out  in  one  of  my  servants'  rooms  at  midnight, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  assistance  we  could  procure, 
the  house  was  bumt  to  the  ground.  I  camed  mj  wife 
out  senseless  in  my  anns;  and,  when  I  had  deposited 
her  in  a  place  of  safety,  retumed  to  search  for  a  port- 
folio,  in  which  was  the  purchase-money  of  the  country 
estate,  all  in  bank-notes.  But  whether  this  portfolio 
was  carried  off  by  some  of  the  crowd,  which  had  as- 
sembled  round  the  ruins  of  my  house,  or  whether  it 
was  consumed  in  the  flames,  I  cannot  determine.  A 
more  miserable  wretch  than  I  was  could  now  scarcely 
be  found  in  the  world;  and,  to  complete  my  misfor- 
tunes,  I  feit  the  consciousness  that  they  were  all  oc- 
casioned  by  my  own  folly. 

I  am  now  Coming  to  the  most  extraordinary  and 
the  most  interesting  part  of  my  history.  A  new  and 
surprising  acddent  happened. 


•  Founded  on  faci. 

XoU  bff  the  Ediior. — Wbat  this  accident  was  can  nerer  now  be  known; 
for  Bssil  put  off  finishing  bis  history  tili  to-mobrow. 

This  fragment  was  foand  in  an  old  escritoir,  in  an  obscare  lodgiog  in 
Swallow-streei. 

Augnsi,  1803. 

THE  END. 
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